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PREFACE 

IF  there  might  be  some  cataclysm  of  nature  which  would 
sink  all  Hispanic  America  beneath  the  seas,  like  fabled 
Atlantis,  and  yet  preserve  every  inch  of  territory  under  the 
flag  of  the  United  States,  it  would,  nevertheless,  be  the 
greatest  catastrophe  that  had  ever  happened  to  the  mighty 
republic  of  the  north.  Not  only  is  Hispanic  America  a  tre- 
mendous and  increasingly  important  region  in  itself,  but  is 
also  vital,  as  it  is,  to  the  United  States  and  the  world  as  a 
whole.  For  example,  to  use  economic  factors  as  an  index  of 
all  relationships,  if  at  one  fell  stroke  all  business  connections 
between  the  United  States  and  Hispanic  America  were  wiped 
out,  there  would  be  a  financial  whirlwind  in  this  country, 
beside  which  the  recent  serious  depression  would  seem  like 
a  gentle  zephyr.  That  would  not  have  been  true  a  century 
ago,  for  Hispanic  America  had  not  then  taken,  a  prominent 
place  in  world  affairs.  On  the  other  hand,  if  one  might  look 
a  century  ahead,  the  disparity  could  be  even  greater,  but 
in  the  direction  of  a  Hispanic  America  which,  by  that  time, 
might  have  advanced  to  a  position  of  leadership. 

There  are  some  who  think  that  in  the  twenty-first  century 
there  will  be  Hispanic  American  patriots  who  will  urge  their 
countrymen  to  study  the  lesser  nations,  such  as  England, 
France,  Germany,  and  the  United  States,  because  of  their 
"  still  existing  importance,"  rather  than  that  the  point  of 
view  will  be,  as  at  present,  one  which  looks  down  at  Hispanic 
America  coming  up.  Myself,  not  being  a  prophet,  I  would 
(if  I  could)  prefer  to  wait  and  see  what  happens,  but  I  be- 
lieve that  the  actual  all-round  development  and  the  relative 
position  of  Hispanic  America  will  be  enormously  greater 
than  now.  It  is  probable  that  in  total  population  and  many 
other  respects  it  will  have  left  the  United  States  far  behind. 
Does  not  this  make  Hispanic  America  well  worth  knowing  now? 
Indeed,  is  it  not  outstandingly  important  for  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  know  these  neighbors  of  ours  and  to  pre- 
pare our  children  to  know  theirs?  One  lives  better  with 
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those  he  knows  intimately  than  with  strangers.  It  is  time 
to  put  forth  more  strenuous  efforts  than  ever  before  to  bridge 
the  gap  in  information  as  between  our  people  and  theirs. 

Right  here,  arises  a  question  of  the  method  to  employ. 
There  are  many  sincere  and  honorable  men  who  believe  that 
we  ought  to  make  friends  of  these  potentially  powerful 
peoples  through  an  ultra-kindly  propaganda  which  would 
persistently  flatter  them  and  overlook  all  defects  they  might, 
possess.  I  cannot  subscribe  to  this  theory.  Brothers  tell 
what  they  think— and  do  not  love  the  soft-spoken,  never 
critical,  alleged  friend  a  fraction  as  much  as  they  do  one 
another.  It  is  the  same  with  nations.  In  this  work,  therefore, 
I  am  going  to  tell  the  truth  as  I  understand  it.  That  docs 
not  mean  I  am  a  carping  critic  of  Hispanic  America.  Far 
from  it.  Thousands  of  my  students  have  heard  me  say  that 
if  I  could  live  my  life  precisely  as  I  would  like  to,  I  would 
spend  about  nine  months  of  each  year  in  Chile  and  the  other 
three  in  the  United  States.  Chile  merely  happens  to  be,  for 
rne,  the  most  attractive  (climate  and  other  factors  consid- 
ered) of  the  many  alluring  regions  of  Hispanic  America,  to 
the  study  of  whose  history  I  have  devoted  the  greater  part, 
of  my  life.  I  believe  I  love  Hispanic  America  more  like  a 
"brother"  than  a  "soft-spoken  friend,7'  and  I  believe  it  is 
better  for  Hispanic  America  to  have  that  type  of  student 
of  her  institutions.  Thus,  just  as  my  own  brothers  knocked 
off  at  least  a  few  of  my  rough  edges,  in  ways  that  sometimes 
hurt,  so  can  Hispanic  America  correct  what  is  wrong  and 
improve  what  is  good  in  her  habits  to  become  a  groat  dual 
better — and  a  more  influential — member  in  the  community 
of  nations. 

Several  preliminary  questions  had  to  be  resolved  before. 
this  volume  could  be  written.  One  was,  how  much  to  include 
in  a  history  of  Republican  Hispanic  America.  Chronologi- 
cally, the  problem  was  simple.  In  Colonial  Hispanic  America 
(New  York,  1933),  I  carried  the  story  through  the  wars  of 
independence,  but  dealt  with  the  period  after  1808  only  as 
it  was  concerned  with  the  overthrow  of  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese control.  Obviously,  the  new  governments  did  not.  wait 
until  independence  was  achieved  before  going  into  operation. 
They  started,  crudely  to  be  sure,  with  the  first  acts  of  de- 
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fiance  against  the  mother  country.  The  wars  of  independ- 
ence era  belongs,  therefore,  both  to  the  colonial  and  the 
republican  periods. 

How  the  republican  era  should  be  handled  is  another 
question,  almost  as  subjective  in  the  manner  of  its  resolution 
as  a  lyric  love  poem.  There  are  twenty  republics  ^outh  of 
the  United  States.  One  might  write  twenty  separate  his- 
tories, and  this  method  has  most  often  been  followed  by 
those  who  have  dealt  with  all  of  this  region  or  with  South 
America  as  a  whole.  That  leaves  it  to  the  reader  to  formu- 
late his  own  synthesis  of  Hispanic  America,  which  is  alto- 
gether too  difficult  for  him  to  do.  It  is,  indeed,  hard  enough 
for  the  specialist  in  the  field,  but  should  not  be  impossible. 
There  is  a  Hispanic  America!  One  should  be  able,  therefore, 
to  tell  about  it  as  a  unit.  If  we  were  asked  what-  a  certain 
person  was  like,  we  would  not  attempt  to  describe  the  dif- 
ferent bones  of  his  body,  but  would  probably  say  something 
that  applied  to  him  in  entirety.  That  is  what  this  volume 
tries  to  do  with  respect  to  Hispanic  America.  The  main 
part  of  the  book  concerns  all  of  Hispanic  America,  by  and 
large,  without  adding  up  countries.  Nevertheless,  since 
these  republics  are  still  none  too  well  known  to  Anglo- 
Americans — being  a  now  species  to  the  uninformed  gringo — 
something  of  the  skeleton  must  be  revealed,  and  that  is  done 
here  in  a  section  devoted  to  national  histories.  It  is  to  be 
observed,  however,  that  it  is  distinctly  regarded  as  an  ap- 
pendix to  the  principal  story.1 

Just  how  much  or  how  little  should  one  tell  between  the 
covers  of  a  single  volume?  At  the  one  extreme,  one  might 
get  in  as  much  of  the  detail  as  possible — all  of  the  presidents 
and  constitutions,  and  a>s  much  as  space  permits  of  social, 
political,  economic,  and  intellectual  factors  and  events,  with 
all  possible  names  and  dates.  The  result  would  be  a  mass 
of  information,  whose  usefulness  would  be  impaired,  how- 
ever, because  few  would  read  it,  unless  compelled  to  do  so, 
and  still  fewer  would  be  able  to  assimilate  it  and  obtain  any- 

1  T  do  not  believe  that  wtudents  should  be  required  to  learn  tho  separate 
stones  of  twenty  countries,  even  in  the  comparatively  simplified  form  given 
here.  One  might  hold  them  for  either  of  the  two  larger  groups  (the  Caribbean 
area  and  the  other  South  American  countries),  and,  perhaps,  have  them  spe- 
cialize, in  their  general  reading,  on  some  one  of  the  republics. 
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Furthermore,  much  of  the  story  of  one  country  may  be  in- 
volved with  that  of  another,  wherefore  it  may  well  be  told 
at  one  place  instead  of  two.  Thus,  much  of  Peruvian  history 
is  given  in  connection  with  Bolivia  and  Chile,  and  the  most 
spectacular  fact  in  the  story  of  Colombia  is  considered  in 
the  article  on  Panama. 

As  for  the  smaller  technical  details,  I  have  followed  the 
methods  recited  in  the  Preface  of  the  Colonial  volume.  Some 
of  them  may  be  set  down  briefly  here.  The  term  "Hispanic" 
America  is  used  for  all  the  area  south  of  the  United  States.1 
For  greater  clearness,  regions  are  usually  called  by  the  names 
they  possess  today,  rather  than  by  their  changing  designa- 
tions in  the  past.  The  term  ''United  States"  is  often  used 
as  an  adjective.  Nevertheless,  it  was  difficult  to  refrain  con- 
sistently from  employing  the  incorrect  " American"  and 
" Americans,"  when  having  reference  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  The  same  rule  of  minimum  entry  is  followed 
in  footnote  citations.  They  may  range  from  a  family  name 
and  a  page,  e.g.  Ayarragaray,  90  (where  the  sole  author 
with  a  certain  name  has  written  a  single  book,  among  those 
given  full  entry  in  the  Essay  on  Authorities),  up  to  com- 
plete bibliographical  information  for  material  not  fully  de- 
scribed elsewhere. 

One  cannot  put  in  years  of  labor  on  a  volume  such  as  this 
without  asking  and  receiving  help  from  numerous  persons. 
To  name  all  who  aided  me,  some  much  and  some  a  none-the- 
less  appreciated  little,  would  require  a  long  and,  to  most 
readersr  meaningless  list,  besides  which  I  might  unintention- 
ally overlook  one  or  two.  To  all,  therefore,  who  have  as- 
sisted me,  I  give  my  sincerest  thanks.  Most  numerous  in 
this  unnamed  group  are  the  members  of  my  seminar,  who 
have  always  done  much  to  " write  my  books"  for  me.  There 
are  three  individuals,  however,  who  call  for  specific  mention. 

I  am  one  of  many  who  have  frequently  expressed  thanks 

1  Those  who  still  use  the  term  "Latin"  America  might  do  well  to  remember 
that  there  once  was  a  Roman  Hispania,  embracing  what  are  now  Spain  and 
Portugal,  while  "Latin"  Europe  takes  in  Italy  and  France,  also — and  gener- 
ally considered  the  more  important  parts  of  the  Latin  group,  too.  The  term. 
"Hispanic"  fits.  The  term  "Latin"  does  not.  If  there  is,  any  saeredness  in 
accuracy,  the  choice  between  the  two  would  not  seem  to  be  difficult. 
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to  Herbert  Eugene  Bolton,  a  past  president  of  the  American 
Historical  Association  who  for  many  years  has  been  head 
of  the  Department  of  History  at  the  University  of  California, 
as  well  as  a  famous  historian.  Are  these  inclusions  of  Doctor 
Bolton  a  mere  formality?  Decidedly  not !  In  my  case,  it  is 
not  so  much  on  account  of  any  precise  data  he  supplied,  al- 
though the  sum  total  of  the  occasional  advice  he  has  given 
me  would  add  up  to  a  vast  amount.  I  think  I  am  grateful 
to  him,  most  of  all,  for  the  value  of  my  association  with  him. 
In  nearly  thirty  years  at  the  University  of  California,  the 
outstanding  feature  in  the  things  I  like  best  to  remember 
is  the  friendship  of  Professor  Bolton.  For  years,  on  occa- 
sional Fridays,  I  have  had  a  habit  of  dropping  into  his  office, 
for  no  reason  in  particular,  except  to  have  a  chat  with  him, 
because  it  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  Bolton  "spoke  my 
language. ;;  As  a  result  of  these  visits,  too,  I  am  in  his  debt 
for  much  of  my  knowledge  of  Bolton's  own  writings,  as  he 
has  read  to  me,  sometimes,  whole  chapters.  I  have  profited 
greatly,  in  a  utilitarian  sense,  from  my  acquaintance  with 
Bolton,  but  gained  even  more  in  genuine  happiness  from  my 
association  with  him  as  a  friend — a  friend  whom  I  liked  as 
much  as  I  esteemed  and  admired  him,  which  is  saying  a 
great  deal. 

Dr.  Lewis  Winkler  Bealer,  one  of  the  best  informed  and 
most  painstaking  scholars  in  the  Hispanic  American  field, 
has  read  the  entire  manuscript,  making  numerous  helpful 
suggestions  in  consequence.  Finally,  there  must  be  the  alto- 
gether inadequate  words  of  appreciation  to  Mrs.  Chapman, 
the  ideal  wife  for  a  scholar.  She  typed  the  manuscript,  and 
made  most  of  the  index,  but  these  were  merely  some  of  the 
greater  bits  of  drudgery  she  performed,  not  to  mention  her 
unfailing  moral  support. 

CHAKLES  E.  CHAPMAN 
Berkeley,  California 
Sept.  10,  1937 
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REPUBLICAN    HISPANIC    AMERICA: 
A   HISTORY 

CHAPTER  I 

HUMAN   FACTORS 

HISTORY  explains  the  present.  The  present  illuminates  the 
past.  Without  something  of  both,  one  cannot  adequately 
appreciate  either.  What  are  the  Hispanic  American  people 
at  the  present  time?  They  are  the  product  of  their  history, 
and  one  who  could  really  know  their  history  would  also 
know  what  they  are,  as  exactly  as  a  mathematician  knows 
that  two  and  two  make  four.  But,  since  nobody  could  pos- 
sibly know  all  the  facts  that  serve  as  the  materials  for  his- 
tory— which  means  everything  that  ever  was  or  ever  hap- 
pened— and  since  the  function  of  history  is  to  explain  the 
present,  it  is  an  advantage  to  the  historian  to  have  actual 
experience  of  what  the  present  is  in  outward  seeming,  before 
he  begins  his  examination  of  the  past.  Most  decidedly  it  is 
not  possible,  however,  to  depend  solely  on  actual  experience, 
because,  all  too  frequently,  it  turns  out  to  be  merely  "out- 
ward seeming,"  very  far  removed  from  fact.1 

In  this  chapter,  an  attempt  will  be  made,  by  one  who  has 

1  Many  illustrations  could  be  given  of  the  fatuous  ignorance  of  men  who 
think  they  know  a  country  merely  because  they  ''have  lived  in  it  for  twenty 
years."  One  of  the  most  amusing  examples  in  the  writer's  experience  occurred 
in  a  controversy  he  had  with  the  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Havana, 
just  prior  to  the  publication  of  his  A  history  of  the  Cuban  republic.  The  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  made  up  of  men  who  " really  knew  Cuba/'  because  they 
"had  lived  there  for  many  years,"  wanted  the  writer  to  climax  his  history  by 
saying  that  the  millennium  had  arrived  with  the  inauguration  of  Maehado  in 
1925  as  president  of  Cuba,  and  it  protested  against  the  suggestion  of  a  "mere 
professor,"  who  "had  been  in  the  island  only  a  few  months,"  that,  in  the  light  of 
Cuba's  past,  the  new  administration  was  still  on  trial.  The  writer — whatever 
he  may  have  thought  to  himself — did  not  go  the  length  of  asserting  that  Cuba 
would  continue  to  have  political  difficulties  of  the  same  type  she  had  had  in 
the  immediately  preceding  years,  but  he  would  not  belittle  them.  Most  of  all, 
he  would  not  agree  to  the  Chamber's  demand  that  he  refrain  from  publishing 
his  book.  The  world  knows  now  what  Maehado  was,  and  the  world  knows  that 
the  political  evils  of  the  earlier  days  of  the  republic  were  not  wholly  dead  and 
buried. 

Just  briefly  to  mention  another  instance  of  the  same  sort,  an  English  writer. 
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some  acquaintance  with  Hispanic  America,  both  through 
long  study  of  her  history  and  frequent  personal  association,1 
to  give  the  reader  a  pre-view  of  the  people  in  whose  history 
he  is  interested.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  much  easier  to  write  a 
volume  than  a  chapter  on  this  subject,  which  would  enable 
one  to  avoid  the  numerous  pitfalls  necessarily  involved  in  a 
shorter  account.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  reader,  how- 
ever, it  is  better  to  have  a  chapter  than  nothing  at  all 
Otherwise,  this  history  might  lack  the  atmosphere  of  the 
peoples  with  whom  it  deals. 

In  any  country  of  the  world,  one  may  find  individuals 
who  represent  all  varieties  of  persons,  whether  they  be  good, 
bad,  or  indifferent.  That  is  as  true  of  Hispanic  America  as 
it  is,  for  example,  of  England  or  the  United  States.  It  is, 
nevertheless,  also  true  that  certain  traits  are  found  so  often 
in  the  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  particular  region 
as  to  give  the  people  of  that  region  something  in  the  way  of 
characteristics  which  mark  them  off  from  those  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  The  term  Englishman  connotes  some- 
thing very  different  from  Frenchman,  for  example,  even 
though  there  are  honest  men  and  thieves  in  both  countries. 
And  that  is  true,  even  if  the  peoples  of  these  countries  have 
recognizable  differences  as  between  sections  within  their 
own  borders,  such,  for  example,  as  that  between  a  Cornish- 
man  and  the  London  cockney.  So,  too,  there  is  something 
in  general  Hispanic  American  character  which  sets  off  the 
peoples  of  the  southern  republics  from  others  in  the  world. 

named  Percy  Falcke  Martin,  wrote  a  book  entitled  Mexico  of  the  twentieth 
century  (2v.  London  and  New  York,  1907),  basing  it  very  largely  on  the  views 
of  foreigners  who  had  " lived  many  years  in  the  country/'  In  his  preface,  Mar- 
tin remarked  that  the  institutions  of  Mexico  were  as  sound  as  those  of  the 
United  States,  implying  that  Mexico  was  a&  little  likely  to  have  a  revolution 
as  was  the  English-speaking  republic  to  the  north.  His  volume  was  hardly  off 
the  press,  when  the  revolutions  in  Mexico  began,  and  they  have  been  going  on 
intermittently  ever  since.  No  historian,  with  even  a  modicum  of  knowledge 
with  respect  to  Mexico's  past,  would  have  ventured  any  such  rash  statement  as 
Martin  made. 

1  The  writer  has  been  a  student  of  Hispanic  American  history  since  1908, 
and  has  been  in  Spain  and  Portugal  and  all  the  republics  of  the  Americas  except 
Paraguay.  The  sum  total  of  his  numerous  trips  to  Hispanic  countries  accumu- 
late to  about  five  years.  After  all,  a  professor  of  Hispanic  American  history, 
with  only  the  normal  span  of  life,  must  stay  at  home  some  of  the  time.  Five 
years  in  the  countries  which  are  the  subject  of  his  specialty  represent  a  much 
longer  period  than  most  professors  of  this  material  have  been  able  to  experi- 
ence, especially  in  the  case  of  those  who  have  also  engaged  in  a  long  career  of 
historical  study. 
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To  be  sure,  there  are  pronounced  internal  differences.  The 
Brazilian,  with  his  Portuguese  heritage,  can  see  a  vast  differ- 
ence between  himself  and  the  Spanish-descended  Argentin- 
ian. The  Argentinian,  living  in  a  forward-looking  white 
man's  country,  would  doubtless  prefer  to  compare  himself 
with  a  Frenchman  or  an  Englishman,,  rather  than  to  be 
placed  in  the  same  category  with  the  largely  Indian,  if  also 
Spanish-speaking,  Bolivian.  And  that  same  Bolivian  would 
see  a  wide  divergence  between  himself  and  some  other  Bo- 
livian, according  as  they  came  from  an  Aymara  or  a  Quechua 
region,  to  say  nothing  of  the  social  stratum  to  which  each 
of  them  might  happen  to  belong.  These  and  numerous 
other  differences  have  always  to  be  taken  into  account,  but 
there  are,  also,  likenesses.  There  is  &  Hispanic  America 
and  a  Hispanic  American  history,  and  there  is  a  Hispanic 
American  people.  Therefore,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  Hispanic 
American  character,  even  though  reservations  ought  to  be 
made,  whether  actually  expressed  or  not,  with  respect  to 
almost  any  assertion  that  may  be  advanced. 

The  peoples  of  Hispanic  America  are  a  conglomerate,  in 
varying  proportions,  of  whites,  reds,  and  blacks.  The  most 
nearly  white  part  of  Hispanic  America  is  southern  South 
America,  embracing  Argentina,  Uruguay,  Chile,  and  south- 
ern Brazil.  The  Indian-blooded  sections  are  mainly  along 
the  Andean  chain,  from  Bolivia  and  Peru  northward,  and 
extending  along  the  cordillera  through  Central  America  and 
Mexico,  but  also  including  Paraguay  and  portions  of  Venezu- 
ela in  South  America.  Black  Hispanic  America  is  to  be  found 
along  the  Atlantic  coast  and  in  the  Caribbean,  beginning 
with  Brazil,  but  not  so  prominently  in  Mexico*1  A  number  of 
qualifications  have  to  be  made,  however,  if  one  is  to  get  the 
racial  situation  clearly  in  mind.  It  may  be  well,  therefore, 
to  review,  in  broad  outline,  the  populations  of  each  of  the 
countries,  as  a  preliminary  to  still  ^further  differentiations — 
in  "broad  outline/'  because  anything  even  remotely  approxi- 
mating accuracy  in  Hispanic  American  statistics  in  this 
particular  does  not  exist.2 

1  There  has  been  a  considerable  overflow  of  Negro  blood,  from  the  Caribbean 
to  the  Pacific,  in  Costa  Rica,  Panama,  and  Colombia.   Cf.  infra,  4-6. 

2  The  figures  for  populations  of  countries  are  given  in  round  numbers,  dis- 
regarding the  more  precise,  official  statistics,  which,  however,  are  probably  in- 
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Argentina  (12,000,000)  is  a  more  nearly  white  country 
than  the  United  States.  There  never  was  any  great  amount 
of  Negro  blood  there,  and  the  once  numerous  Indians  have 
almost  disappeared,  save  for  a  few  scattered  thousands  in 
Patagonia.  Uruguay  (2,000,000)  is  possibly  even  more 
nearly  pure  white  than  Argentina.  Chile  (4,500,000)  is  an 
Andean  country,  but  is  virtually  white,  even  though  perhaps 
every  old  Chilean  family  would  find  some  Indians  in  the 
family  tree,  if  it  would  go  back  far  enough  into  the  past  to 
look  for  them.  Probably  fewer  than  two  hundred  thousand 
Indians  are  still  to  be  found  in  Chile. 

The  most  thoroughly  Indian  country  of  Hispanic  America 
is  Paraguay  (900,000),  although  it  has  some  close  rivals.  In 
Paraguay,  however,  the  ordinary  language  is  an  Indian 
tongue,  Guaranf,  and  not  the  much  more  prevalent  Spanish 
of  other  parts  of  Hispanic  America.  Nevertheless,  the  slender 
minority  of  Spanish-descended  whites  rule  the  country,  and 
they  speak  Spanish.  Bolivia  (3,000,000)  is  only  a  little  less 
Indian  than  Paraguay.  Certainly  not  more  than  ten  per 
cent  of  the  people  can  call  themselves  white,  and  then  only 
with  reservations,  while  the  other  ninety  per  cent  are  either 
Indians  or  mestizos  (mixed  Indian  and  white),  with  the  latter 
predominating.  Peru  (6,250,000)  is  perhaps  a  little  whiter 
than  Bolivia,  but  only  a  little,  while  Ecuador  (2,600,000)  is 
in  about  the  same  position  as  Bolivia.  In  both  Peru  and 
Ecuador,  there  is  a  sprinkling  of  Negro  blood  along  the 
coast. 

Colombia  (9,000,000)  is  the  greatest  racial  hodgepodge  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  being  both  Andean  and  Caribbean 
in  character.  The  Negro  and  mulatto  regions  are  in  the  low- 
lying  areas  of  the  Caribbean,  but  also  overflowing  to  the 
ports  of  the  Pacific  coast.  The  Indians  are  in  the  valleys 
between  the  mountains  of  the  interior,  and  the  whites  are  to 
be  found  mainly  in  the  cities,  especially  in  the  plateau  in 
which  Bogota,  the  capital,  is  situated.  The  mestizos  are  in 

correct.  The  proportions  of  color  assigned  are,  admittedly,  rough  estimates, 
not  to  be  taken  literally,  but  giving  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  situation.  In- 
cidentally, some  alleged  "statistics"  of  Hispanic  American  countries  have 
been  dismissed  altogether  in  the  formulation  of  these  particular  estimates. 
More  precise,  but  possibly  not  more  exact,  figures  are  given  for  each  country 
in  the  National  Histories  Appendix.  Cf.  infra,  178. 
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both  the  Indian  and  the  white  sections.  Perhaps  ten  per 
cent  of  the  whole  are  white,  with  Indian  blood,  in  varying 
proportions,  in  about  two-thirds  of  the  remainder,  and 
Negro  blood  in  the  rest. 

Brazil  (40,000,000)  is  primarily  black  in  the  equatorial 
regions  of  the  north,  but  is  very  largely  white,  and  in  increas- 
ing degree,  as  one  goes  farther  south.  Impressions  of  in- 
dividuals who  have  been  in  Brazil — and  this  must  be  a 
matter  of  impressions,  in  view  of  the  lack  of  precise  sta- 
tistics— vary  all  the  way  from  those  who  say  there  is  not 
a  white  man  in  the  country,  to  others  who  believe  that  at 
least  half  of  the  population,  on  a  somewhat  generous  in- 
terpretation of  the  term,  may  be  considered  white.  It 
is  probably  true  that  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  the  state  of 
Sao  Paulo,  unquestionably  the  most  important  part  of 
present-day  Brazil,  are  mainly  white  or  mulatto,  with  a  still 
greater  proportion  of  white  blood  in  the  more  sparsely 
settled  provinces  farther  south.  The  Indians,  once  very 
prominent  numerically,  have  virtually  disappeared,  except 
for  a  few  tribes  in  the  far  interior.  Yet,  every  Brazilian  white 
of  an  old  family  has  something  of  Indian  ancestry,  and  that 
is  perhaps  even  more  true  of  the  Negroes.  Not  only  did  the 
early  Portuguese  settlers  fail  to  bring  women  with  them,  but 
also  the  black  slaves  imported  into  the  country  were,  most 
of  them,  men.  The  Indians  provided  the  wives  and  help- 
meets of  early  days — they  and  then*  half-breed  descendants, 
that  is.  Brazil  has  for  a  century,  especially  in  recent  years, 
been  a  haven  for  the  immigrant,  however,  and  these  new- 
comers often  brought  their  women  with  them.  Since  modern 
immigration  in  Hispanic  America  is  almost  wholly  white,  if 
one  except  the  few  thousands  of  orientals  who  have  come  in, 
it  must  mean  that  Brazil  has  been  adding  great  quantities 
to  her  store  of  white  blood.  Most  of  It  is  to  be  found  in  the 
less  warm  climates  of  the  south.1 

Panama  (500,000)  is  primarily  black,  with  some  peculiar- 
ities of  her  own.  Many  of  the  Negroes  represent  a  recent 
importation,  descendants  of  the  thousands  of  English- 

1  Many  poor  Portuguese  immigrants  have  married  wealthy  Negro  or  mulatto 
women,  thus  contributing,  through  their  descendants,  to  the  white  blood  of  the 
country. 
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speaking  Jamaican  blacks  who  came  in  as  laborers,  at  the 
time  of  the  building  of  the  Panama  Canal.  With  the  added 
factor  of  the  prominence  of  the  United  States  in  Panama,  as 
a  result  of  the  United  States-controlled  Canal  Zone,  it  is 
difficult  to  say  whether  one  hears  more  English  or  Spanish 
in  this  republic.  In  the  rural  districts,  are  some  few  Indian 
or  mestizo  survivors  of  the  normally  red  blood  of  this  region, 
while  in  the  cities  are  the  numerically  inferior,  but,  as  usual, 
dominating,  Spanish-descended  whites. 

Central  America  is  mainly  the  land  of  the  mestizo,  but  has 
a  black  strip  to  the  north  and  east  of  the  cordillera  along  the 
Caribbean— largely  English-speaking,  as  a  result  of  the  prom- 
inence of  the  banana  plantations,  which  are  owned  by  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  employing  originally  Jamaican 
Negro  labor.  The  great  bulk  of  the  population  of  these  five 
countries  live  on  the  Pacific  side  of  the  mountains,  however, 
and  they  continue  the  Andean  characteristics.  Costa  Rica 
(500,000)  is  often  called  a  white  country,  and  in  the  plateau 
region  of  the  capital  city,  San  Jose,  that  is  what  it  is.  It  is 
very  heavily  Negroid,  however,  along  the  Caribbean,  and 
the  blacks  appear  also  to  have  jumped  the  cordillera  and 
landed  in  the  ports  of  the  Pacific.  Out  in  the  rural  districts, 
something  of  an  Indian  and  mestizo  population  still  carries 
on  a  feeble  existence.  Of  course,  the  whites  rule. 

Nicaragua  (750,000),  Honduras  (850,000),  and  Salvador 
(1,500,000)  are  mestizo  countries.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  just 
where  the  dividing  lines  come,  but  at  the  top  there  is  a 
minority  which  may  be  called  white,  while  there  is  also  a 
perhaps  smaller  minority  which  may  be  called  Indian  rather 
than  mestizo.  Nicaragua  and,  even  more,  Honduras  have 
large  black  populations  along  the  Caribbean,  but  in  Salvador, 
which  does  not  touch  the  Caribbean,  the  Negroid  elements 
are  almost  non-existent.  Honduras  is  probably  the  most 
nearly  Indian  of  these  three  countries,  while  progressive 
Salvador  is  most  nearly  white.  Guatemala  (2,250,000)  may 
be  more  Indian  than  mestizo,  but  the  small  sprinkling  of 
whites  rule  the  country, 

Mexico  (16,500,000)  is  mainly  pure  Indian  and  mestizo. 
Estimates  of  the  amount  of  white  blood  in  the  country 
vary  from  five  to  perhaps  twenty  per  cent.  Somewhere  in 
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between  these  figures  the  truth  may  lie,  if  one  always  re- 
members that,  on  the  basis  of  Indian  ancestry,  the  population 
of  Mexico  would  be  even  less  than  five  per  cent  white.  Of 
course,  the  whites  are  in  control,  even  if  many  of  Mexico's 
ruling  class  are  obviously  part  Indian  and  despite  high- 
sounding  programs  on  behalf  of  the  red  man.  White  immi- 
gration seemed  for  a  time  to  be  modifying  the  character  of 
the  population,  but  the  current  has  moved  in  the  opposite 
direction  in  the  disturbed  epoch  since  1910. x 

The  Caribbean  islands  are  a  black  man's  paradise.  Yet, 
Cuba  (4,000,000)  is  sometimes  said  to  be  seventy  per  cent 
white.  A  statistician  from  the  state  of  Mississippi  might 
very  well  put  the  figures  the  other  way  around.  Neverthe- 
less, this  country,  with  its  phenomenal  prosperity  during 
most  of  the  present  century,  has  attracted  a  great  white  im- 
migration, mostly  Spanish.  Haiti  (2,500,000),  the  western 
republic  in  the  island  of  Hispaniola,2  is  perhaps  ninety  per 
cent  black  and  ten  per  cent  mulatto,  with  the  whites  (except 
for  a  few  foreigners)  not  in  evidence  at  all.  Yet,  those  who 
are  most  nearly  white,  the  mulattos,  with  their  few  drops  of 
French  blood,  are  the  dominating  class.  In  the  Dominican 
Republic  (1,200,000),  the  Spanish-speaking  country  in  east- 
ern Hispaniola,  most  of  the  people  are  mulattoes,  but  the 
whites  rule  the  country.  Puerto  Rico  (1,500,000),  now  under 
the  flag  of  the  United  States,  is  in  great  part  Negro  or  mu- 
latto, but  has  a  considerable  white  population,  mainly  Span- 
ish. In  all  the  Caribbean  there  are  few  survivals  of  the 
former  millions  of  Indians.  They  live  on,  if  at  all,  through 
their  black  and  white  descendants. 

To  the  south,  along  the  northern  mainland  of  South  Amer- 
ica, is  the  republic  of  Venezuela  (3,250,000),  mainly  mulatto 

1  It  is  sometimes  asserted  that  the  white  influence  is  dying  out  in.  Mexico, 
which  would  be  contrary  to  the  normal  trend  in  Hispanic  America,  if  true.  Cf . 
Esquivel  Obregon,  Toribio,  "  Factors  in  the  historical  evolution  of  Mexico,"  in 
Hispanic  American  historical  review,  II,  no.  2  (May,  1919),  135-172.     It  is 
questionable,  however,  if  this  will  prove  to  be  the  case  in  the  centuries  to  come. 

2  In  1933,  the  name  Hispaniola  was  suggested,  in  United  States  geographic 
"board,  Sixth  report  .  .  .  (1890  to  1932}  (Washington,  1933),  367,  for  the  island 
heretofore  more  often  called  Haiti,  but  which  includes  the  Dominican  Republic 
as  well  as  the  republic  of  Haiti.    " Hispaniola"  not  only  has  the  sanction  of 
tradition,  in  that  it  was  the  early  name  applied  by  the  Spaniards,  but  also 
avoids  the  confusion  of  a  term  which  might  mean  either  the  whole  island  or 
else  a  mere  part  thereof. 
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and  mestizo.  There  is  very  little  of  either  pure  Negro  or  pure 
Indian  blood  in  the  country,  but,  it  goes  without  saying,  that 
those  entitled  to  be  called  white  are  the  ruling  class.  The 
black-blooded,  sparsely  settled,  three  Guianas  (British, 
Dutch,  and  French)  never  were  Hispanic,  in  the  social  sense 
of  the  word,  and  may  be  omitted  from  the  account,  as  also 
the  foreign-owned,  Negroid  islands  of  the  Caribbean.1 

Not  only  are  there  the  differences  in  the  amount  of  color, 
from  country  to  country,  but  also  there  are  yet  other  dif- 
ferences within  each  of  the  groups  as  well.  For  example,  few 
Hispanic  American  republics  have  a  white  population  the 
equal  in  vigor  and  virility  of  the  Chileans.  The  whites  in 
many  of  the  other  countries  may  perhaps  have  certain  virtues 
in  which  they  surpass  the  Chileans,  but  not  in  physical  resist- 
ance and  all  that  goes  with  it.2  In  like  manner,  the  remark- 
able Araucanian  Indians  are  as  far  apart,  for  example,  from 
the  tame  natives  of  the  Peruvian  uplands  as  are  the  poles  of 
the  earth.  This  is  only  one  illustration  out  of  many  which 
might  be  given.  The  black  areas  of  Hispanic  America  are 
generally  superior  to  the  red  in  bodily  strength,  but  usually 
are  backward  in  civilization.  In  the  case  of  mixed  races — 
mestizoSj  mulattoes,  and  zambos  (mixed  Indian  and  Negro) — 
the  traits  of  one  color  or  another  may  predominate,  but  the 
black  and  the  red  are  perhaps  more  persistent  than  the  white, 
until  such  time  as  the  individual  reaches  the  border  line 
where  he  is  almost  ready  to  "pass  for  white.77  All  of  these 
caste  groups,  however,  to  a  great  extent  possess  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  locality  in  which  they  live,  being  in  a  meas- 
ure Peruvian,  Bolivian,  Venezuelan,  and  so  forth,  and  not 
merely  mestizos,  mulattoes,  or  zambos.  That  means,  also,  that 
within  a  given  region,  despite  differences  of  color,  all  racial 
groups  have  certain  resemblances. 

To  sum  up,  then,  with  respect  to  the  social  structure  on 

1  They  are  discussed,  however,  in  the  National  Histories  Appendix.     Cf. 
infra,  298-299. 

2  In  1916,  while  the  writer  was  in  Peru,  a  bill  was  introduced  in  the  Peruvian 
Congress  for  the  importation  of  a  hundred  thousand  Russian  men,  who  were 
to  be  married  to  Peruvian  girls,  with  the  idea  of  improving  the  physical  strength 
of  the  race.  The  bill  did  not  pass,  but  it  represented  an  undercurrent  of  belief 
among  the  Peruvians  themselves  that  the  nation  is  lacking  in  that  bodily  vigor 
they  would  like  to  see  it  possess.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  most  other  countries 
in  the  Indian  belt  of  Hispanic  America. 
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racial  lines,  there  is  an  aristocracy  of  Hispanic-descended 
whites.  Leading  white  foreigners  have  close  associations  with 
this  class,  and  a  few  of  those  of  mixed  blood,  or  those  who  do 
not  yet  count  as  white,  have  managed  to  win  a  place  along- 
side the  white  aristocrats,  generally  by  the  route  of  military 
and  political  success.  The  middle  class,  in  the  Anglo-Ameri- 
can sense,  is  scant  to  non-existent,  but  is  appearing  in  faint  be- 
ginnings in  some  of  the  better  countries.  Possession  of  white 
blood,  in  greater  or  lesser  degree,  is  a  prominent  note  in  this 
group.  All  the  rest,  including  some  poor  whites,  most  of  the 
mixed  races,  and  virtually  all  of  the  reds  and  blacks,  make  up 
the  masses,  or  vast  majority  of  the  population. 

From  the  foregoing,  it  will  appear  that  the  social  value  of 
being  all  or  partially  white  is  enormous.  Politically,  econom- 
ically, and,  much  more  rarely,  intellectually,  a  person  of  red 
or  black  blood  (but  usually  part  white)  may  now  and  then 
break  through  into  the  circles  of  the  whites,  but  generally 
only  in  order  to  become  a  " white  man"  himself.  And  yet, 
although  the  differences  in  social  classes  are  far  greater  in 
Hispanic  America  than  they  are  in  the  United  States,  the 
lines  are  not  so  rigidly  drawn  in  ordinary  daily  intercourse. 
White  individuals  and  colored  may  live  in  the  same  neighbor- 
hood, without  any  sense  of  social  shock,  and  a  white  young 
man  does  not  shy  away  from  his  wooing  if  the  young  woman 
of  his  fancy  has  an  obvious  streak  of  Indian  or  Negro  blood. 
Perhaps  he  subconsciously  remembers  that  he  too  had  colored 
ancestors,  a  few  generations  farther  back. 

From  the  Rio  Grande  to  Tierra  del  Fuego,  then,  there  are 
marked  racial  differences.  Yet,  also,  if  there  is  one  fact  in 
Hispanic  American  history  which  is  more  striking  than  any 
other,  it  is  that  there  are  similarities,  both  socially  and  po- 
litically. There  were  in  the  colonial  period,  and  there  still  are 
today,  so  that  it  is  possible  to  treat  all  of  these  countries  to- 
gether, as  one  more  or  less  recognizable  whole.  The  keynote 
is  in  the  dominance  of  the  Hispanic-descended,  native-born 
white,  or  Creole  (criollo),  as  he  is  called  in  these  countries. 
Outnumbered  a  thousand  to  one,  in  the  beginning,  by  the  In- 
dians he  conquered,  or  in  later  periods,  in  some  sections,  by 
his  Negro  slaves,  the  white  man,  nevertheless,  was  in  control, 
and  gradually  improved  his  position,  even  in  relative  numbers. 
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Through  the  centuries,  there  has  been  a  whitening  process, 
constantly  going  on.  On  the  one  hand,  there  has  been  the 
law  of  Mendelism,  whereby  racial  mixtures  tend  eventually 
to  become  some  one  or  another  of  the  races  involved.  The 
well-known  case  of  Caramuru  in  Brazil  had  thousands,  or 
even  millions,  of  parallels  in  the  racial  history  of  Hispanic 
America,  which  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  melting-pots 
in  the  history  of  the  world.1  Then,  there  has  been  the 
perhaps  equally  important  factor  of  immigration — almost 
wholly  white,  and  most  marked  in  those  Atlantic  coast  and 
Caribbean  countries  which  have  shown  the  greatest  rate  of 
progress.  Under  all  the  circumstances,  it  is  not  too  mpch  to 
say  that  the  history  of  Hispanic  America  has  been  that  of  a 
white  people,  and  the  time  will  probably  come  when  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  colored  groups  will  be  an  altogether  subordi- 
nate affair. 

Whites,  well  and  good.  But  who  were  and  are  these  whites? 
Dominant  everywhere,  they  were,  in  Spanish  America, 
primarily  the  Andalusian-descended  Spanish  element.  In 
other  words,  they  were  the  most  Moslem-blooded,  Arab- 
resembling,  thoroughly  individualistic,  of  the  ultra-individ- 
ualistic Spanish  race.  They  had  the  good  traits  of  their 
Spanish  heritage  and  the  bad,  but  the  one  and  the  other 
were  modified  or  accentuated  by  the  conditions  they  en- 
countered in  the  New  World.  In  particular,  their  already 
bristling  individualism  was  enhanced  by  the  position  they 
occupied.  A  slender  minority,  at  the  outset,  in  the  midst 
of  vastly  outnumbering  masses  of  subject  peoples  and  free 
to  do  as  they  pleased,  they  became  even  more  turbulent, 
undisciplined,  unrestrained,  and  selfish  in  their  individual- 
ism, if  also  most  remarkably  and  delightfully  free  in  the 
manner  of  their  lives.  Into  this  same  pattern,  also,  the 
Portuguese-descended  Brazilians  and  the  somewhat  French- 
descended  Haitians  of  the  ruling  class  may  be  fitted.  Espe- 
cially in  the  cities,  does  one  find  this  generalization  about 
Hispanic  American  character  to  be  true — in  the  cities, 
which,  even  more  than  in  the  Anglo-American  world,  are 
the  social,  political,  economic,  and  intellectual  centres  of 

1For  a  brief  account  of  the  Caramurti  incident,  see  Chapman,  Colonial 
Hispanic  America,  74-75. 
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life.  Out  in  the  rural  districts,  something  more  of  the  non- 
white  traits  and  characteristics  survive,  and  must  be  taken 
into  consideration,  but,  after  all,  it  is  the  cities  which  count 
the  most,  carrying  on  the  tradition  of  white  domination  in 
Hispanic  America. 

The  foreigner  in  Hispanic  America  will  note  oddities  and 
peculiarities  in  the  character  of  the  people,  in  part  because 
he  himself  is  "odd  and  peculiar/7  when  viewed  from  then- 
standpoint.  Things  will  strike  his  attention,  and  perhaps  be 
misinterpreted,  because  they  are  so  unlike  what  he  has 
known  at  home.  In  fairness,  this  must  be  borne  in  mind. 
Nevertheless,  he  may  be  substantially  correct  in  describing 
what  he  sees,  even  though  he  may  not  understand  it  and 
may  give  it  too  much  weight,  or  too  little.  He  will  observe 
something  of  the  racial  differences  already  remarked  upon. 
It  may  strike  him  with  surprise  that  the  mother  countries, 
Spain  and  Portugal,  are  not  so  highly  esteemed  as  England 
is  in  the  United  States,  with  many  Argentinians  and  Brazil- 
ians, for  example,  going  so  far  as  to  insist  that  their  civiliza- 
tion is  French,  not  Spanish  or  Portuguese!  If  the  foreign 
visitor  has  equipped  himself  with  Castilian  Spanish,  he  will 
discover  that  there  are  many  differences,  from  country  to 
country,  in  the  Spanish  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  in 
pronunciation,  vocabulary,  and  idiom.  The  northern  for- 
eigner will  be  immeasurably  impressed  by  the  insanitary 
customs  of  Hispanic  America.  Filth  and  odors  in  the  streets, 
the  prominence  of  the  bug  kingdom,  defects  in  the  bath- 
room, and  unconcern  over  germs  are  some  of  the  concom- 
itants. Differences  in  table  manners  from  those  of  his  own 
country  will  be  set  down  as  crudities,  perhaps.1  Over  and 
above  all  else,  however,  the  careful  observer  will  be  struck 
by  the  many  manifestations  of  individualism  in  the  ordinary 
life  of  all  parts  of  Hispanic  America. 

There  is  a  bright  side  to  individualism  which  a  northern- 

1  It  is  in  such  minor  incidents  of  life  as  table  manners  that  individuals,  in 
describing  another  people,  really  describe  themselves,  as  they  indicate  their 
reactions.  To  use  the  wrong  utensil  at  the  table  is  commonly  regarded  as  a  so- 
cial impropriety  of  deepest  dye.  Yet  every  people  has  varied  in  its  dining  habits 
from  age  to  age,  and  no  two  people  in  any  given  age  have  exactly  the  same  cus- 
toms, while  all,  perhaps,  satisfactorily  manage  the  main  object  of  the  feast, 
which  is  the  consumption  of  food,  to  the  accompaniment  of  whatever  social 
intercourse  as  may  be  deemed  desirable. 
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blooded  foreigner  may  fail  to  comprehend,  since  it  is  made 
up  largely  of  traits  lacking  in  himself.  Perhaps  its  most 
prominent  keynote  is  its  atmosphere  of  personal  freedom. 
Even  in  the  countries  whose  external  history  seems  mainly 
to  be  concerned  with  civil  wars  and  violent  dictatorships, 
this  factor  is  still  present.  The  northerner,  with  his  rela- 
tively decent  government,  is,  nevertheless,  much  more  cir- 
cumscribed by  the  inhibitions  which  are  inherent  in  the 
more  strongly  associational  society  from  which  he  comes. 
What  somebody  else  may  think  or  do,  is  a  decidedly  im- 
portant limitation  on  his  conduct.  In  Hispanic  America, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  social  ideal  may  be  expressed  simply 
in  the  following  terms : 

"I  want  what  I  want  when  I  want  it;  and  I  am  going  to  get 
it  if  I  can;  no  matter  what  anybody  else  may  say  or  do;  and  I 
don't  care  what  they  do,  either,  provided  they  will  let  me  alone." 

Obviously  there  are  many  easily  discernible  evils  springing 
from  this  philosophy,  which,  on  its  worst  side,  attains  to 
extremes  in  selfishness  and  lack  of  discipline.  Not  only 
foreigners,  but  also  Hispanic  Americans,  have  remarked 
upon  these  traits.  The  distinguished  Carlos  Bunge,  for 
example,1  analyzed  the  vices  of  Hispanic  America  under  the 
following  heads :  lack  of  moral  sense;  evils  from  race  mixture ; 
laziness;  selfishness;  verbosity;  submission  to  foreigners  in 
economic  matters;  falsehood;  and  disregard  of  law.  These 
defects  are  all  outgrowths  from  individualism  on  its  evil 
side.  Bunge  prophesied  that  they  would  eventually  be  cor- 
rected, but,  for  the  present  at  least,  they  do  exist.  Innumer- 
able instances  in  illustration  of  this  phase  of  individualism 
will  occur  to  anybody  who  has  lived  an  appreciable  period 
in  Hispanic  America,  appearing,  over  and  over  again,  so 
many  times  in  all  ranks  of  society  as  to  bespeak  a  racial 
trait,  and  not  merely  the  isolated  acts  of  a  few  individ- 
uals.2 

There  is  also  an  opposite  set  of  traits  in  Hispanic  American 
character,  difficult  to  grasp  and  difficult  to  describe,  which, 

1  In  Ms  Nuestra  America  (item  39  in  the  Essay  on  Authorities).   The  works 
of  Arguedas,  Bulnes,  and  Mendieta  (items  34,  38,  and  69)  are  interesting  exam- 
ples of  the  same  type  of  volume. 

2  Among  examples  of  this  are  the  frequent  instances  of  Hispanic  American 
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however,  must  be  taken  into  account,  in  order  to  under- 
stand Hispanic  Americans.  There  is,  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  a  distinct  inferiority  and  a  superiority  complex  in  the 
social  atmosphere.  Few  persons  would  admit  the  possession 
of  either  of  these  traits,  but,  of  the  two,  the  inferiority  is 
the  more  nearly  commendable,  and  it  is  natural  that  this 
should  appear  far  more  prominently  in  the  advanced  coun- 
tries and  in  the  cities,  than  in  the  more  ignorant  and  back- 
ward districts.  The  intelligent  Hispanic  American  knows 
that,  however  great  the  improvement  in  conditions  over  the 
past  century,  and  however  important  a  place  the  future 
holds  in  store,  his  country  has  not  yet  taken  a  front-rank 
place  in  any  of  the  more  commonly  recognized  phases  of  the 
world's  affairs.  Therefore,  if  subconsciously  and  even  if  he 
would  not  say  so  to  himself,  he  has  a  certain  sense  of  racial 
inferiority  in  the  presence  of  an  Englishman  or  a  Frenchman, 
for  example,  knowing  that  they  belong  to  peoples  who  have 
long  been  in  the  forefront  of  the  nations  in  the  arts  and 
practices  of  civilization.  Only  if  he  is  an  unusually  well- 
endowed  person  intellectually,  can  he  subtract  himself  from 
the  inferiority  which  he  cannot  help  imputing  to  his  country- 
men in  general. 

On  its  weaker  side,  the  inferiority  complex  of  the  Hispanic 
Americans  manifests  itself  in  imitations  of  foreigners,  in 
order  to  prove  that  they  too  know  how  to  conduct  them- 
selves in  the  most  approved  way.  Quite  naturally,  they 
sometimes  bend  over  backwards  in  their  efforts  to  stand 
correctly  along  these  lines.  For  example,  this  trait  partially 
explains  the  excessive  care  to  appear  in  just  the  right  way — 
in  dress  and  manner — on  all  formal  or  ceremonious  occa- 
sions. To  wear  the  wrong  article  of  clothing  or  say  the 

unwillingness  to  accept  defeat  in  athletic  contests.  The  following  are  a  few 
headings  of  newspaper  clippings  in  the  writer's  possession: 

Rabid  football  mob  tries  to  burn  building. 

Argentina  soccer  referee  shot. 

Five  slain  in  football  riots. 

Football  is  taken  seriously  in  south. 

Government  of  Argentina  to  supervise  soccer  games. 

Managua  ball-game  starts  riot. 

Havana  baseball  fan  attempts  to  shoot  ump. 

By  " football"  the  Hispanic  American  generally  means  soccer,  not  the  Ameri- 
can game.  The  writer  might  supply  a  headline  for  a  famous  champioeship 
game  he  saw  in  Buenos  Aires*  as  follows:  Football  mob  burns  grandstand. 
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wrong  thing  would  be  a  most  degrading  social  solecism.1 
Nevertheless,  the  inferiority  complex  in  Hispanic  America 
is,  on  the  whole,  deserving  of  praise.  It  is  compounded  of 
sane  recognition  of  conditions  as  they  are  and  of  ambition 
for  betterment.  If,  at  times,  it  has  somewhat  ridiculous 
illustrations,  it  leads,  also,  in  the  direction  of  an  advance 
which  will  one  day  make  a  feeling  of  inferiority  unnecessary 
and  unlikely.  Japan  of  the  nineteenth  century  followed  the 
same  course,  and  Japan  of  the  twentieth  century,  decidedly, 
has  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 

The  much  less  worthy  superiority  complex,  a  backward 
factor,  crowds  all  too  prominently  into  the  picture.  Some- 
times, indeed,  in  its  spoken  manifestations  it  is  a  product  of 
the  inferiority  complex.  By  much  shouting  of  the  contrary, 
individuals  try  to  persuade  others  and  themselves  that  they 
are  better  than,  down  in  their  hearts,  they  believe  them- 
selves to  be.  This  is  much  more  noteworthy  among  the  over- 
publicized  juventud,  or  youth,  of  Hispanic  America  than  in 
the  less  blatant  older  groups.  More  especially,  however, 
the  superiority  complex  is  the  product  of  ignorance,  and 
finds  its  most  unquestioned  expression  in  the  rural  districts 
of  the  backward  countries.  To  the  person  who  genuinely 
possesses  this  trait,  his  own  country  is  the  incarnation  of  the 
sum  total  of  all  perfections,  and  his  own  district  or  town  is 
the  only  true  representative  of  the  national  character.  If  he 
is  occasionally  given  a  shock,  as  he  learns  of  the  advances 
of  the  outside  world,  he  easily  convinces  himself,  neverthe- 
less, that  his  own  country  is  better,  for  has  it  not  the  finest 
sky  and  air,  or  the  best  rivers,  mountains,  or  forests,  and 
assuredly  the  most  attractive  women  in  the  universe?  So, 
he  goes  on,  from  year  to  year,  without  change  or  improve- 
ment, maintaining  conditions  with  which  he  is  familiar  and 
which  are  easy  to  understand.  That  way  lies  eventual 
failure — perhaps  extinction. 

There  are  many  characteristics  and  customs  in  Hispanic 
America  which  grow  naturally  out  of  those  already  de- 

1  One  might  wonder  how  such,  customs  can  exist,  alongside  the  normally 
excessive  freedom  of  Hispanic  American  individualism.  It  is  in  part  accounted 
for  by  the  innate  love  of  the  Hispanic  person  for  the  ceremonious  affair.  Partly, 
too,  it  represents  a  desire  for  improvement.  So,  after  all,  the  Hispanic  Ameri- 
can is  doing  "what  he  wants  to  when  he  wants  to." 
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scribed,  but  they  must  be  left  for  more  detailed  social 
studies,  or  they  may  in  some  cases  be  inferred  from  the 
narrative  of  events.  One  perhaps  ought  not  to  leave  this 
subject  without  referring,  even  if  with  grave  doubts  and 
trepidation,  to  the  women  of  Hispanic  America.  Seemingly, 
they  do  not  share  in  the  freedom  of  Hispanic  American 
individualism.  Legally  and  in  ordinary  social  acceptance, 
they  appear  to  be  in  a  position  which  is  inferior  to  that  of 
the  men  and  hedged  around  with  restrictions  that  would 
make  life  well-nigh  intolerable  to  an  Anglo-American  woman. 
The  men  are  passionately  devoted  to  them,  but  it  often 
seems  that  it  is  a  love,  not  so  much  for  an  equal  partner,  as 
for  a  possession,  though  prized  far  more  highly  than  one's 
favorite  dog  or  horse,  for  example. 

When  one  looks  deeper,  however,  there  is  probably  no 
need  for  any  extension  of  sympathy  to  the  Hispanic  Amer- 
ican women  on  account  of  their  state.  They  seem  to  be 
happy,  and  to  have  the  kind  of  life  they  want.  And  are 
they  really  the  submissive  servants  of  the  men?  An  Elizabeth 
Farnese  could  allow  Philip  V  of  Spain  to  beat  her,  and  yet 
she  ruled  the  destinies  of  the  kingdom,  not  Philip.  Quite 
likely  the  women  of  Hispanic  America,  in  their  seeming  sub- 
mission, get  what  they  want,  nevertheless,  and  when  the 
time  comes  that  they  will  want  more,  they  will  get  that, 
too.  On  the  whole,  with  only  such  reservations  as  might  be 
expected  in  the  case  of  women,  they  have  the  same  traits 
and  potentialities  as  the  men,  but  are  probably  somewhat 
better  material,  because  their  "  want-what-they-want-when- 
they~want-it,"  bound  up  with  religion  and  innate  feminine 
modesty,  makes  them  far  less  inclined  to  the  loose  practices 
which  undermine  the  physical  and  social  health  of  the  men, 
in  the  more  vicious  moments  of  the  expression  of  their 
individualism. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  human  factors  in  Hispanic 
America  which  could  easily  be  discussed  at  much  greater 
length.  Nevertheless,  they  provide  a  certain  amount  of 
color,  and  should  enable  one  to  view  events  in  Hispanic 
America  more  nearly  as  they  are. 


CHAPTER  II 

EMERGENCE   OF   THE   NEW   GOVERNMENTS   IN   SPANISH 
AMERICA 

THE  defeat  of  Spain  was  not  all  that  was  accomplished  in 
the  era  of  the  wars  of  independence,  1810  to  1824.  That 
period  also  marked  the  beginning  of  the  new  republics.  There 
had  to  be  political  machinery,  of  course,  to  cope  with  Spain, 
but  that  was  not  the  sole  or,  at  times,  even  the  principal 
idea  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  the  different  countries. 
They  proceeded  almost  as  if  they  took  independence  for 
granted,  and  battled  one  another  over  the  kind  of  govern- 
ment they  proposed  to  have  and  the  men  who  were  to  hold 
the  jobs.  The  story  of  the  new  nations  begins,  therefore,  not 
with  independence,  in  1824,  but  with  the  opening  of  the 
wars,  in  1810. 

To  be  sure,  the  background  of  the  new  governments 
would  take  one  much  farther  into  the  past.  In  particular,  one 
must  know  the  story  of  colonial  Spanish  America  and  the 
various  phases  of  the  Spanish  colonial  system.  It  will  be 
recalled  that,  except  for  his  membership  in  the  compara- 
tively unimportant  cabildos,  or  local  councils,  the  Spanish 
American  Creole,  or  native-born  white,  had  almost  no  par- 
ticipation in  the  government  of  the  colonies.  From  time  to 
time,  individuals  conceived  of  the  idea  of  separate  Spanish 
American  governments,  before  1810.  Especially  noteworthy 
were  the  ideas  of  Francisco  de  Miranda,  "the  precursor"  of 
the  wars  of  independence. 

Over  the  years  1790  to  1808,  Miranda  strove  constantly  to 
bring  about  a  separation  of  Spanish  America  from  Spain,  and 
was  always  ready  with  a  projected  government  for  the  new 
political  entity.  In  1790,  for  example,  he  laid  before  the 
younger  Pitt  a  plan  for  a  government  to  embrace  all  of  Span- 
ish America.  In  it  were  reminiscences  of  Roman,  United 
States,  and  Spanish-colonial  experience.  The  principal 
authority  was  to  rest  in  the  hands  of  an  "Inca,"  or  emperor, 
who  was  intended  to  dominate  the  other  branches  of  govern- 
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merit,  although,  in  outward  form,  they  were  to  bear  some 
resemblances  to  institutions  in  vogue  in  the  United  States. 
A  picturesque  group  of  censors,  aediles,  and  quaestors  took 
one  back  to  ancient  Rome.  The  comparatively  recent  Tupac 
Amaru  uprising  of  1781  in  Peru  suggested  the  Inca  features.1 
An  Inca — even,  if  possible,  a  member  of  the  one-time  ruling 
house  of  the  Inca  peoples — was  often  proposed  in  the  wars  of 
independence  era  by  others  than  Miranda,  also,  as  a  monarch 
for  an  independent  Spanish  America  or  some  part  thereof.2 
Nothing  came  of  Miranda's  Inca  government  of  1790, 
but  he  had  other  plans,  later.  In  particular,  there  was  his 
project  of  1808,  at  a  time  when  it  seemed  as  if  England  were 
going  to  supply  military  backing,  to  help  bring  about  the 
separation  of  Spanish  America  from  Spain.  Miranda's  ideas 
were  set  forth  in  a  letter  he  addressed  to  the  Cabildo  of 
Caracas  that  year.3  He  made  the  cabildos  the  basic  feature. 
They  were  to  be  the  organs  of  local  control.  The  cabildos 
abiertos  4  were  to  choose  delegates  to  provincial  assemblies, 
and  the  latter  to  elect  members  of  a  one-house  legislature  for 
the  country  as  a  whole.  The  name  of  this  body,  the  "  Colom- 
bian Council/'  suggested  a  name  for  the  country.,  and  the 
discoverer  of  America  was  also  to  be  remembered  in  the 
name  of  the  capital  city,  which  was  to  be  called  Colombo. 
The  various  legislative  bodies  were  to  choose  the  executive 
officials,  of  which  there  were  to  be  two  at  the  head  of  the 
country,  with  terms  of  ten  years.  "They  shall  be  called 
Incas,  a  name  venerated  in  the  country,"  Miranda  proposed. 
No  specific  boundaries  were  mentioned  by  Miranda,  tut  he 
evidently  meant  to  take  in  a  great  part,  if  not  all,  of  Spanish 
America.  His  capital,  for  example,  was  to  be  centrally  lo- 
cated, " perhaps  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama."  5  In  its  various 

1  The  Tupac  Amaru  affair  is  discussed  in  the  writer's  Colonial  Hispanic 
America,  217-220. 

2  Cf.  infra,  49-50,  53-55. 

3  The  letter  .of  Miranda  was  dated  October  6, 1808,  by  which  time  the  British 
government  had  dropped  the  Miranda  project,  but  it  is  known  that  Miranda 
had  his  plan  ready  earlier  in  1808,  while  he  still  hoped  for  English  aid. 

4  That  is  to  say,  "open"  cabildos,  when  prominent  citizens  of  the  locality 
were  called  upon  to  sit  with  the  regular  cabildo  in  its  deliberations,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  especially  important  events. 

5  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  a  Panamanian  city  with  the  desired  name — 
Col<5n,  the  Spanish  form  for  'Columbus — is  available,  if  ever  the  dream -of 
Miranda,  and  later  of  Bolivar,  may  materialize. 
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details,  the  Miranda  government,  while  representative  and 
federal,  was  more  monarchical  than  republican,  and  hardly 
democratic  at  all.  In  these  arrangements,  he  was  a  precursor 
of  the  ideas  of  the  greater  leaders  of  Spanish  America  in  their 
views  about  government,  as  he  was  also  the  most  famous  of 
the  precursors  of  the  independence  movement  itself. 

At  length,  came  the  wars  of  independence  and  the  forma- 
tion of  the  new  governments,  eventually  to  become,  all  of 
them,  republics.  It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind,  however, 
that  no  such  change  really  took  place  as  many  persons  ordi- 
narily imagine.  There  were  new  names  for  old  institutions 

and  new  individuals  in  con- 
trol, but  they  conducted  af- 
fairs in  much  the  same  spirit 
as  did  the  Spaniards  in  the 
past.1  Everywhere,  much  the 
same  course  of  procedure  was 
followed,  with  the  keynote  to 
be  found  in  the  aristocratic 
management  of  the  Creoles,  wrho  replaced  the  Spaniards.  For- 
merly, the  colonies  had  been  ruled  on  the  twofold  basis  of 
the  numerous  municipal  governments  and  the  all-encircling 
power  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  some  measure  of  loyalty  to 
which  gave  unity  and  peace.  The  effect  of  independence  was 
to  erase  that  tie  of  loyalty,  with  the  result  that  the  local  view- 
point remained.  This  emphasized  tendencies  to  a  kind  of 
political  anarchy  and  separatism — tendencies  which  were  en- 
hanced, unfortunately  for  Spanish  America,  by  hatred  of 
Spain  and  the  Spanish  system.2 

The  methods  employed  in  the  inauguration  of  the  patriot 
governments  were  almost  identical  in  all  parts  of  Spanish 
America,  growing  out  of  the  one  institution  over  which  the 
Creoles  had  any  control:  the  cabildo.  The  governments  es- 

1  This  was  most  forcefully  expressed  to  the  writer,  in  1916,  by  Carlos  Deiis- 
tua,  dean  of  the  University  of  San  Marcos,  of  Lima,  Peru.    "People  think," 
said  Deiistua,  "that  a  great  change  came  when  republics  were  formed  in  Span- 
ish America,  replacing  the  Spanish  monarchy.    Really  there  was  no  change. 
The  colonial  period  lived  on! "  Indeed,  Deiistua  went  on  to  say  that,  to  a  great 
extent,  the  colonial  period  still  lived  in  the  twentieth  century,  let  alone  in  the 
era  immediately  following  independence. 

2  The  results  in  Hispanic  American  experience  are  more  amply  discussed  in 
chapter  VII,  dealing  with  caudillism. 
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tablished  in  the  unsuccessful  revolutions  of  1809  in  Bolivia 
and  Ecuador  may  be  passed  over,  although  these  uprisings 
are  exceedingly  interesting  in  themselves. 1  First  among  the 
more  successful  movements  was  the  one  in  Venezuela. 

Early  in  1810,  Spanish  agents  arrived  in  Caracas,  with 
orders  calling  for  the  recognition  of  the  Spanish  regency  as 
the  supreme  government,  in  the  absence  of  the  king,  Ferdi- 
nand VII,  who  was  a  prisoner  of  Napoleon.  On  April  19,  a 
cabildo  abierto  deposed  the  captain-general,  and,  in  the  name 
of  Ferdinand  VII,  created  a  junta,  in  this  latter  respect 
following  the  precedent  established  in  Spain  by  many  local- 
ities, when  that  country  was  in  the  hands  of  the  French.  The 
revolution,  therefore,  was  technically  only  against  a  usurping 
Spanish  regency,  but  the  junta  in  fact  proceeded  to  erect  a 
local  government  to  represent  the  Creoles  in  their  inevitable 
battle  against  the  Spaniards.  A  Venezuelan  congress  was 
soon  called,  and,  on  July  7,  1811,  under  the  inspiration  and 
leadership  of  Miranda,  himself  a  member  of  the  congress, 
independence  from  Spain  was  formally  declared.2  In  De- 

1  The  revolution  of  1809  in  Quito,  for  example,  had  in  it  elements  of  heroism, 
comedy,  and  tragedy.  On  August  10,  Captain  Juan  Salinas  headed  an  uprising 
which  arrested  Count  Ruiz  de  Castilla,  president  of  the  Audienda  and  ruler 
of  the  district,  and  other  Spanish  officials,  and  set  up  a  governing  junta  of  lead- 
ing Creoles.  This  was  on  the  analogy  of  the  acts  of  different  localities  in  Spain, 
then  mostly  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  with  the  ex-king,  Charles  IV,  and  his 
son,  Ferdinand  VII,  prisoners  of  Napoleon.  Salinas  and  his  fellow-conspirators 
claimed  that  the  Spanish  authorities  of  Quito,  since  they  had  not  been  con- 
firmed by  Ferdinand  VII,  had  no  right  to  function,  and  so  the  people  of  the 
vicinity  were  justified  in  taking  charge  of  affairs,  as  was  being  done  in  Spain, 
A  junta  was  now  installed,  in  which  each  member  received  flattering  titles, 
such  as  "Most  serene  highness "  and  "Excellency,"  together  with  a  liberal 
salary.  But  Guayaquil,  Popay&n,  and  other  neighboring  regions  did  not  accept 
Quito's  invitation  to  join  in  the  new  government,  and  troops  came  down  from 
the  north  which  soon  suppressed  it.  Ruiz  de  Castilla  announced  that  he  would 
intercede  with  the  viceroy  to  see  that  those  who  had  taken  part  in  the  insur- 
rection should  be  pardoned,  without  damage  to  their  persons  or  property.  So, 
all  were  happy  in  Quito  over  this  fortunate  issue  of  the  affair. 

Presently  a  Spanish  regiment  from  Lima,  made  up  mainly  of  mulattoesy 
arrived  in  Quito,  whereupon  Ruiz  de  Castilla  changed  his  mind,  and  upwards 
of  sixty  of  the  conspirators  were  thrown  into  jail  and  placed  on  trial.  Mean- 
while, the  soldiers  from  Lima  conducted  themselves  like  bandits,  exasperating 
the  populace,  until,  on  August  2, 1810,  there  was  another  uprising  and  an  effort 
made  to  free  Salinas  and  his  companions.  The  insurrectionists  were  outnum- 
bered and  defeated,  however,  whereupon  the  Lima  soldiery  ran  riot  in  murder- 
ous frenzy,  with  none  of  their  officers  daring  to  check  them  or  even  to  appear 
upon  the  scene.  Twenty-eight  of  the  political  prisoners  were  killed,  besides  a 
number  of  people  in  the  streets,  including  women  and  children,  while  the 
soldiery  plundered  to  the  extent  of  some  $300,000  worth  of  property. 

2  Independence  was  agreed  upon  in  the  session  of  July  5,  but  not  formally 
declared  until  the  7th. 
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eember,  a  federal  republic  was  proclaimed,  outwardly  re- 
sembling the  government  of  the  United  States  in  many 
respects.  The  exigencies  of  the  war,  however,  soon  led  to 
a  dictatorship  in  the  emergency,  first  of  Miranda,  and  later 
of  Bolivar.  .  % 

Next  after  the  Venezuelan  movement  in  point  of  time, 
was  the  one  in  the  Plata  district,  but  this  was  so  important 
in  itself  and  so  thoroughly  representative  of  the  political 
activities  of  the  Spanish  American  countries  in  the  inde- 
pendence era,  that  it  is  reserved  for  discussion  in  more 

detail.1  .  . 

The  movement  for  a  new  government  in  Mexico  had  a 
curious  beginning  in  measures  taken  by  the  viceroy  himself, 
Jose  de  Iturrigaray.  When  news  was  received  of  the  abdica- 
tion which  Napoleon  had  forced  upon  Ferdinand  VII,  the 
viceroy  called  a  meeting  of  leading  citizens  at  the  palace,  on 
August  9,  1808,  and  this  group,  or  junta,  declared  that,  until 
Ferdinand  should  be  restored,  no  orders  from  the  French  or 
any  other  authority  in  Spain  would  be  recognized  in  Mexico. 
To  influential  Spaniards  in  the  country,  this  sounded  sus- 
piciously like  a  move  for  independence,  and  they  caused  the 
arrest  and  deportation  of  Iturrigaray.  It  remained,  there- 
fore, for  the  immortal  curate,  Miguel  Hidalgo,  to  take  the 
first  important  step,  inaugurating  the  revolution  with  his 
grito  (cry)  of  Dolores,  on  September  16,  1810. 

Hidalgo  seems  not  to  have  been  notable  as  a  political 
thinker.  He  was  imbued  with  the  ideas  of  the  French  philoso- 
phers, and  is  alleged  to  have  expressed  opinions  favoring  a 
republican  government  over  a  monarchy.  He  started  his 
revolution,  however,  on  the  usual  basis  of  those  times:  the 
necessity  for  defending  the  rights  of  Ferdinand  VII.  But 
the  king  was  soon  placed  in  the  background,  when  his  fol- 
lowers adopted  the  Virgin  of  Guadalupe  as  a  standard. 
Early  in  the  campaign,  the  Hidalgo  horde  arrived  before 
Guanajuato,  and  a  summons  to  surrender  was  delivered  to 
the  commandant  of  that  post,  on  September  28.  In  this 
document,  Hidalgo  announced  his  object  as  "the  proclama- 
tion of  the  liberty  and  independence  of  the  Mexican  nation," 
but  said  nothing  about  any  governmental  organization  which 

1  Infra,  chapters  III  to  V. 
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could  authorize  him  to  make  his  demands.  On  December  15, 
in  a  manifiesto,  or  statement,  to  the  public,  he  came  the 
nearest  he  ever  did  to  proclaiming  a  system  of  government. 
In  somewhat  oratorical  language,  he  proposed  the  establish- 
ment of  "a  congress  composed  of  representatives  of  all  the 
cities,  towns,  and  villages  of  this  country."  Continuing,  he 
said:  "The  principal  object  of  that  congress  will  be  to  main- 
tain our  holy  religion  and  to  frame  wise  and  beneficent  laws 
adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  each  community." 

Just  prior  to  this  time,  some  sort  of  government  in  the 
Hidalgo  movement  had  been  informally  installed.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  high  military  commands,  there  were  a  minister 
of  justice  and  a  general  secretary,  besides  an  agent  author- 
ized to  negotiate  with  the  United  States.  After  the  capture 
of  Hidalgo,  in  1811,  he  declared  at  his  trial  that  his  revolu- 
tion had  aimed  to  preserve  Mexico  from  a  French  conquest, 
but  admitted  that  he  proposed  to  establish  Mexican  inde- 
pendence, at  the  same  time  that  he  said  he  had  never  adopted 
any  plan  of  government  for  the  country.  Politically,  there- 
fore, the  Hidalgo  move  may  be  regarded  as  not  at  any  time 
passing  the  stage  of  a  military  dictatorship. 

Despite  the  overthrow  of  Hidalgo,  the  revolution  con- 
tinued, especially  in  the  region  south  of  Mexico  City.  In 
August  1811,  the  former  general  secretary  of  the  Hidalgo 
movement,  Ignacio  Ray6n,  in  a  meeting  at  the  village  of 
Zitacuaro,  created  a  committee  of  three  men,  which  called 
itself  "the  Supreme  Governmental  Junta  of  America.3 f  It 
announced  its  adhesion  to  the  church  and  to  the  king  of 
Spain.  About  this  time,  however,  a  much  more  noteworthy 
leader  was  coming  to  the  fore  in  the  person  of  another  curate, 
Jose  Maria  Morelos. 

In  September  1812,  the  Spanish  authorities  in  Mexico  took 
the  oath  to  observe  the  constitution  of  1812,  which  had  re- 
cently been  promulgated  by  the  Liberal  Spanish  Cortes. 
The  rights  of  a  free  press,  guaranteed  under  this  document, 
were  soon  suppressed  by  the  viceregal  government,  thus 
giving  cause  for  fresh  revolutionary  outbreaks.  In  Septem- 
ber 1813,  Morelos  called  a  congress  at  the  village  of  Chil- 
pancingo.  It  was  made  up  of  eight  delegates,  chosen  in  part 
by  revolutionary  sympathizers  in  regions  not  dominated  by 
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the  Spaniards,  and  partly  through  appointment  by  Morelos. 
On  November  6,  this  congress  made  the  first  formal  declara- 
tion of  Mexican  independence  from  Spain.  Nearly  a  year 
later,  at  Apatzingan,  on  October  22,  1814,  it  promulgated  a 
constitution,  in  which  a  congress  was  to  represent  the  sov- 
ereign people.  A  three-man  executive,  with  each  of  the  three 
serving  as  president  four  months  at  a  time,  a  national  judi- 
ciary, and  a  pronouncement  for  Roman  Catholicism  as  the 
sole  religion  of  the  state  were  other  features.  The  capture  and 
execution  of  Morelos,  in  1815,  put  an  end  to  this  government, 
however. 

For  the  next  few  years  in  Mexico,  although  there  were  a 
number  of  patriot  leaders  fighting  the  Spaniards,  the  latter 
were  too  greatly  in  military  control  for  any  opposition  gov- 
ernment, worthy  of  the  name,  to  function.  At  length,  in 
1820,  Agustin  de  Iturbide  was  called  to  the  command  of  the 
royalist  forces.  Instead  of  fighting  the  insurgents,  however, 
he  made  an  agreement  with  them,  in  the  celebrated  Plan  of 
Iguala,  of  February  24, 1821,  one  feature  of  which  proclaimed 
the  independence  of  the  country.  There  was  no  further 
fighting,  and  at  this  time  the  chaotic  history  of  post-war 
Mexican  governments  may  be  said  to  have  begun.1 

*The  first  step  in  the  revolution  in  Chile  was  taken  on 
September  18, 1810.  On  that  day,  before  a  cabildo  abierto,  the 
captain-general  "resigned  his  command,  and  a  provisional 
junta  took  charge  in  his  stead.  This  was  no  sudden  action, 
as  Ferdinand  VII  had  been  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  Na- 
poleon for  more  than  two  years.  The  junta  professed  loyalty 
to  him,  and  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  king  was  also  taken 
by  the  delegates  to  a  Chilean  congress,  which  met  for  the 
first  time  on  July  4,  1811.  Under  the  leadership  of  Jos6 
Miguel  Carrera,  the  question  of  independence  was  soon 
broached.  Meanwhile,  various  factions  had  sprung  up,  with 
differing  views,  and,  soon,  there  was  a  veritable  civil  war, 
with  Carrera  and  Bernardo  O'Higgins  the  principal  opposing 
leaders.  Carrera  overthrew  the  existing  government,  but, 
before  anything  further  could  be  accomplished,  the  Span- 
iards provided  a  diversion  by  invading  the  country  from 

1  The  story  of  the  Iturbide  movement  is  in  Chapman,  Colonial  Hispanic 
America,  246-249. 
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Peru.  Carrera  and  O'Higgins  joined  forces,  but  were  utterly 
defeated,  in  1814,  and  both  men  fled  across  the  Andes  to 
Mendoza.  There,  San  Martin,  already  planning  his  great 
trans- Andean  campaign  in  Chile,  chose  to  support  O'Hig- 
gins.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  when  San  Martin  was 
offered  the  virtual  dictatorship  of  Chile,  following  his  great 
victory  at  Chacabuco,  that  he  should  suggest  O'Higgins  for 
the  post,  since  he  was  unwilling  to  take  it  himself.  O'Higgins 
was  thereupon  chosen  by  a  cabildo  abierto  of  Santiago.  This 
was  early  in  1817.  From  this  time  until  1823,  he  was  dictator 
of  the  country.  Meanwhile,  he  took  steps  to  create  an  even- 
tual Chilean  government.  On  January  1,  1818,  the  inde- 
pendence of  Chile  from  Spain  was  decided  upon,1  and 
formally  announced  on  February  12.  That  same  year,  O'Hig- 
gins promulgated  a  constitution,  which  left  the  executive, 
legislative,  and  judicial  branches  still  under  his  control,  but 
in  which  he  promised  to  call  a  constituent  assembly,  later. 
He  opposed  the  establishment  of  a  monarchy  in  Chile,  when 
sounded  out  on  the  matter,  but,  before  he  could  reach  the 
point  of  deciding  on  any  set  of  free  institutions,  he  was 
called  upon  to  face  the  alternative  of  civil  war  or  his  own 
resignation.  He  chose  the  latter  course,  and  Chile  em- 
barked upon  a  career  of  serious  internal  political  embroil- 
ments, until  the  emergence  of  the  statesman  Portales,  in 
1830. 

In  Cuba,  the  opponents  of  the  Spaniards  never  got  far 
enough  with  a  revolution  in  the  wars  of  independence  era 
to  establish  a  new  government.  In  Spanish  Haiti  (now  the 
Dominican  Republic),  in  eastern  Hispaniola,  the  uprising  of 
1821  soon  had  to  encounter  an  invasion  from  independent, 
black  Haiti  in  the  west,  and  the  Spanish  part  of  the  island 
suffered  a  conquest  which  endured  to  1844.  In  Central 
America,  there  was  no  war  against  Spain  at  all,  and  the 
people  of  that  section  did  not  embark  upon  attempted  self- 
government  until  the  Spaniards  had  abandoned  the  war  in 
North  America.  Meanwhile,  in  1821,  Panama  had  joined 
Colombia,  in  a  union  which  was  to  endure  for  the  greater 
part  of  a  century.  The  experiences  of  the  Plata  countries 

1  The  declaration  was  actually  signed  by  O'Higgins  on  January  2,  and  later 
antedated  the  1st. 
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and  those  which  were  bound  up  with  the  fortunes  of  Bolivar 
(Venezuela,  Colombia,  Peru,  and  Bolivia)  remain  to  be 
considered.  In  these  two  regions,  the  most  important  cam- 
paigns against  Spain  were  fought,  at  the  same  time  that  there 
were  the  most  noteworthy  stirrings  in  the  direction  of  an 
eventually  independent  life.  What  happened  in  them  was 
not  only  significant  in  itself,  but  also  representative,  in  a 
sense,  of  Spanish  America  as  a  whole.  It  therefore  demands 
an  especially  careful  and  detailed  consideration.1 

1  See  Chapman,  Colonial  Hispanic  America,  chapters  XII  to  XVI,  for  much 
incidental  detail  on  the  subject  of  this  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  III 

PRE-INDEPENDENCE   GOVERNMENTS   OF   THE   PLATA   REGION, 

1810-1816 

AT  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  revolutions  in  Spanish 
America,  what  are  now  the  republics  of  Argentina,  Uruguay, 
Paraguay,  and  Bolivia  were  embraced  in  the  viceroyalty  of 
the  Plata.  The  revolution  there  got  under  way  in  what  may 
be  considered  the  standard  fashion  of  the  times.  In  1808, 
Napoleon  made  prisoners  of  the  ex-king  Charles  IV  and  the 
reigning  Spanish  monarch  Ferdinand  VII,  forcing  both  to 
renounce  their  claims  to  the  throne,  and  then  proceeded  to 
overrun  the  greater  part  of  the  Iberian  Peninsula.  Soon, 
Joseph  Bonaparte,  brother  of  Napoleon,  was  crowned  the 
new  king  of  Spain.  Opinion  in  the  Plata,  as  everywhere  in 
Spanish  America,  was  nearly  unanimous  against  the  Na- 
poleonic usurpation,  and  the  viceroy,  Liniers,  though  a 
Frenchman  by  birth,  publicly  told  a  French  envoy  that  the 
people  wanted  no  other  sovereign  than  Ferdinand  VII. 

Not  a  few  leading  thinkers,  however,  began  to  wonder 
whether  the  overthrow  of  the  Bourbon  monarchy  had  not 
created  a  new  situation  which  might  allow  the  one-time 
colonies  to  choose  their  destinies  for  themselves.  Meanwhile, 
the  Spanish  national  resistance  to  Napoleon  was  being 
handled  by  a  Central  Junta,  representing  various  local  jun- 
tas, but,  of  course,  extra-legal  as  far  as  any  authorized  sub- 
stitution for  the  rule  of  Ferdinand  VII  was  concerned. 
Nevertheless,  no  noteworthy  objection  was  raised  in  the 
Plata  when  Baltasar  de  Cisneros  was  chosen  viceroy  by  this 
body  in  1809,  replacing  Liniers.  The  American  policies  of 
the  Central  Junta  and  its  successor,  the  Council  of  the 
Regency,  were  unpopular  in  the  Plata,  however,  and  this 
factor,  coupled  with  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  armies  by 
Napoleon,  tended  to  crystallize  opinion  in  favor  of  a  change. 

Early  in  1810,  news  came  that  the  French  had  overrun  all 
Spain,  except  a  small  strip  of  territory  in  the  vicinity  of 
Cadiz,  which  might  be  expected  to  fall,  too.  Cisneros  Mm- 
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self  announced  it  to  the  public,  This  provided  _a  reasonable 
basis  for  the  calling  of  a  cabildo  abierto,  since,  if  there  were 
no  Spanish  governmental  machinery,  it  was  logical  for  the 
people  of  the  viceroyalty  to  consider  what  they  were  to  do. 
The  cabildo  abierto  was  summoned,  and  developed  into  the 
revolution  of  May  25,  the  product  of  which  was  the  ten-man 
"Provisional  Junta  of  the  Provinces  of  the  Plata  River.'7 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  members  of  the  Junta 
swore  to  preserve  the  Plata  country  for  their  "beloved 
sovereign'7  Ferdinand  VII.1 

During  the  remainder  of  1810,  the  Junta  was  principally 
under  the  influence  of  Mariano  Moreno,  its  secretary  for 
military  and  political  affairs  and  a  leader  in  the  activities 
which  had  produced  the  revolution  of  May  25.  Moreno  was 
already  planning  a  republic,  meanwhile  making  a  Machiavel- 
lian pretence  of  loyalty  to  Ferdinand  VII.  In  an  editorial  of 
December  6,  in  the  Gaceta  de  Buenos  Aires,  he  had  this  to 
say: 

"If  we  consider  the  diverse  origin  of  the  group  of  states  which 
formed  the  Spanish  monarchy,  we  shall  not  discover  a  single 
reason  why  they  should  remain  united  in  the  absence  of  the 
king,  who  was  the  essential  feature  (centro)  of  their  former 
unity.'7  2 

He  went  on  to  refute  any  claim  of  Spanish  control  on  the 
ground  that  the  colonies  were  an  appanage  of  the  kingdom 
of  Castile,  holding  that  in  any  event  uthe  submission  of 
Castile  to  the  yoke  of  a  usurper  separated  our  provinces 
from  that  kingdom,  and  our  people  entered  upon  the  enjoy- 
ment of  rights  of  which  they  had  been  deprived  since  the 
conquest."  This  was  the  argument  generally  employed  in 
Spanish  America,  and  was  in  the  background  of  the  begin- 
ning of  the  armed  conflict  between  the  Spaniards  and  the 
Creoles. 

One  of  the  earliest  acts  of  the  Junta  was  to  invite  the 
people  of  the  interior  provinces  to  select  delegates  to  the 
government  at  Buenos  Aires.  In  the  meantime,  the  Junta 

1  For  details  of  this  revolution  and  military  events  of  the  war  against  Spain, 
see  Chapman,  Colonial  Hispanic  America,  chapter  XIV. 

2  Gaceta  de  Buenos  Aires  (1810-1820)  (2  ed.  6v.  Buenos  Aires,  1910),  L 
423-424. 
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assumed  the  full  powers  of  the  viceroy,  which  meant  that  it 
had  complete  legislative,  executive,  and,  in  a  sense,  judicial 
authority.  It  refused  obedience  to  the  various  governments 
set  up  in  Spain.  As  was  inevitable,  however,  dissensions 
arose  within  the  Junta,  and  different  ambitions  came  into 
play.  In  particular,  Moreno  found  himself  opposed  by  the 
president  of  the  Junta,  Cornelio  Saavedra,  who  represented 
conservative  tendencies,  as  against  the  democratic  views  of 
Moreno.  Matters  were  in  this  state,  when  nine  deputies 
from  the  interior  provinces  arrived  in  Buenos  Aires.  Under 
the  leadership  of  the  revolutionary  ecclesiastic,  Dean  Gre- 
gorio  Funes  of  C6rdoba,  they  demanded  admission  to  the 
Junta,  on  the  basis  of  the  invitation  accorded  by  the  Junta 
itself.  Realizing  that  these  men  would  be  an  accession  to  the 
Saavedra  group,  Moreno  objected  to  their  admission,  which 
put  him  in  the  legal  position  of  asserting  control  over  the 
territories  of  the  viceroyalty  on  behalf  of  the  city  of  Buenos 
Aires,  alone  represented  in  the  Junta,  thus  far.  By  a  vote 
taken  December  18,  the  provincial  deputies  were  admitted, 
however,  whereupon  Moreno  resigned.  Appointed  to  a 
diplomatic  mission  abroad,  he  died  early  the  following  year, 
while  en  route  to  his  post.  Thus  ended  the  first  phase  of  the 
political  revolution  in  the  Plata. 

The  admission  of  the  provincial  delegates  to  the  Junta  was 
followed  by  the  grant  of  a  right  to  form  provincial  juntas — 
an  important  step  in  the  direction  of  the  eventual  clamor  for 
federalism,  which  was  so  seriously  to  weaken  the  central  gov- 
ernment. One  of  the  former  provinces  of  the  vieeroyalty, 
however,  was  in  no  mood  to  join  hands  with  the  Buenos 
Aires  government,  at  the  same  time  that  it  was  opposed  to 
Spain.  The  people  of  Paraguay  supported  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernor in  defeating  a  small  patriot  force  sent  into  the  country 
under  Manuel  Belgrano.  Shortly  afterward,  early  in  1811, 
the  Spanish  governor  was  deposed,  and  a  patriot  junta 
formed.  Word  was  sent  to  Buenos  Aires  that  Paraguay  did 
not  care  to  join  the  government  established  there,  unless  in 
some  form  of  federation.  Unable  to  enforce  its  wishes,  be- 
cause of  demands  for  the  troops  of  the  Junta  in  other  quarters, 
the  Buenos  Aires  government  yielded,  and  on  October  12, 
1811,  its  delegates  signed  a  treaty  which  acknowledged  the 
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separate  existence  of  Paraguay  and  agreed  to  a  " federation" 
of  the  two  countries.    Says  one  historian: 

"This  was  the  first  time  that  the  word  'federation7  resounded 
in  the  history  of  Argentina,  a  word  so  famous  afterward  ^in  its 
civil  wars,  its  constituent  congresses,  and  its  future  destinies/'  1 

This  was  in  reality  the  third  concession  of  the  Junta  to  the 
spirit  of  federalism.  The  first  had  come  with  the  admission 
of  the  provincial  delegates  to  the  Junta,  and  the  second  with 
the  formation  of  provincial  juntas.  As  for  the  subsequent 
political  action  in  Paraguay,  the  story  may  quickly  be  told. 
The  independence  of  the  country  from  the  Plata  government 
was  assured  primarily  by  the  rise  to  power  of  a  remarkable 
figure,  in  the  person  of  Jose  Gaspar  Rodriguez  Francia,  one 
of  whose  policies  was  his  opposition  to  the  dominance  of 
Buenos  Aires.  In  1813,  a  Paraguayan  Congress  authorized 
the  establishment  of  a  government  to  be  presided  over  by 
two  consuls,  who  were  to  be  Francia  and  the  then  commander 
of  the  army,  Fulgencio  Yegros.  Thereafter,  Francia  rid  him- 
self of  Yegros,  and  stepped  into  the  position  of  supreme 
power.2  In  1814,  he  was  proclaimed  dictator  for  five  years, 
and,  in  1816,  became  dictator  for  life,  ruling  Paraguay  with 
a  hand  of  iron  until  his  death  in  1840.  Not  once  in  this  long 
period  was  the  country  really  in  the  current  of  the  wars  of 
independence.  Rather,  it  was  an  illustration  of  the  age  of  the 
caudillos  in  the  era  of  the  republics,  with  Francia  one  of  the 
most  astonishing  of  the  rulers  of  that  type.3 

The  impulse  to  civil  war  in  Buenos  Aires  soon  received  en- 
couragement from  a  quarter  other  than  federalism.  With  the 
admission  of  the  provincial  delegates,  the  now  nineteen-man 

1  Mitre,  Bdgrana,  II,  27. 

2  An  amusing  story  is  told  of  the  way  in  which  Francia  disposed  of  Yegros. 
At  the  time  when  the  two  were  installed  as  consuls,  a  great  public  ceremony 
was  held.    On  a  platform  in  full  view  were  two  chairs,  one  labeled  "Caesar" 
and  the  other  "Pompey."     Counting,  no  doubt,  on  the  rules  of  Hispanic 
courtesy,  Francia  quickly  asked  Yegros  to  take  his  choice  of  the  two  chairs, 
whereupon  Yegros  quite  properly  suggested  that  Francia  should  choose  the 
one  he  preferred.   And  Francia  did.   He  took  the  chair  marked  "Caesar."   In, 
this  way  he  succeeded  in  making  a  laughing-stock  of  Yegros,  who,  as  "Pom- 
pey,"  was  the  inferior  of   "Caesar,"  in  the  person  of  Francia.    Francia 
announced  that  it  was  appropriate  -for  "Pompey  "  to  head  the  army.  So  "Pom- 
pey  "  was  duly  designated  to  the  command.  Then  Francia  said  that,  since  there 
was  no  war,  there  was  no  great  need  for  a  commander,  and  cut  the  pay  of 
Yegros  in  half .    Presently  he  retired  him  on  one-fourth  salary.    Thereafter, 
neither  Yegros  nor  anyone  else  disputed  the  power  of  Francia. 

2  See  chapter  VII  for  a  discussion  of  caudiHisna, 
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Junta  strongly  supported  the  moderate  views  of  Saavedra.  A 
powerful  minority,  however,  still  favored  the  more  radical 
opinions  of  Moreno,  and  they  had  a  club  in  which  they  dis- 
cussed governmental  policies.  Whether  because  they  feared 
a  counter-revolution  or  for  whatever  reason,  the  supporters 
of  Saavedra,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  president  himself, 
planned  a  strange  revolution  of  their  own,  with  the  idea  of 
suppressing  the  minority  opposition.  On  the  night  of  April  5 
and  in  the  early  morning  hours  of  April  6,  1811,  they  pro- 
moted a  tumult,  after  the  fashion  of  the  uprising  of  May  25, 
1810.  Rousing  the  members  of  the  Junta,  including  the  sur- 
prised Saavedra,  they  demanded  that  athe  people57  be  heard. 
Backed,  as  they  were,  by  a  rabble  who  hardly  knew  what 
cause  they  were  espousing,  they  prevailed  upon  the  Junta  to 
dismiss  the  more  radical  members  of  that  body  and  to  pro- 
nounce decrees  of  exile  against  radical  opponents.  Thus  did 
the  conservative  governing  body  itself  set  an  example  in  re- 
bellion which  the  rest  of  the  country  proved  only  too  ready  to 
follow.  Even  Saavedra,  for  whose  benefit  the  revolution  had 
been  staged,  condemned  it  without  reserve.  Commenting 
upon  it,  several  years  later,  he  said: 

"Neither  at  the  time  it  was  consummated  nor  now  have  I 
tried  to  justify  the  incident  of  April  5  and  6.  Whatever  might 
have  been  the  intention  of  those  who  brought  it  to  pass,  from 
it  resulted  many  evils  in  the  cause  of  the  country,  and  to  me  the 
extended  persecution  from  which  I  have  suffered.77  l 

In  point  of  fact,  this  revolution  immediately  caused  such 
loss  of  prestige  for  the  Junta  that  it  was  powerless  to  direct 
the  revolution  or  even  the  ordinary  affairs  of  government  sat- 
isfactorily, thenceforth.  Recognizing  the  situation  and  hop- 
ing to  save  something  out  of  the  wreck,  the  Junta  agreed  on 
a  division  of  its  powers,  with  a  reduced  number  of  men  to 
have  charge  of  executive  affairs,  and  itself  to  retain  deliber- 
ative and  legislative  authority  as  a  protective  committee 
(Junta  Conservadora) ,  until  such  time  as  a  national  congress 
might  be  called.  In  consequence,  on  September  23,  1811,  an 
" Executive  Government"  was  created  of  three  men,  Feli- 
ciano  Chiclana,  Juan  Jose  Passo,2  and  Manuel  de  Sarratea. 


1  Quoted  in  Mitre,  Belgrano,  I,  423. 

2  Sometimes  modernized  to  read  Paso. 
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More  important  than  any  of  them,  as  matters  turned  out,  was 
their  secretary,  Bernardino  Rivadavia,  great  Argentinian 
statesman,  who  at  this  time  made  his  bow  in  the  political 
arena  of  his  country. 

By  the  close  of  the  year  1811,  the  various  parties  and  po- 
litical views  which  were  to  agitate  domestic  opinion  over  the 
next  few  years  w^ere  already  taking  shape,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  wrere  demonstrating  some  peculiar  inconsistencies.  The 
liberal-democratic  group,  which  Moreno  had  fathered,  stood 
for  reforms  in  the  direction  of  constitutional  liberty  and  the 
intervention  of  the  people  in  the  affairs  of  the  government. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  favored  centralization — or  "uxutarism  " 
— with  the  control  to  be  exercised  from  Buenos  Aires,  in  a 
veritable  succession  to  the  Spanish  viceroyalty,  which  it  so 
bitterly  opposed  on  other  scores.  It  justified  this  anomaly  on 
the  ground  of  the  needs  of  the  situation,  which  called  for 
united  effort  in  order  to  bring  about  a  triumph  of  the  revo- 
lution at  all.  Thus,  it  feared  a  too  early  intervention  of  the 
people,  whose  cause  it  espoused  in  theory,  in  the  actual  con- 
duct of  the  government.  In  like  manner,  the  conservative 
group,  headed  by  Saavedra,  had  already  made  concessions  to 
the  spirit  of  localism,  which  was  to  develop  into  the  anti- 
conservative  movement  for  "federalism."  In  other  respects, 
having  lost  standing  in  the  country,  it  followed  a  course  of 
opportunism,  living  from  day  to  day. 

By  this  time,  too,  the  popular  classes  were  forming  them- 
selves into  two  groups.  There  were  those  who  sympathized 
with  the  liberal  emancipation  creed  of  the  Moreno  demo- 
crats, but  disliked  their  unitarist  methods.  And  out  in  the 
provinces  the  masses,  who  had  received  the  revolution  en- 
thusiastically, were  now  dispirited  over  the  reverses  it  had 
suffered  and  the  failure  of  the  announced  liberties  to  make 
their  appearance.  Both  of  these  groups  tended,  more  and 
more,  to  look  with  disapproval  on  the  government  at  Buenos 
Aires.  Hitherto  obscure  leaders  were  already  getting  a  grip 
on  the  minds  of  the  provincial  rank  and  file,  uncertain  as 
the  latter  were  as  to  the  best  course  to  pursue,  and  these 
leaders  were  presently  to  evolve  into  the  very  nearly  all- 
powerful  caudillos,  or  petty  despots,  of  the  Argentinian 
hinterland.  From  this  situation  it  is  easy  to  see  now,  that 
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the  work  of  independence  was  already  beginning  to  be  com- 
plicated by  the  contrary  currents  of  political  and  social 
dissolution  in  domestic  affairs. 

Still  further  steps  in  the  same  direction  were  not  long  in 
making  their  appearance.  Trying  to  retain  its  old  position 
of  authority,  the  Junta  passed  a  bill  which  proposed  to  set  a 
limit  to  the  period  of  rule  of  the  Triumvirate,  while  it  per- 
petuated itself  in  office.  The  Triumvirate,  although  it  owTed 
its  own  existence  to  the  Junta,  declared  this  measure  unlaw- 
ful, and,  with  the  backing  of  the  municipal  council,  or 
Cabildo,  of  Buenos  Aires,  issued  a  decree  dissolving  the 
Junta,  on  November  7,  1811.  On  November  22,  under  the 
inspiration  of  Rivadavia,  it  announced  wiiat  may  be  termed 
the  first  Argentinian  constitution,  in  its  so-called  Provisional 
Statute.  By  this,  the  Triumvirate  assumed  power,  as  the 
Provisional  Superior  Government  of  the  United  Provinces 
of  the  Plata  River.  Its  members  were  not  removable,  but 
were  to  be  responsible  to  the  first  national  congress  which 
might  be  called.  In  the  meantime,  its  activities  were  in  some 
respects  subject  to  revision  by  a  kind  of  glorified  cabildo 
abierto,  called  the  Assembly,  composed  of  the  Cabildo  of 
Buenos  Aires,  of  representatives  of  other  municipal  bodies, 
and  of  a  number  of  distinguished  men  of  the  capital.  The 
statute  also  included  paragraphs  devoted  to  the  rights  of 
individuals  and  the  liberty  of  the  press.  Thus,  it  was  a 
frankly  unitarist,  at  the  same  time  that  it  was  a  pronouncedly 
liberal,  document. 

If  this  action  of  the  Triumvirate  may  be  considered  a 
third  domestic  revolution  in  the  era  of  the  wars  of  inde- 
pendence,1 on  that  very  same  November  7  when  the  Trium- 
virate dissolved  the  Junta,  there  was  a  fourth  and  really 
separate  revolution,  although  it  presently  annexed  a  connec- 
tion with  the  other.  Belgrano  had  been  appointed  colonel 
of  the  regiment  of  "Patricians,"  as  it  was  called.  Austere 
man  that  he  was,  he  proceeded  to  dictate  some  disciplinary 
measures  which  alienated  the  members  of  his  command 
from  him.  Matters  came  to  a  head  when  he  ordered  the 
soldiers  to  cut  off  the  braids  which  at  that  time  were  cus- 
tomary in  the  army.  Looking  upon  this  as  an  insult,  about  a 

1  The  other  two  were  the  separation  of  Paraguay  and  the  affair  of  April  1811. 
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thousand  of  the  arrogant  Patricians  rose  in  revolt,  on  Novem- 
ber 7.  Entrenching  themselves  in  their  barracks  and  placing 
cannon  in  the  streets  approaching  them,  they  refused  all 
demands  upon  them  to  lay  down  their  arms.  Other  troops 
were  sent  against  them,  and  after  a  battle  in  which  some 
fifty  were  killed  or  wounded  they  were  forced  to  yield. 

The  government  decided  to  make  an  example  of  these 
men,  and,  on  the  llth,  eleven  of  the  mutineers  were  shot. 
Others  were  condemned  to  prison,  three  of  the  companies 
were  disbanded,  and  milder  penalties  were  meted  out  to  the 
regiment  as  a  whole.  But  this  was  not  all.  There  were  some 
rumors  that  the  uprising  had  been  promoted  by  the  con- 
servative group  which  had  controlled  the  Junta.  There 
was  no  really  worthy  evidence  to  this  effect,  but  the  Trium- 
virate seized  upon  it  to  order  the  provincial  deputies  of  the 
former  Junta  to  leave  the  capital  within  twenty-four  hours. 
So,  out  into  the  provinces  they  went,  carrying  with  them  a 
new  element  of  discontent,  adding  just  this  much  more  to 
the  gradually  accumulating  forces  which  were  being  built 
up  in  the  vast  provincial  areas  outside  the  capital. 

The  early  part  of  1812  was  a  period  of  defeats  for  the 
patriot  army  in  the  north,  which  was  driven  out  of  Bolivia 
and  had  to  concern  itself  with  the  defence  of  Argentinian 
territory.  One  of  the  most  discouraging  factors  in  the  situa- 
tion was  the  loss  of  enthusiasm  among  the  rural  patriots, 
who  could  not  but  feel  that  they  were  fighting  for  three  men 
in  Buenos  Aires,  rather  than  for  a  liberal  government  in 
which  they  had  some  part.  This  attitude  was  still  further 
enhanced  by  an  incident  at  the  capital  in  April.  The  Assem- 
bly, called  for  by  the  Provisional  Statute,  was  duly  formed, 
but,  instead  of  the  hundred  members  of  which  it  was  at 
first  intended  to  be  composed,  it  was  cut  down  in  number 
to  thirty-three.  This  action,  taken  on  the  petition  of  the 
Cabildo  of  Buenos  Aires,  deprived  the  various  other  towns 
and  cities  of  the  right  originally  accorded  them  of  naming 
deputies  through  the  appointments  of  their  respective 
cabildos.  Instead,  the  Cabildo  of  Buenos  Aires  drew  eleven 
names  by  lot  for  the  provincial  deputies,  leaving  twenty- 
two  as  the  quota  of  the  capital. 

It  was  expected  that  this  might  make  for  a  docile  Assem- 
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bly,  but  it  turned  out  otherwise.  The  liberal  and  decen- 
tralist  deputies  leagued  together  to  form  a  majority,  and 
proceeded  to  claim  sovereign  rights  for  the  Assembly. 
Matters  came  to  a  head  with  the  retirement  of  Passo  from 
the  Triumvirate.  Juan  Martin  Pueyrred6n  was  chosen  to 
replace  him,  but  as  Pueyrred6n  was  then  absent  from  the 
capital  it  was  necessary  to  provide  a  substitute.  According 
to  the  Provisional  Statute,  the  place  should  have  been  filled 
by  a  secretary  of  the  executive  body,  which  would  have 
meant  Rivadavia,  but  the  Assembly  arrogated  to  itself  the 
right  to  make  the  interim  appointment. 

The  answer  of  the  Triumvirate  was  swift  and  sure.  On 
April  7,  1812,  it  dissolved  the  Assembly.  In  an  attempt  to 
justify  its  procedure  it  published  a  manifiesto,  or  statement, 
to  the  people.  The  comments  of  Belgrano,  then  commander 
of  the  army  in  the  north,  are  representative  of  the  general 
opinion  of  the  times  with  respect  to  this  affair.  To  him  it 
was  "a  fatal  blow,"  making  it  still  more  difficult  to  revive 
"that  first  enthusiasm "  of  the  people.  It  was  going  to  be 
necessary,  he  said,  "to  make  them  know  that  Buenos  Aires 
does  not  wish  to  dominate  them."  Later,  when  word  came 
to  him  that  plans  were  afoot  to  call  a  new  assembly,  he 
wrote  that  it  should  be  given  political  supremacy.  In  this 
way  the  people  would  be  satisfied,  and  would  no  longer 
think  they  were  risking  their  lives  merely  for  a  hated  Buenos 
Aires  despotism.  The  government  was  not  yet  ready  to 
adopt  these  ideas,  however,  believing  that  such  an  authority 
would  lack  the  needed  vigor  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 

The  middle  part  of  the  year  1812  was  one  of  serious  trials 
in  the  field,  not  only  in  the  north,  but  also  in  Uruguay.  The 
Spaniards  were  still  holding  out  in  Montevideo,  and  the 
Portuguese  from  Brazil  were  occupying  much  of  the  country, 
following  an  invasion  begun  in  1811.  So,  the  Triumvirate 
concentrated  on  the  military  area  nearer  home,  in  Uruguay, 
neglecting  Belgrano,  and,  indeed,  sending  him  orders  to 
retire.  In  this  bad  situation  a  complication  developed  in  a 
Spanish  conspiracy  against  the  government  in  the  capital 
city  itself. 

There  were  about  ten  thousand  Spaniards  in  Buenos  Aires, 
and  quite  naturally  they  hated  the  new  order  of  things. 
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Furthermore,  in  the  midst  of  patriot  disasters  and  loud 
rumbles  of  complaint  against  the  Triumvirate,  they  had 
the  mistaken  notion  that  the  revolution  was  about  to  col- 
lapse. Believing  that  they  could  hasten  the  patriot  down- 
fall—perhaps even  strike  the  fatal  blow— they  got  together 
in  a  plot  for  a  military  uprising.  The  leader  in  this  movement 
was  Martin  Alzaga,  a  wealthy  Spaniard,  who  had  rendered 
distinguished  service  to  the  community  at  the  time  of  the 
British  invasions  of  1806  and  1807.  The  plot  had  wide  ram- 
ifications and  the  secret  was  well  kept,  so  that  the  govern- 
ment had  no  knowledge  of  it  until  Alzaga  very  foolishly 
provided  the  first  intimation  himself.  He  caused  anonymous 
proclamations  to  be  scattered  about  the  city,  calling  upon 
the  Spaniards  to  rise.  So  stupid  was  this  move  that  it  failed 
to  have  its  full  effect  in  harming  the  Spanish  cause,  as  people 
generally  thought  it  was  a  mere  trick  of  the  government  to 
frighten  them  into  loyalty  to  the  Triumvirate.  It  did,  how- 
ever, cause  the  latter  to  be  on  the  alert. 

Still,  the  chances  for  the  Alzaga  uprising  outwardly 
appeared  to  be  very  good.  There  were  only  three  hundred 
soldiers  in  the  capital,  while  the  conspirators  had  far  more 
armed  adherents,  besides  which  the  Portuguese  army  in 
Uruguay  was  ready  to  embark  for  Buenos  Aires  at  the  right 
moment.  Alzaga  felt  sure  that  this  would  enable  him  to 
restore  the  connection  with  Spain,  then  represented  by  the 
Cortes  in  the  absence  of  the  king,  and  if  Spain  should  be 
conquered  by  the  French,  he  vainly  contemplated  the  pos- 
sibility of  himself  being  enthroned  monarch  of  the  Plata  as 
"  Martin  I."  The  date  for  the  uprising  was  set  for  late  in 
May,  then  postponed  to  June,  and  once  again  to  July  5. 
This  proved  fatal,  as  it  gave  time  for  the  appearance  of  one 
of  those  unforeseen  trivial  incidents  which  so  often  in  history 
have  upset  the  plans  of  the  mighty — if  Alzaga  may  be  so 
styled. 

A  young  Spaniard  named  Juan  de  Recasens  made  the 
mistake  of  telling  Ms  mother-in-law  about  the  plot,  on 
July  2,  at  the  same  time  insinuating  that  plenty  of  blood 
would  be  shed  by  the  vengeance-seeking  Spaniards.  The 
mother-in-law,  though  a  Spanish  woman,  was  alarmed  lest 
some  misfortune  should  come  to  her  daughter  and  her  son- 
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in-law,  and  so  talked  the  matter  over  with  her  husband,  a 
Creole  by  the  name  of  Francisco  Guerrero.  They  agreed  that 
Guerrero  should  inform  the  government,  on  the  basis  of  a 
promise  that  the  life  of  young  Recasens  should  be  spared. 
Accordingly,  Guerrero  appeared  before  the  Triumvirate  on 
the  3d,  told  his  story,  and  duly  received  the  desired  pardon 
for  Recasens. 

Even  yet,  nobody  in  the  government  knew  who  the  leaders 
of  the  plot  were,  but  some  very  good  guesses  were  made. 
One  man  was  executed  at  midnight  that  same  day.  Others 
met  the  same  fate  on  the  4th,  being  shot  and  afterward 
hanged  in  public  view.  Alzaga  was  soon  caught,  and  compro- 
mising papers  were  found  in  his  effects.  He,  too,  was 
promptly  shot  and  hanged.  Over  the  next  month  and  a 
half,  thirty  in  all  were  killed,  and  thirty-eight  more  suffered 
other  penalties.  Then  an  amnesty  was  proclaimed.  All  in 
all,  the  incident  had  shown  that,  whatever  might  be  the 
differences  of  the  patriots  among  themselves,  they  were 
united  as  against  Spain  and  the  Spaniards. 

With  the  Spanish  danger  past,  new  troubles  appeared  in 
the  domestic  political  situation.  Sarratea,  Chiclana,  and 
Pueyrred6n  now  formed  the  Triumvirate.  The  last-named, 
from  the  first,  showed  a  disposition  to  oppose  the  liberal 
group  which  the  other  two  represented,  and  Chiclana  did 
not  always  follow  the  lead  of  the  vigorous  Rivadavia,  the 
really  dominant  figure  of  the  majority  party.  So,  even  in 
as  small  a  body  as  the  three-man  executive,  a  division  of 
views  began  to  make  itself  felt.  Matters  were  complicated 
by  the  astonishing  victory  in  the  north,  which  Belgrano 
won  at  Tucuman,  on  September  24,  1812.  Refusing  to 
retire,  as  ordered,  he  faced  the  enemy  with  an  army  only 
half  as  large,  but  won  the  day.1  It  was  known  that  the 
Triumvirate,  obsessed  by  the  nearer  peril  in  Uruguay,  had 
given  little  assistance  to  Belgrano.  This,  joined  with  the 

1  This  battle  deserves  to  be  rated  as  one  of  the  decisive  actions  of  the  war. 
If  the  Spaniards  had  won,  they  would  almost  certainly  have  confined  Argen- 
tinian participation  in  the  conflict  to  the  region  of  the  Plata,  even  if  they  failed 
to  snuff  out  the  revolution  altogether.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the  revo- 
lutions in  other  parts  of  the  Americas  were  overwhelmed  by  1814-1815,  and 
that  the  eventual  patriot  victory  was  due  in  large  measure  to  the  campaigns 
of  the  Argentinian  San  Martin,  in  part  with  Argentinian  troops,  in  Chile  and 
Peru,  the  significance  of  the  victory  of  Tucuman  becomes  apparent. 
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former  objections  on  the  score  of  its  autocratic  management 
of  affairs  and  its  refusal  to  call  a  congress  or  yield  to  the 
demands  of  the  various  assemblies,  developed  public  dis- 
approval to  the  breaking-point.  Popular  opinion  called  for 
a  supreme  assembly,  with  a  greater  intervention  of  the  people 
in  the  government.  In  the  provinces,  especially,  the  long 
promised,  but  invariably  postponed,  Congress  was  desired. 

Realizing  the  situation,  the  majority  group  in  the  Trium- 
virate had  tried  to  appease  the  popular  mind  by  calling 
another  assembly,  sending  out  the  appropriate  orders  for 
it  in  June.  By  this  time,  the  Cabildo  of  Buenos  Aires  had 
gone  over  to  the  opposition,  and  it  arrogated  to  itself  the 
right  to  exclude  three  provincial  deputies,  to  make  sure  of 
its  own  majority.  The  Assembly  met  on  October  6,  the  day 
after  the  news  came  of  the  battle  at  Tucuman.  Celebrations 
of  the  victory  were  joined  with  denunciations  of  the  Trium- 
virate for  its  failure  to  support  Belgrano.  In  this  atmosphere 
the  question  arose  as  to  a  successor  for  Sarratea,  whose 
term  of  office  in  the  executive  body  had  just  expired.  With 
Pueyrred6n  already  a  dissenting  voice  in  the  Triumvirate, 
the  Assembly  elected  another  member  who  was  also  opposed 
to  the  hitherto  dominant  group.  At  this  juncture  there  was 
an  intervention  from  a  somewhat  unexpected  quarter. 

Two  young  men  had  recently  returned  from  Europe  to 
Buenos  Aires,  both  of  whom  were  presently  to  become 
famous,  if,  indeed,  in  unequal  degree.  One  was  Jos6  de 
San  Martin,  and  the  other  Carlos  Maria  de  Alvear.  They 
had  organized  the  politico-masonic  Lautaro  Lodge,  which 
now  took  the  lead  in  a  domestic  revolution — the  sixth  since 
the  beginning  of  the  era,  if  the  Alzaga  conspiracy  is  included. 
On  October  8,  1812,  under  the  protection  of  armed  men, 
there  was  a  gathering  of  the  people  in  the  plaza,  where  a 
petition  was  presented  to  the  Cabildo.  It  was  asked  to 
reassume  the  power  which  it  had  delegated  to  the  Junta  in 
May  1810,  to  declare  the  dissolution  of  the  Assembly  and 
the  existing  Triumvirate,  and  to  create  an  executive  which 
should  have  the  duty  of  convoking  an  immediate  general 
congress.  Thereupon,  the  Cabildo  named  Passo,  NicoMs 
Rodriguez  Pena,  and  Antonio  Alvarez  Jonte  as  members 
of  a  new  Triumvirate. 
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Taking  office  at  once,  this  body  issued  a  decree,  on  Octo- 
ber 24,  in  which  it  announced  the  call  for  the  much  desired 
Congress.  The  elections,  though  still  indirect,  were  to 
permit  of  some  popular  participation,  not  being  left  wholly 
to  the  cabildos,  as  had  been  the  practice  of  the  preceding 
government.  Towns  with  the  right  of  electing  deputies 
were  to  make  a  popular  choice  of  eight  representatives  in 
each  of  eight  districts  of  the  town.  These  eight  were  to 
choose  one,  who  would  then  confer  with  the  cabildo,  and 
between  them  they  should  make  the  final  selections.  Buenos 
Aires  was  to  have  four  delegates,  provincial  capitals  two, 
and  other  important  towns  one,  except  that  Tucuman, 
because  of  its  great  distinction  in  the  recent  battle,  was  to 
have  two,  though  not  a  provincial  capital. 

The  revolution  of  October  was  by  no  means  a  conserva- 
tive move,  but,  rather,  what  may  be  termed  an  upheaval 
within  the  liberal-democrat  group  itself,  which  had  lost 
confidence  in  the  policies  of  its  leaders  in  the  Triumvirate. 
That  was  the  attitude  of  the  country  as  a  whole,  and  in  the 
ensuing  elections  this  party  was  overwhelmingly  successful. 
On  January  31,  1813,  the  newly  elected  body  held  its  first 
formal  meeting,  and  entitled  itself  the  General  Constituent 
Assembly;  later,  it  chose  to  call  itself  the  Sovereign  Assembly 
of  the  United  Provinces.  When  the  oath  of  office  was  taken, 
nothing  was  said  this  time  about  the  hitherto  much 
"beloved"  Ferdinand  VII.  The  Assembly  considered  itself 
the  sovereign  power,  and  its  stand  in  this  particular  was 
recognized  that  same  day  by  the  executive. 

The  triumvirs  had  prepared  a  project  for  a  constitution 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Assembly,  but  this  body  wisely 
deferred  the  making  of  a  permanent  instrument,  realizing 
that  the  times  were  not  ripe  for  its  enactment.  Neverthe- 
less, it  did  pass  a  vast  body  of  legislation,  in  line  with  the 
program  of  the  revolution,  leaving  behind  it  a  record  of 
achievement  which  few  of  its  successors  have  equalled. 
First,  it  set  up  a  new  form  of  official  oath,  substituting  itself 
for  Ferdinand  VII.  The  effigy  of  the  king  was  also  no  longer 
to  appear  on  Argentinian  coins;  in  its  place  was  to  be  the 
arms  of  the  Assembly.  Steps  were  taken  to  establish  a 
national  Catholic  church,  and  the  Assembly  ousted  the 
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" royal  majesty"  in  the  customary  prayers  for  those  in 
authority.  The  slave  trade  was  abolished,  provision  made 
for  the  education  of  freedmen,  and  the  Inquisition  legislated 
out  of  existence.  Exemption  of  the  Indians  from  tribute  and 
liberty  of  the  press,  previously  enacted  in  the  Moreno  era 
but  not  maintained  in  force,  were  once  again  announced. 
The  blue  and  white  flag,  devised  by  Belgrano,  was  adopted 
as  the  national  banner,  and  even  a  national  hymn  was  sanc- 
tioned. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Assembly  did  not  rise  to  the 
heights  of  freedom  from  partisan  passion.  Not  only  did  its 
measures  attack  the  hated  Spaniards,  but  also  they  fell  with 
a  heavy  hand  on  the  conservatives,  in  vengeance  for  the 
revolution  of  April  1811.  Saavedra,  the  innocent  beneficiary 
of  that  ill-fated  movement,  was  now  the  principal  victim. 
Banished  from  the  country  and  also  hunted  down  by  the 
Spaniards,  he  presently  found  himself  "poor,  alone,  and  in 
rags  in  the  snows  of  the  cordillera,;;  until  at  length  he  was 
rescued  by  the  great  man  of  those  times,  one  of  the  few — 
perhaps  the  only  one — who  could  banish  partisanship, 
General  San  Martin,  after  he  had  become  governor  of  Cuyo. 

The  installation  of  the  Assembly  in  power  happened  to 
coincide,  also,  with  a  brief  period  of  success  for  the  patriot 
arms.  Belgrano  advanced  into  Bolivia  as  far  as  Potosf. 
Soon,  however,  the  tide  turned.  On  October  1,  1813,  the 
army  in  the  north  was  defeated  at  Vilcapugio,  and  again 
on  November  14  at  Ayohuma.  The  patriot  forces  retired  to 
Jujuy,  in  northern  Argentina,  with  the  Spaniards  pursuing. 
It  proved  unnecessary  to  fight  another  Tucuman,  however. 
News  came  that,  at  last,  the  Spaniards  in  Montevideo  had 
surrendered,  that  revolutionists  in  the  Spanish  rear  in 
Bolivia  had  had  some  successes,  and  that  there  was  danger 
of  an  Indian  uprising  in  Peru.  In  these  circumstances,  the 
Spanish  commander  thought  it  best  to  retire. 

To  revert  to  Buenos  Aires,  both  the  Assembly  and  the 
Triumvirate  at  length  reached  the  conclusion  that  a  one- 
man  executive  would  bring  better  results.  So,  on  January  31, 
1814,  Gervasio  Antonio  Posadas  was  duly  installed  as 
Supreme  Director.  The  real  governing  element  in  these 
times,  however,  though  lacking  the  official  title,  was  the 
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Lautaro  Lodge,  dominated  by  its  two  founders,  San  Martin 
and  Alvear.  It  is  noteworthy,  in  view  of  the  later  change  in 
opinions  of  these  two  men,  that  the  Lodge  was  ardently 
republican  in  its  views.  The  leading  members  of  the  Assem- 
bly were  also  in  the  Lodge,  and  through  them  the  latter 
exercised  its  control  in  political  life.  Soon,  however,  due 
principally  to  the  ambitions  of  the  relatively  insignificant 
Alvear,  a  schism  developed  between  the  two  leaders.  Each 
desired  a  chance  for  military  achievement,  but  for  different 
reasons.  San  Martin,  believing  that  the  campaigns,  thus 
far,  had  been  badly  managed,  wanted  to  have  a  hand  in 
the  direction  of  the  war.  Alvear  was  a  very  different  type 
of  man.  A  brilliant  creature,  witty,  able  to  swing  none  too 
deeply  thinking  audiences  with  his  oratory,  handsome  in 
person,  brave  at  need,  and  inclined  to  luxurious  living,  he 
was  a  "  modern  Alcibiades"  in  the  Argentinian  political 
theatre.  He  wished  for  military  success  as  a  step  to  supreme 
power,  and  this  latter  very  largely,  it  would  seem,  for  the 
self-glorification  of  Carlos  Maria  de  Alvear. 

After  Ayohuma,  when  plans  were  afoot  to  relieve  Belgrano 
from  his  command,  Alvear  at  first  presented  himself  for 
the  position.  Fearing,  however,  that  his  absence  from 
Buenos  Aires  might  leave  a  clear  field  to  San  Martin  and 
realizing  that  a  defeated  army  was  in  any  event  a  none  too 
favorable  medium  for  the  ambitions  of  an  aspiring  general, 
he  yielded  the  post  to  San  Martin.  The  latter  saw  clearly 
what  Alvear  had  in  mind,  but  accepted  the  appointment 
when  it  was  offered  to  him,  though  with  some  reluctance. 
When  presently  he  set  out  for  the  north,  Alvear  accom- 
panied him  to  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  After  taking  his 
leave,  Alvear  turned  to  some  friends,  and,  laughing  happily, 
uttered  a  vulgar  quip  in  Portuguese  which  may  be  rendered 
here :  "  At  last,  the  man  has  shot  his  bolt ! "  Had  he?  History 
was  to  prove  that  Alvear  was  rather  wide  of  the  mark. 

When  the  Assembly  chose  a  one-man  executive,  Alvear 
did  not  yet  have  sufficient  prestige  before  the  country  to 
attain  to  the  position,  although  he  aspired  to  it.  The  election 
of  Posadas,  his  uncle,  was  for  the  moment  the  next  best 
thing,  and  he  was  able  to  procure  for  himself  the  command 
of  the  troops  besieging  the  Spaniards  in  Montevideo. 
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General  Jose  Rondeau  was  at  the  time  leading  the  army, 
and,  with  the  assistance  of  the  patriot  fleet,  had  brought  the 
siege  to  a  stage  where  the  Spaniards  were  nearly  at  the 
point  of  starvation.  Alvear,  as  the  new  head  of  the  army, 
did  little  more  than  float  into  the  glory  of  the  already  inev- 
itable victory.  On  June  20,  1814,  Montevideo  surrendered, 
and  Alvear  returned  to  Buenos  Aires  "a  hero/3 

The  optimism  engendered  by  the  taking  of  Montevideo 
did  not  endure  for  long.  Napoleon  had  just  fallen  in  Europe, 
and  rumors  had  been  received  that  Spain  was  preparing  a 
great  expedition  to  be  sent  to  the  Plata — the  one  which 
presently  went  to  Venezuela  and  Colombia  instead.  Except 
in  the  Plata  and  the  two  northern  countries  of  South  Amer- 
ica (where  the  Spaniards  were  already  in  the  ascendant), 
the  patriot  armies  in  America  had  by  this  time  been  de- 
feated. At  this  unfortunate  juncture  a  new  revolution — the 
seventh  of  the  era — developed  within  the  Plata  movement 
itself.  As  affecting  the  stability  of  the  patriot  arms,  this 
was  the  most  serious  yet,  involving  the  country  in  civil  war, 
at  the  same  time  that  a  seemingly  doubtful  conflict  with 
Spain  had  to  be  carried  on. 

Jose  Gervasio  Artigas,  now  generally  acclaimed  in  Uru- 
guay as  the  "father  of  the  country/'  was  probably  the  most 
perfect  expression  in  those  times  of  the  popular  views  held 
in  the  provinces,  of  which  Uruguay,  better  known  as  the 
Banda  Oriental  (the  Eastern  Shore — of  the  Uruguay  River), 
was  then  considered  one;  there  was  as  yet  no  thought  of 
independence  from  the  United  Provinces.  Artigas  was  an 
arch  democrat-republican,  and  he  hated  the  lordly  Buenos 
Aires.  He  hated  the  Spaniards,  too,  and  fought  both  them 
and  the  Portuguese,  at  the  same  time  that  he  opposed  the 
government  at  Buenos  Aires.  In  these  views  Artigas  re- 
flected general  provincial  opinion.  Democrat  at  heart 
though  he  was,  he  also  gave  a  tremendous  impulse  to  an 
institution  which  was  to  be  the  very  reverse  of  democracy, 
although  his  activities  in  this  particular  developed  naturally 
out  of  the  exigencies  of  the  time.  He  was  the  great  hero  of 
the  people  of  the  Banda,  and,  as  the  country  was  in  a  con- 
tinual state  of  war,  his  leadership  inevitably  meant  a  vir- 
tually absolute  rule.  Thus  he  was  a  dictator — or  better  say, 
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a  caudillo  1 — over  the  regions  under  his  control.  Rapidly, 
the  already  incipient  caudillism  spread  from  Artigas  to  the 
leaders  in  other  provinces  which  allied  themselves  with  him. 
Entre  Rlos  and  Corrientes  joined  him  in  his  insurrection 
against  the  government.  Santa  Fe  and  Cordoba  soon  fol- 
lowed their  example,  and  the  other  provinces  were  strongly 
sympathetic  to  him.  Their  leaders  blossomed  forth  as 
caudillos,  and  the  general  government  had  to  reckon  with 
this  factor,  from  that  time  forward.2 

The  civil  war  broke  out  over  the  issue  of  the  control  of 
Montevideo.  Considering  himself  the  lord  of  the  Banda, 
Artigas  demanded  of  the  Buenos  Aires  government  that 
Montevideo  should  be  turned  over  to  him.  The  demand  was 
refused,  and  open  armed  conflict  followed,  requiring  the 
employment  of  thousands  of  soldiers  who  might  otherwise 
have  been  used  in  the  campaigns  against  the  Spaniards.  In 
this  situation,  considering  also  the  bad  state  of  the  wars  in 
other  parts  of  Spanish  America,  the  government  appears  to 
have  lost  confidence  in  its  own  ability  to  achieve  victory 
in  the  greater  conflict  against  Spain,  and  decided  to  see 
what  could  be  accomplished  through  the  medium  of  diplo- 
macy. It  was  expected  that  England  might  be  prevailed 
upon  to  recognize  the  independence  of  the  United  Provinces 
and  to  aid  in  bringing  about  a  peaceful  adjustment  with 
Spain.  The  Portuguese  government,  in  these  years  resident 
in  Brazil,  might  also  be  of  assistance  in  the  same  direction, 
it  was  hoped. 

A  complication  in  the  proposed  negotiations  was  the  kind 
of  government  which  should  be  set  up  in  the  Plata.  As  for 

1  See  chapter  VIL 

2  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  material  in  chapters  III  to  V  is  a  digest  of 
Mitre's  Belgrano.  Some  other  writers  view  matters  differently.  That  is  notably 
true  in  the  judgments  on  Artigas,  who  was  no  favorite  of  Mitre's.    Artigas's 
hatred  for  Buenos  Aires  should  not  be  construed  as  indicative  of  his  opposition 
to  the  idea  of  a  united  Plata  country  under  one  flag,  nor  was  he  an  advocate 
of  the  independence  of  Uruguay.    Rather,  he  quarreled  with  Buenos  Aires 
over  the  kind  of  government  which  was  to  be  set  up.  His  celebrated  a  Instruc- 
tions of  the  Year  XIII "  (1813)  did  indeed  announce  the  principles  of  federal- 
ism, or  provincial  autonomy,  but  within  an  Argentinian  nation.   When,  how- 
ever, the  unitarist  views  prevailed  at  Buenos  Aires,  he  resisted  them,  as  did 
many  another  of  the  local  chieftains  of  the  United  Provinces.    The  separate 
existence  of  Uruguay  can  be  traced  far  more  to  the  intervention  of  the  Portu- 
guese and  Brazilians  in  her  affairs  than  to  the  activities  of  Artigas.   Cf .  Chap- 
man, Colonial  Hispanic  Am&rica,  262-265,  for  the  more  generally  accepted  ver- 
sion of  the  Artigas  story. 
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the  popular  classes,  there  was  no  doubt  what  they  wanted, 
especially  those  in  the  provinces.  They  were  anti-Spanish, 
anti-monarchical,  pro-republican,  pro-democrat,  and  Already 
were  talking  in  terms  of  federalism,  even  though  this  latter 
institution  in  practice  meant  caudillism.  The  great  leaders, 
like  San  Martin,  Rivadavia,  and  Belgrano,  and  the  lesser 
ones,  such  as  an  Alvear,  had  at  first  held  much  the  same 
views,  except  as  they  may  have  favored  a  somewhat  more 
centralized  authority  residing  in  Buenos  Aires,  especially 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  Faced  by  internal  difficulties 
like  the  Artigas  uprising,  many,  however,  were  beginning  to 
doubt  whether  the  more  liberal  forms  of  government  would 
be  suitable  at  the  outset  of  independence.  It  was  the  normal 
habit  of  thought  of  those  times  to  associate  stability  with 
monarchy.  Furthermore,  it  was  perfectly  clear  that  Eu- 
ropean monarchies,  such  as  the  government  of  England, 
would  look  with  scant  approval  upon  the  establishment  of 
republics,  which  were  viewed  with  as  much  alarm  then, 
perhaps,  as  is  communism  today.  More  and  more,  there- 
fore, the  way  out  seemed  to  be  through  the  medium  of  a 
constitutional  monarchy.  At  least  this  might  assure  inde- 
pendence, which  was  the  principal  desideratum,  after  all. 

Recent  events  had  left  Belgrano  and  Rivadavia  among 
the  politically  unemployed,  but  work  was  now  found  for 
these  able  patriots.  They  had  at  length  adopted  the  views 
just  mentioned,  and,  in  part  for  this  reason,  they  were  chosen 
as  special  envoys  to  Brazil,  England,  and  the  courts  of 
Europe,  with  the  object  of  bringing  about  a  recognition  of 
the  independence  of  the  United  Provinces.  To  accomplish 
this,  they  were  authorized  to  consent  to  the  establishment 
of  a  constitutional  monarchy,  with  a  Spanish  prince  for  a 
ruler  if  possible,  or  otherwise  an  English  prince  or  a  member 
of  some  other  powerful  reigning  house.  Strictly  construed, 
while  this  would  involve  a  departure  from  public  opinion, 
it  did  not  mean  a  change  in  government,  since  not  only  had 
no  constitution  or  other  fundamental  document  been  pro- 
claimed, but  also  independence  itself  had  not  yet  been 
declared. 

On  December  28,  1814,  Belgrano  and  Rivadavia  embarked 
for  Rio  de  Janeiro,  where  they  were  joined  a  little  later  by  a 
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third  envoy,  Manuel  Jose  Garcia.  From  him  they  received 
rather  startling  news  of  what  had  happened  in  the  brief 
period  since  they  had  left.  With  the  retirement  of  San  Mar- 
tin, to  become  governor  of  Cuyo,  where  he  was  to  prepare 
his  eventual  great  campaigns  in  Chile  and  Peru,  Alvear  had 
been  appointed  to  command  the  army  in  the  north.  Looking 
upon  him  as  merely  the  favorite  of  the  dominant  faction  in 
Buenos  Aires,  the  officers  of  the  army  headed  what  might 
almost  be  called  a  revolution.  They  refused  to  receive  him, 
insisting  that  Rondeau  remain  in  command.  Already  en 
route  north,  Alvear  turned  back  on  receipt  of  the  news. 
Yet,  this  was  the  means  of  fulfilling  the  ambition  he  had 
long  possessed.  In  the  face  of  the  military  difficulty,  Posadas 
resigned  as  Supreme  Director,  and  Alvear  was  named  to 
succeed  him. 

A  worse  time  for  Alvear  to  attain  to  power  could  hardly 
have  been  chosen.  The  Lodge  and  the  Assembly  favored 
him,  but  public  opinion  did  not,  and  the  army  was  against 
him.  Furthermore,  he  had  no  particular  plans  or  ideas  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  situation,  and  devoted  all  his  time 
and  energy  to  a  fruitless  attempt  to  build  up  his  own  pre- 
carious authority.  To  make  matters  worse,  Montevideo  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Artigas,  who  also  declared  himself  against 
the  government  of  Alvear,  as  he  had  against  its  predecessor. 

Realizing  that  affairs  were  in  a  desperate  state,  Alvear 
seems  to  have  despaired  of  the  achievement  of  independence 
in  a  popular  movement  such  as  that  of  the  Plata.  In  office 
just  two  weeks,  he  signed  two  notes  in  which  he  offered  to 
turn  over  the  United  Provinces  to  Great  Britain,  begging 
that  government  to  intervene  to  put  an  end  to  the  internal 
anarchy  with  which  the  region  of  the  Plata  was  threatened. 
Declaring  his  *  own  people  incapable  of  governing  them- 
selves, in  a  note  to  the  British  minister  of  foreign  relations, 
he  asserted  that  "  These  Provinces  wish  to  belong  to  Great 
Britain,  receive  her  laws,  obey  "her  government,  and  live 
under  her  powerful  influence."  To  Lord  Strangford,  British 
minister  to  Brazil,  to  whom  the  second  note  was  directed, 
Alvear  said  that  the  people  would  fight  to  the  death  rather 
than  submit  again  to  Spain,  being  opposed  even  to  the  idea 
of  any  arrangement  with  them,  such  as  Belgrano  and  Riva- 
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davia  had  been  empowered  to  procure.  So,  he  felt  that  the 
intervention  of  a  British  army  would  be  the  only  solution 
to  save  the  country  from  destruction.  It  was  these  two 
messages  of  which  Garcia  was  the  bearer. 

Garcia,  like  most  of  the  leading  men  of  the  time,  was  a 
monarchist,  but  Ms  love  of  the  idea  of  independence  was 
equalled  only  by  his  hatred  of  Spain.  He  would  have  pre- 
ferred British  rule  to  a  revival  of  the  connection  with  Spain, 
but  looked  upon  that  possibility  as  something  to  be  adopted 
only  as  a  last  resort.  It  was  not  difficult,  therefore,  for 
Rivadavia  to  persuade  him  not  to  deliver  either  note.  In- 
deed, the  moment  had  hardly  come  for  such  an  extreme 
remedy.  Even  if  Spain  were  preparing  an  army  of  fifteen 
thousand  men,  believed  to  be  destined  for  an  expedition  to 
the  Plata,  opinion  in  the  country  was  unanimous  in  favor 
of  resistance.  Internal  anarchy,  to  be  sure,  was  the  Hydra- 
headed  monster  which  had  occasioned  Alvear's  alarms.  The 
Spaniard-hating  Garcia  himself  said  that  a  Spanish  govern- 
ment would  be  better  than  that.  It  soon  developed,  how- 
ever, that  Alvear's  petitions  would  have  had  scant  likelihood 
of  a  favorable  reception.  England  was  more  than  ever  dis- 
posed to  maintain  her  friendly  alliance  with  Spain. 

Leaving  Garcia  in  Brazil,  Belgrano  and  Rivadavia  pro- 
ceeded to  London,  where  they  were  joined  by  Manuel  de 
Sarratea,  now  Argentinian  agent  in  Europe.  They  arrived 
to  find  all  Europe  in  arms.  Napoleon  had  recently  escaped 
from  Elba,  and  had  resumed  his  imperial  French  crown. 
That  brought  all  the  other  crowned  heads  against  him,  in  a 
tremendous  flare  on  behalf  of  legitimate  monarchy.  England 
was  the  soul  of  the  movement,  and  was  of  no  mind  to  recog- 
nize a  government  in  opposition  to  Spain,  one  of  her  Euro- 
pean allies,  let  alone  recognize  a  republic,  a  most  detested 
term  at  the  moment.  England  went  so  far  as  to  sign  a  treaty 
with  Spain,  promising  to  do  all  she  could  to  bring  about  the 
restoration  of  Spanish  rule  in  her  colonies.  The  only  hope 
for  the  revolutionists  was  for  Spain  herself  to  consent  to 
independence  in  some  form.  In  this  situation,  the  two  com- 
missioners felt  that  Rivadavia  should  go  to  Spain,  to  nego- 
tiate with  Ferdinand  VII,  now  on  the  throne  there,  while 
Belgrano  and  Sarratea  remained  in  London,  to  be  ready  to 
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act  with,  the  British  government.   But  Sarratea  had  another 
plan,  and  persuaded  his  colleagues  to  try  that  instead. 

Charles  IV,  whose  abdication  of  the  Spanish  throne  in 
1808  had  preceded  that  of  his  son  Ferdinand  VII  in  the 
same  year,  was  now  living  in  Home,  on  a  pension  Ferdi- 
nand VII  had  given  him,  on  condition  that  he  would  make 
no  attempt  to  reassert  his  royal  rights.  With  him  were  his 
queen,  Maria  Luisa,  and  the  inevitable  Manuel  Godoy, 
Prince  of  the  Peace,  notorious  favorite  of  the  queen.  In  the 
furor  on  behalf  of  legitimacy,  it  seemed  certain,  insisted 
Sarratea,  that  European  governments  would  recognize 
Charles  IV  as  the  rightful  sovereign  of  the  Spanish  Empire, 
as  they  had  never  considered  his  abdication  a  voluntary  act, 
since  it  had  been  virtually  forced  upon  him  by  Napoleon. 
If,  then,  ,an  agreement  might  be  procured  from  him  for  the 
coronation  of  his  son  Francisco  de  Paula  as  king  of  the 
United  Provinces,  more  than  likely  the  new  government 
would  be  recognized  by  the  allied  monarchs,  or,  if  not,  there 
was  the  ace  in  the  hole  of  a  recognition  by  Napoleon. 

A  go-between  had  already  talked  the  matter  over  with 
Charles  IV,  who  seemed  favorable  to  the  idea,  while  the 
queen  and  Godoy  were  enthusiastic.  Before  matters  could 
be  brought  to  a  head,  however,  Napoleon  had  been  over- 
thrown at  Waterloo.  That  changed  everything.  Not  only 
was  the  above  mentioned  "ace"  now  gone,  but  also  the 
European  governments  were  less  stirred  by  abstract  ideals 
of  legitimacy  than  they  were  a  few  weeks  before.  So, 
Charles  IV  decided  that  a  fairly  safe  pension  was  too  good  a 
thing  to  risk  on  such  slim  chances,  even  though  the  commis- 
sioners were  ready  to  make  fine  financial  promises  to  him. 
Probably  such  a  plan  would  never  have  met  with  any  great 
success  anyway,  because  the  mass  of  the  people  in  the 
United  Provinces  were  unalterably  democratic,  republican, 
and  anti-Spanish — at  least  they  thought  they  were,  even  if 
their  political  conduct  for  many  years  was  to  belie  at  least 
the  first-named  of  these  points  of  view. 

To  get  back  to  the  Plata,  Alvear  found  his  authority 
denied,  not  only  by  the  Rondeau  Army  of  Upper  Peru,  but 
also  by  San  Martin's  Army  of  the  Andes,  with  the  Artigas 
following  against  him,  too,  and  the  strange  bedfellows  of 
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democratic  federalism  and  autocratic  caudillism  already 
beginning  to  sweep  the  country.  Even  Buenos  Aires  secretly 
opposed  the  Supreme  Director— ki  Supreme/7  it  would  seem, 
only  in  official  title.  At  length,  Artigas  took  up  his  march 
toward  the  capital  Alvear  sent  part  of  his  army  to  dispute 
the  way,  but  the  soldiers  were  little  more  than  out  of  sight 
of  the  city,  when  they  rose  against  Alvear,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Colonel  Ignacio  Alvarez  Thomas,  on  April  13,  1815, 
fraternizing  thereafter  with  the  troops  of  Artigas.  Two  days 
later,  there  was  a  revolution  in  Buenos  Aires.  The  Cabildo 
put  itself  at  the  head  of  the  movement,  and  announced  the 
overthrow  of  the  Director  and  the  dissolution  of  the  Assem- 
bly. An  attempt  was  made  to  catch  Alvear  and  hang  him, 
but  he  took  refuge  on  a  foreign  ship.  Thus  a  period  to  a  vain 
ambition — a  period,  but  not  an  end,  for  Alvear  was  to 
reappear. 

Partisan  passion,  for  a  time,  was  rampant,  with  many  an 
unjustifiable  act  against  the  fallen  group.  A  number  of  men, 
known  to  be  furious  opponents  of  Artigas,  were  sent  to  that 
caudillo,  with  a  request  that  he  dispose  of  them  as  suited  his 
pleasure,  but  he  returned  them,  saying  he  was  "not  the 
hangman  of  Buenos  Aires."  Politically,  the  Cabildo  assumed 
control,  but,  on  April  18,  created  a  strange  new  body  called 
the  Junta  of  Observation.  This  was  elected  by  the  people  of 
the  capital,  by  universal  man-suffrage.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Cabildo  issued  a  call  for  an  immediate  National  Congress. 

The  Junta  now  arrogated  to  itself  the  sovereign  power, 
making  assertions  to  that  effect  in  its  Provisional  Statute  of 
May  5,  1815.  The  office  of  Supreme  Director  was  retained, 
but  the  holder  of  that  post  was  to  be  in  leading  strings  in 
the  hands  of  the  Junta.  Rondeau  was  named  Director,  but 
in  his  absence  with  the  Army  of  Upper  Peru  the  temporary 
appointment  was  given  to  Alvarez  Thomas.  The  latter  soon 
found  that  his  position  was  little  better  than  that  of  Alvear 
had  been. 

It  had  been  expected  that  peace  with  Artigas  would  now 
be  a  matter  of  course,  but  it  turned  out  otherwise.  Artigas 
refused  to  recognize  the  new  government,  and  opposed  the 
calling  of  the  National  Congress.  Instead,  he  announced  a 
federal  congress  of  his  own,  of  the  five  provinces  favorable 
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to  him,  and  sent  representatives  from  this  body  to  Buenos 
Aires  to  make  a  treaty,  as  if  with  a  foreign  power.  Their 
demands,  which  included  a  request  for  the  surrender  of  the 
cannon  taken  at  Montevideo  and  for  nine  armed  ships,  were 
refused,  and  the  war  had  to  be  renewed.  Meanwhile,  except 
for  the  territories  Artigas  was  able  to  control,  the  provinces 
did  the  anomalous  thing  of  recognizing  the  Supreme  Direc- 
tor, at  the  same  time  that  they  ignored  the  Junta,  which 
had  placed  him  in  power  and  held  a  check  over  his  actions. 

On  November  29,  1815,  the  army  of  Rondeau,  which  had 
advanced  to  the  vicinity  of  Cochabamba,  Bolivia,  was 
utterly  defeated  at  Sipe  Sipe,  and  fell  back  to  Jujuy  in 
Argentina.  There  it  met  with  new  difficulties,  when  the 
able  caudillo  Martin  Guemes  declared  what  amounted  to 
independence,  even  preparing  to  oppose  Rondeau  in  armed 
conflict.  Making  a  yirtue  of  necessity,  Rondeau  signed  an 
agreement  with  Guemes,  on  March  22,  1816,  in  which  he 
yielded  practically  everything  the  latter  demanded.  Mean- 
while, another  revolution  had  taken  place  in  Buenos  Aires. 
In  an  inevitable  struggle  with  the  Director,  the  Junta  had 
gone  so  far  as  to  relieve  his  administrative  secretaries  from 
their  posts.  On  February  12,  1816,  the  Director  called  a 
cabildo  abierto  of  representatives  of  the  various  municipal 
bodies.  This  voted  unanimously  to  sustain  the  Director 
in  the  fullness  of  his  power,  until  such  time  as  the  national 
Congress  should  decide  what  to  do. 

At  about  this  same  time,  the  province  of  Santa  Fe,^  which 
had  deserted  Artigas  and  given  its  adhesion  to  the  Alvarez 
Thomas  government,  broke  out  in  revolution  again.  The 
army  of  the  Directory,  defending  the  provincial  capital, 
was  obliged  to  surrender,  and  once  more  the  road  to  Buenos 
Aires  lay  open.  In  this  emergency  Belgrano,  who  had  just 
returned  from  Europe,  was  placed  in  command  of  the  very 
meagre  army  left  for  the  defence  of  the  capital.  Soon,  how- 
ever, he  was  the  victim  of  a  new  revolution.  One  of  his 
officers,  Eustaquio  Diaz  Velez,  made  an  agreement  with 
Artigas  which  called  for  the  separation  of  Belgrano  from 
his  command  and  the  deposition  of  Alvarez  Thomas.  The 
mutiny  took  place  on  April  11,  1816,  and  was  a  complete 
success.  Belgrano  was  arrested,  but  allowed  to  go  his  way 
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to  Buenos  Aires.  Alvarez  Thomas  resigned,  and  the  Junta, 
still  in  existence,  named  General  Antonio  Gonzalez  Balcaree 
in  his  place.  The  stamp  of  approval  was  placed  on  the 
Diaz  Velez  uprising,  and  a  fresh  attempt  was  made  for  a 
peace  with  Artigas,  but  this,  too,  was  unsuccessful. 

Meanwhile,  the  long  sought  national  Congress  had  met, 
on  March  24,  1816,  at  Tucuman.  Politically,  this  was  the 
last  hope  of  the  revolution.  The  government  at  Buenos 
Aires  had  dwindled  in  credit  until  it  could  hardly  sustain 
itself,  even  in  the  capital.  Tucuman  had  been  selected,  in 
part  because  it  was  not  the  suspected  and  hated  Buenos 
Aires,  but  also  because  it  was  deemed  a  central  point  in  the 
country,  since  the  old  limits  of  the  viceroyalty,  including 
Bolivia,  were  still  considered  as  within  the  United  Provinces. 
The  methods  of  election  prescribed,  while  indirect,  were 
nevertheless  democratic  in  considerable  degree.  Every  unit 
of  five  thousand  inhabitants  was  to  choose  one  " elector.3' 
The  electors  were  to  gather  at  the  provincial  capitals,  and 
name  the  deputies  to  the  Congress,  on  the  basis  of  one  for 
each  fifteen  thousand  of  population  or  fraction  of  7500  or 
more.  Authority  was  given,  however,  to  vary  this  method, 
if  some  other  should  be  deemed  more  suitable.  This  was 
indeed  a  necessary  provision.  Bolivia,  for  example,  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  delegates  from  that 
section  were  chosen  by  the  emigres  then  in  northern  Argen- 
tina. In  general,  however,  the  suggested  method  of  election 
was  employed. 

A  difficulty  encountered  in  the  elections  was  the  refusal 
of  certain  provinces  to  participate.  Paraguay  continued  in 
her  complete  isolation,  and  the  Artigas-controlled  territories 
of  the  Banda  Oriental,  Entre  Rios,  Corrientes,  and  Santa  Fe 
refrained  from  sending  delegates.  C6rdoba  followed  their 
example  at  first,  but  presently  came  into  the  fold,  though 
reserving  rights  of  sovereignty  in  internal  affairs.  The  same 
stand  was  taken  by  the  Guemes-dominated  Salta.  Only 
the  provinces  of  Buenos  Aires,  Cuyo,  Tucuman,  and  Upper 
Peru  (Bolivia)  responded  freely  to  the  call.1  This  raised 

xlt  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  four  provinces  of  C6rdoba,  Cuyo,, 
Salta,  and  Tucuman  are  now  the  ten  following:  C6rdoba;  La  Rioja;  Mendoza; 
San  Luis;  San  Juan;  Salta;  Jujuy;  Tucumdn;  Catamarca;  and  Santiago  del 
Estero.  Yet  another  sub-division,  making  eleven,  is  the  territory  of  Los  Andes. 
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some  doubts  as  to  whether  the  Congress  might  result  in  a 
ridiculous  failure,  but  the  Director  authorized  the  delegates 
to  begin  work  whenever  two-thirds  of  the  full  number  should 
be  present.  So  the  sessions  were  opened  on  March  24,  1816. 

The  delegates  were,  most  of  them,  little  known  in  the 
country,  since  they  had  not  hitherto  played  a  prominent 
part  in  the  revolution,  but  they  were  in  fact  the  most  worthy 
and  respectable  figures  of  the  provinces.  As  in  all  assemblies 
of  the  era,  lawyers  and  clerics  predominated,  since  they 
were  the  most  learned  members  of  their  communities.  Three 
groups  of  opinion  presently  developed.  There  were  the 
unitarists,  under  the  leadership  of  the  Buenos  Aires  dele- 
gates; C6rdoba  stood  forth  as  the  standard-bearer  of  the 
federalists;  and  the  Upper  Peru  delegates,  with  few  distin- 
guished members,  favored  the  establishment  of  the  national 
capital  in  their  own  section  of  the  country  and  the  restora- 
tion of  the  former  Inca  monarchy,  but  in  other  matters 
usually  adhered  to  the  Buenos  Aires  ideas,  except  that  they 
followed  C6rdoba  in  preferring  federalism. 

Congress  had  received  instructions  to  draw  up  a  constitu- 
tion for  the  country,  but  wisely  decided  to  defer  this  to  the 
more  pressing  business  of  organizing  the  government  to 
meet  existing  problems.  One  of  the  earliest  conflicts  occurred 
over  the  election  of  a  Supreme  Director.  At  length,  on 
May  3,  Pueyrred6n  was  chosen.  Although  the  candidate 
of  the  C6rdoba  group,  he  was  nevertheless  a  middle-of-the- 
road  concession  to  Buenos  Aires,  since  many  of  the  members 
from  the  provinces  favored  the  extreme  federalist  Jose 
Moldes,  an  open  enemy  of  the  capital  city.  Faced  with  the 
question  as  to  what  was  to  be  done  with  the  existing  Supreme 
Director,  Balcarce,  Congress  ordered  that  he  should  confine 
his  authority  to  the  province  of  Buenos  Aires,  subordinating 
himself  to  Pueyrred6n. 

Early  in  July,  Belgrano  reached  Tucuman,  and,  though 
not  a  delegate,  straightway  became  the  most  influential 
figure  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress.  Already  appointed 
commander  of  the  Army  of  Upper  Peru,  in  succession  to 
Rondeau,  he  was  nevertheless  especially  interested,  at  this 
time,  in  promoting  his  monarchical  ideas,  which  had  become 
an  obsession  with  him,  and  in  bringing  about  a  declaration 
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of  independence,  which  he  regarded  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  plan  for  a  monarchy.  With  some  notable  differences  in 
point  of  view,  the  even  abler  San  Martin,  then  organizing 
his  famous  Army  of  the  Andes  at  Mendoza,  shared  the 
opinions  of  Belgrano;  as  he  virtually  controlled  the  Cuyo 
delegation,  his  part  in  the  work  of  the  Congress  was  de- 
cidedly important.  With  him,  a  declaration  of  independence 
was  what  was  most  to  be  desired.  As  he  put  it : 

"Does  it  not  seem  to  you  a  very  ridiculous  thing  to  coin 
money,  have  the  national  flag  and  cockade,  and,  finally,  make 
war  on  the  sovereign  on  whom,  at  the  time,  people  believe  we 
depend?  What  can  be  more  nearly  the  last  straw  for  us  than  to 
say  a  thing  like  that?  Furthermore,  what  relations  with  other 
powers  shall  we  be  able  to  undertake  while  in  a  status  of  ward- 
ship?" 1 

As  for  the  form  of  government,  San  Martin  was  as  yet  a 
republican  in  principle,  but  felt  that  the  establishment  of  a 
democracy  was  difficult  or  impossible,  under  existing  con- 
ditions. He  had  no  objections  to  a  monarchy,  however,  and 
felt  that  it  might  assist  in  the  maintenance  of  order  and  the 
winning  of  the  war;  this  last,  the  more  than  important  im- 
mediate objective,  was  always  uppermost  in  the  mind  of  San 
Martin.  As  he  said  with  respect  to  a  monarchy,  whether  of 
the  Incas  or  of  some  other  house,  all  that  it  was  necessary  to 
do  was  to  change  the  title  of  the  head  of  the  state,  from  Su- 
preme Director  to  Regent  of  the  kingdom. 

It  is  a  curious  thing  that  these  two  men,  Belgrano  and  San 
Martin,  who  more  than  any  others  were  the  outstanding  fig- 
ures of  the  period  and  primarily  responsible  for  the  declara- 
tion of  independence,  should  so  widely  have  missed  the  mark 
with  respect  to  the  sentiment  of  the  country  about  the  form 
of  government,  although  Belgrano  was  the  more  culpable  in 
this  respect  than  San  Martin.  The  former  was  given  a  day, 
on  July  6,  when  he  was  permitted  to  review  his  ideas  before 
Congress  itself.  On  that  same  day,  however,  very  bad  news 
was  received  from  Buenos  Aires. 

It  seems  that  the  election  of  Pueyrred6n  as  Supreme  Di- 
rector did  not  suit  a  number  of  people  in  Buenos  Aires,  and 

1  San  Martin  to  Tomds  Godoy,  April  12,  1816,  in  Documentos  del  archive  de 
San  Martin  (12v.  Buenos  Aires,  1910-1911),  V,  534. 
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they  proceeded  to  take  action  which  was  indirectly  supported 
by  Balcarce  himself.  On  June  14,  a  petition  was  presented  to 
the  governor  of  the  province  which  asserted  that  the  evils  of 
the  country  were  due  to  the  hostility  of  the  other  provinces 
to  Buenos  Aires  as  the  seat  of  the  national  government, 
wherefore  the  petitioners  proposed  to  reject  the  preroga- 
tives accruing  from  having  the  capital  of  the  state  and  re- 
duce their  province  to  the  category  of  just  another  federal 
unit.  In  other  words,  they  suggested  that  Buenos  Aires,  by 
far  the  richest  province  in  the  country  and  the  best  hope  as 
a  centre  for  national  unity,  should  go  over  to  the  ranks  of 
federalism,  with  its  attendant  possibilities  of  the  political 
dissolution  of  the  country. 

The  Junta  of  Observation  was  not  of  a  mind  with  these 
men,  and  insisted  that  the  matter  must  be  discussed  in  a 
provincial  assembly,  elected  by  the  same  procedure  as  the 
national  Congress,  so  that  the  people  in  the  rural  districts 
would  have  an  opportunity  to  be  heard.  The  opposition  fa- 
vored the  method  of  the  cabildo  abierto,  which  would  have 
been  in  the  hands  of  the  leading  citizens  of  Buenos  Aires. 
Unable  to  override  their  views,  the  Junta  managed,  never- 
theless, to  get  the  method  of  choice  submitted  to  a  vote  of 
the  citizens  of  the  capital.  They  followed  the  Junta,  1020  to 
86,  which  put  an  end  to  this  near-revolution,  of  probably  se- 
rious consequences.  As  one  further  result,  the  Junta  deposed 
the  now  discredited  Balcarce,  and  turned  over  his  powers  to 
a  two-man  commission. 

The  successful  issue  of  this  affair  was  not  known  until  some 
time  later  in  Tucuman.  So,  with  the  news  from  Buenos  Aires 
in  the  period  of  its  worst  construction,  and  confronted  also 
by  reports — accurate  in  these  instances — of  the  reopening  of 
the  war  with  Artigas  and  of  a  fresh  invasion  of  the  Banda  by 
the  Portuguese,  the  affairs  of  the  country  appeared  to  be  at 
a  discouragingly  low  ebb.  Congress  met  the  situation  in  a 
way  which  does  it  honor  before  the  tribunal  of  history,,  for  it 
was  at  this  moment  that  it  overcame  its  last  hesitancy  and  de- 
clared the  independence  of  the  United  Provinces  from  Spain. 
The  pronouncement  was  made  on  July  9,  1816,  by  a  rising 
vote,  with  a  unanimous  response  of  "  Yes!"  There  had  been 
six  years  of  war  with  Spain  before  this  decision  was  reached, 
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during  which  time  the  country  had  suffered  some  twelve 
domestic  revolutions.1  A  logical  expression  from  the  first,  the 
actual  declaration  of  July  9  came  almost  as  a  surprise,  and 
was  a  resolution  much  more  difficult  to  reach,  and  conse- 
quently more  praiseworthy,  than  it  would  have  been  if  it  had 
slipped  out  easily  in  the  first  moments  of  the  conflict,  when 
the  patriots  were  very  nearly  of  one  mind.  It  happened  to 
coincide  with  the  end  of  major  operations  against  the  Span- 
iards in  the  Plata  area,  although  this  could  not  have  been 
foreseen,2  and  so  it  appears  to  mark  the  conclusion  of  one  era 
and  the  inauguration  of  a  new,,  when,  indeed,  domestic  issues 
were  to  be  even  more  discouragingly  to  the  fore  than  in  the 
disturbed  period  of  the  first  six  years  of  the  revolution. 

1  It  is  difficult  to  be  precise  in  any  attempt  to  count  the  revolutions  in  this 
era,  because  it  is  to  some  extent  a  matter  of  interpretation  whether  certain 
movements  should  be  included.   If  to  the  major  movements  of  national  signifi- 
cance were  added  the  numerous  local  tumults  of  these  years,  the  total  reached, 
would  be  very  much  larger  than  that  given  above. 

2  This  must  not  be  taken  to  mean  that  there  was  no  more  war  in  the  north 
against  the  Spaniards.  On  a  smaller  scale,  the  campaigns  continued  until  1821. 
Of.  infra,  85. 


CHAPTER   IV 

DOMESTIC   PROBLEMS   OF   THE   UNITED    PROVINCES,    1816-1819 

BACK  of  the  wars  of  Independence  against  Spain,  there 
were  yet  other  conflicts  in  Spanish  America  among  the 
patriots  themselves.  The  latter  rivalled  the  former  in  im- 
portance, as  the  new  countries  began  to  shape  their  destinies, 
encountering  the  manifold  problems  of  their  changed  state. 
As  Mitre  has  expressed  it,  with  reference  to  the  Plata  region : 

"Without  an  understanding  of  this  epoch,  history  would  be  a 
pale  reflex  of  the  reality,  because  the  struggle  for  independence, 
fought  against  Spain,  is  only  one  phase  of  the  revolution.  The 
true  revolution,  the  revolution  which  stirs  society,  which  tends 
to  dominate  it  and  fixes  its  destinies  for  the  future,  is  continued 
among  the  very  revolutionary  peoples  themselves,  tearing  one 
another  to  bits.77  1 

Although  the  incidents  varied  from  country  to  country, 
all  had  similar  experiences  in  underlying  essentials.  So,  the 
broad  story,  told  elsewhere  herein,2  becomes  the  more  in- 
telligible in  the  light  of  a  detailed  discussion  of  events  in  any 
one,  wherefore  the  domestic  political  history  of  the  United 
Provinces  of  the  Plata  has  been  chosen  to  provide  the  illus- 
tration. In  the  preceding  chapter,  the  tale  was  carried  to  the 
declaration  of  independence,  on  July  9,  1816,  by  the  national 
Congress  in  session  at  Tucuman.  This  chapter  goes  on  from 
that  point. 

On  July  12,  1816,  in  the  midst  of  a  discussion  about  the 
national  seal,  one  of  the  deputies  at  Tucuman  suggested 
that  they  first  ought  to  decide  the  form  of  government  they 
were  going  to  have,  to  which  the  seal  would  apply.  There- 
upon, another  deputy  presented  a  motion  to  this  effect,  at 
the  same  time  pronouncing  in  favor  of  a  limited  monarchy, 
with  a  member  of  the  Inca  dynasty  as  king,  and  the  capital 
at  Cuzco  in  Peru.  The  idea  of  monarchy  was  acceptable  to 
the  majority  of  the  Congress,  but  there  was  opposition  to 

1  Belgtrano,  II,  379.  2  In  chapters  II  and  VL 
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an  Inca  king  on  the  part  of  some,  and  objection  to  Cuzco  as 
capital  by  many.  This  division  of  opinion  enabled  one  of  the 
few  deputies  opposed  to  monarchy  to  insist  that  the  people 
should  be  heard.  Belgrano,  the  leader  of  the  monarchical 
groups  at  Tucuman,  though  not  a  member  of  the  Congress, 
was  by  this  time  so  thoroughly  infatuated  with  the  idea  of 
monarchy  that  he  readily  consented  to  the  suggestion,  feeling 
sure  that  the  majority  would  favor  this  view.  So,  in  order 
to  explore  the  popular  mind,  he  addressed  a  proclamation 
to  the  Tucuman  militia,  on  July  27,  in  which  he  advocated 
an  Inca  monarchy,  with  the  capital  at  Cuzco. 

The  event  proved  that  Belgrano  had  seriously  misjudged 
the  people  of  the  country.  They  had  lived  for  six  years  with- 
out monarchy,  and  in  overwhelming  majority  had  become 
uncompromisingly  republican.  There  were  expressions  of 
disapproval  that  a  general  of  an  army  should  concern  him- 
self with  political  affairs  instead  of  defeating  the  enemy. 
Presently,  an  even  more  fatal  opposition  developed  in  out- 
spoken ridicule  of  the  plan.  It  was  referred  to  as  a  monarchy 
"in  sandals,"  the  footwear  of  Indian  women.  Manuel  Do- 
rrego,  later  president  of  the  republic,  asserted  that  "This  is  a 
king  with  dirty  paws.'7  And  a  Buenos  Aires  colonel  said: 
"I  shall  be  the  first  to  go  out  to  receive  the  king,  my  master 
— with  a  gun  in  my  hand."  It  was  also  pointed  out  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a  legitimate  descendant  of  the  Inca 
dynasty;  the  nearest  relative  of  Tupac  Amaru,  who  had 
headed  the  revolt  near  Cuzco  in  1781,  was  then  in  a  Spanish 
prison,  which  would  mean  that  the  new  monarchy  would 
begin  its  existence  with  an  absentee  king,  such  as  Ferdi- 
nand VII  had  been.  The  final  blow  was  struck  by  a  native  of 
La  Paz,  named  Vicente  Pazos  Silva,  commonly  called  Pazos 
Kanki. 

Most  of  the  Bolivians  in  Tucuman  were  enthusiastic  par- 
tisans of  the  Inca  monarchy,  but  Pazos  Kanki,  then  in 
Buenos  Aires,  was  of  a  different  mind.  A  native  of  La  Paz, 
he  possessed  some  Indian  blood  of  the  Aymara  race,  and 
shared  the  feeling  of  hatred  of  that  people  against  the  Incas, 
who  represented  the  conquering  Quechua  Indians.  Becoming 
editor  of  a  Buenos  Aires  newspaper,  established  at  this  time, 
Pazos  Kanki  took  the  lead  in  advocacy  of  a  republic,  after 
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the  pattern  of  the  United  States,  denouncing  the  plans  for 
an  Inca  monarchy.  The  general  public  left  no  doubt  that 
it  was  of  the  same  opinion,  and  the  Congress  at  Tucuman 
made  haste  to  drop  the  discussions. 

From  that  time  forward,  monarchy  continued  to  be  con- 
sidered by  those  in  power,  but  in  fact  the  idea  of  independ- 
ence was  inseparable  from  that  of  a  republic.  Men  were 
divided  as  to  whether  the  federalist  or  the  unitarist  prin- 
ciples should  prevail,  thus  preparing  yet  new  revolutions, 
but  monarchy  as  a  popular  principle  was  buried.  Its  defeat 
resulted  in  a  loss  of  influence  on  the  part  of  those  who  had 
hitherto  been  the  intellectual  leaders  in  the  struggles  of  the 
new  country,  as  these  had  generally  favored  the  now  dis- 
credited ideas,  and  none  suffered  more  than  Belgrano,  on 
the  whole  the  most  noteworthy  figure  in  the  first  six  years 
of  the  conflict  in  the  Plata.  Henceforth,  this  group,  which 
was  responsible  more  than  any  other  for  the  outbreak  against 
Spain,  aligned  itself  with  the  unitarists,  the  conservative 
force  in  the  republic.  The  republicans,  representing  the 
hitherto  inarticulate  populace,  went  over  more  particularly 
to  the  federalists,  who  favored  policies  which  threatened  the 
nation  with  disintegration. 

The  year  1816  was  marked  by  a  revival  of  the  Portuguese 
danger  in  the  Plata,  From  their  point  of  vantage  in  Brazil, 
the  Portuguese  had  invaded  Uruguay  in  1811,  but  had  been 
persuaded  to  retire  in  1812,  and  had  signed  a  truce  with  the 
Buenos  Aires  government.  Now,  however,  the  court  at  Rio 
de  Janeiro  held  that  Uruguay  under  Artigas  had  declared 
and  maintained  a  separate  existence  from  the  United  Prov- 
inces and  that  it  was  in  a  state  of  anarchy  which  threatened 
Brazil,  especially  since  Artigas  was  an  open  enemy  of  the 
Portuguese.  So,  in  August,  an  army  of  ten  thousand 
men,  under  General  Carlos  Frederico  Lecor,  invaded  the 
Banda  from  the  neighboring  province  of  Rio  Grande  do 
Sul. 

This  placed  the  Argentinian  government  in  an  embarrassing 
position.  Patriotism  and  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  in- 
clined it  to  resist  the  Portuguese  invasion.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  eager  to  see  the  Artigas  movement  suppressed, 
and  Artigas  himself  refused  all  offers  of  association  with  the 
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United  Provinces  on  any  terms,  being  the  declared  enemy  of 
Spaniards,  Portuguese,  and  "Portenos"  (as  the  people  of 
Buenos  Aires  were,  and  still  are,  habitually  called).  Further- 
more, the  Portuguese  intrusion  represented  a  curious  aid 
to  the  patriot  cause  in  an  indirect  way,  irrespective  of  its 
occupying  the  attention  of  Artigas,  in  that  it  rendered  alto- 
gether unlikely  the  much  threatened  Spanish  expedition 
across  the  Atlantic  to  the  Plata;  without  a  land  base  of 
operations,  the  Spanish  army  could  not  hope  for  success,  and 
the  Portuguese  authorities  were  as  much  opposed  to  a  Span- 
ish landing  in  Brazil  or  Uruguay  as  were  the  patriots  of  the 
Plata.  This  was  because  the  Portuguese  were  resolved  to 
conquer  the  Banda  for  themselves,  or,  as  General  Lecor  put 
it  to  a  Buenos  Aires  emissary,  ato  recover  what  in  former 
times"  they  had  "possessed."  An  additional  difficulty  in 
the  emergency  was  the  distance  in  point  of  time  of  Tucuman, 
where  the  Congress  was  in  session,  from  the  scene  of  action. 
Under  the  circumstances,  Pueyrred6n;  the  Director,  who 
had  taken  up  his  residence  at  Buenos  Aires,  was  obliged  to 
handle  the  affair  himself. 

Defeating  Artigas,  the  Portuguese  at  length  advanced 
toward  Montevideo.  Pueyrred6n  tried  negotiations  as  a 
means  of  checking  Lecor.  When  this  failed,  he  endeavored 
to  reach  an  agreement  with  Artigas  agents;  the  caudillo  of 
the  Banda  was  asked  to  acknowledge  that  his  province 
formed  a  part  of  the  United  Provinces,  in  return  for  which 
Pueyrred6n  agreed  that  he  would  throw  troops  into  Monte- 
video and  enter  the  war  against  the  Portuguese.  The  Artigas 
agents  consented  to  the  conditions  imposed,  whereupon 
Pueyrred6n  was  ready  for  war. 

In  the  absence  of  Congress,  he  called  a  great  junta  of 
notables,  which  authorized  preparations,  although  it  would 
not  take  the  responsibility  of  a  declaration  of  war.  A  com- 
plication developed  when  the  agents  of  Artigas  would  not 
sign  the  papers  calling  for  the  inclusion  of  the  Banda  in  the 
United  Provinces,  and  it  soon  became  apparent  that  Artigas 
himself  was  unalterably  opposed  to  any  such  arrangement. 
Without  such  an  agreement,  Pueyrred6n  would  not  send  in 
the  Argentinian  army,  although  he  did  make  a  free  gift  of 
ammunition  to  a  portion  of  the  Uruguayan  forces.  While 
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both  sides  dickered  back  and  forth,  Lecor  continued  Ms 
advance,  and,  in  January  1817,  took  Montevideo. 

Congress,  in  Tucuman,  had  played  an  inevitably  minor 
role,  thus  far,  in  the  Portuguese  affair.  In  January  1817,  it 
declared  itself  on  the  situation.  In  the  first  place,  it  an- 
nounced its  own  removal  to  Buenos  Aires  in  the  near  future,, 
sending  a  committee  to  represent  it  there  in  the  meantime. 
It  was  still  eager  for  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  Brazil  and  a 
Portuguese  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  United 
Provinces,  and  ordered  Pueyrred6n  not  to  declare  war  on 
the  Portuguese,  at  least  not  until  such  time  as  the  Congress 
should  have  installed  itself  in  Buenos  Aires.  Instructions 
were  sent  to  Garcia,  minister  of  the  United  Provinces  before 
the  court  of  John  VI  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  that  he  was  to  con- 
vince the  Portuguese  of  the  utter  impossibility  of  the  forma- 
tion of  a  single  state  out  of  the  United  Provinces  and  Brazil; 
at  the  same  time,  he  was  to  point  out  that  the  peoples  of 
Argentina  no  longer  insisted  on  the  democratic  principles 
they  had  proclaimed  at  the  outset  of  the  revolution,  being 
disposed  to  accept  a  constitutional  monarchy  and  even  to 
consider  a  Portuguese  prince  for  a  king. 

The  committee  of  Congress  proceeded  at  once  to  Buenos 
Aires,  and  found  that  the  Director  had  many  problems  on 
his  hands.  Quite  apart  from  recent  revolutionary  movements 
in  the  interior,  he  had  to  consider  such  matters  as  the  Span- 
ish invasion  in  the  north,  uncertainties  over  the  proposed 
expedition  of  San  Martin  to  Chile,  the  Artigas  opposition  in 
the  Banda  and  the  river  provinces,  and  the  Portuguese  in- 
vasion of  Uruguay.  Concerning  the  government's  attitude 
toward  this  last-named  affair,  there  was  a  general  suspicion, 
in  some  degree  founded  on  fact,  that  Congress,  the  Director, 
and  Minister  Garcia  did  not  altogether  disapprove  of  the 
Lecor  entry  into  Uruguay;  it  at  least  solved  the  difficulties 
with  Artigas  and  minimized  the  danger  of  a  Spanish  overseas 
attack.  There  were  many,  however,. who  did  not  hesitate 
to  characterize  the  actions  of  the  government  as  treason- 
able. So  strong,  indeed,  were  the  undercurrents  of  opinion, 
that  Pueyrred6n  suspected  a  fresh  revolution  was  being 
prepared.  Therefore,  with  the  authorization  of  the  congres- 
sional committee,  he  caused  the  arrest  of  those  who  threat- 
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ened  the  tranquillity  of  the  nation  and  had  them  banished 
to  the  United  States.  A  number  of  men  long  prominent  in 
the  revolution,  General  Domingo  French  and  Pazos  Kanki 
among  them,  were  included  in  the  proscription. 

Shortly  afterward,  on  March  1st,  came  news  that  strength- 
ened the  hands  of  the  government.  San  Martin  had  success- 
fully crossed  the  Andes,  and  on  February  12,  1817,  had  won 
the  great  battle  of  Chacabuco.  Almost  beside  himself  with 
joy,  Pueyrred6n  wrote  San  Martin  that  he  was  once  again 
ready  for  war  with  the  Portuguese  and  that  for  his  part  he 
wanted  no  petty  Portuguese  prince  for  a  king.  He  was  to  be 
somewhat  less  brave,  a  little  later. 

One  should  not  forget  that  the  issue  between  Spain  and  the 
patriots  in  the  Americas  was  not  the  only  one  in  the  calcula- 
tions of  the  statesmen  of  the  revolution.  It  was  always 
possible  that  the  powers  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  or  continental 
European  monarchies,  might  intervene  on  the  side  of  Spain. 
More  remotely,  there  was  a  chance  that  some  one  or  other 
of  them  might  make  common  cause  with  the  patriot  govern- 
ments. It  is  easy  to  see,  now,  that  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  was  likely  to  happen,  because  the  jealousies  and  sus- 
picions of  the  European  governments  were  always  at  hand 
to  provide  a  stalemate  as  against  any  active  participation  in 
the  controversy.  This  could  not  have  been  counted  upon 
with  safety,  however,  and  it  may  have  been  fortunate  that 
Argentina  had  a  capable  representative  in  Europe,  in  the 
person  of  Bernardino  Rivadavia  (who  had  succeeded  Sa- 
rratea  in  1816),  to  look  out  for  her  interests  there. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  continental  monarchies  were  pro- 
Spanish,  disapproving  of  revolution  against  constituted  au- 
thority— all  the  more  so  when  tinged  with  the  much  berated 
republican  ideas,  even  if  not  openly  proclaimed.  England 
herself  was  on  the  side  of  Spain  in  these  respects,  and  the 
British  prime  minister,  Lord  Castlereagh,  went  so  far  as  to 
favor  mediation  on  the  basis  of  a  restoration  of  Spanish  rule 
in  America.  But  England  was  also  resolved  not  to  lose  the 
commercial  advantages  she  had  gained  from  the  outbreak. 
If  any  decisive  push  in  favor  of  the  new  American  govern- 
ments was  needed,  it  was  supplied  by  the  United  States, 
which  insisted,  long  before  actual  recognition  was  accorded, 
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that  that  must  eventually  be  the  outcome.1  Allusion  to 
diplomatic  factors  is  necessary  here,  because  they  account 
for  the  persistent  advocacy  of  a  monarchy  by  the  Argentinian 
authorities,  long  after  it  had  become  clear  that  the  people  of 
the  United  Provinces  wanted  none  of  it. 

It  was  inevitable  that  the  Portuguese  invasion  of  Uruguay 
should  find  its  place  in  diplomatic  currents.  Spain  denounced 
it  as  a  violation  of  her  territory,  and  threatened  war.  Portu- 
gal, secure  in  her  knowledge  that  England  would  defend  the 
mother  country  in  the  Iberian  Peninsula,  was  willing  to  take 
some  risks  in  the  Plata,  counting  upon  England  to  save  her 
from  any  dire  consequences  of  her  acts.  The  Spanish  de- 
mands tended  to  bring  Brazil  and  the  United  Provinces 
together,  however,  with  also  the  added  bond  of  their  hostil- 
ity to  Artigas.  So,  the  Argentinian  government  satisfied 
itself,  for  the  time  being,  with  its  refusal  to  recognize  Portu- 
guese claims  to  territories  in  the  Plata,  and  maintained 
friendly  relations  with  the  court  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  a  policy 
which  was  strengthened  when  the  Congress  at  length  es- 
tablished Itself  in  Buenos  Aires,  on  May  12,  1817.  Indeed, 
Congress  went  so  far  as  to  agree  to  a  secret  treaty  acknowl- 
edging Uruguay  as  a  part  of  Brazil,  in  return  for  a  recogni- 
tion of  Argentinian  independence  by  Portugal  and  other 
advantages.  The  death  of  the  Portuguese  minister  who  had 
negotiated  the  treaty  resulted  in  a  failure  of  ratification, 
however. 

Still  other  projects  looking  toward  recognition  were  taken 
up  by  Congress  from  time  to  time.  The  last  of  them  involv- 
ing a  definitely  named  European  prince  as  monarch  was  one 
considering  the  Duke  of  Lucca,  a  Bourbon  and  a  relative  of 
the  Spanish  reigning  house.  The  plan  called  for  him  to  marry 
a  Brazilian  princess  and  assume  the  crown  of  the  United  Prov- 
inces. This  was  in  1819.  Congress,  grasping  even  at  straws 
in  its  eagerness  to  settle  the  issue  of  independence,  was  will- 
ing enough,  but  the  expected  European  backing  was  not  ob- 
tained, and  nothing  came  of  it.  So  also  Congress,  in  various 
governmental  dispositions  it  made,  very  carefully  left  the 

1  Mitre,  Belgrano,  III,  90-95,  attaches  great  importance  to  the  action  of  the 
United  States,  and  calls  it  a  "  beautiful  page  in  North  American  diplomacy." 
Chapter  XVI  of  the  Chapman  Colonial  volume  gives  a  brief  summary  of  the 
diplomatic  aspects  of  the  wars  of  independence  era. 
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question  open  as  to  whether  the  country  was  to  be  a  mon- 
archy or  a  republic.  Possibly  this  byplay  may  have  helped 
to  ward  off  threatened  dangers,  but,  as  already  set  forth,  the 
people  of  the  United  Provinces  had  made  up  their  minds,  long 
ago,  that  their  country  was  not  to  be  a  monarchy. 

But  what  was  it  to  be?  If  the  question  was  virtually  set- 
tled in  its  negative  aspects,  it  was  far  from  a  clear  decision  on 
the  positive  side,  as  internal  difficulties  of  the  years  1817  to 
1820  were  plainly  to  show.  Curiously  enough,  the  seemingly 
minor  affair  of  the  Portuguese  invasion  of  Uruguay  continued 
to  occupy  a  place  of  vast  importance  in  the  background.  Af- 
fecting not  only  the  course  of  events  in  diplomacy  and  do- 
mestic conflicts  in  Argentina,  it  also  had  much  to  do  with  the 
conduct  of  the  war  against  Spain  in  the  Americas  as  a  whole, 
because  of  the  strategic  importance  of  Montevideo,  without 
which  the  Spaniards  could  not  safely  send  an  army  direct 
from  Spain  to  the  Plata.  With  this  reminder,  however,  the 
story  of  the  Portuguese  campaign  in  itself  may  be  passed 
over. 

As  the  "Protector  of  free  peoples,"  Artigas  dominated  not 
only  so  much  of  Uruguay  as  was  not  in  the  control  of  the 
Portuguese,  but  also  the  so-called  "littoral,"  or  up-river, 
provinces  of  Entre  Rios,  Santa  Fe,  and  Corrientes,  with  some 
influence,  too,  over  C6rdoba  in  the  interior,  west  of  Santa 
Fe.  Together  with  Uruguay,  these  provinces  were  second  in 
population  and  importance  only  to  the  great  province  of  Bue- 
nos Aires.  Santa  Fe  and  C6rdoba,  indeed,  were  an  essential 
part  of  Argentina  as  a  whole,  as  they  were  along  the  routes 
from  Buenos  Aires  to  the  other  provinces  of  the  country. 

The  government  of  Artigas  over  this  vast  territory  was 
merely  that  of  force  or  influence,  without  any  established 
forms.  It  was  that  of  a  caudillo,  but  in  greatly  varying  de- 
grees of  intensity,  from  the  complete  domination  he  exer- 
cised in  such  parts  of  Uruguay  as  he  still  held,  to  a  somewhat 
shadowy  popular  favor  he  enjoyed  in  G6rdoba.  Sinc^  1813, 
Corrientes,  in  the  northern  area  of  the  littoral  provinces,  had 
wavered  between  Artigas  and  the  Union.  By  1817,  the  people 
perhaps  favored  the  latter,  but  the  province  was  controlled 
by  the  -Guaram  Indian  chief  Andresito,  a  staunch  adherent 
of  Artigas.  In  Santa  Fe,  Estanislao  L6pez,  one  of  the  most 
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famous  caudillos  of  those  times,  had  risen  to  power.  A  clever 
leader  of  the  cowboy-politician  type,  L6pez  was  only  par- 
tially under  the  influence  of  Artigas,  being  more  concerned 
with  his  own  authority  as  a  local  caudillo,  without  removing 
himself  from  the  current  of  Argentinian  affairs.  Entre  Rios 
was  a  hodgepodge  of  petty  caudillos,  a  little  more  nearly  un- 
der the  dominance  of  Artigas,  but  ready  to  branch  out  for 
themselves  if  occasion  offered.  The  most  noteworthy  among 
them  were  Eusebio  HereM  along  the  Parana  and  Francisco 
Ramirez  to  the  east  along  the  Uruguay.  Herefiu  was  strongly 
inclined  toward  the  Union.  Ramirez,  while  a  federalist,  also 
favored  an  Argentinian  confederation,  and  confined  his  sup- 
port of  Artigas  to  operations  within  his  own  territory,  grow- 
ing in  prestige  as  the  power  of  Artigas  declined. 

Under  the  circumstances,  it  is  easy  to  see,  now,  that  the 
situation  in  the  littoral  provinces  favored  the  Union.  Then, 
however,  it  was  not  so  clear.  Artigas,  long  a  thorn  in  the  flesh 
of  the  Argentinian  authorities,  was  almost  as  much  of  an  en- 
emy of  Buenos  Aires,  the  heart  of  the  country,  as  he  was  of 
the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese.  He  was  an  unqualified  oppo- 
nent of  strong  union,  preferring  a  loose  federal  tie  which,  in 
practice,  amounted  to  separatism.  Soy  statesmen  of  the 
Union  thought,  what  if  he  should  win  in  the  war  against  the 
Portuguese?  Then,  with  the  aid  of  the  littoral  provinces,  he 
could  overwhelm  the  Argentinian  government.  Therefore, 
fearful  of  letting  matters  take  their  course,  despite  the  in- 
creasingly bad  circumstances  of  Artigas,  the  Directorate  un- 
wisely intervened  in  force  in  the  littoral  provinces,  hoping  to 
strengthen  its  position  against  Artigas. 

Pueyrred6n  had  already  been  stirring  up  opposition  to 
Artigas  in  Entre  Rios  when,  late  in  1817,  he  was  persuaded 
to  show  his  hand  openly.  In  December,  HereM  and  some 
of  the  lesser  caudillos  of  that  province  rose  in  arms  against 
Artigas,  at  the  same  time  announcing  their  adherence  to  the 
supreme  government.  A  column  of  five  to  six  hundred  men, 
under  Colonel  Luciano  Montesdeoca,  was  sent  to  Entre 
Rios  by  Pueyrred6n  to  assist  them.  Thus  forced  into  action, 
Ramirez  found  himself  virtually  obliged  to  take  the  side  of 
Artigas,  and  it  fell  to  his  part  to  meet  the  shock  of  Puey- 
rred6n's  attack.  He  did  so  with  exceeding  ability.  With 
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greatly  Inferior  forces,  he  fought  first  with  one  group  of  his 
enemies,  then  with  another,  occupying  the  attention  of 
some  two  thousand  government  troops,  and  finally  inflicting 
a  crushing  defeat,  on  December  25.  General  Marcos  Balcarce 
was  sent  out  with  a  reinforcement  of  five  hundred  men, 
relieving  Montesdeoca  of  the  command,  but  was  no  more 
successful  than  his  predecessor.  On  another  25th  day— 
this  time  in  March  1818 — Ramirez  utterly  defeated  him. 
Thenceforth,  Ramirez  was  the  lord  of  Entre  Rios,  becoming 
more  and  more  the  arbiter  of  the  destinies  of  the  littoral 
provinces. 

At  the  same  time  with  the  campaigns  in  Entre  Rios,  the 
government  was  promoting  an  insurrection  against  Artigas 
in  Corrientes.  At  first,  it  was  successful,  but  the  reverses 
in  Entre  Rios  gave  the  partisans  of  the  Protector  a  fresh 
chance  to  regain  their  hold.  Under  Chief  Andresito  they 
put  down  all  resistance  with  rude  force,  treating  the  prov- 
ince, thenceforth,  like  conquered  alien  territory. 

The  government  intervention  in  Santa  Fe  came  about 
even  more  thoughtlessly  and  without  plan  than  in  that  of 
Entre  Rios.  The  issue  between  Santa  Fe  and  the  Union  had 
arisen  over  the  .claim  of  the  former  to  complete  provincial 
independence.  Two  government  campaigns  against  Santa 
Fe  in  1814  had  resulted  in  failure,  and  had  thrown  the 
province  into  the  league  with  Artigas,  although  none  too 
enthusiastically.  Under  the  caudillo  L6pez,  the  province 
was  in  fact  endeavoring  to  avoid  committing  itself  in  favor 
either  of  Artigas  or  the  central  government,  and  had  re- 
frained from  taking  sides  in  the  two  recent  campaigns  in 
Entre  Rios.  While  that  of  Balcarce  was  going  on,  however, 
another  General  Balcarce  (Juan  Ram6n)  was  authorized  to 
negotiate  with  the  unionist  opponents  of  L6pez  in  Santa  Fe. 
The  insurrection  began  in  July  1818,  on  the  basis  that  gov- 
ernment aid  would  be  given  if  necessary.  It  soon  developed 
that  the  forces  of  the  Union  had  to  sustain  the  conflict  alone, 
something  for  which  it  had  not  adequately  prepared. 

By  way  of  precaution,  some  troops  had  already  been 
moved  into  the  neighboring  province  of  C6rdoba.  Most  of 
them  were  taken  from  the  Army  of  Upper  Peru  in  the  north, 
with  the  sinister  Juan  Bautista  Bustos  in  command  of  the 
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main  body.  This  individual,  brave  and  astute,  but  utterly 
selfish,  was  presently  to  blossom  forth  as  a  new  caudillo.  In 
September  1818,  the  decision  was  reached  to  intervene  in 
strength  in  Santa  Fe,  and  an  army  of  four  thousand  men  was 
formed,  a  considerable  force  for  those  times.  Juan  Ram6n 
Balcarce  was  in  command,  opening  his  campaign  in  Novem- 
ber. Once  again  the  military  skill  was  on  the  other  side.  At 
the  outset,  L6pez  had  an  army  of  only  about  450  men,  but 
maneuvered  it  with  great  rapidity  and  skill.1  First,  he 
marched  to  attack  Bustos,  on  the  side  of  C6rdoba.  Bustos 
held  his  ground,  but  his  forces  played  no  very  important 
part  thenceforth  in  the  compaign.  L6pez  then  proceeded  to 
harass  Balcarce.  The  latter  did  advance  and  take  the  capital 
city  of  Santa  Fe,  but  it  was  a  sterile  victory.  His  communi- 
cations with  Buenos  Aires  were  cut  by  the  guerrillas  under 
L6pez,  and  he  found  himself  short  of  needed  supplies.  So  he 
was  forced  to  retreat.  About  the  same  time,  another  inva- 
sion of  Entre  Rios,  headed  by  Herenu,  was  a  complete  failure. 

The  entire  campaign  ended  disastrously  for  the  govern- 
ment. The  forces  of  L6pez  were  considerably  increased,  not 
only  by  enlistments  in  his  own  province,  but  also  by  rein- 
forcements that  came  from  Entre  Rios  and  Corrientes,  and 
he  was  now  ready  to  take  the  offensive.  So,  early  in  Janu- 
ary 1819,  Pueyrred6n  sought  to  remedy  the  errors  thus  far 
made  by  ordering  General  Belgrano  to  the  scene  of  action, 
with  all  or  part  of  the  Army  of  Upper  Peru.  Meanwhile,  the 
army  of  Balcarce  retired  to  the  province  of  Buenos  Aires. 
Once  again  it  was  heavily  reinforced,  and,  with  General  Juan 
Jose  Viamont  now  in  command,  it  advanced  to  Rosario, 
but  not  without  disheartening  losses. 

With  about  seven  thousand  men  evenly  divided  between 
Santa  Fe  and  C6rdoba  against  some  two  thousand  of  L6pez, 
the  situation  of  the  latter,  outwardly,  was  still  little  better 
than  desperate.  In  fact,  however,  there  were  underlying 

1  As  some  assistance  in  depicting  the  wild  character  of  the  times,  the  following 
description  of  the  troops  of  L6pez  may  be  m  point: 

"His  escort,  composed  of  dragoons  armed  with  gun  and  saber,  wore  for  a 

helmet  .  .  .  the  upper  part  of  the  head  of  an  ass,  with  the  ears  erect  for  a 

crest."   Mitre,  Belgrano,  III,  330. 

Other  divisions  of  his  troops  had  similar  oddities  of  head-dress.  Their  ene- 
mies might  well  have  imagined  they  were  having  a  nightmare  when  receiving 
a  charge  from  a  strangely  accoutred  band  like  that. 
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currents  which  favored  the  cause  of  the  provinces,  and 
would  have  done  so  with  even  a  greater  disparity  in  xfie 
numbers  of  those  engaged.  This  was  because  the  caudillos 
really  represented  the  people  more  truly  than  did  the  na- 
tional government.  Herenu,  as  a  caudillo,  had  defeated  the 
government  invasion  of  Entre  Rios  in  1814,  but  as  an  agent 
of  the  Union  he  was  able  to  accomplish  nothing  at  all  in  the 
very  same  territory.  Crude  tyrants  that  they  were,  the 
caudillos  were,  nevertheless,  a  symbol  of  the  anti- 
monarchical  democracy  and  federalism  which  the  people 
wanted,  while  the  Union  was  always  tinged  with  the  un- 
popular ideas  of  monarchy  and  a  unitarism  under  the  inev- 
itable leadership  of  the  hated  province  of  Buenos  Aires. 

Furthermore,  the  rude  soldiery  of  the  caudillos  inspired 
fear  in  the  wide-reaching  Argentinian  plains,  carrying 
slaughter  to  their  enemies,  whether  armed  or  not,  and  taking 
cattle  and  provisions  of  all  sorts  from  friend  or  foe,  without 
so  much  as  a  promise  of  remuneration.  The  government 
armies,  as  the  representatives  of  order,  were  estopped  from 
any  such  barbarous  procedure,  lest  they  lose  the  moral 
force  which  was  about  the  only  advantage  they  possessed. 
As  a  result,  the  generals  of  the  Union  were  always  hard  put 
to  it  to  find  sufficient  supplies  and  equipment,  as  the  na- 
tional treasury  was  almost  chronically  empty.  The  morale 
of  the  soldiers  tended  therefore  to  be  as  weak  as  that  of  their 
enemies  was  high.  So,  the  problem  of  desertion  had  to  be 
faced,  a  doubly  serious  one  because  many  of  those  who  stole 
away  from  the  Union  forces  turned  up  later  in  the  ranks  of 
the  opposition.  Union  armies  might  march  where  they 
would,  but  their  victories  were  decidedly  of  the  "Pyrrhic" 
type,  leaving  them  in  a  worse  position  than  before.  As 
Belgrano  expressed  it: 

"For  this  war  not  all  the  army  of  Xerxes  is  sufficient.  The 
army  which  I  command  cannot  end  it;  it  is  impossible.  It  will 
be  able  to  check  it  in  some  measure,  but  to  bring  it  to  a  finish, 
I  cannot  attain  that  end,  except  by  agreement.  We  had  no 
sooner  driven  off  those  before  us  and  passed  the  Desmochado, 
when  they  again  appeared  in  our  rear  and  along  our  flanks. 
They  are  men  who  do  not  offer  battle  and  who  lack  means  for 
it,.  The  plains  are  immense  and  their  mobility  very  great,  some- 
thing we  cannot  achieve  ...  If  the  authors  of  the  war  do  not 
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wish  to  conclude  it,  it  will  never  end.  They  will  take  to  the 
woods,  and  sally  forth  from  there,  again  and  again,  and  we  shall 
have  perpetually  to  do  what  we  are  doing  now,  at  the  same  time 
observing  the  country  convert  itself  into  a  nation  of  outright- 
savages.77  * 

With  matters  in  this  situation,  a  respite  in  the  conflict  was 
obtained  through  the  extraordinary  cleverness  of  the  genius 
of  those  times,  General  San  Martin.  In  all  his  career,  San 
Martin  never  forgot  the  principal  object  of  the  wars:  the 
defeat  of  the  Spaniards,  which  he  believed  could  be  accom- 
plished only  through  overwhelming  them  in  their  strong- 
hold in  Peru.  Civil  struggles  in  the  meantime  were  nothing 
but  an  annoyance,  and  he  was  resolved  to  play  no  active 
part  in  them.  He  had  his  difficulties,  however,  in  carrying 
ahead  the  great  Peruvian  design.  With  the  Spaniards  beaten 
in  Chile  as  a  result  of  San  Martin's  campaigns,  the  govern- 
ment of  that  country  was  disinclined  to  aid  in  the  expedi- 
tion to  Peru,  and  the  Argentinian  government,  too,  had 
little  more  to  offer  than  best  wishes. 

In  this  emergency  San  Martin  solved  four  problems  at 
once.  He  recrossed  the  Andes  with  part  of  his  army,  and 
brought  the  rest  of  it  to  the  foot  of  the  passes  on  the  Chilean 
side,  threatening  to  abandon  the  country.  This  put  pressure 
on  the  government  of  Chile,  which  was  not  strong  enough, 
without  San  Martin's  army,  to  face  opposition  patriot  ele- 
ments there,  let  alone  resist  the  Spaniards,  who  might  still 
be  a  danger.  In  like  manner,  it  helped  him  to  attain  Ms 
ends  with  the  Argentinian  authorities,  whose  leaders  were 
committed  to  the  general  plan  of  San  Martin;  indeed,  the 
sole  surviving  prestige  of  the  government  depended  to  a 
great  extent  on  the  reflected  lustre  of  the  campaigns  in 
Chile.  If  Chile  were  to  be  abandoned,  that  prop  would  be 
lost.  In  the  third  placey  the  danger  of  a  Spanish  invasion  in 
the  north  was  averted;  the  withdrawal  of  Belgrano's  army 
had  left  that  frontier  open  to  attack,  but  troops  could  now 
be  sent  there,  if  the  war  of  the  littoral  might  be  brought  to 
an  end.  Finally,  it  did,  for  a  brief  time,  accomplish  this  last- 
named  objective.  It  was  the  decisive  influence  in  persuading 

1  Letter  of  Belgrano  to  the  government,  April  2,  1819,  quoted  in  Mitre, 
Bdgrano,  III,  222-223. 
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Lopez  to  reach  an  agreement  with  the  Union.  If  San  Mar- 
tin's army  were  to  be  thrown  against  him,  the  prospect  was 
not  an  inviting  one,  despite  whatever  inherent  advantages 
L6pez  might  possess  on  other  scores.  It  might,  indeed,  mean 
the  end  of  L6pez  himself  as  a  powerful  caudillo,  and  that 
was  a  matter  of  no  small  importance  to  the  petty  tyrant  of 
Santa  Fe.  At  any  rate,  he  decided  to  make  overtures  for 
peace.  Thus,  the  "sublime  comedy7'  of  San  Martin  had  its 
full  measure  of  success. 

Early  in  April  1819,  the  first  steps  were  taken  for  an 
accommodation.  An  armistice  was  signed  in  which  the  gov- 
ernment agreed  to  withdraw  its  troops  from  the  provinces  of 
Santa  Fe  and  Entre  Rios,  except  that  government  convoys 
to  the  armies  of  the  interior  might  pass  through  Santa  Fe 
with  an  escort  not  to  exceed  twenty-five  men.  In  effect, 
therefore,  the  provinces  had  won,  but  the  armistice,  which 
turned  out  to  be  a  mere  truce,  had  important  consequences. 
The  most  important  of  them  was  that  San  Martin  was  en- 
abled to  continue  with  his  great  Peruvian  enterprise.  Within 
Argentina,  it  helped  to  bring  Santa  Fe  back  into  the  fold, 
even  in  its  very  opposition  to  the  authorities,  because  L6pez 
had  so  strengthened  himself  that  he  was  no  longer  completely 
dependent  upon  Artigas  or  even  Ramirez,  and  L6pez,  after 
all,  was  for  an  Argentinian  confederation,  and  not  for  a 
separate  group. 

With  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  also,  came  the  end  of  the 
long  rule  of  Pueyrred6n,  in  June  1819.  He  did  not  fall  from 
power,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  his  resignation  was  not  alto- 
gether voluntary.  His  government  had  lost  moral  force, 
and  his  retirement  was  inevitable.  General  Jos6  Rondeau 
became  the  new  Director. 

The  new  government  had  scant  respite  from  the  troubles 
which  had  overwhelmed  its  predecessor.  Efforts  to  arrive 
at  a  more  substantial  peace  with  the  littoral  provinces  than 
that  provided  for  in  the  armistice  were  unavailing.  The 
main  difficulty  was  the  attitude  of  Ramirez,  now  styling 
himself  the  "  Supreme  Entre-riano"  and  ambitious  of  be- 
coming a  new  Artigas.  He  demanded,  for  example,  that  the 
national  authorities  should  give  him  arms,  munitions,  and 
ships  to  enable  him  to  fight  the  Portuguese,  at  the  same 
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time  that  he  himself  refused  to  recognize  the  supremacy  of 
the  Union.  As  for  L6pez,  he  would  have  preferred  peace, 
but  he  was  not  yet  strong  enough  to  resist  Ramirez;  so,  the 
attitude  of  the  latter  determined  his  course  of  action — all 
the  more  so,  in  view  of  the  increasingly  evident  demoraliza- 
tion of  the  Buenos  Aires  government,  together  with  the  ever 
present  distrust  entertained  for  it  by  the  people  and  caudillos 
of  the  provinces.  Following  some  minor  collisions  in  Santa 
Fe,  in  October  1819,  the  war  was  resumed. 

Apparently,  the  national  government  had  an  even  greater 
military  advantage  than  before.  Most  of  the  Army  of  Upper 
Peru  had  marched  north  to  the  province  of  C6rdoba?  but  it 
could  quickly  be  called  in,  and  San  Martin  had  left  a  division 
at  Mendoza.  It  seemed  as  if  some  eight  to  ten  thousand 
regulars  could  easily  be  assembled,  which  was  far  more  than 
the  littoral  provinces  could  place  in  the  field  against  them. 
This,  however,  was  merely  the  military  aspect  of  the  matter, 
without  taking  into  account  the  underlying  factors.  These 
were  now  to  come  to  the  front  with  awful  force.  Even  with 
the  advantage  of  hindsight/  when  they  are  easily  recogniz- 
able, they  nevertheless  surprise  the  investigator  with  the 
wide  sweep  of  disaster  they  entailed.  Is  this  mere  Argen- 
tinian local  history?  More  than  that,  it  is  also  the  almost- 
perfect  image  of  the  wars  within  the  greater  war  with  which 
all  parts  of  Spanish  America  had  to  contend.  Indeed,  the 
Argentinian  picture  is  almost  closer  to  the  norm  in  the 
domestic  troubles  of  these  later  years  than  it  was  in  the 
initial  stages  of  the  conflict  against  the  mother  country, 
furnishing  also  a  simulacrum  of  the  early  days  of  independ- 
ence which  were  to  follow. 


CHAPTER    V 

THE   TERRIBLE   YEAR   TWENTY   IN   ARGENTINA 

AT  eleven  o'clock  at  night  of  November  11,  1819,  Belgrano 
was  lying  in  bed  in  the  city  of  Tucuman,  when  he  was 
arrested  by  Captain  Abrahan  Gonzalez,  an  officer  of  the 
Army  of  Upper  Peru.  This  was  no  simple  military  tumult, 
but,  rather,  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  revolutions  which 
were  to  tear  down  the  existing  structure  of  the  Argentinian 
state  and  reduce  the  country  to  the  political  chaos  of 
caudillism.  Gonzalez  was  acting  on  behalf  of  Colonel  Ber- 
nabe  Araoz,  who  now  proceeded  to  have  himself  proclaimed 
governor  of  the  province  of  Tucum^n.  Araoz  announced  his 
own  independence  of  action  in  Tucuman,  but  asserted  that 
he  would  be  an  adherent  of  Congress  and  the  Director  in 
other  respects.  Thus,  he  followed  the  precedent  established, 
years  before,  by  Giiemes  in  Salta  and  sponsored  more  re- 
cently, if  in  shadowy  fashion,  by  L6pez  of  Santa  Fe. 

With  the  revolt  of  Tucum&n,  the  revolution  entered 
vigorously  into  its  social,  or  domestic,  phase,  toward  which 
it  had  been  evolving  in  the  preceding  nine  years.  On  the 
one  side  was  the  national  government,  successor  of  the 
colonial  regime,  unitarist  and  conservative  from  necessity, 
under  the  exigencies  of  the  war  with  Spain.  On  the  other, 
were  the  masses,  with  an  exaggerated  idea  of  the  meaning  of 
independence.  They  were  federalist,  anti-monarchical,  and, 
above  all,  individualistic,  converting  passions  into  savage 
forces,  without  precise  program  or  plan,  and  blindly  sup- 
porting leaders  who  promised  favors  in  the  language  they 
understood. 

Thus,  there  developed  the  caudillos,  seemingly  the  antith- 
esis of  what  the  people  wanted,  but  really  representing  them 
in  voice  and  mariner  far  better  than  the  outworn  agencies  in 
Buenos  Aires.  In  those  times,  indeed,  their  attitude  was 
expressed  in  other  ways,  being  explained  positively  in  terms 
of  the  federal  ideal,  and  negatively  and  more  vigorously  on 
the  ground  of  the  faults  of  Congress  and  the  Directory. 

68 
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People  spoke  of  the  "  treasonable "  backing  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Portuguese  in  Uruguay.  They  saw  in  it  a  mere 
successor  of  the  Spaniards,  in  the  same  hated  centre  at 
Buenos  Aires,  and  presuming  to  rule  in  much  the  same  con- 
servative, authoritative  fashion.  They  were  disgusted  with 
its  pursuit  of  monarchy,  and  it  was  easy  to  find  fault,  as 
always,  with  the  acts  of  individuals  in  the  government. 
Indeed,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  spectacular  campaigns  of 
San  Martin  in  Chile,  it  is  probable  that  it  would  have  been 
overthrown,  long  before,  thus  rendering  it  incapable  of  per- 
forming its  really  great  service  of  winning  the  war  against 
Spain.  Even  in  the  province  of  Buenos  Aires,  there  were 
many  who  disapproved  of  the  principles  and  policies  of  the 
group  in  power.  So  far,  the  army,  under  such  leaders  as 
San  Martin  and  Belgrano,  had  remained  loyal,  but  it  was 
made  up  of  men  who  as  individuals  thought  and  felt  the 
same  as  the  enemies  of  the  government  in  the  provinces. 
The  arrest  of  Belgrano  might  have  been  taken  as  a  signal 
that  this  prop  of  the  existing  regime  was  about  to  be  re- 
moved. Even  a  San  Martin  could  not  have  supplied  the 
deficiency,  but  he  was  too  shrewd  to  risk  the  loss  of  his 
supreme  objective,  the  defeat  of  Spain,  by  allowing  himself 
to  become  involved  in  the  chaos  of  domestic  revolution. 

The  banner  of  provincial  independence  had  been  raised  a 
number  of  times  prior  to  the  revolt  of  Tucuman.  Apart 
from  the  case  of  Paraguay  and  the  almost  continuous  move- 
ments of  Artigas  and  others  in  Uruguay  and  the  littoral 
provinces,  there  had  been  the  uprising  of  Gtiemes  in  Salta, 
twro  outbreaks  in  C6rdoba,  another  in  Santiago  del  Estero, 
and  even  the  revolution  of  1816  in  the  province  of  Buenos 
Aires.  A  characteristic  of  these  eruptions,  however,  was 
that  they  tended  to  grow  in  volume,  affecting  more  people 
than  in  earlier  years,  including  those  in  provinces  which  so 
far  had  not  rebelled  against  authority.  The  time  had  come 
for  the  real  test  of  force,  in  which  the  great  military  advan- 
tage of  the  national  government  was  dissipated  almost  over- 
night, revealing  itself  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  hollow  shell. 

The  Rondeau  government  planned  to  concentrate  the 
forces  at  its  command  for  the  war  against  the  littoral  prov- 
inces. The  northern  frontier  was  to  be  all  but  abandoned, 
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and  a  major  part  of  the  army  of  San  Martin  was  to  be 
brought  from  the  Andes.  With  the  addition  of  these  troops 
to  those  already  in  the  province  of  Buenos  Aires,  the  govern- 
ment would  have  had  an  immense  superiority  in  numbers — 
on  paper. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  San  Martin  made  one  of  his 
greatest  decisions.  He  refused  to  give  up  his  Peruvian  enter- 
prise! He  took  upon  himself  a  grave  responsibility  in  this 
famous  act  of  disobedience,  but,  on  the  basis  of  results, 
there  can  be  no  question  but  that  he  was  right.  The  Span- 
iards had  an  army  of  twenty-three  thousand  men  in  Peru, 
and  with  the  threat  removed  of  an  invasion  from  Chile 
they  could  easily  have  sent  a  force  of  ten  thousand  into 
Argentina.  Furthermore,  San  Martin  retained  only  two 
thousand  Argentinian  soldiers  anyway,  leaving  a  division  in 
Cuyo,  and  if  they  had  been  thrown  into  the  civil  war  they 
would  have  been  destroyed,  just  as  surely  as  in  fact  the  troops 
in  Cuyo  were.  On  the  other  hand,  his  expedition  to  Peru 
proved  to  be  the  decisive  act  in  the  war,  not  only  of  Argen- 
tina, but  also  of  all  Spanish  America,  against  Spain.  With- 
out this  great  campaign,  Bolivar  would  have  had  to  carry  on 
the  conflict  alone,  and  the  issue  would,  at  best,  have  been 
postponed,  if  not  entailing  complete  defeat. 

The  main  body  of  the  Army  of  Upper  Peru  had  been  en- 
camped in  the  province  of  C6rdoba,  and  had  not  been  in- 
volved in  the  revolution  of  Tucuman.  Under  the  command 
of  General  Francisco  Fernandez  de  la  Cruz,  it  obeyed  the 
orders  of  the  central  government,  and,  some  three  thousand 
strong,  took  up  its  march  toward  the  point  of  concentration 
for  the  new  campaign  in  Santa  Fe.  But  it  never  arrived.  It 
was  seething  with  discontent,  of  which  certain  of  its  officers 
decided  to  avail  themselves.  In  the  conspiracy  that  fol- 
lowed, two  men  stand  out,  each  representing  a  completely 
different  type.  One  was  the  already-mentioned  Bustos, 
now  a  general — a  selfish  aspirant  to  the  rank  of  caudillo  in 
Cordoba,  but  the  kind  of  man,  nevertheless,  who  suited  the 
people  of  those  times.  The  other  was  Jose  Maria  Paz,  des- 
tined to  be,  next  after  San  Martin,  the  most  skilful  general 
of  his  day  and  an  upholder  of  the  union  idea  against  the 
anarchy  of  caudillism.  At  this  period  of  his  career,  however, 
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he  stood  for  the  opposition  of  the  more  intelligent  groups  in 
the  country  to  the  growingly  inefficient  handling  of  affairs 
by  the  men  in  power. 

On  the  night  of  January  7,  1820,  at  Arequito,  over  half  of 
the  soldiers,  under  Bustos,  left  the  camp,  in  revolution 
against  the  government.  In  ensuing  days,  Cruz,  threatened 
on  the  one  hand  by  the  troops  of  Bustos  and  on  the  other  by 
guerrillas  of  Santa  Fe,  lost  the  rest  of  his  army,  being 
obliged  to  deliver  the  remnant  of  his  forces  to  Bustos.  Thus, 
another  army  on  which  Rondeau  had  counted  had  vanished 
into  thin  air — or,  worse,  might  henceforth  have  to  be  reck- 
oned with  in  the  ranks  of  the  opposition. 

Bustos,  however,  refused  to  enter  the  war  of  the  littoral 
provinces.  Even  more,  he  turned  on  the  Artigas  party  in 
C6rdoba,  which  had  helped  him,  and  manipulated  the  elec- 
tions so  as  to  get  himself  named  governor  by  the  other  side. 
He  proposed  to  set  up  an  independent  state  in  an  Argentin- 
ian federalism,  following  the  procedure  of  Guemes  and  Araoz 
and  the  secret  wishes  of  L6pez.  The  last-named  now  saw 
in  Bustos  an  ally  who  -might  enable  him  to  break  free  from 
Ramirez  and  identify  his  cause  with  that  of  the  country  as  a 
whole — subject,  of  course,  to  his  own  dominance  in  Santa  Fe 
as  a  caudillo.  What  Bustos  wanted,  and  what  L6pez  aspired 
to  obtain,  was  peace,  but  in  a  federation  of  strong-handed 
caudillos.  His  rise  to  powrer  gave  an  impulse,  too,  for  the 
revolutions  to  break  out  in  another  quarter. 

San  Martin  had  left  behind  in  Cuyo  more  than  two  thou- 
sand soldiers,  distributed  in  San  Juan,  San  Luis,  and  Men- 
doza.  About  half  of  this  force  was  in  San  Juan,  under 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Severo  Garcia  de  Sequeira,  a  strict 
disciplinarian.  On  January  9,  1820,  some  officers,  taking 
advantage  of  the  prevailing  discontent,  headed  a  mutiny  of 
the  troops.  The  movement  was  a  success,  but  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  much  disorder  and  the  murder  of  Sequeira  and 
others.  Even  the  leaders  of  the  revolt  quarreled  among  them- 
selves, with  a  mere  lieutenant  emerging  for  a  while  as  the 
caudillo  of  the  district.  Word  was  given  out  that  the  supe- 
rior authority  of  the  central  government  was  recognized, 
whereupon  the,  by  this  time,  nearly  defunct  Directory  gave 
official  sanction  to  this  new  provincial  power. 
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As  the  tumult  of  San  Juan  upset  the  normal  course  of 
government  in  Cuyo,  movements  now  took  place  in  San  Luis 
and  Mendoza  also.  Presently,  the  vast  province  broke  up 
into  a  league  of  what  now  stood  forth  as  three  provinces, 
each  based  on  the  rule  of  the  cabildo  of  its  capital  city.  In 
relations  with  the  other  provinces,  they  adopted  the  policies 
of  Bustos.  La  Rioja  soon  followed  the  same  course,  sepa- 
rating from  Cordoba.  In  like  manner,  Santiago  del  Estero 
and  Catamarca  began  to  consider  breaking  away  from 
Tucuman,  and  Jujuy  needed  only  an  opportunity  to  take 
the  same  action  with  respect  to  Salta.  In  all  these  sudden 
changes,  Bustos,  for  the  time  being,  stood  forth  as  the  prin- 
cipal figure  of  the  country.  All  the  new  governments  sought 
an  alliance  with  him,  and  Gtiemes  and  L6pez  were  equally 
cordial. 

The  concentration  of  the  national  troops  in  the  province 
of  Buenos  Aires,  ordered  by  Rondeau,  was  in  response,  not 
only  to  the  threat  of  civil  war,  but  also  to  that  bogy  which 
had  disturbed  the  authorities  for  the  past  three  years:  the 
great  Spanish  expedition  in  preparation  at  Cadiz.  This 
materialized,  however,  in  even  less  degree  than  the  armies 
of  the  Directorate;  indeed,  never  a  man  of  this  much-feared 
force  ever  reached  the  Plata  at  all.  In  the  first  place,  the 
Portuguese  invasion  of  Uruguay,  representing  in  part  a 
Portuguese  opposition  to  Spain,  was  an  almost  insuperable 
obstacle,  since  it  deprived  the  Spaniards  of  an  opportunity 
to  establish  a  military  base  in  Uruguay.  A  Spanish  army  of 
twenty  thousand  men  was  organized,  however,  and  seemed 
only  to  await  a  favorable  chance  for  a  campaign.  From  the 
first,  it  was  fairly  boiling  with  discontent,  which  at  length 
turned  this  great  force,  destined  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
revolution  in  the  Plata,  into  a  boomerang  which  over- 
whelmed the  Spanish  state. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1820,  Colonel  Rafael  Riego  raised 
the  standard  of  revolt  in  Cadiz  on  behalf  of  the  liberal  Span- 
ish constitution  of  1812.  This  famous  tumult,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  struck  at  reactionary  conservatism  in  Spain, 
sounded  the  death  knell  of  the  efforts  to  suppress  the  patriot 
movements  in  America.  Henceforth,  there  might  be  some 
concern  over  the  possibility  of  other  powers  coming  to  the 
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assistance  of  Spain,  but  very  little  with  respect  to  Spain 
herself.  It  meant  that  the  people  of  the  Plata,  already  re- 
lieved of  the  presence  of  Spanish  soldiery,  might  devote 
themselves,  to  their  hearts7  content,  to  local  problems. 
They  did  so  with  great  vigor,  if  not  exactly  enthusiasm, 
nearly  tearing  one  another  to  pieces  in  the  process. 

As  the  year  1820  opened,  the  ex-director,  Pueyrredon, 
was  the  principal  target  of  both  the  enemies  and  the  friends 
of  the  national  government,  being  accused  of  responsibility 
for  all  the  ills  of  the  country.  Under  these  circumstances,  at 
his  own  suggestion,  he  was  sent  into  exile  on  January  31. 
That  same  day  Congress,  in  the  absence  of  Rondeau  in  the 
field,  appointed  a  substitute  Director  in  the  person  of  Juan 
Pedro  Aguirre,  an  officer  of  the  local  government  of  the 
capital  city.  This  marked  the  disappearance  of  the  national 
authorities  as  a  governing  force  in  fact. 

From  this  time  forward,  there  was  no  real  Argentinian 
government,  but  only  a  collection  of  local  governments, 
until  some  new  power  representing  the  entire  country  might 
emerge.  The  shadow  of  national  control  continued  for  a 
while,  but  it  was  dominated  by  the  province  of  Buenos  Aires, 
and  that  in  turn  by  the  Cabildo  of  Buenos  Aires  city.  Why 
the  Cabildo?  Because  the  Cabildo,  as  the  only  governing 
body  representing  the  people,  had  always  enjoyed  a  prestige 
beyond  anything  to  which  the  newer  authorities  of  the 
republic  had  been  able  to  attain.  So,  in  emergencies,  the 
people  turned  naturally  to  their  cabildos.  But  the  Cabildo 
of  Buenos  Aires  had  long  been  regarded  as  a  cabildo  of 
cabildos,  capable  of  representing  the  nation  as  a  whole,  as  it- 
had  done  on  the  famous  occasion  of  the  25th  of  May,  1810. 
Therefore,  its  action  over  the  next  few  months  had  an  im- 
portance reaching  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  city,  even 
when  the  Cabildo  did  not  claim  any  such  influence  for  itself. 

Events  now  succeeded  one  another  with  such  startling 
rapidity  and  to  the  accompaniment  of  such  innumerable 
complications  that  it  is  difficult  to  hold  them  together  in  one 
brief  description.  The  Director,  Rondeau,  had  gathered 
together  some  two  thousand  men,  against  whom  the  ad- 
vancing forces  of  Ramirez  and  L6pez  could  place  in  the  field 
only  about  1600.  The  latter  had  the  advantage  of  morale, 
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however,  and  when  the  two  armies  clashed  at  Cepeda,  on 
February  1st,  they  were  the  victors.  The  division  of  Juan 
Ram6n  Balcarce  saved  itself  from  the  rout  of  Cepeda,  and 
retired  in  good  order,  not  to  Buenos  Aires,  but  to  a  point 
where  it  could  defend  itself  at  need  and  meanwhile  observe 
operations  from  afar.  As  the  troops  of  the  two  caudillos 
approached  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires,  the  old  civic  pride  of 
the  community  revived.  Aguirre  issued  a  proclamation  de- 
nouncing the  " fratricidal  enemies"  who  had  entered  the 
province,  and  an  army  of  over  three  thousand  men  was 
raised,  and  placed  under  the  command  of  General  Miguel 
Estanislao  Soler.  Once  again,  however,  mere  numbers  were 
at  variance  with  the  underlying  facts. 

Soler,  a  man  of  far  from  high  character  or  outstanding 
talent,  represented  a  number  of  oppositions,  rather  than 
any  positive  force.  Somewhat  connected  with  the  long 
eclipsed  Saavedra  group,  he  had  had  a  rather  checkered 
career,  and,  for  reasons  growing  out  of  it,  he  hated  San 
Martin,  Pueyrred6n,  and  Rondeau,  and  could  not  forget  a 
disagreeable  defeat  he  had  suffered  at  the  hands  of  those 
who  were  now  invading  Buenos  Aires  under  Ramirez.  He 
was  the  kind  of  material  for  a  new  Bustos,  if  occasion  should 
offer.  An  even  more  selfish  figure,  for  the  moment  in  the 
background,  was  the  ever-unscrupulous  Sarratea,  ready  to 
manipulate  affairs  to  his  own  advantage,  and  not  greatly 
disturbed  by  matters  of  principle.  For  a  time,  there  was  a 
bit  of  parleying  back  and  forth  between  Ramirez  and  the 
Cabildo  of  Buenos  Aires,  acting  in  place  of  Congress,  which 
had  delegated  its  authority  and  taken  a  " recess.7'  Ramirez 
and  L6pez  showed  no  such  hatred  of  Buenos  Aires  as  Artigas 
had  manifested,  and  discussed  matters  in  a  manner  that 
admitted  the  existence  of  an  Argentinian  confederation  as  a 
whole,  but  they  insisted  on  the  overthrow  of  the  existing 
government,  demanding  also  that  a  provincial  junta  be 
elected  by  the  people.  In  this  way,  through  the  influence 
of  men  like  Sarratea  and  Soler,  whom  they  managed  to 
propitiate,  they  hoped  to  place  a  group  in  power  which 
would  be  friendly  to  them. 

On  February  11,  availing  himself  of  the  authority  granted 
by  the  cabildo  of  the  village  of  Lujan,  Soler  demanded,  in 
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the  name  of  the  province  of  Buenos  Aires,  the  fall  of  Congress 
and  the  Directory.  The  Cabildo  of  the  city,  to  which  his 
communication  had  been  directed,  presented  these  demands 
in  such  a  way  as  to  league  Soler  with  the  invaders  in  the 
popular  mind.  Congress  and  Rondeau  made  no  difficulties 
over  their  resignation,  however,  leaving  the  Cabildo  in 
charge.  This  body  immediately  named  Aguirre  as  its  presi- 
dent, and  appointed  Soler  commander  of  all  the  military 
forces  of  the  province.  Thus  another  revolution  succeeded, 
but  not  just  exactly  as  Soler  had  hoped.  He  found  that  the 
people  looked  upon  him  as  a  traitor  who  had  joined  the 
enemy.  So,  lacking  the  decision  to  thrust  himself  upon  the 
province  by  force  as  a  caudillo,  he  was  reduced  to  little 
more  than  the  status  of  a  mere  general,  suffered  for  the 
time  being,  because  of  the  support  afforded  him  by  the  two 
caudillos  of  the  littoral. 

The  Cabildo  now  definitely  broke  with  the  political  regime 
which  had  been  established  by  the  Congress  of  Tucuman. 
It  sent  out  notices  to  the  various  provincial  governments, 
abdicating  the  rank  of  capital  for  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires 
and  terminating  the  pact  of  union,  though  recognizing  the 
indissolubility  of  the  national  bond.  The  victorious  caudillos, 
however,  disliking  Aguirre  (whose  denunciations  of  them 
they  vividly  recalled),  irritated  by  the  moral  dominance  of 
the  Cabildo  over  Soler,  and  fearing  that  it  was  unfriendly  to 
them,  would  make  no  treaty,  except  with  a  body  "freely 
elected"  by  the  people  of  the  province.  They  intended  to  be 
assured,  nevertheless,  that  no  government  hostile  to  them- 
selves should  be  installed.  Indeed,  it  seemed  as  if  they  might 
virtually  compel  the  election  of  Soler  as  governor.  At  this 
moment,  something  happened  which  changed  the  whole 
complexion  of  events. 

Balcarce,  who  had  saved  his  division  at  Cepeda,  began  to 
make  threatening  movements  in  the  rear  of  Ramirez  and  up 
the  river,  which  alarmed  that  caudillo.  At  the  same  time, 
it  gave  fresh  courage  to  the  people  of  Buenos  Aires.  They 
announced,  through  the  medium  of  the  Cabildo  and  the 
Junta,  which  had  just, been  elected,  that  they  were  disposed 
to  defend  themselves  against  the  imposition  of  conditions 
which  they  deemed  unworthy. 
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Provision  had  been  made  for  the  election  of  the  Junta  by 
vote  of  all  the  citizens  of  the  province,  a  democratic  measure 
which  had  not  previously  been  tried  in  the  country.  When, 
however,  a  committee  of  the  Cabildo  returned  on  February  16 
from  a  visit  to  Ramirez  with  the  refusal  of  the  caudillo  to 
consider  its  proposals  for  peace,  it  was  decided  to  proceed  to 
an  election  that  very  day,  but  in  the  traditional  fashion. 
Some  three  hundred  persons  constituted  themselves  a  ca- 
bildo  abierto  in  Buenos  Aires,  and  elected  the  Junta,  whose 
twelve  members  were  almost  all  of  them  of  the  old  Di- 
rectorial party.  Next  day,  the  Junta  named  a  governor. 
Aguirre  was  the  man  most  people  wanted,  but,  as  that 
would  have  rendered  an  accommodation  with  Ramirez  and 
L6pez  impossible,  the  choice  was  narrowed  down  to  two  un- 
desirables, Soler  and  Sarratea.  The  latter  had  not  yet 
clearly  revealed  himself,  and  so  got  the  post.  Soler  was 
retained  as  commander  of  the  army,  and  was  further  pro- 
pitiated by  the  appointment  of  a  new  Cabildo,  composed 
mainly  of  his  own  adherents.  Sarratea,  who  had  been  in 
secret  communication  with  the  two  caudillos  for  some  time, 
was  now  able  to  bring  about  an  agreement  with  them,  on 
February  23',  in  the  important  Treaties  of  Pilar. 

Not  only  was  peace  in  itself  agreed  upon  at  Pilar,  but  also 
there  were  provisions  of  even  greater  note  in  this  document. 
It  abandoned  the  Artigas  confederation,  and  looked  forward 
to  a  new  national  government,  though  "  without  admitting 
the  supremacy  of  one  province  with  respect  to  the  others." 
There  yrere,,  however,  some  secret  features  of  more  ignoble 
type.  Sarratea  virtually  turned  over  to  Ramirez  the  fleets 
of  the  nation  and  the  control  of  the  rivers.  Still  worse,  he 
agreed  to  aid  the  Chilean  adventurer,  Jose  Miguel  Carrera, 
with  men  and  munitions,  in  an  attack  on  the  government  of 
Chile  and  the  army  of  San  Martin.  Carrera  had  for  some 
time  been  prominent  in  stirring  up  the  littoral  caudillos 
against  the  Directorate,  hoping  that  it  might  be  a  first  step 
toward  his  own  return  to  power  in  Chile,  where  Bernardo 
O'Higgins,  with  the  help  of  San  Martin,  had  supplanted  him. 
When  these  transactions  began  to  be  known  in  Buenos  Aires, 
public  opinion  turned  against  Sarratea,  who  was  looked 
upon,  thenceforth,  as  a  mere  creature  of  Ramirez  and  L6pez. 
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At  this  stage,  Balcarce,  a  warm  supporter  of  the  fallen 
Directory,  and  a  brave  if  also  tactless  individual,  appeared 
upon  the  scene,  with  his  division,  as  the  hero  of  the  hour  and 
the  champion  of  the  rights  of  Buenos  Aires.  He  announced 
that  he  was  marching  to  the  city  to  save  the  province  from 
anarchy  and  sustain  the  constituted  authorities.  Soler  or- 
dered him  to  stay  where  he  was,  but  Balcarce,  refusing  to 
obey,  appeared  in  the  outskirts  of  Buenos  Aires  on  March  1st. 
From  there,  he  addressed  a  communication  to  the  Junta  in 
the  form  of  a  public  proclamation,  in  which  he  complained 
of  the  failure  of  the  troops  of  Entre  Bios  and  Santa  Fe  to 
retire  from  the  province,  contrary  to  the  agreements  of 
Pilar.  That  same  day,  he  led  Ms  army  of  some  1200  men  into 
the  city,  where  he  was  received  with  enthusiastic  acclaim 
by  the  people. 

There  followed  several  days  of  political  uncertainty.  Bal- 
carce stood  for  opposition  to  Sarratea;  Sarratea  was  sup- 
ported only  by  the  federalist  caudillos;  Soler,  without  being 
able  to  form  an  alliance  with  either  group,  now  played  up  to 
Ramirez  and  L6pez,  and  now  to  the  Buenos  Aires  party, 
Balcarce  had  the  people  on  his  side,  but  unfortunately  had 
no  definite  plan  or  policy,  and  was,  of  course,  opposed  by 
the  caudillos.  In  this  situation,  a  new  complication  de- 
veloped in  the  reappearance  of  Alvear. 

Alvear  was  the  pet  hatred  of  the  greater  part  of  the  people 
of  Buenos  Aires,  and  he  was  also  a  bitter  enemy  of  Soler,  who 
had  contributed  to  his  fall  in  1815.  On  this  account  and 
because  also  he  was  a  close  friend  of  Carrera,  a  favorite  of 
the  caudillos,  Alvear  hoped  to  reach  an  understanding  with 
Sarratea.  When  word  got  around  that  Alvear  was  in  hiding 
in  the  city,  the  Junta  seized  upon  the  rumor  as  a  basis  for 
a  revolution  against  Sarratea.  On  March  5,  the  Junta  de- 
nounced the  presence  of  Alvear,  and  brought  charges  against 
Sarratea  for  preparing  to  turn  over  large  quantities  of  mili- 
tary stores  to  the  federal  army.  Balcarce,  the  CaUldo,  and 
Soler  joined  the  Junta  in  the  attacks  on  the  government  of 
Sarratea,  who  thereupon  went  into  hiding. 

It  now  developed  that  Alvear,  a  personal  friend  of  Bal- 
carce, was  being  protected  by  none  other  than  Balcarce  him- 
self. That  was  enough  to  cause  Soler  to  draw  back  and  rejoin 
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the  caudillos.  Furthermore,  it  put  a  damper  on  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  people  for  the  revolution.  Nevertheless,  the 
movement  continued.  A  cabildo  abierto  of  March  6  named 
Balcarce  as  governor,  replacing  Sarratea.  In  ensuing  days 
Balcarce  published  stirring  proclamations  in  which  he  prom- 
ised to  "die  for  the  country/'  but  on  several  occasions 
when  he  issued  a  call  to  arms  nobody  came.  Meanwhile,  the 
armies  of  Ramirez,  L6pez,  and  Soler,  reinforced  by  other  ele- 
ments of  the  province  who  were  not  satisfied  with  the  trend 
of  affairs,  surrounded  the  city.  On  the  night  of  March  11, 
the  main  body  of  Balcarce's  troops  rose  against  him.  That 
was  the  end.  Balcarce,  still  accompanied  by  Alvear,  left  the 
city. 

The  restoration  of  Sarratea  was  marked  at  first  by  fresh 
persecutions  on  the  part  of  the  government  against  former 
members  of  Congress  and  the  Directory.  Sarratea  pub- 
lished a  proclamation  in  which  he  characterized  them  as 
"the  vilest  men  of  society."  Many  were  imprisoned,  and  or- 
dered to  stand  trial  for  their  "crimes."  But  public  opinion 
was  with  the  accused,  and  the  last  vestiges  of  support  for  Sa- 
rratea among  the  people  of  Buenos  Aires  disappeared  with 
these  charges,  furthermore,  the  federalist  eaudillos  were  now 
able  to  press  their  claims  for  military  equipment  before  their 
willing  instrument,  Sarratea,  who  even  authorized  Carrera 
to  raise  volunteers  in  the  province  to  serve  against  San  Mar- 
tin in  Chile.  This  action  was  due  in  part  to  a  hope  on  the 
part  of  the  governor  that  he  might  rid  himself  of  the  un- 
friendly Soler,  still  commander  of  the  provincial  troops,  for 
Carrera  was  also  an  enemy  of  Soler.  So,  Sarratea  had  it  in 
mind  to  supplant  Soler  with  Alvear,'  the  friend  of  Carrera, 

It  developed  that  Alvear  could  not  wait  to  let  matters  take 
their  course,  now  favorable  to  him.  Always  theatrical,  he 
headed  a  bold  but  fatuous  coup  on  the  night  of  March  25. 
With  a  following  of  forty-three  men,  he  seized  one  of  the  bar- 
racks in  the  city,  and  arrested  Soler  in  the  very  house  of  Sa- 
rratea.  Next  day,  he  formally  requested  that  he  be  appointed 
military  commander  in  place  of  Soler.  This  was  too  much, 
even  for  Sarratea.  It  was  also  too  much  for  the  people  of 
Buenos  Aires,  who  began  to  arm  against  the  hated  Alvear, 
even  to  manning  the  house-tops,  ready  to  fight.  With  the 
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backing  of  the  Cabildo,  Sarratea  ordered  the  arrest  of  Alvear, 
but  lie  was  able  to  escape  and  reach  the  protection  of  Ms 
friend  Carrera. 

Ramirez  offered  his  good  offices  to  procure  an  amnesty  for 
Alvear,  but  without  avail.  Soler,  restored  to  Ms  post,  was 
now  more  suspicious  than  ever  of  Sarratea,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  trail  with  the  caudillos,  with  whom  he  broke  completely. 
Ramirez  w^ould  have  liked  to  try  the  issue  of  battle  again,  but 
in  addition  to  the  forces  confronting  him,  he  had  to  contend 
with  Artigas,  who  was  in  Entre  Rios,  acting  as  if  he  were  still 
the  chief  and  Ramirez  the  subordinate.  And  L6pez  had  al- 
ready retired  from  Buenos  Aires.  So  Ramirez  followed  Ms 
example. 

From  this  time  forth,  Sarratea  had  no  support  in  Ms  gov- 
ernment of  the  province.  All  parties  and  groups  were  against 
Mm.  He  was  resolved,  however,  to  hold  on  as  long  as  possible, 
despite  frank  repulse  on  every  hand.  Nevertheless,  he  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  calling  of  the  elections  of  the  provincial 
Junta  in  the  form  originally  agreed  upon,  with  twelve  mem- 
bers from  the  city  and  twelve  from  the  rest  of  the  province. 
If  he  hoped  to  gain  from  this  measure,  he  was  mistaken.  The 
city  was  almost  unanimously  opposed  to  Mm.  The  rural  dis- 
tricts, now  participating  directly  in  the  government  for  the 
first  time,  w-ere  principally  in  the  hands  of  the  great  fami- 
lies, holding  the  masses  in  a  state  of  peonage.  These  fam- 
ilies, hostile  to  Sarratea,  were  able  to  dominate  the  votey 
and  the  new  Junta  was  even  more  bitterly  opposed  to  Sa- 
rratea than  its  predecessor  had  been.  The  majority  were  ad- 
herents of  the  former  national  government,  including  a  num- 
ber whom  Sarratea  had  endeavored  to  place  on  trial.  He 
attempted  to  exclude  some  of  them  from  taking  their  seats, 
but  the  Cabildo  of  the  capital  protected  them,  and  when  the 
Junta  met,  on  April  30,  it  declared  them  in  good  standing. 
Next  day  Sarratea  resigned.  He  was  placed  under  arrest, 
but  escaped,  making  Ms  way  ta  the  camp  of  Ms  friend 
Ramirez. 

Ildefonso  Ramos  Mejia  became  the  new  gavemoF,  much, 
to  the  disgust  of  Soler,  who  had  expected  the  appointment. 
TMs  pointed  the  way  for  the  next  revolution.  Ramos  Me)fa 
reduced  Soler  to  the  command  of  a  single  garrison  at  Ms 
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favorite  village  of  Lujan.  In  course  of  the  controversy, 
Soler  had  been  hurling  many  unmeant  "resignations"  in  the 
direction  of  the  government,  and  at  length  he  reached  his 
seventh.  The  annoyed  Ramos  Mejla  unpardonably  accepted 
it !  Then  the  fat  was  in  the  fire. 

Soler  induced  his  cabildo  of  Lujan  to  protest  against  the 
unjust  treatment  he  had  received  and  to  recognize  him  as 
governor  in  the  name  of  "the  people  and  the  whole  prov- 
ince." With  no  army  to  back  him,  Ramos  Mejia  resigned, 
The  Junta  did  not  accept  or  reject  the  resignation,  but  de- 
posited the  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Cabildo,  and  dissolved 
itself.  All  this  took  place  on  June  20,  the  "day  of  the  three 
governors/'  as  it  is  called,  when  there  were  three  govern- 
ing bodies,  with  no  one  of  them  in  fact  or  in  law  in  control. 
The  Cabildo  sent  word  to  Soler  that  if  he  wished  to  enter  the 
city  and  take  over  the  authority,  he  might  do  so  unopposed. 
In  this  ungracious  way,  virtually  a  rebuke,  Soler  was  invited 
to  Buenos  Aires. 

The  government  of  Soler  did  not  last  long.  He  took  formal 
possession  on  June  23,  and  proceeded  at  once  on  campaign, 
leaving  Manuel  Dorrego  in  command  of  the  city.  The  cau- 
dillos  of  the  littoral  were  not  at  all  satisfied  with  the  turn  of 
events  in  Buenos  Aires,  as  a  result  of  which  their  campaign 
had  produced  no  advantages,  except  the  military  material 
they  had  taken  away  with  them.  They  wanted  a  governor 
in  Buenos  Aires  on  whose  friendship  they  could  rely;  in  par- 
ticular, they  favored  Alvear.  Ramirez  was  busy  in  his  cam- 
paign against  Artigas,  however.  So  L6pez  undertook  the  af- 
fair alone.  On  June  28,  with  only  about  half  as  many  troops 
as  Soler  commanded,  he  defeated  the  latter,  but  just  as  Bal- 
carce  had  saved  a  division  at  Cepeda,  so  also  did  Colonel 
Vicente  Pagola  bring  away  a  considerable  force  intact  from 
the  disaster  of  the  28th.  Possibly  he  thought  he  would  imi- 
tate Balcarce.  At  any  rate,  he  marched  into  the  city  at  the 
head  of  his  men  on  June  30. 

This  was  indeed  a  most  complicated  day.  Soler  crossed  the 
Plata  in  solitary  flight,  leaving  behind  a  note  of  resignation. 
The  Cabildo  assumed  control,  and  appointed  one  of  the  nu- 
merous Balcarces — Marcos,  this  time — commander  of  the 
forces,  replacing  Dorrego.  And  then  came  the  bold  but  brut- 
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ish  Pagola,  calling  upon  the  citizens  to  rise  in  arms.  Nobody 
rose.  But  Pagola  seized  the  command,  and  conducted  him- 
self like  a  military  dictator.  Thereupon,  the  Cabildo  reap- 
pointed  Dorrego,  and  called  the  people  to  arms.  This  time 
the  city  did  rise,  on  the  side  of  Dorrego.  He  was  joined,  also, 
by  some  rural  militia  commanded  by  two  persons  presently 
to  become  famous,  Martin  Rodriguez  (eventually  successful 
governor)  and  Juan  Manuel  de  Rosas  (soon  to  be  the  most  fa- 
mous of  the  country's  caudillos).  On  July  3,  Pagola  was 
obliged  to  yield. 

Meanwhile,  Alvear  could  not  wait  to  obtain  the  coveted 
governorship.  With  his  customary  spirit  of  intrigue,  he  held 
an  election  of  a  rural  junta,  dominated  by  Ms  troops,  and  had 
this  proclaim  him  governor  and  "  savior  of  the  country. "  To 
a  peace  commission  sent  out  by  the  Cabildo,  he  said  inso- 
lently, u  You  once  deposed  me  from  the  government,  but  you 
won't  do  it  again,  because  if  you  try  it  I'll  hang  half  of  Bue- 
nos Aires."  The  commissioners  remembered  that  he  had 
formerly  caused  a  man  to  be  hanged  because  he  spoke 
slightingly  of  him  in  a  conversation  in  a  cafe.  As  was  to  be 
expected,  Buenos  Aires  was  not  yet  ready  to  swallow  this  the- 
atrical adventurer.  So,  under  the  skilful  direction  of  Dorrego., 
the  city  soon  found  itself  with  six  thousand  defenders,  far 
more  than  the  besieging  army  could  muster.  L6pez  was 
obliged  to  retire,  but  Carrera  and  Alvear  moved  their  troops 
to  another  part  of  the  province  of  Buenos  Aires.  There,  Do- 
rrego surprised  and  crushed  them,  and  shortly  afterward  de- 
feated L6pez,  too. 

Dorrego  now  had  his  moment  of  ambition.  Politically,  he 
had  no  following,  as  he  was  an  enemy  of  the  Directorial  group, 
and  had  been  friendly  to  the  federal  idea  and  to  the  caudillos 
of  the  littoral  themselves.  He  relied,  however,  on  his  military 
victories  and  his  really  considerable  ability.  He  therefore 
refused  L6pez's  advances  for  a  treaty  of  peace.  His  situation, 
however,  was  soon  very  different  from  what  it  had  been. 
The  militia  of  Rodriguez  and  Rosas  returned  home,  and  when 
L6pez  again  moved  forward,  he  had  the  superiority  in  num- 
bers. This  time  it  was  Dorrego's  turn  to  be  defeated. 

Prior  to  this,  while  still  flushed  with  success,  Dorrego  had 
ordered  an  election  to  determine  the  governorship  of  the 
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province,  a  post  he  was  holding  on  an  interim  appointment. 
As  a  first  step,  a  new  Junta  was  elected,  once  again  of  the 
same  Directorial  stamp  as  formerly.  By  the  time  it  assem- 
bled, Dorrego  had  been  defeated.  So  the  Junta  named  Ro- 
driguez temporary  governor,  on  September  26.  Dorrego 
could  count  on  the  Cabildo  and  the  disaffected  elements,  such 
as  the  followers  of  Soler  and  Sarratea,  however,  and  on  Octo- 
ber 1st  another  revolution  broke  out.  Pagola  headed  the 
movement,  and  forced  Rodriguez  to  withdraw  from  the  city. 
A  rump  Cabildo  deposed  him  from  the  governorship.  On  Oc- 
tober 3,  Rodriguez  came  back,  and  he  came  with  a  larger  and 
better  army  than  the  Dorrego  party  could  muster,  including 
a  division  under  Rosas.  There  was  some  fighting,  but  on  the 
5th  Rodriguez  entered  the  city.  Five  days  later  Dorrego,  still 
in  the  field,  recognized  him  as  governor.  This  proved  to  be 
the  last  Buenos  Aires  revolution  of  the  year  1820.  Alto- 
gether, there  had  been  twelve  of  them! 

Buenos  Aires  had  no  monopoly  of  revolution  and  civil  war 
in  1820  and  1821  in  Argentina,  however.  Ramirez,  for  ex- 
ample, was  settling  issues  with  Artigas  in  this  period.  Once 
again,  the  caudillo  of  Entre  Rios  showed  himself  to  be  some- 
thing of  a  military  genius.  Vastly  outnumbered,  he  defeated 
the  erstwhile  Protector,  forcing  him  to  take  refuge  in  Para- 
guay. There,  at  length,  this  restless  spirit  passed  off  the  po- 
litical scene,  as  he  remained  in  the  country,  virtually  a  pris- 
oner of  Francia,  to  the  end  of  his  days.  As  for  Ramirez,  he 
joined  Corrientes  and  Misiones  with  his  own  province  under 
the  name  of  the  Republic  of  Entre  Rios.  He  now  contem- 
plated a  campaign  against  Paraguay,  hoping  to  make  him- 
self arbiter  of  the  destinies  of  all  Argentina,  and  approached 
L6pez  for  Ms  assistance.  L6pez,  however,  was  getting  ready 
for  the  final  break  with  Ramirez,  in  a  new  alliance  with 
Buenos  Aires  and  C6rdoba. 

Bustos  in  C6rdoba,  eventually  to  reveal  himself  a  paltry 
figure,  was  at  this  time  the  most  influential  caudillo  in  the 
country.  He  had  refrained  from  joining  the  caudillos  of  the 
littoral,  placing  himself  on  friendly  terms  with  Buenos  Aires. 
Almost  all  of  the  provincial  leaders  sought  an  alliance  with 
him,  including  L6pez  of  Santa  Fe,  and  all  of  them,  except 
those  under  the  control  of  Ramirez,  had  responded  favorably 
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to  Ms  call  for  a  national  congress  to  be  held  at  C6rdoba. 
Furthermore,  he  was  in  accord  with  San  Martin  and  O'Hig- 
gins,  ruler  of  Chile,  and  he  had  the  prestige  of  commanding 
a  veteran  army,  which  he  had  appropriated  in  the  affair  of 
Arequito.  With  his  assistance,  a  peace  was  now  made  be- 
tween Buenos  Aires  and  Santa  Fe,  on  November  24,  1820, 
blossoming  forth  presently  into  a  virtual  alliance  of  these  two 
provinces  and  Cdrdoba. 

Meanwhile,,  Araoz,  the  caudillo  of  Tucuman,  was  having 
his  difficulties  in  the  north.  He  had  proclaimed  the  Repub- 
lic of  Tucuman,  with  himself  as  president,  but  Santiago  del 
Estero,  with  a  greater  population  than  Tucuman  proper,  and 
Catamarca,  with  a  greater  area,  were  not  disposed  to  accept 
his  overlordship.  Santiago  made  good  its  separation,  after 
some  fighting.  Catamarca  was  aided  by  Gtiemes  of  Salta, 
eager  to  enhance  his  own  sphere  of  influence,  and  certainly 
not  wishing  to  contribute  to  that  of  Araoz.  This  was  ta  end 
in  the  separation  of  Catamarca  from  Tucuman,  but  not  until 
after  many  military  vicissitudes. 

Ramirez,  however,  remained  out  of  step  with  Bustos  and 
the  movement  for  the  new  confederation.  Invariably  success- 
ful as  he  had  been  against  great  odds  for  a  number  of  years, 
a  too  great  personal  ambition  at  length  caused  him  to  over- 
reach himself.  Being  informed  of  the  selection  of  Rodriguez 
as  governor  of  Buenos  Aires,  he  insolently  refused  to  recog- 
nize him.  Abandoning  his  campaign  against  Paraguay,  he 
decided  once  again  to  attack  Buenos  Aires.  This  time,  L6pez 
turned  up  on  the  other  side,  and  at  all  stages  of  the  campaign 
Ramirez  had  forces  which  were  greatly  inferior  in  numbers  to 
those  of  his  opponents.  Yet  he  won  battle  after  battle,  until 
at  length,  on  May  26, 1821,  L6pez  caught  him  in  an  ambush 
and  overwhelmingly  defeated  him.  Saving  a  small  body  of 
troops  from  this  battle,,  Ramirez  hurried  toward  the  interior, 
in  the  province  of  C6rdoba,  where  for  a  moment  he  found 
an  ally. 

Ramirez's  ally  was  none  other  than  his  old  Chilean  friend, 
Jose  Miguel  Carrera.  This  strange  figure  had  for  some 
months  been  engaged  in  a  spectacular  Odyssey  which  almost 
merited  a  better  fate  than  the  end  which  awaited  him.  Aban- 
doned by  L6pez,  after  Rodriguez  came  to  power  in  Buenos 
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Aires,  Carrera,  with  120  men,  mostly  Chileans,  fled  into  the 
deserts  of  the  interior  from  Rosario,  hoping  to  make  his  way 
through  the  passes  of  the  Andes  to  Chile.  Early  in  Decem- 
ber 1820,  he  suddenly  reappeared  in  the  province  of  Buenos 
Aires,  sacking  and  burning  the  town  of  Salto.  His  Indian  al- 
lies got  out  of  control,  subjecting  the  inhabitants  to  all  man- 
ner of  violences,  and  carrying  away  numerous  women  cap- 
tives. Once  again,  he  made  good  his  escape  into  the  far 
interior,  still  hoping  to  find  a  safe  route  to  Chile.  He  next  ap- 
peared in  the  province  of  C6rdoba,  near  San  Luis,  with  a 
force  of  about  four  hundred  men,  including  white  men  and 
Indians.  Bustos  marched  against  him,  but  was  surprised  and 
defeated  by  Carrera,  who  then  inflicted  a  like  defeat  on  an 
army  from  San  Luis.  He  had  already  entered  the  city  of  San 
Luis,  when  he  received  a  communication  from  Ramirez,  in- 
viting him  to  join  him  in  the  campaign  against  Buenos  Aires. 
With  now  eight  hundred  men,  Carrera  turned  east,  and  even 
besieged  the  city  of  C6rdoba  for  a  while. 

With  enemies  on  all  sides  of  them,  Carrera  and  Ramirez 
joined  forces  on  June  7, 1821.  Defeated  on  the  16th,  they  de- 
cided to  make  a  break  for  safety,  each  in  his  own  direction. 
"Ramirez  headed  toward  Entre  Rios,  accompanied  by  his 
sweetheart  "Dona  Delfina,"  described  as  a  young  and  beau- 
tiful amazon,  who  galloped  gracefully  by  the  side  of  her  lover, 
dressed  in  a  short  jacket  of  red,  trimmed  with  gold,  and  with 
a  tight-fitting  little  hat,  surmounted  by  red  and  black 
plumes.  His  pursuers  caught  up  with  Ramirez,  and  several 
of  them  seized  Delfina,  despoiling  her  of  her  jacket  and  hat. 
In  response  to  her  screams,  Ramirez  and  some  of  his  men 
turned  back  and  rescued  her,  but  before  they  could  get  away 
Ramirez  was  shot  through  the  heart  and  fell  from  his  horse, 
dead.  Thus  passed  this  spectacular  figure,  a  caudillo  whose 
selfish  ambitions  kept  him  from  fulfilling  the  great  r61e  it 
seems  he  might  have  played.  L6pez  demanded  his  head,  and 
it  was  cut  off  and  sent  to  Santa  Fe,  where  it  was  exhibited  for 
some  time  in  a  church. 

Meanwhile,  Carrera  broke  westward  in  one  more  desperate 
attempt  to  reach  Chile.  Winning  another  surprising  victory, 
he  entered  the  city  of  San  Luis.  Soon  afterward,  he  took  up 
his  march  toward  the  province  of  Mendoza,  at  the  base  of  the 
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mountains.  This  time  his  little  army  was  completely  over- 
whelmed, and  those  he  was  able  to  save  from  the  defeat 
turned  him  over,  a  prisoner,  to  the  government  of  Mendoza. 
Only  a  few  days  more,  and  he  found  himself  in  the  city  of 
Mendoza,  facing  a  firing  squad,  at  the  very  same  spot  where 
his  two  brothers  had  been  executed,  several  years  before. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  civil  war,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  war  in  the  north  with  the  Spaniards  was  still  going 
on.  Giiemes,  at  the  same  time  that  he  held  the  grip  of  a  cau- 
dillo  over  his  own  province  of  Salta,  kept  Jujuy  from  setting 
up  a  separate  government,  and  intervened  in  the  war  of  Cat- 
amarca  against  Tucuman,  had  also  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the 
Spanish  attacks.  In  1820  and  again  in  1821,  the  Spaniards 
invaded  the  country,  being  obliged  to  retire  each  time.  Fol- 
lowing a  defeat  suffered  by  Giiemes  in  a  campaign  against 
Tucuman,  there  was  a  revolution  in  Salta  against  him  in 
May  1821,  but  he  put  it  down  almost  by  the  sound  of  his 
own  voice. 

Nevertheless,  the  Spaniards  were  convinced  that  this 
would  be  a  good  opportunity  for  their  ninth  and,  as  it  proved, 
last  invasion  of  Argentinian  territory.  On  this  occasion,  they 
marched  by  a  little-known  mountain  route,  believed  to  be 
impracticable,  and  were  in  the  city  of  Salta  before  Giiemes 
knew  of  their  advance.  Hearing  some  shots,  he  rushed  out 
of  his  quarters,  and  received  a  fatal  wound  from  the  in- 
coming Spaniards.  Nevertheless,  he  jumped  on  his  horse, 
and  made  his  way  to  safety.  For  several  days  more,  he  kept 
alive,  giving  orders  meanwhile  for  the  conflict  with  the  Span- 
iards, but  on  June  17  he  died.  Thus  passed  Giiemes,  another 
of  the  strange  and  in  many  respects  appealing  caudillos  of 
those  days,  the  hero  and  patriot  who  had  so  often  confounded 
the  Spaniards.  Not  long  afterward,  the  Spaniards  were  driven 
out  of  the  province,  which  proved  to  be  the  last  act  of  the 
war  against  Spain  in  Argentinian  territory. 

Here,  then,  this  story  in  illustration  of  the  domestic  diffi- 
culties of  Spanish  America  in  the  era  of  the  wars  of  independ- 
ence may  be  brought  to  a  conclusion.  With  no  pretence  of 
having  included  all  of  them,  forty-nine  revolutions  and  civil 
wars  have  been  described  or  alluded  to  for  the  eleven  years 
from  1810  to  early  1821.  The  actual  total  would  be  much 
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greater.  Elsewhere  in  Spanish  America,  there  were  similar 
experiences,  wherever  and  whenever  the  patriots  were  in  con- 
trol. Elsewhere,  too,  there  were  similar  experiences  in  the 
days  after  independence,  enduring  in  some  instances  right 
down  to  the  present  time. 

As  for  Argentina,  it  has  been  shown  that  the  movement  for 
independence  was  accompanied  by  a  decomposition  of  the  old 
viceroyalty.  Not  only  did  it  break  up  into  what  are  now  the 
four  republics  of  Bolivia,  Paraguay,  Uruguay,  and  Argentina, 
but  within  Argentina  the  general  government  disappeared 
in  the  conflict  for  federalism.  Even  the  provinces  split  up 
within  themselves;  Cuyo  divided  itself  into  Mendoza,  San 
Luis,  and  San  Juan,  La  Bioja  broke  off  from  C6rdoba,  Santa 
Fe  from  Buenos  Aires,  Catamarca  and  Santiago  del  Estero 
from  Tucuman,  and,  a  little  later,  Jujuy  from  Salta.  Mean- 
while, the  ideals  of  federalism  and  democracy  expressed  them- 
selves through  the  arch-tyrannical  and  undemocratic  cau- 
dillos,  who  inaugurated  policies  that  looked  toward  a  revival 
of  the  larger  groupings  of  provincial  areas,  but  under  their 
own  sway.  Thus  Ramirez  dominated  Entre  Rlos,  Corrientes, 
Misiones,  and  for  a  while  also  Santa  Fe,  aspiring  to  an  even 
greater  range  of  power.  All  the  time,  there  was  an  under- 
lying current  of  nationalism,  which  eventually  enabled  the 
statesmen  of  the  future  to  preserve  so  much  as  is  now  Argen- 
tina as  one  country.  It  was  far  from  being  settled  in  1821, 
however.  Not  until  1880  can  it  fairly  be  said  that  Argentina 
survived  the  perils  of  the  excessive  provincial  rights  idea. 

If  the  above  is  true  of  Argentina,  generally  considered  the 
most  advanced  country  of  Hispanic  America,  so  also  it  has 
been  true  of  all  the  other  southern  republics.  When  some 
present-day  revolution  breaks  out  in  Cuba,  Mexico,  or  Vene- 
zuela,, it  is  not  hard  to  find  parallels  in  the  exciting  days  of 
Argentinian  history,  while  the  wars  of  independence  were 
going  on. 


CHAPTER  VI 

THE  GREAT  LEADERS  AND  THE  NEW  REPUBLICS 

FROM  the  foregoing  chapters  it  will  already  be  clear  that 
there  were  many  ideas  with  respect  to  the  type  of  govern- 
ment for  the  new  republics.  Broadly  speaking,  however, 
these  various  ideas  may  be  reduced  to  two,  held  respectively 
by  the  greater  and  lesser  leaders  in  the  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence. On  the  one  hand,  were  the  men  who  produced  the 
independence  of  the  Hispanic  American  nations,  San  Martin, 
Bolivar,  Iturbide,  and  the  first  Pedro  of  Brazil.  They  ex- 
pressed their  views  in  different  language,  but  all  desired 
essentially  the  same  thing.  They  wanted  a  strong  national 
government — something  within  the  shadow  of  absolutism — 
in  a  centralized  state;  in  other  words,  they  favored  what  was 
often  called  unitarism  as  against  federalism.  All  but  Bolivar 
talked  in  terms  of  monarchy,  but  with  seeming  differences 
even  there.  San  Martin  hoped  for  some  recognized  prince  of 
a  reigning  European  family;  Pedro  I  was  such  a  prince,  and 
became  the  head  of  the  state  himself;  while  Iturbide  was 
what  might  be  called  a  usurper  or  a  eaudillo,  seizing  the 
power,  not  for  some  member  of  a  European  royal  family, 
but  for  himself,  a  commoner.1 

On  the  other  hand,  opposed  to  the  great  leaders,  were  the 
men  like  those  already  described  in  the  story  of  Argentina — 
figures  of  much  lesser  import,  caudillos  many  of  them,  but 
with  a  tremendous  following  in  popular  opinion.  They 
announced  themselves  in  favor  of  decentralization,  or  federal- 
ism, with  strong  local  governments  bound  by  weak  ties  to 
the  nation  as  a  whole,  and  also  they  wanted  what  they  called 
democracy.  The  system  in  existence  in  the  United  States 
was  the  standard  they  proposed,  and  the  apparent  success 
of  the  United  States  was  ample  proof  for  them  of  its  de- 
sirability. In  fact,  however,  there  was  to  be  a  vast  difference 

1  As  a  man  of  comparatively  small  stature  historically  alongside  the  great 
figures  of  San  Martin  and  Bolivar,  Iturbide's  plans  and  policies  need  not  be 
discussed  in  detail,  while  the  story  of  Pedro  I  is  reserved  for  the  section  on 
Brazil  in  the  National  Histories  Appendix. 
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historically  between  the  federalism  of  the  United  States  and 
that  of  Spanish  America.  The  former  proved  to  be  a  means 
of  joining  together  originally  separate  colonies.  The  latter 
brought  it  about  that  vast  areas,  once  united  under  Spain, 
should  develop  into  numerous  independent  units — with  a 
strong  spirit  of  localism  also  prevailing  within  the  countries 
which  were  actually  formed.  Brazil  was  saved  by  the  two 
Pedros  from  undergoing  the  fate  of  Spanish  America,  al- 
though beset  by  many  of  the  problems  which  troubled  the 
domestic  life  of  her  Spanish  American  neighbors. 

It  would  have  been  much  to  the  advantage  of  Spanish 
America  if  a  strong  government  could  have  been  set  up  and 
maintained,  as  in  a  measure  it  was  in  Brazil.  It  was  desirable 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  preservation  of  domestic  good 
order,  and  also  from  that  of  the  persistent  foreign  peril 
during  much  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  danger  from 
Europe  was  constant,  not  only  from  Spain,  but  also  from 
other,  more  powerful  countries.  If  Hispanic  America  was 
saved,  it  was  only  through  her  good  luck,  and  not  because  of 
any  notable  strength  of  her  own.  The  balance  of  power  in 
Europe,  with  accompanying  rivalries,  and  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine of  the  United  States  afforded  a  defence  which  Hispanic 
America  might  not  have  been  able  to  sustain  through  her  own 
unaided  efforts.  And  yet  the  caudillos  and  the  federalists 
were  not  altogether  wrong.  They  represented  popular  opin- 
ion much  more  closely  than  the  great  leaders  did.  And,  in 
language  at  least,  they  stood  for  democracy  and  republican- 
ism, even  if  their  arbitrary  acts  were  almost  the  direct  oppo- 
site of  their  liberal  pronouncements. 

San  Martin  may  possibly  be  regarded  as  the  greatest  of 
the  heroes  of  the  wars  of  independence  in  bringing  about 
the  victory  against  Spain,  although  this  rating  would  cer- 
tainly be  challenged  by  the  partisans  of  Bolivar.  As  a  con- 
structive political  thinker,  however,  he  was  distinctly  inferior 
to  the  distinguished  Venezuelan,  not  rising  above  the  general 
level  of  his  times.  When  he  first  came  back  to  Argentina 
from  Europe,  in  1812,  he  was  a  strong  believer  in  democracy 
and  a  republic,  but  soon  drew  back,  appalled,  when  he  saw 
to  what  turmoil  these  ideas  had  brought  his  native  land. 
It  was  not  long  before  he  joined  men  like  Belgrano  and  Riva- 
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davia  In  advocacy  of  a  constitutional  monarchy,  feeling  that 
such  a  government  would  be  the  only  guarantee  of  internal 
peace.  He  was  never  so  ardent  a  monarchist  as  Belgrano, 
however,  and  in  fact  was  not  active  in  domestic  political 
disputes,  alwrays  clinging  single-mindedly  to  his  own  special 
destiny :  the  winning  of  the  war  against  Spain.  He  expressed 
his  views  freely,  but  was  in  no  sense  a  standard-bearer  for 
them.  Perhaps  it  is  just  as  well  for  his  reputation  that  he 
was  not,  because  in  this  way,  not  only  was  he  saved  for  the 
military  achievements  which  established  independence,  but 
also  he  was  spared  a  certain  odium  which  falls  to  the  lot  of 
those  who  guess  wrong — "wrong,"  in  that  Spanish  America 
unanimously  rejected  monarchy. 

Something  of  San  Martin's  disapproval  of  existing  politi- 
cal theories  in  Argentina  has  already  been  mentioned.  Writ- 
ing to  a  friend  in  1816,  he  said: 

"I  feel  as  if  I  could  die,  every  time  I  hear  people  speak  of 
federation.  Would  it  not  be  more  suitable  to  move  the  capital 
(from  Buenos  Aires]  to  some  other  place,  thus  doing  away  with 
the  just  complaints  of  the  provinces?  But  a  federation!  And 
could  it  be  established?  If  in  a  stable  government  and  a  country 
that  is  advanced,  populous,  skilled  in  the  arts,  agricultural, 
and  commercial,  in  the  last  war  against  the  English — I  refer 
to  the  North  Americans — the  difficulties  of  a  federation  have 
been  experienced,  what  will  become  of  us,  who  lack  those 
advantages?  My  friend,  if  with  all  the  provinces  and  their 
resources  we  are  weak,  what  will  not  happen  when  they  are 
isolated,  each  one  from  the  others?  You  may  add  to  this  the 
rivalries  of  neighboring  regions  and  the  clashing  interests  in  all 
of  them,  and  you  will  conclude  that  it  will  all  become  a  den  of 
lions  whose  umpire  will  be  the  enemy. "  1 

Again,  on  the  eve  of  his  expedition  to  Peru,  San  Martin 
addressed  a  proclamation  to  the  United  Provinces  about 
the  then  prevailing  anarchy  of  the  year  1820,  pronouncing 
against  the  federal  system  : 

"The  genius  of  evil  has  inspired  in  you  the  delirium  of  the 
federation:  this  word  is  full  of  death,  and  signifies  nothing  but 
ruin  and  devastation.  To  think  of  establishing  the  federative 
government  in  a  country  which  is  almost  a  desert,  full  of  jeal- 
ousies and  local  antipathies,  scantily  endowed  with  knowledge 

1  San  Martin  to  Tomas  Godoy,  Feb.  24,  1816,  in  Documentos  del  archive*  de 
San  Martin  (12v.  Buenos  Aires,  1910-1911),  V,  532. 
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and  experience  in  public  affairs,  lacking  in  revenues  with  which 
to  confront  the  expenses  of  the  general  government,  outside  of 
those  required  by  the  civil  list  of  every  state,  is  a  plan  whose 
dangers  do  not  permit  one  to  become  infatuated  with  it,  not 
even  with  that  ephemeral  pleasure  which  the  illusions  of  novelty 
always  cause.77  1 

As  already  pointed  out,  San  Martin  was  not  in  accord  with 
many  of  the  other  monarchists  in  their  policy  of  delaying  a 
declaration  of  independence  because  they  feared  it  might 
prejudice  the  plans  for  a  royal  government.  He  was  one  of 
the  leaders  in  bringing  about  the  Argentinian  declaration  of 
1816.  In  1820?  after  the  arrival  of  his  expedition  in  Peru, 
he  entered  into  negotiations,  first  with  Viceroy  Joaquin  de 
la  Pezuela  and  later  with  his  successor,  Jose  de  La  Serna, 
with  a  view  to  a  treaty  of  peace.  Invariably  he  insisted  upon 
a  recognition  of  Peruvian  independence  as  a  sine  qua  non 
of  any  treaty,  though  authorizing  discussions  with  respect 
to  the  establishment  of  a  monarchy,  perhaps  under  a  Spanish 
prince.  When  word  came  that  an  almost  identical  agreement 
had  been  made  in  Mexico  by  Iturbide  and  a  Spanish  repre- 
sentative, San  Martin  renewed  his  proposals,  this  time  to 
General  Jose  Canterac.  Nothing  came  of  any  of  these  nego- 
tiations. They  have  often  been  cited  in  proof  of  San  Martin's 
monarchical  views,  but,  according  to  San  Martin  himself, 
his  primary  concern  was  to  commit  the  Spanish  leaders  to 
a  recognition  of  independence  in  Spanish  America. 

To  be  sure,  San  Martin  was  by  this  time  probably  a  sin- 
cere monarchist,  but  the  idea  was  always  subordinate  to  his 
passion  for  independence,  in  part  a  means  to  an  end.  Under 
his  influence  a  cabildo  abierto  was  called  in  Lima  which,  on 
July  15,  1821,  declared  that  "the  general  wish  was  in  favor 
of  the  independence  of  Peru  from  Spain  and  from  all  other 
nations."  On  the  28th,  in  a  great  public  ceremony,  San  Mar- 
tin himself  declared  the  independence  of  the  country.  Several 
days  later,  on  August  3,  he  announced  a  provisional  govern- 
ment^ in  which  the  supreme  military  and  civil  power  of  the 
former  viceroyalty  was  vested  in  himself  as  the  "  Protect  or.77 
His  own  country,  Argentina,  was  at  that  very  moment  the 
best  argument  possible  of  the  unwisdom  of  calling  a  congress 

1  Proclamation  of  San  Martin,  July  22,  1820,  Valparaiso,  quoted  in  Mitre, 
Belgrano,  III,  502. 
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and  setting  up  free  institutions,  as  preceding  chapters  amply 
reveal.  This  was  purely  a  war  measure,  and  San  Martin 
asserted  at  the  time  that  as  soon  as  Peru  should  be  free  he 
would  relinquish  his  office,  leaving  it  to  the  Peruvians  to 
establish  any  kind  of  government  they  might  desire. 

It  was  inevitable,  however,  that  his  action  should  be 
criticized.  It  did  not  accord  with  the  numerous  pronounce- 
ments about  "freedom/'  and  it  was  not  in  Hispanic  Ameri- 
can nature — perhaps  not  in  human  nature — to  be  unsuspi- 
cious of  those  in  a  place  of  authority.  Little  incidents  were 
seized  upon  as  having  a  deep  significance.  The  military 
Order  of  the  Sun,  for  example,  founded  by  San  Martin,  was 
viewed  as  a  preliminary  step  in  the  creation  of  an  aristocracy, 
which  might  form  a  bulwark  in  the  monarchy  of  "King  Jose/7 
as  some  began  to  call  San  Martin.  The  soon-to-occur  great 
act  of  self-abnegation  of  this  outstanding  patriot  was  to  give 
the  lie  forever  to  any  charges  against  him  on  the  score  of 
selfish  ambition,  however.  As  an  English  friend  of  San 
Martin  expressed  it: 

"It  was  more  creditable  to  assume  the  full  authority  in  a 
manly  and  open  manner,  than  to  mock  the  people  with  the  sem- 
blance of  a  Republic,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  visit  them  with 
the  reality  of  a  despotism."  1 

In  December  1821,  San  Martin  sent  two  representatives 
to  Europe  who  were  to  approach  the  governments  of  Eng- 
land, Russia,  Austria,  France,  and  Portugal,  primarily  to 
seek  recognition  of  Peruvian  independence  and  to  obtain  a 
loan.  They  were  also  authorized  to  negotiate  for  the  crown- 
ing of  a  European  prince  as  monarch  of  Peru.  Bolivar  later 
made  much  of  San  Martin's  alleged  proposals  for  bringing 
in  princes  of  the  Old  World  to  reign  as  kings  in  the  New, 
naming  this  as  a  principal  cause  for  the  inability  of  the  two 
leaders  to  agree,  in  their  famous  meeting  of  1822  at  Guaya- 
quil.2 Their  failure  to  come  to  terms  on  this  score,  however, 
was  in  reality  only  in  the  names  for  new  institutions,  as 
amply  appears  in  a  discussion  of  Bolivar's  views. 

As  for  San  Martin,  he  fully  redeemed  his  pledges  to  the 

1  Hull,  I,  274-275. 

2  The  story  of  the  meeting  of  Guayaquil  and  its  aftermath  is  in  the  Chapman 
Colonial  volume,  281-287. 
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Peruvian  people.  On  September  29,  1822,  he  resigned  his 
powers  to  the  first  Congress  of  Peru.  Shortly  afterward,  a 
democratic  republic  was  inaugurated,  with  Colonel  Jose  de  la 
Riva  Agiiero  as  president,  and  immediately  the  country 
began  to  imitate  the  already  described  experiences  of  Argen- 
tina, in  its  futile  attempts  at  government  and  at  coping  with 
the  still  formidable  Spanish  opposition  in  Peru.  This  has- 
tened the  inevitable  entry  of  Bolivar  into  the  country,  where, 
on  September  10,  1823,  he  was  proclaimed  the  " Liberator,57 
with  supreme  military  and  political  power.  Following  the 
great  victory  of  the  patriot  forces  at  Ayacucho,  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  country  was  assured.  The  character  of  inde- 
pendent Peru  since  that  time,  however,  was  all  too  amply  to 
justify  the  fears  of  San  Martin. 

While  the  political  pronouncements  of  San  Martin  were 
comparatively  meagre  and  without  great  influence,  those  of 
Bolivar  were  nothing  less  than  voluminous  and  of  great  im- 
portance in  the  establishment  and  development  of  the  new 
republics.  For  convenience,  his  ideas  may  be  divided  into 
two  groups:  those  concerning  the  character  of  domestic 
government;  and  those  bearing  upon  the  geographical  bounds 
of  the  new  states  and  their  international  relationships. 

One  of  the  earliest  pronouncements  of  Bolivar  dealing 
with  matters  of  government  was  his  manifiesto,  or  public 
proclamation,  to  the  inhabitants  of  New  Granada  (now 
Colombia),  on  December  15,  1812,  upon  his  arrival  in  the 
country,  following  the  temporary  overthrow  of  the  patriot 
cause  in  Venezuela.  He  criticized  the  late  revolutionary 
government  of  Venezuela  for  its  having  followed  the  codes 
"  invented  by  certain  benevolent  visionaries  .  .  .  imagining 
chimerical  republics/7  based  on  an  assumption  of  "the  per- 
fectibility of  the  human  race."  In  particular,  he  asserted 
that  federalism  was  not  adapted  to  the  country,  even  grant- 
ing that  "the  federal  system  of  government  is  the  most  per- 
fect system. "  His  opposition  to  federaEsm  also  appears 
in  all  his  later  important  statements,  notably  in  the  three 
most  famous  of  all.  In  the  first  of  these,  his  letter  to  an  un- 
named friend — really  directed  to  all  the  world — written 
while  he  was  in  exile  in  Jamaica,  and  dated  September  6, 
1815,  he  said: 
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"I  do  not  approve  of  the  federal  system,  among  those  of  the 
popular  and  representative  type,  because  it  is  too  perfect  and 
cafls  for  political  virtues  and  talents  far  superior  to  ours."  l 

The  second  of  the  trinity,  the  address  of  February  157 
1819,  to  the  Congress  of  Angostura,  has  the  most  remarkable 
statement  of  all,  involving,  as  it  does,  the  highest  praise  for 
the  United  States  under  a  federal  system,  but  rejecting  it 
definitively  for  his  own  country.  As  Bolivar  expressed  it : 

"As  much  as  I  admire  the  excellence  of  the  federal  constitution 
of  Venezuela,  so  much  the  more  am  I  persuaded  of  the  impos- 
sibility of  applying  it  to  our  state.  And,  the  way  I  see  things, 
it  is  a  marvel  that  this  type  of  government  in  North  America 
can  continue  to  exist  so  prosperously  and  not  be  upset  on  the 
appearance  of  the  first  embarrassment  or  danger.  Despite  the 
fact  that  the  people  of  that  country  are  a  singular  model  of 
political  virtues  and  moral  distinction,  and  notwithstanding 
that  liberty  has  been  their  cradle,  that  they  have  grown  up  in 
liberty,  and  that  they  are  nourished  and  sustained  by  liberty 
in  its  clearest  form,  I  will  say  unqualifiedly  that  although  in 
many  respects  this  people  is  unique  in  the  history  of  human- 
kind, it  is  nothing  less  than  a  prodigy,  I  repeat,  that  a  system 
so  weak  and  complicated  as  the  federal  one  can  have  ruled  them 
in  circumstances  so  difficult  and  delicate  as  those  of  the  past. 
But,  be  that  as  it  may  about  this  government  with  respect  to 
the  American  nation,  I  must  say  that  not  even  remotely  has  it 
entered  my  head  to  have  a  like  situation  and  nature  in  two 
states  so  unlike  as  those  of  the  Anglo-American  and  the  Spanish 
American  people.  Would  it  not  be  very  difficult  to  apply  to 
Spain  the  code  of  political,  civil,  and  religious  liberty  of  England? 
Well  then,  it  is  even  more  difficult  in  Venezuela  to  adapt  the 
laws  of  North  America."  2 

The  final  document  of  the  outstanding  three  was  the  con- 
stitution which  Bolivar  prepared  in  1826  for  Bolivia,  the  one- 
time Upper  Peru,  which  had  taken  his  name.  Suffice  to  say 
that  the  federal  principle  once  again  bowed  to  unitarism,  or 
centralization. 

Nevertheless,  Bolivar  always  favored  what  he  chose  to 
call  a  republic  as  against  a  monarchy.  Following  his  re- 
entry into  Caracas  in  August  1813,  he  declared  that  he  pro- 
posed to  restore  republican  institutions.  Two  months  later, 

1  Carlos  del  Libertador  (lOv.  Caracas,  1929-1930),  I,  198. 

2  Etiscurso  de  Bolivar  en  el  congreso  de  Angostura  (15  defebrero  de  1819)  (Cara- 
cas, 1919),  22-23. 
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however,  when  a  cabildo  abierto  proclaimed  him  the  "  Libera- 
tor" of  Venezuela,  he  in  fact  became  dictator  of  the  country, 
and  in  creating  the  Order  of  Liberators  did  something  very 
like  San  Martin's  later  action  in  establishing  the  Peruvian 
Order  of  the  Sun.  At  the  same  time  that  he  said  a  congress 
should  be  called  to  decide  upon  the  form  of  government,  he 
also  asserted  that  this  was  not  the  right  moment  to  do  so, 
with  the  war  still  going  on. 

The  Jamaica  letter  of  1815  contained  much  else  besides 
Bolivar's  disapproval  of  federalism.  In  it,  Bolivar  asserted 
that  he  did  not  believe  in  monarchies  for  Spanish  America, 
declaring  in  favor  of  republics.  He  could  hardly  be  said  to 
view  the  new  states  with  any  degree  of  optimism,  however. 
Of  Chile,  he  remarked  that  he  was  "inclined  to  believe  that 
if  any  republic  endures  long  in  Spanish  America  it  will  be  the 
Chilean,"  but  he  foresaw  great  difficulties  in  the  case  of  the 
others.  For  his  own  part  of  the  Americas,  he  expressed  his 
wishes  as  follows: 

"Its  government  may  imitate  the  English,  with  the  difference 
that,  in  place  of  a  king,  there  will  be  an  elective  executive,  at 
the  most  for  life,  and  never  hereditary,  if  a  republic  is  desired/' 1 

In  October  1818,  after  Bolivar  had  established  his  mili- 
tary headquarters  in  the  Orinoco  valley,  whence  he  carried 
on  the  campaign  against  the  Spaniards,  he  decided  to  call  his 
well-known  Congress  of  Angostura.  With  most  of  the  coun- 
try in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  the  membership  of  the  Con- 
gress was  pretty  well  dictated  by  the  army,  which  meant 
that  it  was  virtually  an  instrument  in  Bolivar's  hands.  The 
point  to  consider  here,  however,  is  the  already  mentioned 
address  of  Bolivar,  of  February  15, 1819. 

Again  he  declared  for  a  republic,  but  in  a  government 
patterned  after  that  of  England,  rather  than  the  United 
States.  He  suggested  a  popularly  elected  House,  with  a 
Senate  whose  members  should  at  first  be  chosen  by  the  House 
from  among  the  Liberators;  thereafter,  the  senators  were  to 
hold  their  positions  by  hereditary  right.  In  this,  he  was 
deliberately  copying  the  British  House  of  Lords,  which  he 
referred  to  as  aa  bulwark  of  liberty. "  He  hoped  the  Senate 

1  Cartas  del  Libertador  (lOv.  Caracas,  1929-1930),  I,  200, 
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of  his  own  country  would  serve  the  same  purpose  and  make 
the  republic  "perpetual."  He  wanted  a  strong  executive. 
According  to  him,  this  was  even  more  necessary  in  a  republic 
than  in  a  monarchy,  because  he  would  be  a  single  individual 
resisting  the  attack  of  various  other  branches  of  the  govern- 
ment and  of  the  people  themselves,  all  with  important 
powers.  If  a  proper  authority  were  not  given  the  executive 
branch,  he  feared  that  the  outcome  would  be  "  anarchy, 
usurpation,  and  tyranny.7'  Pronouncing  in  favor  of  an 
independent  judiciary,  Bolivar  came  at  length  to  his  pet 
idea:  a  fourth  branch  of  government,  which  he  proposed  to 
vest  in  a  body  of  men  called  the  Areopagus.  This  was  to 
have  "authority  over  the  youth,  the  hearts  of  men,  public 
spirit,  habits,  and  republican  morality."  Its  jurisdiction 
was  unlimited — over  individuals,  families,  departments, 
provinces,  and  the  national  government  itself.  Miranda 
had  suggested  a  similar  device  in  the  censors  provided  for 
in  his  plan  of  the  year  1790;  indeed,  in  political  ideals  Bolivar 
owed  much  to  "the  Great  Precursor,"  as  Miranda  was  often 
called. 

The  Congress  adopted  Bolivar's  suggestions  for  a  consti- 
tution, but  with  some  modifications — with  the  omission  of 
the  Areopagus,  for  example.  Except  that  Bolivar  himself 
was  named  president,  his  ideas  had  very  little  practical 
effect,  however,  since  a  military  dictatorship  was  still  neces- 
sary. Following  the  Truce  of  Trujillo,  in  January  1821,  Boli- 
var sent  two  representatives  to  Spain  to  negotiate  a  treaty 
of  peace.  They  were  to  oppose  any  confederation  including 
Spain  and  the  patriot  governments  and  to  reject  any  plan 
calling  for  a  monarchy  for  the  new  states.  Aside  from  this 
renewed  expression  of  Bolivar's  views,  nothing  of  note  came 
of  the  embassy.  In  modified  form,  the  Bolivarian  ideas  were 
embodied  in  a  new  constitution  drawn  up  by  the  Congress 
of  Ciicuta  and  published  on  July  12,  1821 ;  this  was  the  con- 
gress which  proclaimed  the  union  of  Venezuela  and  New 
Granada  in  a  republic  of  Colombia,  after  Bolivar's  decisive 
victory  against  the  Spaniards  in  the  battle  of  Carabobo. 

The  disagreement  of  San  Martin  and  Bolivar  over  the 
question  of  monarchy  in  their  celebrated  conference  at 
Guayaquil  has  already  been  mentioned.  Bolivar  had  mean- 
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while  become  alarmed  lest  the  pact  between  Iturbide  and 
Viceroy  O'Donojii  in  Mexico  might  set  up  a  Bourbon  mon- 
archy there.  He  says  he  told  San  Martin  that  he  would 
never  consent  to  the  enthronement  of  a  European  prince  in 
the  Americas,  preferring  a  man  like  General  Iturbide  if  they 
were  to  have  a  monarch.  It  is  exceedingly  doubtful,  however, 
if  anybody  at  all  would  have  been  acceptable  to  Bolivar  for 
a  king,  not  even  excepting  Bolivar  himself.  Although  all  his 
political  plans  called  for  those  attributes  associated  with 
monarchy,  he  seems  to  have  objected  to  the  employment 
of  the  term  itself.1 

Undoubtedly  the  best  expression  of  Bolivar's  ideas  on  gov- 
ernment was  his  constitution  for  Bolivia  in  1826.  The  final 
noteworthy  campaigns  of  the  wars  of  independence  era  were 
fought  there,  when  Bolivar  and  his  chief  aide,  General  An- 
tonio Jose  de  Sucre,  overcame  the  last  remnants  of  the  Span- 
ish armies  in  Upper  Peru.  There  was  some  question  as  to  the 
political  destiny  of  this  region.  Under  the  uti  possidetis 2  of 
1810,  it  should  have  belonged  to  Argentina,  but  many  Peru- 
vians favored  annexing  it  to  Peru.  A  congress  called  by  Sucre 
declared,  however,  for  the  independence  of  the  country,  on 
August  6,  1825.  On  the  llth,  the  name  of  Bolivar  was 
adopted  for  the  new  republic,3  Bolivar  was  chosen  as  the  first 
president,  and  it  was  voted  to  call  the  future  capital  of  the 
country  Sucre.  Later,  Sucre  was  proclaimed  supreme  ruler 
in  the  absence  of  Bolivar.  Bolivar  was  requested  by  this 
body  to  draw  up  a  constitution.  By  the  end  of  February 
1826,  the  Bolivar  document  was  ready,  and  it  was  presented 
to  the  Constituent  Congress,  which  met  on  May  25  of  that 
year.4 

1  Nevertheless,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  accumulate  a  vast  body  of  pro- 
monarchical  Bolivarian  writings,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  represent  him  truly ! 
Occasionally  they  are  little  more  than  a  bit  of  airy  persiflage  or  mild  subterfuge 
of  the  Liberator,  who  was  not  above  being  "all  things  to  all  men."  Cf.  Robert- 
son, Rise,  300-302. 

2  Literally,  "as  you  possess,"  a  term  in  international  law  under  which  bellig- 
erents retain  what  they  actually  control,  unless  other  provision  by  treaty  is 
made. 

3  In  its  original  form  the  name  was  Republica  Bolivar  (Bolivar  Republic), 
presently  changed  to  Bolivia. 

4  The  Bolivar  constitution  may  be  found  in  Documentos  para  la  historia  de 
la  vida  ptiblica  del  Libertador  .  .  .  ed.  by  Jose  Felix  Blanco  (14v.  Caracas, 
1875-1878),  X  (1876),  347-359.    In  the  same  volume  are  Bolivar's  letter  in 
which  he  presents  the  constitution  to  the  Constituent  Congress,  341-347, 
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It  would  have  been  easy  for  Bolivar,  the  hero  of  the  mo- 
ment, to  have  prepared  a  constitution  in  accord  with  the  pre- 
vailing ultra-democratic  views,  but  he  would  have  had  to  be 
false  to  himself  to  do  so.  As  one  of  his  secretaries  expressed 
it,  after  referring  to  the  "popular  tumults,  military  sedi- 
tions, continual  alarms,  combats,  and  sacrifices "  that  the 
evils  of  federation  and  democracy  had  promoted  elsewhere 
in  Spanish  America, 

"He,  doubtless,  knew  that,  to  preserve  his  ascendancy,  the 
easiest  way  was  in  flattering  the  popular  prejudices.  But,  with 
a  grandeur  of  soul  too  great  to  sacrifice  his  convictions  ...  on 
the  altar  of  popularity,  and  with  a  patriotism  that  was  too  great 
to  traffic  with  the  future  welfare  of  his  country  for  personal 
advantages,  he  did  not  hesitate  in  deciding  what  road  to  follow, 
seeking  a  system  capable  of  dominating  revolutions,  and  not 
theories  which  would  foment  them."  l 

As,  in  the  constitution  he  had  suggested  to  the  Congress  of 
Angostura,  Bolivar  wanted  the  kind  of  strong  government 
ordinarily  associated  with  monarchy,  but  in  a  country  styled 
a  republic.  There  was  to  be  something  of  democracy  in 
appearance  and  forms,  but  very  little  in  fact.  The  demo- 
cratic features  were  included  in  his  provisions  for  voting.  To 
begin  with,  voting  was  limited  to  men,  and  among  them  to 
those  who  could  read  and  write.  That  would  have  eliminated 
about  ninety  per  cent  of  the  men  in  any  part  of  Hispanic 
America  at  that  time:  in  Bolivia,  even  more.  Every  ten  vot- 
ers would  choose  one  elector,  who  thenceforth  did  all  the 
voting  in  which  "the  people "  participated.  On  the  basis  of 
the  above  figures,  that  meant  about  a  one  per  cent  democ- 
racy. The  electors  could  vote  for  a  number  of  things,  but 
few  of  them  were  of  any  real  importance.  They  could  nom- 
inate candidates  for  the  three  houses  of  Congress,  but  these 
houses  themselves  were  to  choose  from  among  the  nominees 
and  actually  elect  members  to  fill  vacancies.  In  like  manner, 
the  electors  were  to  make  nominations  for  the  presidency, 
but  the  chief  executive  was  in  fact  to  be  "confirmed,"  or 

and  an  Ojeada,  or  survey,  of  the  document,  also  in  1826,  by  Antonio  Leocadio 
Guzman,  359-380.  For  a  good  resume*  of  the  Constitution,  with  apt  comments, 
see  Pinilla,  Sabino,  La  creaddn  de  Bolivia  (Madrid,  1918,  XVIII  in  Biblioteca 
Ayacucho),  308-331. 

1  O'Leary,  Daniel  Florencio,  Memorias  del  general  O'Leary,  ed.  by  Simon  Boli- 
var O'Leary  (32v.  Caracas,  1879-1888),  XXVIII  (1833),  473. 
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elected,  by  a  plurality  vote  of  the  three  houses.  In  other 
words,  the  democratic  feature  of  the  constitution  was  just  a 
toy  to  please  the  masses. 

The  House  of  Tribunes  was  to  have  some  of  the  usual 
functions  of  a  lower  house,  such  as  the  initiation  of  financial 
legislation,  sanction  of  the  budget,  and  voting  on  the  mili- 
tary and  naval  forces  from  year  to  year.  Its  members  held 
office  for  four  years.  In  the  Senate,  members  had  a  term  of 
eight  years.  They  had  charge  of  lesser  appointments  and 
some  other  customary  upper  house  functions. 

In  the  House  of  Censors,  as  in  the  Areopagus  of  his  An- 
gostura plan,  was  embodied  the  heart  of  Bolivar's  political 
ideals.  The  censors  were  to  hold  office  for  life.  Their  powers 
were  so  broad  that  they  might  be  said  to  have  authority  over 
all  matters  of  which  they  might  wish  to  take  jurisdiction. 
They  might  pass  laws  on  any  subject  involving  public  morals, 
science,  the  arts,  education,  and  printing.  They  had  the 
treaty  power,  the  right  and  duty  to  watch  over  the  consti- 
tution, the  power  of  impeachment  of  high  functionaries,  the 
selection  of  the  higher  officers  of  both  the  judiciary  and  the 
church.  Finally,  they  had  a  very  important  share  in  the  elec- 
tion of  the  president.  Here,  in  other  words,  was  to  be  the 
Creole  aristocracy  which  should  control  the  government. 

The  judges,  once  appointed,  were  supposed  to  be  inde- 
pendent, unless  impeached,  as  in  the  United  States.  The 
executive  was  the  weak  point  of  the  constitution.  What  the 
censors  gained  was  taken  away  from  the  executive,  who  had 
been  much  stronger  under  the  Angostura  plan.  This  branch 
was  to  be  in  the  hands  of  a  president,  who  was  to  hold  office 
for  life.  He  was  to  occupy  the  position,  however,  of  an  Eng- 
lish king,  to  represent  the  government  merely,  but  without 
any  real  power  or  responsibility.  As  Bolivar  put  it: 

They  have  cut  off  his  head,  so  that  nobody  may  fear  his  inten- 
tions, and  have  tied  his  hands,  in  order  that  he  may  harm  no 
one."  1 

In  view  of  what  happened  to  Bolivar's  various  govern- 
mental suggestions,  it  might  be  considered  that  the  great 


/«,    Daniel  Florencio,  Bolivar  y  la  emantipatidn  de  Sur-  America 
(2v.  Madrid,  1915),  II,  527. 
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Venezuelan  was  a  political  failure.  With  some  changes,  his 
constitution  was  adopted  by  Bolivia,  but  it  never  received 
a  thoroughgoing  trial.  Sucre,  who  served  as  president  upon 
the  resignation  of  Bolivar,  found  that  under  this  constitution 
the  head  of  the  state  had  "neither  the  vigor  nor  the  force 
necessary  to  support  himself.33  Later  presidents  chose  to  dis- 
regard the  restrictions,  making  themselves  caudillos.  And 
the  document  itself  did  not  endure  in  effect,  even  theoreti- 
cally, for  long.  Peru  also  adopted  the  beautiful  Bolivar  con- 
stitution in  1826,  but  discarded  it  the  following  year. 

Nevertheless,  Bolivar  had  really  accomplished  a  great  deal. 
He  had  given  Hispanic  America  a  platform  which  had  in  it 
the  elements  of  permanence.  If  his  actual  instruments  of 
government  were  designed  for  the  people  according  to  the  po- 
litical abilities  they  had  at  the  time,  he  did  not  on  that  ac- 
count fail  to  include  all  the  terminology  of  a  wider  freedom. 
All  people,  of  whatever  inclinations,  could  find  something 
they  liked  in  his  pronouncements,  and  they  had  in  them  a 
capacity  for  growth  to  fit  changing  conditions.  So  Bolivar's 
ideals  did  not  die,  even  if  his  constitutions,  in  a  literal  sense, 
did. 

In  the  international  field,  as  in  domestic  political  life,  Bo- 
livar announced  a  platform  for  Hispanic  America.  His  ex- 
pressions were  not  clear-cut  and  definite  or  always  consistent, 
but  they  tended  toward  a  greater  Spanish  America.  At  times, 
he  decried  the  idea  of  a  single  vast  country,  but  at  others,  and 
certainly  by  his  acts,  he  moved  in  that  direction.  Unfailingly, 
however,  he  looked  upon  the  former  Spanish  colonies  as  in 
great  degree  a  unit,  to  be  bound  together  in  a  federation  or 
league,  if  not  by  some  stronger  tie. 

He  is  said  to  have  expressed  his  views  in  favor  of  a  Spanish 
American  federation  as  early  as  1810,  when  he  was  in  London. 
In  his  famous  Jamaica  letter  of  1815,  he  came  out  definitely 
for  the  calling  of  a  Spanish  American  congress  at  Panama. 
He  chose  Panama,  because  it  was  "in  the  centre  of  the 
globe/3  and  could  eventually  be  "the  emporium  of  the  uni- 
verse/7 once  a  canal  should  be  built  through  the  Isthmus;  in- 
deed, if  the  world  should  ever  want  a  capital,  he  thought  Pan- 
ama would  be  the  best  place  for  it.  Waxing  enthusiastic, 
he  said: 
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"How  beautiful  it  would  be  if  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  should 
be  for  us  what  that  of  Corinth  was  to  the  Greeks!  God  grant 
that  some  day  we  may  have  the  fortune  to  install  there  an 
august  congress  of  representatives  of  the  republics,  kingdoms, 
and  empires  to  treat  and  discuss  the  high  interests  of  peace  and 
war  with  the  nations  of  the  other  three-quarters  of  the  world."  l 

Yet,  in  this  same  letter,  he  decried  the  idea  of  one  great 
country.  The  Spanish  Empire,  he  compared  to  that  of  Rome, 
which  broke  up  into  many  states.  To  be  sure,  on  this  occasion 
as  on  various  others,  he  was  discussing  it  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  establishment  of  a  vast  monarchy,  to  which  he  had 
the  already  mentioned  objections  on  other  scores.  It  would 
be  ua  clumsy  colossus  which  would  fall  by  its  own  weight  at 
the  least  convulsion/3  At  this  time,  he  advocated  small  re- 
publics as  against  large  ones,  which  "always  drift  toward 
empire.'7  A  single  republic  in  Spanish  America  would  be  im- 
possible, he  felt,  because  of  differences  in  climate,  geography, 
and  general  interests.  He  thought  Spanish  America  might 
split  up  into  fifteen  or  seventeen  states,  and  then  went  on  to 
say  what  he  thought  the  various  states  would  be  and  what 
would  be  their  destiny.  Even  here,  however,  he  favored  the 
union  of  Venezuela  and  New  Granada  (Colombia),  although 
there  were  reasons  for  a  separate  existence  of  these  two  re- 
gions very  nearly  as  great  as  in  the  case  of  most  of  the  others.' 

As  a  leader  and  executive  in  his  later  more  successful  days, 
Bolivar  worked  toward  the  political  unification  of  territories, 
instead  of  the  small  republics  he  had  espoused  in  1815.  On 
August  17,  1819,  his  Congress  of  Angostura  proclaimed  the 
union  of  New  Granada  and  Venezuela  under  the  name  of  the 
Republic  of  Colombia,  soon  to  be  known  by  the  more  expan- 
sively suggestive  designation  of  Great  Colombia.  On  Novem- 
ber 28,  1821,  a  Panamanian  junta  declared  the  Isthmian 
region  a  part  of  Colombia,  and  it  was  promptly  incorporated, 
early  in  1822.  The  old  presidency  of  Quito  (Ecuador)  was 
added  next.  To  be  sure,  there  were  those  who  insisted  that 
this  district  was  already  a  part  of  Colombia,  but  anyway  the 
constituted  authorities  in  Quito  so  proclaimed  it,  on  May  29, 
1822.  Bolivar  subsequently  became  the  chief  executive  of 
both  Peru  and  Bolivia,  as  well  as  of  Great  Colombia,  and 

1  Cartas  del  Libertador  (lOv.  Caracas,  1929-1930),  I,  202. 
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clearly  wished  to  include  them  under  a  single  government, 
which  would  have  made  an  enormous  country,  with  all  the 
diversity  that  he  decried  in  his  Jamaica  letter.  Neither  of 
them  would  join  Colombia,  however. 

It  was  in  the  years  of  his  residence  in  Peru  that  the  idea  of 
a  great  country  was  often  broached.  Almost  invariably, 
however,  it  was  associated  with  monarchy,  with  Bolivar  most 
often  suggested  as  the  monarch.  Inevitably  he  toyed  with  the 
idea,  which  seemed  to  destine  him  for  the  r61e  of  a  Napoleon, 
whom  Bolivar  always  very  greatly  admired,  but  he  never 
failed  to  reject  any  such  plan.  Not,  however,  with  the  en- 
thusiasm he  displayed  in  refusing  to  sanction  similar  Ameri- 
can empires  under  a  European  prince.  With  his  departure 
from  Peru,  in  September  1826,  Bolivar  probably  abandoned 
any  projects  he  may  have  had  for  the  addition  of  Peru  and 
Bolivia  to  his  already  too  great  Great  Colombia. 

The  project  of  a  New  World  league,  he  never  abandoned, 
however.  On  December  7,  1824,  from  his  seat  of  government, 
at  that  time  in  Lima,  he  invited  the  United  Provinces  (Ar- 
gentina), Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  Guatemala  (for  Central 
America),  and  Mexico  to  send  delegates  to  a  proposed  con- 
gress to  be  held  at  Panama.  He  visioned  a  supreme  council, 
which  might  serve  as  an  umpire  in  disputes  between  the 
Hispanic  American  states  or  even  direct  their  policies.  The 
United  Provinces  rejected  the  plan  from  the  first,  but  most  of 
•  the  other  countries  were  attracted  by  its  possibilities  from 
the  standpoint  of  joint  action  against  Spain  or  an  interven- 
tion on  her  behalf  by  some  European  power. 

Eventually,  invitations  were  issued  to  the  other  American 
powers,  including  European  countries  with  possessions  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  of  course  excepting  Spain,  which 
was  not  recognized  as  having  any  remaining  territories.1 
When  the  Congress  was  held,  in  June  and  July  1826,  the 
delegates  from  only  four  Hispanic  American  countries  were 

1  It  is  sometimes  asserted  that  Bolivar  did  not  wish  to  invite  the  United 
States,  thus  linking  him  with  the  later  Pan-Iberianist  hostility  to  the  "colossus 
of  the  north."  Shepherd  has  shown  clearly,  however,  that  Bolivar  "did  not 
disapprove  of  the  invitation  given  the  United  States,  but  only  of  its  premature 
publicity."  He  wished  to  find  out  first  whether  it  would  be  accepted.  Only  to 
this  extent  did  his  vice-president  (Santander)  disobey  him  in  forwarding  the 
formal  invitation.  Shepherd,  William  Robert,  "  Bolivar  and  the  United  States/ 
in  Hispanic  American  historical  review,  I,  no.  3  (Aug.,  1918),  270-298. 
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present:  Colombia,  Peru,  Mexico,  and  Central  America. 
England  and  Holland  were  the  sole  European  countries 
represented.  The  United  States  delegation  was  delayed. 
To  begin  with,  there  was  a  long  debate  as  to  whether  the 
Colombian  invitation  should  be  accepted,  because  of  the 
United  States  concern  over  Cuba;  on  account  of  its  vital 
importance  in  the  military  defence  of  the  United  States,  the 
latter  country  was  not  willing,  for  the  time  being,  for  Spain 
to  lose  the  island,  lest  it  might  presently  fall  into  the  more 
powerful  and  dangerous  hands  of  France  or  England.  When 
at  length  the  United  States  delegation  started,  there  was  a 
further  delay  at  Cartagena,  where  the  head  of  the  group  died. 
The  others  did  not  reach  Panama  until  the  conference  was 
over.  Such  important  regions  as  Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile, 
and  Bolivia  took  no  part  in  the  congress  at  all. 

It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  discuss  the  treaties  and  agree- 
ments of  the  Panama  Congress.  Only  Bolivar's  Colombia 
ratified  them.  Even  in  the  Hispanic  American  countries 
which  sent  delegates,  there  were  numerous  opposing  elements. 
There  were  the  local  caudillos,  who  resisted  anything  in  the 
nature  of  a  strong  union,  because  it  might  reduce  them.  Of 
the  same  mind,  too,  were  the  intriguers  who  aspired  to  be  cau- 
dillos, the  rural  proprietors  in  league  with  the  near-by  author- 
ities, and  the  ignorant,  conservative  masses,  easily  swayed, 
as  always,  against  their  true  interest  as  a  class.  In  addition, 
there  was  the  hostility  of  the  Spanish  party  and  the  enemies 
of  Bolivar.  Indeed,  there  were  very  few  who  favored  the 
project.  Among  those  who  did,  were  the  intellectual  classes, 
including  the  clergy,  and  the  owners  of  great  aggregations 
of  capital,  many  of  them  foreigners.  All  these  elements  hoped 
it  might  help  to  bring  about  good  order  and  be  an  aid  as 
against  European  aggression,  replacing  the  all  too  prevalent 
near-anarchy  of  this  period.  In  other  words,  practically  all 
of  Hispanic  America  was  against  this  particular  idea  of  Boli- 
var, at  the  time. 

So,  judged  by  results  in  his  own  day,  Bolivar  was  a  failure 
in  both  his  domestic  and  international  policies.1  Hispanic 
America  was  unable  or  unwilling  to  follow  his  ideas,  prefer- 

1  What  actually  happened,  with,  the  initial  victory  of  the  lesser  leaders,  is 
the  subject  of  chapters  VII  to  X. 
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ring  federalism,  which  in  fact  meant  caudillism.  Nobody 
was  more  disappointed  than  Bolivar  himself  in  the  out- 
come of  his  work.  Spanish  America  is  "ungovernable/'  he 
said,  and  declared  that  the  workers  for  independence  had 
merely  "ploughed  the  sea."  He  died  while  on  his  way  into 
voluntary  exile,  bitterly  exclaiming  in  his  last  days  that  he 
had  not  found  liberty.  The  other  leaders  in  the  independence 
movement  had  similar  experiences.  San  Martin  died  in 
exile.  On  one  occasion  he  wrote  to  a  Chilean  friend:  "The 
labor  and  the  blood  given  for  the  independence  of  America 
have  been,  if  not  wasted,  at  any  rate  unfortunately  spent  in 
most  of  the  new  states/'  Iturbide  made  himself  a  caudillo 
in  an  attempt  at  strong  government,  but  was  overthrown 
and  exiled.  When  he  ventured  to  return,  he  was  captured 
and  executed.  Pedro  I  of  Brazil  ruled  as  emperor  until  1331. 
Then  he  was  obliged  to  abdicate,  and  went  to  Portugal, 
never  again  to  return. 

With  the  removal  of  the  great  leaders,  the  new  countries 
had  their  opportunity  to  try  out  the  ideal  of  federalism.  One 
of  the  consequences  was  the  break-up  of  countries.  Chile 
and  Peru  remained  intact,  but  what  were  once  three  other 
regions,  under  a  single  government,  broke  up  into  fourteen 
countries.  Bolivar's  Great  Colombia  became  four  separate 
states.  In  1829,  Venezuela  seceded.  In  1830,  Ecuador  set 
up  an  independent  republic.  Panama  severed  her  connection 
in  1903.  That  left  the  once  New  Granada  as  Colombia, 
minus  the  word  Great.  Iturbide's  Mexican  Empire,  for  a 
time,  included  Central  America,  but  the  latter  region  formed 
a  republic  of  its  own  in  1823.  This  endured  to  1839,  when  it 
broke  up  into  the  five  republics  of  Guatemala,  Salvador, 
Honduras,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.  In  addition,  there 
were  temporarily  independent  states  in  Texas  and  Cali- 
fornia, carved  out  of  the  once  vast  Mexico,  but  these  terri- 
tories and  others  north  of  the  Rio  Grande  were  added  to  the 
United  States,  over  the  years  1845  to  1848.  The  area  em- 
braced in  the  viceroyalty  of  the  Plata  is  now  four  countries, 
despite  the  intentions  of  the  early  patriot  leaders  to  include 
them  in  a  single  government.  Paraguay,  under  Francia,  re- 
fused to  follow  the  lead  of  Buenos  Aires.  The  patriot  armies 
of  the  Plata  could  never  hold  their  ground  in  Bolivia,  and 
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that  region  chose,  in  1825 ,  to  embark  on  a  separate  existence. 
Uruguay  was  a  bone  of  contention  between  Argentina  and 
Brazil,  but  the  issue  was  virtually  settled  by  the  recognition 
of  Uruguay,  in  1830,  as  an  independent  state.  It  was  another 
generation,  however,  before  the  two  larger  powers  were  will- 
ing to  accept  that  outcome. 

But  this  was  not  all.  Unless  fighting  is  to  be  counted  as  a 
normal  manifestation  of  brotherly  love,  the  Hispanic  Ameri- 
can countries  have  been  none  too  fraternal  in  their  relations 
with  one  another.  There  have  been  wars  in  Hispanic  Amer- 
ica, almost  too  numerous  to  mention.  The  wars  of  Argentina 
and  Brazil  over  Uruguay,  of  these  three  countries  against 
Paraguay  from  1865  to  1870,  and  of  Chile  with  Peru  and 
Bolivia  in  1879  are  well-known  examples.  But  there  have 
been  scores,  or  hundreds,  of  others  which  have  received  little 
notice  and  have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  outside  world 
only  for  the  actual  period  when  they  were  being  waged.1 
Furthermore,  there  have  been  many  near  wars  and  strained 
relations  between  neighboring  countries.  Argentina  and 
Chile  have  never  had  a  war,  but  down  to  the  turn  of  the  pres- 
ent century  a  conflict  might  have  broken  out  at  any  time. 
All  the  evils  of  armed  imperialism  and  aggression  which 
many  Hispanic  Americans  are  fond  of  imputing  to  the  United 
States  have  been  inflicted  by  their  countries  upon  one  an- 
other in  their  quarrels  among  themselves. 

Worst  of  all,  however,  has  been  "the  domestic  situation, 
with  its  "Federalism"  and  " Liberalism,"  on  the  one  hand, 
and  "Unitarism"  and  "Conservatism/'  on  the  other.  The 
quotation  marks  are  employed,  because  there  was  really  no 
difference  in  fact,  no  matter  what  group  was  in  power.  The 
caudillos  took  charge  in  complete  despotisms,  with  scant 
regard  for  the  political  slogans  they  espoused. 

What  remained,  then,  of  the  work  of  Bolivar?  There  was, 
for  one  thing,  his  part  in  producing  the  independence  of 
Spanish  America.  That  is  a  glory,  however,  which  he  shares 
with  others,  with  a  San  Martin  challenging  his  right  of 
primacy  in  this  particular.  There  was  his  contribution  of  the 
terms  "republic"  and  "democracy"  to  the  political  nomen- 

1  The  war  of  Bolivia  and  Paraguay  in  the  Gran  Chaco,  1932  to  1935,  is  an 
example  of  these  frequent  international  conflicts  in  Hispanic  America. 
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clature  of  the  new  countries,  but  governments,  so  styled, 
would  have  been  inaugurated  without  his  assistance,  or 
despite  his  resistance  if  he  had  offered  it.  The  greatness  of 
Bolivar,  however,  aside  from  his  aid  in  bringing  about  inde- 
pendence, is  rather  in  intangibles  bearing  upon  the  future  of 
Hispanic  America,  than  in  any  precise  accomplishments  of 
his  own  day.  In  language  which  fitted  his  own  times,  lie 
really  announced  political  ideals  toward  which  Hispanic 
America  has  been  evolving  ever  since.  Some  of  the  Hispanic 
American  republics  have  already  approached  what  he  hoped 
they  might  become.  Even  in  the  field  of  international  rela- 
tionships, although  there  has  never  been  anything  like  an 
effective  league  in  combined  political  action,  there  has  been 
a  developing  current  of  unity  in  feeling  which  has  unlimited 
potentialities.  And  so  Bolivar  grows.  A  great  man  in  the 
wars  of  independence  era,  he  is  even  greater  now.  Others, 
to  be  sure,  pronounced  the  same  ideals,  and  some  may  have 
formulated  them  better.  None,  however,  had  both  the  pres- 
tige and  the  ideas  in  remotely  the  same  degree  that  Bolivar 
had  them.  Thus,  all  his  faults  and  idiosyncracies  may  be 
relegated  to  one  side  as  immaterial,  or  even  adduced  in  his 
favor  as  colorful  evidence  that  he  was  human,  and  not  a 
saint  or  a  perfect  marble  statue.  He  was  a  man,  and  a  great 
one — probably  the  greatest  that  Hispanic  America  has  ever 
known. 


CHAPTER  VII 

THE   AGE   OF   THE   CAUDILLOS 

BOLIVAR  and  San  Martin,  for  the  time  being,  appeared 
to  have  failed.  The  lesser  leaders  were  in  the  ascendant. 
"The  colonial  period  lived  onP  About  the  only  fundamen- 
tal change  which  had  taken  place  was  that 
the  circle  of  loyalty  to  Spain  had  been  re- 
moved, and  a  chaos  of  separatism  remained. 
Various  names  have  been  employed  to  char- 
acterize the  early  years  of  Hispanic  Ameri- 
can independence.  The  "Age  of  the 
generals "  and  "Age  of  the  dictators"  are 
among  the  favorite  terms,  but  the  ordinary 
Anglo-American  connotation  of  the  words  "generals77  and 
"dictators77  does  not  go  far  enough  to  describe  the  men  at 
the  head  of  the  new  governments  in  this  era.  The  "  Dynasty 
of  Bolivar ;;  is  an  obvious  misnomer,  since  it  was  the  enemies 
of  Bolivar  who  triumphed,  not  his  partisans.  The  "Age  of 
the  caciques,"  sometimes  used,  is  better  than  the  above,  but 
the  strongest  term  is  one  in  common  use  in  Hispanic  America : 
the  "Age  of  the  caudillos.'7  l  What  were — and  are  (for  many 
of  the  Hispanic  American  republics  are  still  in  the  "Age77) — 
the  caudillos?  And  what  were  the  dates  of  their  importance? 
These  questions  may  first  be  answered  in  preliminary  fashion, 
before  proceeding  to  a  more  detailed  consideration. 

Broadly  defined,  the  caudillos  were  military  men,  almost 
literally  on  horseback,  who  were  at  the  same  time  political 
bosses  and  absolute  rulers,  either  of  a  country  or  of  a  district, 
notwithstanding  the  alleged  existence  of  republics  and  de- 
mocracies, and  despite  the  contrary  provisions  of  constitu- 
tions and  laws.  There  were,  indeed,  some  civilian  caudillos, 
such  as  Carlos  Antonio  L6pez  of  Paraguay,  Garcia  Moreno 

1  In  his  Colonial  volume,  the  writer  ventured  to  anglicize  the  word  "  cau- 
dillos" (for  the  men)  and  to  manufacture  "caudillism"  (for  the  institution — • 
from  the  Spanish  "caudiltismo").  Since  there  are  no  exact  parallels  in  English, 
and  because  they  represent  important  matter,  it  would  seem  that  their  adop- 
tion is  justified. 
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of  Ecuador,  and  Estrada  Cabrera  of  Guatemala,  but  they 
were  exceptions  to  the  rule.  Because  so  many  of  the  eaudillos 

Presidential  Election  in  Mexico ! 


Cartoon  In  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  Sept.  7,  1932 

were  evil  and  violent,  the  term  usually  is  taken  to  imply 
opprobrium,  but  there  were  some  meritorious  men  among 
them.  For  example,  there  was  the  just  mentioned  Garcia 
Moreno,  Artigas  of  Uruguay,  and  perhaps  even  a  Porfirio 
Diaz  of  Mexico.  Many  were  cruel,  employing  the  terror,  but 
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there  were  some  who  were  outwardly  respectable,  allying 
themselves  with  capitalists  and  the  church— Rosas  of  Argen- 
tina, for  example.  There  was  always  an  evolution  toward  a 
better  type.  The  most  violent  caudillos  became  less  harsh 
in  their  methods  as  their  position  got  more  secure.  As  for 
public  opinion,  the  caudillos  conformed  to  it  if  it  were  not 
against  their  own  interests,  and  no  one  shouted  " patriotism" 
more  loudly  than  they,  none  were  keener  on  "the  Constitu- 
tion"—which  they  changed  if  it  were  inconvenient  to  them, 
thereafter  obeying  the  new  instrument.  Their  government 
was  military  and  despotic,  but  always  to  the  accompaniment 
of  pomp  and  pageantry,  display  and  etiquette,  for  the  sake 
of  the  glamor,  to  impress  the  crowd;  well  did  the  caudillos 
appreciate  the  importance  of  these  time-honored  methods. 

The  individual  caudillo  remained  in  office  permanently, 
or  until  death  or  defeat  caught  up  with  him.  Occasionally, 
though  rarely,  he  would  put  in  a  henchman,  ostensibly  to 
rule  in  Ms  stead,  while  he  retained  the  real  power  in  the  back- 
ground. So-called  elections  were  regularly  held,  but  with  the 
caudillo  and  his  helpers  manipulating  and  counting  the  votes 
to  suit  themselves.  Who  succeeded  the  caudillo?  Usually 
one  or  another  of  his  various  opponents  in  exile.  Or  may  be 
a  former  " unconditional  supporter"  who  joined  and  led  his 
enemies.  Whoever  it  was,  however,  he  merely  became  the 
new  caudillo. 

Not  all  of  the  caudillos  were  rulers  of  an  entire  country. 
There  were  thousands  of  lesser  leaders,  like  a  Pancho  Villa 
of  Mexico,  supreme  for  a  while  in  a  portion  of  the  republic. 
These  men  throve  especially  in  disturbed  times,  until  some 
one  of  them  emerged  to  bag  the  nation. 

When  were  the  caudillos  in  power?  They  made  their  ap- 
pearance in  Spanish  America,  even  before  the  wars  of  inde- 
pendence were  over.  The  already  recounted  struggles  of  1810 
to  1821  in  Argentina  are  excellent  examples  in  point.  There 
and  elsewhere,  when  the  patriots  were  not  fighting  the  Span- 
iards, they  fought  one  another.  So  it  is  not  difficult  to  mark 
the  beginning  of  the  age  of  caudillism;  it  began  immediately, 
at  the  same  time  with  the  wars.  The  duration  of  the  era, 
however,  is  much  more  difficult  to  define.  Some  countries 
have  appeared  to  emerge  from  it,  and  presently  show  that 
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It  was  in  temporary  seeming  only.  A  rough  generalization 
by  countries  may  nevertheless  be  attempted. 

It  is  customary  to  date  Chile's  emergence  from  caudillism 
with  the  rise  to  prominence  of  the  statesman  Portales  in 
1830.  Internal  anarchy  was  suppressed  and  good  order 
established.  But  Chile  had  a  generation  of  autocratic,  ten- 
year  presidents  thereafter,  with  each  one  choosing  his  suc- 
cessor. The  date  for  Argentina  is  sometimes  given  as  1852, 
when  Rosas  fell,  or  1862,  when  Mitre  came  into  power.  The 
settlement  of  1880  might  provide  a  better  date.  Uruguay 
is  said  to  have  emerged  from  caudillism  with  the  death  of 
Flores  in  1868,  but  almost  incessant  civil  war  and  recur- 
ring dictatorships  continued  until  about  1911,  which  might 
be  the  more  suitable  date.  Brazil,  though  an  empire  instead 
of  a  republic,  had  experiences  similar  to  Spanish  America. 
The  caudillos  were  pretty  much  in  the  saddle  there  until 
about  1844,  when  the  government  of  Dom  Pedro  II  got 
matters  in  hand.  Since  the  inauguration  of  the  republic, 
in  1889,  however,  there  has  been  something  very  much  like 
caudillism  in  Brazil. 

Colombia  may  be  said  to  have  banished  the  caudillos  in 
the  closing  years  of  the  first  decade  of  the  twentieth  century. 
Cuba,  with  the  aid  of  United  States  influence,  seemed  likely 
to  escape  the  clutches  of  the  caudillos,  but  the  institution 
bobbed  up  mildly  under  G6mez  (1909-1913),  got  worse  under 
Menocal  (1913-1921),  and  reached  an  evil  peak  under  Ma- 
chado  (1925-1933).  Panama  is  too  close  to  the  Canal  Zone 
to  have  been  allowed  to  indulge  in  any  natural  propensities 
in  the  direction  of  caudillism  she  may  have  had.  Neverthe- 
less, there  is  some  sort  of  dynastic  perpetuation  of  the  same 
families  in  control.  Costa  Rica  is  much  praised  as  having 
institutions  superior  to  those  of  the  other  Central  American 
states,  but  the  difference  is  one  of  degree  only.  Really  a 
form  of  mild  caudillism  has  always  existed  there.  The  An- 
dean countries  of  Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Ecuador,  and,  also, 
non-Andean  Paraguay,  were  probably  over  the  worst  fea- 
tures of  caudillism  by  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
but  cannot  be  said  wholly  to  have  emerged.  What,  for 
example,  was  Leguia  of  Peru  (1919-1930)  but  a  caudillo?  As 
for  Mexico,  Guatemala,  Salvador,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  the 
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Dominican  Republic,  Haiti,  and  Venezuela,  they  have  never 
shaken  off  the  institution  of  caudillism.  They  have  had  their 
promising  moments,  but  always  slip  back  to  the  old  ways.1 

Over  all  of  the  countries  of  Hispanic  America,  there  is 
still  the  shadow  of  the  man  on  horseback.  Even  in  the  best 
of  the  republics,  revolutions  occur.  In  1930,  there  were  revo- 
lutions in  Argentina,  Brazil,  Peru,  and  Bolivia;  in  1931  and 
1932,  in  Chile;  in  Brazil  again,  in  1932  and  1935;  and  there 
have  been  revolutions  in  Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
Panama,  Salvador,  Honduras,  Ecuador,  Nicaragua,  Uru- 
guay, and  Guatemala  in  recent  years — a  number  of  them  in 
several  of  these  countries.  In  all  of  these  revolutions,  charges 
were  made  against  the  government  of  conduct  like  that  of 
the  former  caudillos.  So,  assuredly,  the  generals  are  not 
dead  in  Hispanic  America. 

To  sum  up  with  respect  to  the  dates  of  caudillism,  it  may 
be  said  that  the  more  violent  forms  had  disappeared  early 
in  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  southern 
South  America— in  Chile,  Uruguay,  Brazil,  and  Argentina. 
By  the  close  of  the  century  the  worst  phases  were  over  in 
the  other  large  countries  of  South  America,  but  caudillism 
has  continued  in  them  in  milder  form  ever  since,  except  that 
Colombia  has  attained  to  a  better  rating.  All  the  other  coun- 
tries of  Hispanic  America,  though  in  varying  degrees,  are  in 
the  grip  of  this  institution,  except  where  United  States  in- 
fluence prevents  it.  Finally,  over  all  of  Hispanic  America 
there  is  still  the  possibility  of  a  return  to  caudillism. 

So  much  for  a  comparatively  brief  definition.  But  that  is 
not  enough.  There  is  no  factor  in  the  republican  era  of 
Hispanic  American  history  which  so  thoroughly  requires 
explanation  as  the  institution  of  caudillism,  if  one  is  to  under- 
stand the  history  of  the  southern  countries.  It  is  one  of  the 
keynote  principles.  It  is  worth  while,  therefore — indeed,  it 
really  is  necessary — to  make  a  more  detailed  study  of  caudil- 
lism, before  proceeding  further, 

In  the  background  of  caudillism  were  the  traits  of  the 
Hispanic  peoples,  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  and  above 
all,  of  course,  Hispanic  individualism.  Individualism  meant, 

1  Cf.  Martin's  characterization  of  Mexico  under  Diaz,  referred  to3  supra, 

1-2,  n.  1. 
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in  political  life,  not  democracy,  but  absolutism.  At  first 
thought  this  seems  to  be  a  contradiction  in  terms,  but  in 
fact  it  was  inevitable.  "Del  rey  abajo  ninguno"  (u  Nobody 
below  the  king  is  any  better  than  I  am?')?  runs  a  Spanish  re- 
frain, depicting  the  free,  individualistic  attitude  of  the  aver- 
age Spaniard.  That  meant,  with  a  race  of  such  people,  that 
only  a  strong  dictatorship  could  hold  them,  and  that  is  what 
the  Spanish  monarchy  was.  Eventually,  the  most  adventur- 
ous, least  conservative,  and  most  individualistic  of  the  His- 
panic men  became  the  conquerors  of  the  Americas.  Here, 
their  individualism  was  accentuated.  A  dominant  minority 
among  inferior  races,  they  were  able  to  do  as  they  pleased, 
and  did  so.  Few  Spanish  and  Portuguese  women  accom- 
panied them,  and,  free  from  their  restraining  influence,  their 
tendencies  to  looseness  and  turbulence  were  increased. 

To  keep  the  conquerors  in  subjection,  Spain  and  Portugal 
used  the  absolutism  of  a  permissively  corrupt  and  militaristic 
control.  Society  was  in  large  degree  mestizo  or  mulatto,  and 
these  half-breed  elements,  especially  the  mestizo,  added  to 
the  turbulence  of  the  times.  There  were  some  whites,  and 
their  numbers  advanced  slowly,  through  the  process  of  Men- 
delism,  but  they  were  always  a  minority.  The  Indians 
(within  the  settled  areas)  and  Negroes  were  submissive 
enough,  but  were  a  unit  with  all  the  other  native-born  ele- 
ments in  one  respect:  in  their  abomination  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  mother  country.  The  only  real  "patriotism" 
was,  not  for  Spain  or  Portugal — not  even  for  a  Mexico, 
Chile,  or  Brazil — but  for  one's  own  city  or  village.  This 
excessive  importance  of  the  locality — this  provincialism — 
was  an  important  factor  in  the  background  of  caudillism, 
which  was  to  find  its  breeding-place  in  localism. 

The  Creoles  attained  to  a  measure  of  wealth  and  social 
prestige,  though  less  than  that  of  the  native-born  Spaniard 
or  Portuguese,  and  so  for  a  time  they  were  conservative. 
As  against  turbulence,  they  were  on  the  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese side.  Thus,  there  were  many  Hispanic  American 
"Tories,"  to  draw  an  analogy  with  Anglo- American  history* 
Yet  other  Creoles,  whose  descendants  were  to  join  in  the  revo- 
lutions against  the  mother  country,  were  temporarily  aligned 
with  the  existing  regime,  too,  until  their  own  opportunity 
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might  come.  This  had  the  effect  of  pushing  the  disturbing 
elements  out  to  the  frontiers,  into  the  rural  districts.  And 
thus,  there  developed  that  rural  independent  soul,  whose 
highest  expression  in  Hispanic  America,  perhaps,  was  in 
the  Argentinian  gaucho.1 

And  yet,  even  in  the  rural  districts,  the  Creole  was  the 
master!  He  was  the  absolute  lord  of  the  district,  though  de- 
scending in  habits  to  the  level  of  the  half-breed  gauchos.  He 
was  the  "gauchocrat"  in  a  £<cowboyocracy."  Such,  for 
example,  was  Rosas,  and  just  as  he  became  one  of  the  great 
caudillos,  so  others  followed  the  same  or  a  similar  path  to 
ascendancy. 

Altogether,  there  was  a  favorable  atmosphere  in  colonial 
times  for  the  development  of  caudillism.  The  conquistadores 
(the  leaders  of  the  conquerors)  were  very  like  caudillos,  and 
the  viceroys,  subject  only  to  a  faintly  exercised  overlordship 
of  the  kings,  bore  many  resemblances  to  them.  Absolutism, 
too,  held  sway  among  the  Indians.  The  chiefs  had  entire 
control,  at  least  until  surpassed  in  influence  by  some  other 
chief.  So,  there  was  a  natural  transition  from  the  native 
chiefs  or  caciques  and  the  Spanish  officials  to  the  caudillos. 
Nowhere  in  Hispanic  America  was  there  anything  in  govern- 
ment which  even  remotely  appealed  to  the  popular  element. 

Individualistic  absolutism  was  also  the  social  keynote. 
There  was  no  willing  subjection  of  the  individual  to  the  law, 
as  in  Anglo-America,  and  there  was  very  little,  if  anything, 
of  political  experience  among  the  native-born  people  of  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  colonies.  So,  there  was  nothing 
which  could  cope  with  the  turbulence,  when  the  republics 

1  This  term  is  often  rendered,  inaccurately,  as  if  it  were  synonymous  with 
"cowboy."  Really  the  gaucho,  while  leading  a  life  based  on  cattle  and  horses, 
was  more  of  a  hunter  for  hides  than  a  herdsman,  being  generally  an  outcast  of 
society,  if  not  an  outlaw.  Emerging  in  this  character  about  1775,  he  became 
respectable  with  the  outbreak  of  the  wars  ^  independence,  being  a  principal 
element  in  the  armies  of  the  patriots.  There  followed  the  equally  prosperous 
days  of  caudillo  struggles.  All  in  all,  for  about  half  a  century,  1810  to  1862, 
the  gaucho  was  in  his  happiest  if  not  his  most  typical  era.  Then,  when  peace 
became  more  in  fashion,  and  as  the  vast  Argentinian  plain  yielded  to  the  ad- 
vance of  agriculture,  leaving  no  place  for  the  wild  horse  and  cow,  the  gaucho 
completely  lost  his  reason  for  existence.  Clinging  desperately  to  the  scene  as 
an  outlaw  for  a  few  years,  he  had  just  about  passed  off  the  stage  by  1875,  after 
a  century  of  the  utmost  importance  in  Argentinian  history,  to  which  he  had 
been  an  outstanding  contributor.  For  something  more  about  the  gaucho^  cf. 
infra,  322-325. 
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were  eventually  formed.  Hatred  of  anything  foreign  was  a 
further  factor.  Especially  in  Spanish  America  was  there  a 
hatred  of  Spaniards  and  the  Spanish  system,  both  considered 
foreign  and  the  most  hated  of  all.  In  consequence,  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  depart  as  far  as  possible  from  the  form  of 
Spanish  government.  The  Spanish  Americans  tried  to  imi- 
tate the  then  much  admired  United  States  and  to  jump  from 
absolutism  to  pure  democracy,  but  any  new  regime  was  sure 
to  have  the  essence  of  the  old.  No  mere  constitution  could 
make  Spanish  Americans  into  anything  else  but  Spanish 
Americans.  The  new  forms  of  government  did  not  fit  them. 
They  changed  the  nomenclature  of  the  old  system,  but  the 
inner  spirit  remained. 

A  Spanish  viceroy  once  remarked  about  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Indies  that  they  were  of  two  kinds:  either  irreconcil- 
able rebels,  or  men  born  to  vegetate  in  obscurity  or  abject 
submission.  That  was  equally  true  in  independence  days. 
The  masses  accepted  the  new  governments  as  easily  as  they 
had  the  old,  and  the  rebellious  spirits  fought  them  as  bit- 
terly as  they  had  their  predecessors;  to  inveigh  against  the 
government  has  always  been  considered  an  act  of  "patriot- 
ism "  in  Hispanic  America,  anyway. 

The  wars  of  independence  themselves  contributed  to  the 
rise  of  caudillism.  The  reaction  against  Spain  and  Portugal 
drove  the  Hispanic  Americans  toward  localism,  which  was 
more  in  keeping  with  their  individualistic  character.  There 
was  no  patriotism  as  for  a  Massachusetts  or  Virginia,  how- 
ever, as  was  the  case  in  the  revolutionary  epoch  of  the  United 
States,  because  provincial  divisions  in  Hispanic  America  had 
been  mere  administrative  units.  Even  the  boundaries  were 
not  fixed,  and  nobody  cared  what  they  were.  Thus  it  was, 
that  the  vast  Cuyo  region  could  be  transferred  from  Chile  to 
the  government  at  Buenos  Aires  in  1776,  without  any  note- 
worthy protest.  And  yet,  it  was  to  have  tremendous  con- 
sequences. It  made  Argentina!  To  what,  then,  did  the  people 
rally  in  early  independence  days,  if  not  to  a  great  provincial 
area?  The  answer  is :  to  a  leader.  From  the  leader  to  a  cau- 
dillo  was  an  easy  transition. 

Ignorance,  turbulence,  and  the  adoption  of  universal  man- 
hood suffrage  were  prominent  aiders  and  abettors  in  the  crea- 
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tion  of  the  caudillos.  Hispanic  America  was  certainly  as  much 
as  ninety  per  cent  illiterate  at  the  beginning  of  the  independ- 
ence era;  yet,  democratic  institutions  were  attempted.  This 
made  the  failure  of  the  early  governments  inevitable.  Univer- 
sal suffrage  soon  meant  the  demagogue  in  the  city  and  the 
caudillo  in  the  rural  districts.  Each  prated  about  the  rights  of 
man,  and  obtained  the  support  of  the  ignorant  masses.  And 
when  " elections'7  were  held,  the  demagogue  and  the  cau- 
dillo counted  the  votes,  using  fraud  in  any  event  and  violence 
if  necessary.  Thereafter,  all  that  the  caudillo  had  to  do, 
with  his  superior  fighting  qualities,  was  to  conquer  the  dem- 
agogue. Then,  at  last,  the  work  was  complete.  The  cast-out 
and  wandering  spirit  of  Hispanic  absolutism  had  found  a  new 
home  in  the  personality  of  the  caudillos.  The  colonial  period 
lived  on. 

An  Argentinian  writer,  referring  to  Rosas,  described  him 
in  the  following  terms: 

"  Tenacious  and  astute,  capable  of  converting  himself  into  a 
dictator  by  means  of  his  cynicism  of  temperament  and  his  sys- 
tematic cruelty,  he  was  part  gaucho,  part  actor,  avaricious  of 
omnipotence,  manufacturer  of  the  terror,  without  any  uneas- 
iness of  conscience,  and  with  an  obstinate  contempt  for  human 
nature."  1 

This  might  serve  as  a  definition  of  the  " violent "  or  "mus- 
cular" caudillos,  as  they  were  called,  who  were  especially 
prominent  in  the  early  period  of  the  republics.  They  were 
absolute.  There  was  no  hierarchy,  no  division  of  powers. 
They  were  the  real  constitution.  Others  might  occasionally 
govern  in  their  name,  but  the  actual  power  was  in  their 
hands.  At  all  events,  they  commanded  or  controlled  the 
army.  Government  under  them  was  rudimentary  and  mil- 
itary, in  the  interest,  not  of  the  country,  but  of  the  caudillos 
and  their  followers.  The  most  successful  caudillos  were  note- 
worthy for  their  audacity  and  animal-like  courage,  but  their 
methods  were  those  of  the  braggart  and  the  bully.  They  had 
an  aversion  for  decent  persons.  The  term  "doctor" — in  its 
root  sense,  as  for  a  learned  man — was  used  to  imply  an 

1  Ayarragaray,  90. 
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insult,  possibly  about  the  equivalent  of  " sissy"  in  English. 

The  violent  caudillos  observed  the  constitution  and  the 
laws  if  convenient  to  do  so,  but  overrode  them  if  not.  They 
employed  fraud,  terror,  and  corruption  as  against  their  oppo- 
nents. The  sword  was  never  in  the  scabbard.  It  enabled  the 
caudillo  to  get  into  power  and  to  stay  there.  It  swung  ruth- 
lessly, without  quarter,  upon  the  caudillo's  enemies.  Many 
of  the^  caudillos  had  organized  bands  of  killers,  most  famous 
of  which  was  the  Mazorca  of  Rosas.1  All  government  was 
homogeneous,  from  the  president  at  the  top,  down  through 
congress  to  janitors  and  street-sweepers. 

Yet,  the  caudillo  was  never  altogether  unmindful  of  pub- 
iic^ opinion,  and  did  what  he  could  to  attract  or  conciliate  it, 
if  it  did  not  interfere  too  much  with  his  personal  interests. 
After  all,  the  people  had  the  virtue  of  numbers.  An  uncrit- 
ical reader  of  the  documents  of  the  caudillos  might  get  the 
idea  that  they  were  marvels  of  virtue  and  civic  righteous- 
ness, as  their  papers  fairly  reek  with  the  vocabulary  of  free- 
dom and  party  principle.  Among  frequently  appearing  terms 
with  reference  to  themselves  and  their  government  are  the 
following:  the  "Pacificator/'  the  "liberator,"  "Restorer  of 
liberty,"  the  "Only  man  capable  of  saving  the  country/7  the 
"Protector  of  the  people  from  oppression,"  the  "Deliverer 
of  the  people  from  chains,"  the  "Voice  of  the  people/'  the 
"Honor  of  the  country,"  and  the  "Reign  of  public  felicity." 
Their  enemies  would  use  the  opposites  of  these  terms  in  .char- 
acterizing the  rule  of  the  caudiUos,  which  would  always  be  a 
"Tyranny"  of  an  "ominous,"  "barbarous,"  "execrable/7 
and  "funereal"  character. 

With  a  population  so  ignorant  as  that  of  Hispanic  America, 
party  cries  took  on  an  even  greater  importance  than  they  have 
had,  for  example,  in  the  United  States.2  The  average  Hispanic 
American  did  not  have  intelligence  enough  to  grasp  more  than 
three  orfour  words  in  the  conveyance  of  an  idea.  Thus  there 
were  such  cries  as  "Federalism  or  death!"  and  "Unitarism 
or  death!" — always  "death,"  with  not  the  remotest  sugges- 

1  Cf .  infra,  327. 

2  "The  full  dinner-pail,"  "Making  the  world  safe  for  democracy,"  "Setf- 
determination  of  peoples,"  "The  forgotten  man,"  "The  new  deal,"  and  similar 
political  slogans  have  had  their  place  in  United  States  history,  in  a  manner  not 
so  very  different  from  that  of  the  party  cries  of  Hispanic  America. 
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tion  of  compromise. 1  However,  along  with  these  fervent  cries 
of  party  principle,  one  finds  the  complete  unimportance  of 
party  action.  When  in  power,  one  party  was  like  another, 
for,  despite  perfervid  pronouncements,  the  caudillos  did  not 
in  fact  represent  different  principles;  they  represented  just 
themselves.  This  so  thoroughly  fits  in  with  Hispanic  Amer- 
ican character,  that  political  causes  have  often  been  symbol- 
ized in  the  names  of  persons.  Thus,  one  frequently  hears  far 
more  of  "Miguelistas"  or  "Porfiristas"  and  similar  terms 
than  of  the  convential  party  names.  It  is  the  leader  who 
counts.  In  him  are  summed  up  party,  flag,  principle,  and 
objective.  If  conditions  are  bad,  men  do  not  talk  of  remedy- 
ing them,  so  much  as  of  getting  a  new  leader.  And  each  group 
always  has  its  " Liberator'7  or  "Savior"  ready  at  hand.  In- 
deed, hyperbole  in  terms  of  men  has  always  been  a  Hispanic 
American  disease.  All  prominent  men  have  been  national 
heroes  or  tyrants  or  both.2 

The  one  real  service  the  violent  caudillos  rendered  was  in 
curbing  the  turbulence  and  anarchy  of  the  times.  In  that, 
they  satisfied  the  conservatives  and  masses  alike.  Peace  was 
indeed  necessary,  even  at  the  price  of  caudillism.  In  the 
Buenos  Aires  area,  the  principal  part  of  what  is  now  the  fore- 
most country  of  Hispanic  America,  there  were  twelve  revo- 
lutions in  the  single  year  1820,  as  already  pointed  out.  That 
was  characteristic  of  the  times.  The  caudillos,  in  their  own 
interest,  tried  to  suppress  revolution,  but  could  not  avoid  a 
great  deal  of  fighting.  There  were  always  those  who  wished 
to  oust  the  reigning  caudillo  and  install  a  new  one.  And  there 
was  the  grave  danger  from  neighboring  caudillos,  who 
from  fear  of  attack  or  ambition  for  wider  power  reached 
out  against  those  around  them.3  Insecurity,  indeed,  was 

1  To  be  sure,  a  certain  hero  of  the  American  Revolution  once  said:  "Give  me 
liberty  or  give  me  death!" 

2  The  following  is  a  prose  translation  of  an  Argentinian  poem,  of  the  inde- 
pendence era  which  illustrates  this  habit:  "No  longer  resound  the  terms  Ther- 
mopylae or  the  plains  of  Marathon.   Plataea  and  Salamis  are  as  if  they  never 
were,  and  Leonidas  and  Themistocles  are  not  now  famous  in  the  world.  These 
illustrious  names  have  been  eclipsed  by  those  of  Alvear  and  Brown."    Aya- 
rragaray,  182. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  somehow  missed  hearing  of  this  particular 
Brown,  it  may  be  said  that,  like  Alvear,  he  was  a  prominent  figure  of  the  wars 
of  independence  era  in  the  Rio  de  la  Plata. 

3  The  story  of  Argentina  in  the  independence  era  is  a  perfect  illustration  in 
point.   Cf.  chapters  III-V,  especially  V. 
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always  a  keynote.  One  caudillo  is  said  to  have  erected 
a  scaffold  before  his  quarters  with  an  inscription  on  it 
reading:  "For  them,  or  for  ine!77  At  the  height  of  his 
power  the  wise  caudillo  was,  nevertheless,  prepared  for 
flight.1 

In  the  course  of  time,  there  was  an  evolution  away  from 
the  more  violent  forms  of  caudillism  to  what  have  been 
called  the  "tame"  or  "semi-cultivated'7  caudillos.  The  vio- 
lent type  did  not  altogether  disappear  from  the  scene;  even 
in  the  twentieth  century,  there  have  been  a  Zelaya  of  Nica- 
ragua, an  Estrada  Cabrera  of  Guatemala,  and  a  Machado  of 
Cuba,  to  name  only  a  few.  As  already  mentioned,  however, 
some  countries  banished  the  caudillos  altogether,  even  if  then- 
ghosts  remained  in  the  offing,  ready  to  materialize  them- 
selves if  occasion  called. 

In  countries  where  the  caudillos  were  yet  to  be  found,  there 
tended  to  be  a  change  in  their  character.  One  reason  for  this 
wTas  that  the  ideals  of  Bolivar  and  San  Martin  began  to  have 
more  effect.  They  had  been  like  the  caudillos  in  desiring 
strong  government  and  centralization,  but  they  stood  for 
great  countries  as  against  sectionalism  and  for  some  polit- 
ical liberty  at  least,  to  train  the  masses.  The  liberal  move- 
ments of  Europe  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  were 
a  further  influence.  Perhaps  more  noteworthy  was  the  grow- 
ing importance  of  wealth,  which  began  to  rival  or  surpass 
mere  military  competence.  Similarly,  too,  there  was  a  rise 
of  the  intellectuals  in  public  esteem,  and  the  intellectuals, 
almost  to  a  man,  were  against  the  caudillos.  The  building 
of  railways,  inauguration  of  the  telephone,  and  other  ad- 
vances in  the  realm  of  communication  all  played  their  part. 
Perhaps  the  masses,  also,  were  a  little  less  easy  to  deceive — 
though  not  very  much;  at  least,  they  had  caught  the  glimmer- 
ing of  an  idea  that  sounding  phrases  were  never  translated 
into  deeds. 

At  any  rate,  there  was  a  change  in  the  caudillo.  He  began 
to  be  more  careful  about  observing  the  forms  of  government. 
To  be  sure,  if  the  constitution  got  in  the  way,  he  revised  it 
to  suit  himself,  as  in  earlier  days.  He  now  preferred  intrigue 
and  duplicity  to  violence,  but  if  violence  proved  necessary 

1  Cf.  infra,  296. 
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he  was  at  great  pains  to  cast  the  blame  on  others. 1  He  was 
now  afraid,  indeed,  of  being  considered  a  caudillo,  and  would 
even  tolerate  a  little  opposition.  He  did  not  brandish  the 
sword  as  formerly.  And  yet,  fundamentally,  the  tame  cau- 
dillo  differed  little  from  the  violent.  He  was  still  an  absolute 
ruler.  And  if  in  earlier  times  he  accumulated  wealth  by  out- 
right robbery,  he  now  feathered  his  nest  just  the  same,  if 
perhaps  through  the  medium  of  the  decisions  of  the  law 
courts.  Much  of  the  spirit  of  the  older  caudillism  remained 
in  existence.  The  following  statement,  attributed  to  Juan, 
the  son  of  Augusto  Legula,  twentieth-century  caudillo  of 
Peru,  provides  a  vivid  illustration  of  this  fact : 

"My  father  owned  half  of  Peru  when  he  came  into  his  estate, 
and  he  married  a  woman  who  owned  the  other  half.  We  had  an 
income  in  good  years  of  $5,000,000  to  $6,000,000.  As  for  my- 
self .  .  .  when  I  walked  on  the  streets  of  Lima  or  Callao  in 
the  old  days  I  would  not  let  anyone  else  walk  on  them  at  the 
same  time  ...  Of  course  it  made  many  enemies,  but  I  showed 
them  their  place,  and  they  respected  me. 

"When  news  of  the  revolt  was  brought  I  was  at  my  summer 
place  playing  polo  on  my  private  polo  field.  I  immediately  went 
to  my  father's  side  in  Pizarro  Palace  in  Lima.  He  told  me  he 
was  heartsick  and  discouraged  .  .  .  and  was  already  formu- 
lating the  names  of  those  in  a  junta  who  should  govern  the 
country.  One  of  the  disloyal  men  in  his  administration  spoke 
up  to  him  and  demanded  that  he  should  include  his  name  on 
the  list.  I,  very  peacefully,  hit  him  in  the  face  and  took  him  to 
the  window  and  threw  him  out  into  the  street  .  .  .  This  man, 
this  disloyal  man,  I  said  to  those  assembled,  could  not  govern 
if  he  could  not  talk,  and  he  could  not  talk  with  a  mouthful  of 
teeth  .  .  . 

"In  jail,  when  my  father  was  gone,  I  was  left  alone;  the  very 
lights  were  taken  away.  I  had  to  use  candles.  They  gave  me 

1  An  amusing  illustration  of  this  was  the  case  of  Jose  Miguel  G6mez,  presi- 
dent of  Cuba,  and  Pino  Guerra,  commander-in-chief  of  the  army.  G6mez  felt 
that  he  would  be  safer  with  Guerra  out  of  the  way.  So  he  invited  Guerra  to  the 
presidential  palace  one  night  for  a  sociable  game  of  billiards.  Later,  as  Guerra 
was  leaving  the  palace,  he  was  set  upon  by  army  officers  who  had  been  em- 
ployed by  Gomez  to  assassinate  him.  Guerra  was  not  killed,  but  he  was 
wounded  and  had  the  wisdom  to  resign  his  command  of  the  army.  G6mez 
cried  out  to  high  Heaven  against  the  "outrage,"  and  expressed  "confidence" 
that  the  guilty  perpetrators  of  it  would  be  caught  and  punished.  The  only 
man  who  ever  suffered  on  account  of  this  crime,  however,  was  the  victim  him- 
self. He  got  a  shot  in  the  leg.  Nobody  could  prove  that  G6mez  was  responsible 
for  the  whole  affair,  but  it  was  something  that  everybody  knew,  and  G6mez 
was  the  only  man  in  Cuba  in  " ignorance"  of  the  names  of  the  officers  who  made 
the  attack. 
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eight  candles  during  the  last  year  of  my  incarceration.  I  lit  the 
candles  only  to  test  the  food,  which  I  prepared  myself,  by  thrust- 
ing a  silver  knife  into  the  viands.  Sometimes  as  often  as  twice  a 
week  the  knife  became  stained — evidence  of  poison!  If  it  ap- 
peared that  nothing  contained  poison,  then  I  would  dress  for 
dinner  .  .  . 

"Do  you  think  that  I  would  let  those  dogs  think  that  any- 
thing should  affect  my  morale  so  I  would  not  dress  for  dinner? 
Every  night  for  641  nights  (I  ticked  them  off  on  the  wall)  I 
dressed  for  dinner  in  a  dinner  jacket  or  in  tails  and  sat  down 
in  the  complete  darkness  of  that  dungeon  to  eat  my  dinner  .  .  . 

"Of  course  everything  we  had  has  been  swept  away.  To  get 
to  Europe  and  back  here  I  had  to  sell  my  last  pearl  studs  .  .  . 
I  have  wealthy  friends  here.  I  used  to  play  polo  with  Tommy 
Hitchcock  .  .  .  But  I  do  not  want  money  from  them.  If  they 
should  offer  to  lend  me  money  I  would,  fling  it  in  their  faces."  l 

Not  all  of  the  caudillos  were  bad.  There  were  some  meri- 
torious figures  among  them,  even  including  a  few  whose 
methods  were  decidedly  violent.  Artigas  (Uruguay),  Garcia 
Moreno  (Ecuador),  Juarez  (Mexico),  Pedro  II  (Brazil),  and 
O'Higgins  (Chile)  are  in  the  category  of  national  heroes, 
although  not  unanimously  so  considered.  In  a  second  group 
might  be  placed  those  who  merit  some  praise,  although  they 
are  perhaps  disapproved  of  in  the  main.  Among  those  in  this 
list  one  might  place  AJfaro  (Ecuador),  Baez  (Dominican 
Republic),  Ballivian  (Bolivia),  Barrios  (Guatemala),  Boyer 
(Haiti),  Calles  (Mexico),  Carranza  (Mexico),  Carrera  (Gua- 
temala), Castilla  (Peru),  Diaz  (Mexico),  Venancio  Flores 
(Uruguay),  Francia  (Paraguay),  Jose  Miguel  Gomez  (Cuba), 
Juan  Vicente  Gomez  (Venezuela),  Guardia  (Costa  Rica)? 
Guzman  Blanco  (Venezuela),  Iturbide  (Mexico),  Leguia 
(Peru),  Carlos  Antonio  Lopez  (Paraguay),  Melendez  (Sal- 

1  "Peru:  dinner  in  the  dark/3  in  Time,  April  9,  1934,  p.  23.  There  is  a  world 
of  Hispanic  American  character  in  the  somewhat  boastful  and  overly  proud 
statement  of  young  Leguia.  The  preliminary  comment  of  the  reporter  was  as 
follows : 

"In  the  lounge  of  Manhattan's  Phi  Gamma  Delta  Club  last  week  news- 
hawks found  a  sleek-haired  young  man  who  was  once  the  second  most  im- 
portant man  in  Peru.  Straining  a  whiskey-&-soda  through  his  enormous  teeth, 
Juan  Leguia  told  a  colorful  story  of  three  years7  political  imprisonment,  and 
unwittingly  revealed  to  his  listeners  why  there  are  so  many  revolutions  in  Latin 
America." 

This  same  young  gentleman,  who  appears  to  have  esteemed  his  own  pride 
and  "honor"  so  highly,  did  not  disdain  to  accept  a  "fee,"  so  it  is  said, 
of  $415,000  for  persuading  his  father  to  borrow  a  large  sum  of  money  for  Peru 
from  a  New  York  house. 
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vador),  Menocal  (Cuba),  Mora  (Costa  Rica),  Mosquera 
(Colombia),  Nunez  (Colombia),  Paez  (Venezuela),  Pardo 
(Peru),  Pierola  (Peru),  Reyes  (Colombia),  Rivera  (Uruguay), 
Rosas  (Argentina),  Santa  Cruz  (Bolivia),  Santana  (Domin- 
ican Republic),  and  Urquiza  (Argentina).  In  a  group  of  those 
who  were  mostly  bad,  but  with  perhaps  a  little  in  the  way  of 
decency  or  achievement,  would  be  such  men  as  Christophe 
(Haiti),  Dessalines  (Haiti),  Juan  Jose  Flores  (Ecuador), 
Freire  (Chile),  Heureaux  (Dominican  Republic),  Machado 
(Cuba),  Marroquin  (Colombia),  Monagas  (Venezuela),  Oribe 
(Uruguay),  Soulouque  (Haiti),  and  Trujillo  (Dominican 
Republic). 

Descending  in  the  scale,  one  comes  to  a  fourth  group,  of 
those  with  few  redeeming  features.  Hundreds  of  names  could 
be  adduced.  Among  them  might  appear  such  as  Castro 
(Venezuela),  Daza  (Bolivia),  Estrada  Cabrera  (Guatemala), 
Francisco  Solano  L6pez  (Paraguay),  Melgarejo  (Bolivia), 
Santa  Anna  (Mexico),  and  Zelaya  (Nicaragua).  In  a  sepa- 
rate, or  fifth,  group  might  be  placed  literally  thousands  of 
provincial  caudillos,  who  never  rose  to  be  rulers  of  an  entire 
country,  but  who  were  a  vital  factor  in  the  institution  of  cau- 
dillism  as  a  whole.  The  name  of  Pancho  Villa  of  Mexico  is  not 
unknown  in  North  America.  Even  more  famous  in  South 
America  is  the  name  of  Quiroga,  immortalized  in  notoriety 
in  the  Facundo  of  Sarmiento.1 

Reduced  to  a  formula,  caudillism  was  in  the  nature  of  a 
vicious  circle.  Against  a  caudillo  in  power,  there  would  be  a 
revolution,  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  program  of  reform. 
In  case  of  success,  reform  would  be  forgotten,  and  a  new  cau- 
dillo installed.  Then  another  revolution — a  program  of 
reform — non-fulfilment — still  another  caudillo.  Or,  ex- 
pressed another  way,  political  life  swung  like  a  pendulum, 
from  the  all-dominating  caudillo,  at  one  end  of  the  swing,  to 
the  anarchy  of  many  provincial  caudillos,  at  the  other,  where 
no  one  was  as  yet  strong  enough  to  take  and  hold  supreme 
command.  Neither  the  circle  nor  the  pendulum  got  any- 
where. The  only  respite  for  the  suffering  peoples  of  the  His- 

1  All  of  these  individuals  are  identified  in  the  National  Histories  Appendix, 
under  the  country  to  which  they  belonged.  To  the  list  in  the  fifth  group  might 
be  added  the  numerous  provincial  leaders  mentioned  in  chapters  III  to  V. 
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panic  American  countries  came  when  some  one  of  these  tyrants 
retarded  the  motion  of  the  circle  or  the  swing  of  the  pendulum 
by  remaining  in  office  a  long  time.  Then,  and  then  only,  there 
might  be  at  least  something  of  material  progress — under  a 
Kosas,  Guzman  Blanco,  Diaz,  or  G6mez  (Venezuela),  for 
example.  Then,  there  would  be  relative  peace  and  order — if, 
indeed,  over  the  mouth  of  a  volcano — and  there  might  be 
something  in  the  way  of  encouragement  to  commerce,  indus- 
try, agriculture,  and  mining.  There  might  even  be  a  mild 
growth  toward  democracy  by  way  of  autocracy,  as  the 
tyrant  to  some  extent  leaned  on  the  masses  and  flattered 
them,  as  a  measure  of  safety  against  aspirants  to  his  place 
from  rivals  of  the  Creole  class. 

Under  the  great  caudillos,  too,  there  w^ere  strong  Ameri- 
canist policies  as  against  exotic  forces.  There  were  move- 
ments against  the  Roman  power  of  the  church,  with  the 
result  that  a  number  of  steps  were  taken  in  the  direction  of 
establishing  national  Catholic  churches.  There  was  a  strong- 
voiced  opposition  to  the  encroachments,  real  or  alleged,  of 
European  or  United  States  imperialism,  and,  for  a  time,  even 
to  the  entry  of  foreign  capital.  A  great  deal  of  this  American- 
ism, product  of  the  hatred  of  the  foreigner  in  colonial  days, 
is  still  noticeable  in  Hispanic  America,  whether  caudillo- 
ruled  or  not. 

One  who  read  the  official  documents  of  the  caudillos  would 
find  little  in  them  to  justify  the  story  given  here,  for,  on 
paper,  society  had  the  most  approved  forms  of  political 
institutions.  The  " Republics"  were  ultra-democratic.  They 
had  the  best  constitutions,  with  all  varieties  of  checks  and 
balances  on  authority,  freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  of 
assembly,  rights  of  petition,  and  rights  of  voting.  But  when 
one  considers  political  reality  as  opposed  to  political  ideol- 
ogy, there  was  little  but  absolutism,  the  political  enslave- 
ment of  most  of  the  people,  not  even  social  or  economic 
security — just  the  vicious  circle,  or  the  swing  of  the  pendu- 
lum. 

From  the  foregoing,  it  is  apparent  that  civil  war,  or  revo- 
lution, has  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  history  of  His- 
panic America  since  independence.  If  it  were  possible  to 
make  a  list  of  all  such  upheavals,  great  or  small,  the  number 
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would  probably  run  into  four  figures.  They  have  been  far 
more  prominent  than  elections  as  an  agency  of  change — a 
change  in  announced  principles  and  policies,  but  amounting 
to  little  more  than  a  change  of  job-holders. 

Why  so  many  revolutions?  Racial  factors  explain  much. 
The  Creole,  with  his  Andalusian  or  other  Hispanic  background 
of  excessive  individualism  and  love  of  adventure,  is  not  exactly 
lazy,  but  finds  scant  appeal  in  the  road  to  wealth  by  way  of 
the  slow  accretions  produced  by  his  own  labor.  He  would 
much  prefer  to  risk  his  life  in  revolution  to  get  wealth  at  one 
fell  swoop.  And  he  does  not  even  demand  wealth.  He  will 
go  into  battle  for  the  sake  of  a  mere  government  job,  with  its 
modest  living  on  slight  work.  Only  a  few  can  get  the  stream 
of  silver  at  the  top,  but  there  are  thousands  who  suffer  equal 
or  greater  dangers  for  a  mere  clerkly  pittance. 

Then,  there  are  the  mixed  races,  the  mestizos  and  mulat- 
toes  who  want  to  be  considered  white,  or  at  least  to  have  the 
privileges  of  white  men,  especially  if  they  are  very  nearly 
white.  These  peoples  are  always  agitating  for  democracy 
and  liberalism,  and  they  are  ready  material  for  the  wars. 
They  get  loud-voiced  promises,  but  little  else  out  of  the  con- 
flict, unless  it  be  the  joy  of  fighting  in  itself;  there  is  more  in 
this  last-named  factor  than  might  at  first  appear ;  as  between 
the  monotony  of  a  hand-to-mouth  existence  in  time  of  peace 
and  the  possibility  of  excitement,  plunder,  and  adventure  in 
war,  there  are  many  of  these  turbulent  peoples  who  would 
choose  the  latter.  As  for  the  Indians  and  Negroes,  they 
have  been,  for  the  most  part,  beyond  the  border  of  the 
revolutions,  except  as  they  were  forced  into  them.  Whether 
active  participants  or  not,  however,  they  have  borne  a  dis- 
proportionate share  of  the  burden. 

There  are  traditional  reasons  for  revolution  in  Hispanic 
America,  which  has  always  been  a  land  of  violence.  There 
was  the  fighting  conquest  by  Hispanic  adventurers  in  the 
name  of  Spain  or  Portugal,  but  really  on  behalf  of  themselves. 
Then  came  the  long,  cruel,  and  bloody  wars  of  independence 
in  Spanish  America,  followed  by  an  exaggerated  caudillism 
which  both  inaugurated  and  invited  internal  strife.  There 
are  also  geographical  reasons  in  the  background  of  the  revo- 
lutions. A  scant  density  of  population  over  a  vast  area  and 
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slight  development  of  the  means  of  communication  made 
revolutions  easy  to  start  and  hard  to  stop.  As  contributing 
factors,  there  are  great  mountain  chains,  dense  forests,  ex- 
tensive plains,  and  mighty  rivers,  all  of  which  assisted  the 
local  chief  in  his  effort  to  maintain  himself.  There  has  been 
a  kind  of  feudalism,  with  provincial  power  at  its  height, 
perhaps  admitting  a  shadowy  subjection  to  some  alleged  po- 
tentate higher  up. 

Lack  of  political  liberty  has  promoted  revolution.  Under 
the  caudillos,  one  could  not  express  his  ideas  freely.  The 
press,  for  example,  was  abject  in  its  adulation  of  the  dictator. 
So,  the  medium  for  the  announcement  of  an  idea  was  a  revo- 
lution. The  ignorance  of  the  masses  has  been  a  further  factor.  , 
They  were  deceived  by  the  reigning  caudillo,  or  else  were 
incapable  of  resisting  him  or  any  other  strong  man  in 
the  neighborhood.1  Then,  within  the  same  country,  one  re- 
gion would  habitually  oppose  another.  It  might  be  the  sierra 
against  the  seaboard,  as  witness  Quito  and  Guayaquil;  or  the 
metropolis  in  conflict  with  the  outlying  districts,  as  in  the 
famous  case  of  Buenos  Aires  and  the  provinces  of  Argentina; 
*or  just  one  town  against  another,  of  which  Le6n  and  Gra- 
nada in  Nicaragua  provide  a  classic  example. 

Through  all  this  maze  of  turbulence  in  the  age  of  caudil- 
lism,  however,  the  principle  of  unity  remained.  In  all  of 
Hispanic  America  the  Creoles  were,  nevertheless,  in  control. 
Pretty  generally,  they  divided  among  themselves  and  fought 
one  another  for  the  spoils,  using  the  other  groups,  but  they 
kept  affairs  in  their  own  hands.  Not  infrequently  half-breed 
individuals  would  hold  high  positions,  or  even  be  at  the  top. 
Nevertheless,  the  whites  still  ruled.  Nobody  could  long  re- 
main in  power  without  their  sufferance  or  their  support. 

1  The  story  is  told,  for  example,  of  a  revolution  in  Central  America,  where 
one  of  the  leaders  ordered  a  subordinate  in  the  rural  districts  to  send  Mm 
twenty-five  "volunteers"  for  the  campaign.  Presently,  the  twenty-five  men 
came  in,  tied.  And  there  was  this  message  from  the  officer  who  had  procured 
them:  "Send  me  back  the  ropes  with  which  these  volunteers  are  tied,  and  I'll 
get  you  twenty-five  more/7 


CHAPTER  VIII 

THE   INTERNATIONAL   RELATIONS    OF   THE   HISPANIC 
AMERICAN    REPUBLICS 

IN  the  years  since  independence,  Hispanic  America  has  not 
been  able  to  confine  her  attention  to  her  caudillos  or  to  her 
redeemers  from  the  institution  of  caudillism.  Unavoidably, 
there  have  been  relations  with  the  outside  world  and  of  the 
Hispanic  American  countries  among  themselves.  Even  in 
this  phase  of  their  activities,  there  has  been  a  Certain  soli- 
darity, a  Creole  community  of  interest.  As  against  the  rest 
of  the  world,  Hispanic  America  quite  often  stands  together. 
And  among  themselves,  they  have  had  to  contend  with  pretty 
much  the  same  problems. 

There  are  four  principal  periods  in  Hispanic  American 
relationships  with  other  parts  of  the  world,  with  ^  turning- 
points  which  happen  to  coincide  with  dates  bearing  upon 
relations  with  the  United  States,  the  most  important  coun- 
try in  the  foreign  affairs  of  Hispanic  America.  The  three 
dates  which  cut  the  years  since  Ayacucho  into  four  periods 
are  1845,  1898,  and  1918. 

Down  to  1845,  danger  from  Europe  was  the  keynote  in  the 
relations  of  Hispanic  America  with  the  outside  world.  Spain 
was  not  ready  to  admit  defeat  in  the  conflict  with  Spanish 
America-  For  a  time,  there  was  a  possibility  of  European 
intervention  on  the  side  of  Spain,  by  the  continental  powers 
of  the  Holy  Alliance.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  of  the  United 
States  and  the  opposition  of  Great  Britain  stood  in  the  way, 
however,  and  this  potential  peril  was  averted.  These  were 
years  of  a  great  popularity  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  His- 
panic America,  as  it  seemed  to  express  the  views  of  the  His- 
panic American  people  themselves.  Even  without  European 
aid,  Spain  continued  to  threaten  Spanish  America.  She  did 
not  recognize  any  of  the  new  republics  until  1836,  when  she 
acknowledged  the  independence  of  Mexico.  Her  recognition 
of  the  other  Spanish  American  republics  was  postponed  to 
the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century — in  many  cases  as 
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late  as  the  '90s.  Her  attitude  was  not  a  mere  passive  dis- 
approval, either,  as  witness  the  sending  of  a  Spanish  army 
to  Mexico  in  1829. 

Of  more  serious  account,  was  the  danger  from  the  then  two 
greatest  powers  of  Western  Europe,  France  and  England. 
From  1830  to  1848,  France  was  ruled  by  the  bourgeois  mon- 
archy of  Louis  Philippe.  Resting  on  an  insecure  foundation, 
the  Louis  Philippe  government  wished  to  attain  popularity 
through  the  appeal  of  empire.  In  all  this  period,  the  French 
were  ardently  interested  in  Mexico,  especially  in  Texas  and 
the  twro  Calif ornias,  Alta  (now  a  state  in  the  United  States) 
and  Baja  (Lower  California).  In  1838,  for  example,  France 
embarked  upon  the  so-called  "Pie  War"  1  with  Mexico.  A 
French  baker  had  claimed  vast  damages  to  his  business  as  a 
result  of  one  of  the  political  convulsions  of  Mexico.  France 
sent  over  an  army  and  took  Vera  Cruz.  In  this  same  period, 
there  were  frequent  French  interventions  in  the  affairs  of 
the  Plata.  England  also  intervened  in  the  Plata,  and  was 
very  largely  responsible  for  the  independence  of  Uruguay, 
thus  solving  the  issue  between  Argentina  and  Brazil  over 
this  territory  by  keeping  it  from  both.  England  was  exceed- 
ingly aggressive,  at  this  time,  in  Central  American  affairs, 
having  in  mind  eventual  canal  routes  and  solidifying  her 
position  in  what  is  known  as  British  Honduras.  Both  France 
and  England,  too,  were  very  much  interested  in  Cuba,  still 
retained  by  Spain.  Realizing  the  strategic  importance  of 
Cuba  and  that  Spain  must  some  day  lose  it,  these  two  mon- 
archies were  eager  to  fall  heir  to  the  prize. 

And  yet,  aside  from  an  advance  in  the  boundaries  of  Brit- 
ish Honduras  and  the  British  reentry  into  the  Argentinian- 
claimed  Falkland  Islands,  the  actual  results  of  Franco- 
British  designs  were  of  small  account.  Why?  Not  because  of 
any  notable  power  of  resistance  on  the  part  of  Hispanic 
America.  The  opposition  of  the  United  States  to  both  of 
these  countries  was,  of  somewhat  more  effect,  but  yet  not 
enough  to  stop  them;  in  those  days  the  United  States  was 
strong  enough  to  be  troublesome  in  war,  but  not  likely  to 

1From  Guerra  de  los  Pasteles.  Incidentally,  "Pie,"  which  is  virtually  un- 
known in  Spanish  countries,  is  a  weak  translation  for  Pasteles,  those  delicious 
little  cakes,  or  pastries,  which  are  almost  equally  unknown  in  England  or  the 
United  States. 
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defeat  England  or  France  in  an  unhindered  conflict.  The  real 
reason  for  the  failure  of  these  two  countries  to  carry  their 
enterprises  through  to  annexations  was  in  great  measure 
that  each  was  an  offset  against  the  other.  Nearly  equal  in 
strength,  they  were  " natural  enemies"  in  European  affairs. 
They  were  the  only  Great  Powers  of  Western  Europe,  and 
each  of  them,  therefore,  was,  with  the  added  opposition  of 
the  United  States,  a  checkmate  on  the  other.  Indeed,  this 
is  the  underlying  factor  in  the  success  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine idea  throughout  the  nineteenth  century,  down  to  the 
emergence  of  Germany  in  the  790s. 

Hispanic  America  in  general  was  friendly  to  the  United 
States  in  the  years  down  to  1845,  but  that  was  not  true  of 
Mexico.  From  the  first,  the  pressure  of  the  northern  re- 
public for  the  vast  almost  unoccupied  areas  of  Mexico  nearest 
the  United  States  had  joined  with  other  factors  to  produce 
an  active  current  of  hostility  between  the  two  countries.  In 
1836  Texas,  which  had  become  a  community  of  United 
States  pioneers,  established  her  independence  from  Mexico. 
Nine  years  later,  in  1845,  the  United  States  annexed  Texas. 
That  marked  the  inauguration  of  a  new  era  in  Hispanic 
American  relations  with  the  outside  world. 

Over  the  years  1845  to  1898,  there  continued  to  be  a  danger 
to  Hispanic  America  from  Europe.  Apart  from  the  recogni- 
tion of  Mexico,  as  a  counterpoise  to  a  too  pressing  United 
States  interest  in  Cuba,  Spain  showed  no  disposition  to 
acknowledge  the  new  states  in  the  Americas.  Indeed,  for  a 
time  she  displayed  an  intention  of  reacquiring  some  of  her 
former  colonies.  During  the  Civil  War  of  the  United  States, 
1861  to  1865,  Spain,  with  the  acquiescence  of  the  people  of 
the  country,  reentered  Hispaniola,  setting  up  her  rule  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  island,  over  the  region  which  had  become 
known  as  the  Dominican  Republic.  The  United  States  pro- 
tested, but,  in  the  throes  of  a  terrible  conflict,  she  had  too 
weak  a  voice  for  Spain  to  hear.  In  1865,  however,  the  tones 
were  much  more  audible,  and,  as  the  Dominicans  themselves 
had  by  this  time  repented  of  their  earlier  invitation,  Spain 
withdrew  from  the  island.  In  that  same  year,  nevertheless, 
she  began  a  "War  of  Revindication"  against  Peru,  Chile, 
.and  Bolivia.  The  war  started  over  certain  issues  between 
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Spain  and  Peru,  in  course  of  which  the  Spanish  authorities 
denied  that  the  government  of  Peru  had  any  rights  of  sov- 
ereignty, since  Spain  had  never  recognized  Permian  inde- 
pendence. Deeply  suspicious  of  Spain's  intentions,  Chile, 
Bolivia,  and  Ecuador  were  soon  drawn  into  the  quarrel. 
The  war,  the  title  of  which  is  indicative  of  Spain's  hope  of 
regaining  her  lost  colonies,  was  confined  to  a  few  minor  naval 
battles  over  the  years  1865  to  1867,  but  it  was  not  until 
many  years  later  that  peace  was  made. 

Neither  had  the  French  forgotten  their  ambitions.  As  late 
as  1850,  up  to  the  very  moment  of  the  admission  of  Cali- 
fornia to  the  North  American  Union  as  a  state,  there  was 
French  pressure  for  an  occupation  of  this  territory.  The  most 
striking  example  of  the  lengths  to  which  France  would  go 
came,  however,  at  the  time  of  the  Civil  War  in  the  United 
States.  Napoleon  III  was  in  power  in  France,  and,  like  Louis 
Philippe  before  him,  felt  the  need  of  imperial  glory  to  attach 
the  French  people  to  his  rule.  So,  in  1862,  he  embarked  on 
his  famous  Mexican  enterprise.  With  the  backing  of  a 
French  army,  an  Austrian  prince,  Maximilian,  was  foisted 
upon  the  Mexicans  in  the  newr  empire.  The  protests  of  the 
United  States  for  several  years  were  unavailing.  Not  so,  in 
1865.  Then,  on  the  insistence  of  the  United  States,  the 
French  troops  were  withdrawn,  and  the  Mexican  people  soon 
accounted  for  the  unfortunate  Maximilian.  Meanwhile,  Eng- 
land continued  her  aggressive  policy  in  Central  America,  not 
yielding  her  pretensions,  in  fact,  until  the  closing  years  of 
the  century. 

The  year  1865  is  important  for  much  more  than  the  with- 
drawal of  Spain  and  France  from  the  territories  they  had 
recently  occupied.  It  marked  the  beginning  of  a  decline  in 
the  European  danger  to  Hispanic  America.  The  United 
States  came  out  of  the  Civil  War  a  definitely  recognized 
power,  and,  for  the  moment,  the  strongest  military  nation  in 
the  world.  That  meant  a  consequently  greater  diplomatic 
prestige.  From  this  time  forward,  there  was  less  and  less 
likelihood  of  European  affronts  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine  idea, 
especially  since  the  fine  balance  between  France  and  England 
continued  in  Europe.  Nevertheless,  the  European  threat  to 
Hispanic  America  did  not  yet  completely  disappear,  although 
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a  dwindling  factor.  There  were  several  European  naval 
demonstrations  against  Hispanic  American  states,  notably  in 
the  Caribbean,  the  most  disturbed  area  among  these  republics. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  growing  distrust  of  the 
United  States  in  Hispanic  America.  The  annexation  of 
Texas  was  followed  by  the  Mexican  War  of  1846  to  1848. 
Vast  territories,  from  New  Mexico  to  California,  were  added 
to  the  United  States  as  a  result.  This  showed  that  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  idea  was  not  being  applied  by  the  United  States 
as  against  herself.  Hispanic  America  never  forgot  the  Mexi- 
can War.  In  the  '40s  and  750s,  too,  the  United  States  was 
making  furious  efforts  to  "buy"  Cuba,  stopping  just  short 
of  threatening  war  unless  Spain  should  sell,  which  she  never- 
theless declined  to  do.  t 

In  this  period,  there  were  numerous  filibustering  expedi- 
tions from  the  United  States  to  almost  all  parts  of  the  Carib- 
bean and  even  as  far  south  as  Ecuador.  If  nothing  came  of 
them,  it  was  not  from  lack  of  effort  on  the  part  of  those  who 
engaged  in  these  affairs.  Most  widely  known  of  the  filibus- 
terers  was  William  Walker,  a  native  of  Louisiana,  who  organ- 
ized many  of  his  expeditions,  however,  from  California  as  a 
base.  From  1855  to  1857,  he  was  a  famous  figure  in  Nicara- 
gua, even  becoming  president  of  the  country,  though  eventu- 
ally defeated  and  executed.  The  two  decades  prior  to  the 
Civil  War,  too,  were  essentially  the  period  of  the  "Manifest 
Destiny''  idea  in  the  United  States,  when  the  average  man 
in  the  street  in  the  northern  republic  felt  that  it  was  inevi- 
table for  United  States  rule  to  extend  from  the  Arctic  Ocean 
to  Panama. 

Yet,  the  actual  imperialism  of  the  United  States  in  this 
era  as  against  Hispanic  America  has  often  been  exaggerated. 
A  tremendous  area  was  taken  from  Mexico,  but  in  unoccu- 
pied or  scantily  settled  lands;  the  white  population  of  Cali- 
fornia, for  example,  was  about  ten  thousand,  of  whom  some 
four  thousand  were  aliens,  mostly  from  the  United  States. 
Sooner  or  later,  a  new  "Texas  game"  was  bound  to  develop 
in  the  lands  presently  acquired  from  Mexico  in  1848.  Actual 
United  States  annexation  projects  of  those  years,  also,  were 
chiefly  the  outgrowth  of  domestic  issues,  the  most  important  of 
which  was  slavery  extension.  This  was  so  much  the  case  that 
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the  New  England  states  opposed  the  Mexican  War,  which 
was  mainly  a  southern  conflict.  Only  one  man  from  the 
state  of  New  Hampshire  took  part  in  the  war,  and  he  was  In 
it  verr  largely  because  he  was  a  politician  and  a  general,  the 
doubtfully  distinguished  Franklin  Pierce,  later  president  of 
the  United  States. 

Several  times  in  the  era  from  1845  to  1898,  too,  the  United 
States  was  offered  territories  in  Hispanic  America  by  the 
governments  of  those  regions  themselves,  but  refused  to  avail 
herself  of  the  opportunity  for  annexation.  In  1848,  the  great 
peninsula  of  Yucatan  made  such  a  bid  and  was  rejected. 
Later,  Haiti  once  and  the  Dominican  Republic  three  times 
made  similar  requests,  only  to  be  refused  the  sought-for 
annexation.  In  view  of  the  oft-recited  charges  against  the 
United  States  of  an  all-grabbing  imperialism,  these  instances 
to  the  contrary  are  well  worth  bearing  in  mind.1 

In  1898,  the  United  States  intervened  in  the  conflict  be- 
tween Spain  and  Cuba  which  had  been  going  on  since  1895. 
Spain  was  defeated,  the  Philippine  Islands  and  Puerto  Rico 
were  annexed  by  the  United  States,  and  Cuba  was  separated 
from  Spain,  becoming  independent  in  1902,  upon  the  with- 
drawal of  the  military  government  of  the  United  States. 
Nevertheless,  rights  of  intervention  in  Cuba  were  reserved 
by  the  United  States  under  the  Permanent  Treaty,  more 
generally  remembered  under  the  name  of  the  Platt  Amend- 
ment. Much  of  Spanish  America  discovered  in  course  of  the 
war,  possibly  with  great  surprise,  that  it  sympathized  with 
the  traditionally  hated  Spain,  rather  than  with  the  great 
republic  of  the  north.  Anyway,  in  ensuing  years  the  cry 
against  the  United  States  rose  more  loudly  than  ever  in  His- 
panic America  on  the  score  of  imperialism.  And  perhaps 
there  was  more  than  usual  justification.  The  entire  world  was 
in  the  grip  of  a  lust  for  conquest  and  colonies;  Europe  had 
been  in  it  for  a  long  while,  and,  though  the  United  States  was 
the  last  important  country  to  catch  the  fever,  it  nevertheless 
did  get  it,  at  least  over  the  years  1898  to  1914.  It  was  one 
of  the  few  times  in  recent  United  States  history  when  it 
might  have  been  possible  to  obtain  a  vote  of  the  people  on 
behalf  of  annexations. 

1  Also,  cf.  infra,  181,  223  (n.  1),  256. 
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Many  things  happened  in  these  years,  too,  to  confirm 
Hispanic  Americans  in  their  fear  and  hatred  of  the  United 
States.  There  was  the  Panama  affair  of  1903,  when  Colombia 
was  not  permitted  to  put  down  the  Panamanian  revolution, 
which  was  followed  by  United  States  recognition  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  Panama  and  by  the  building  of  the  Canal.  To  be 
sure,  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  action  of  the  Theodore 
Roosevelt  government,  there  was  the  wholly  reprehensible 
conduct  of  President  Marroqufn  of  Colombia,  but  this  side 
of  the  question  was  not  very  well  known,  and  was  never  con- 
sidered by  Hispanic  American  writers  in  their  diatribes 
against  the  United  States.1  Over  the  years  1898  to  1918,  too, 
there  were  armed  interventions  in  Cuba,  Nicaragua,  Haiti, 
the  Dominican  Republic,  and  Mexico,  sometimes  more  than 
once  in  the  same  country.  In  yet  other  cases  in  the  Carib- 
bean, there  were  instances  of  United  States  pressure  brought 
to  bear,  or  treaty  relations  whereby  United  States  officials 
administered  the  customhouse  of  some  one  or  another  of  the 
Caribbean  republics.  Again,  there  were  two  sides  to  these 
affairs,2  but  Hispanic  America  saw  only  aggression. 

This  was  not  all.  The  United  States  was  charged  with 
economic  as  well  as  political  imperialism,  with  backing 
United  States  business  in  Hispanic  America  with  the  armed 
forces  of  the  nation.  The  Alsop  case  in  Chile  is  the  favorite 
citation  in  alleged  events  of  this  sort.  It  is  generally  for- 
gotten that  when  it  was  submitted  to  arbitration  the  deci- 
sion rendered  was  in  favor  of  the  Alsop  company;  all  that  is 
remembered  is  that  the  United  States  brought  strong  diplo- 
matic support  to  bear  on  behalf  of  the  plaintiff.  The  irony 
of  this  charge  is  that  few  governments  among  first-class 
powers  have  given  less  aid  to  their  nationals  in  foreign  coun- 
tries than  the  United  States.3  Doubtless  a  great  corpora- 
tion, with  political  influence  in  the  United  States,  might 

1  To  be  sure,  this  is  a  disputed  point.  Parks,  412,  justifies  Colombia  on  every 
score.  Cf.  infra{  278-280. 

3  These  questions  are  discussed  in  chapter  IX. 

s  Citizens  of  the  United  States  who  have  resided  for  any  length  of  time  IE 
Hispanic  America  will  have  heard  the  oft-repeated  statement  that  it  is  better 
for  an  American  to  pretend  to  be  an  Englishman,  if  he  wants  to  avoid  trouble 
in  Hispanic  America,  and  to  go  to  some  British  consular  or  diplomatic  repre- 
sentative, if  he  does  get  into  difficulty.  This  is,  of  course,  an  exaggeration,  but 
it  is  indicative  of  the  slight  attention  given  by  the  United  States  government 
to  the  rights  of  citizens  of  this  country. 
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get  aid  from  Washington,  but  the  average  American  indi- 
vidual could  not.  United  States  policy  has  pretty  well  fol- 
lowed the  lines  laid  down  in  a  statement  of  William  BL  Sew- 
ard  in  1866.  As  secretary  of  state,  Seward  wrote  to  the 
United  States  minister  to  Colombia  in  the  following  terras : 

"We  are  unfortunately  too  familiar  with  complaints  of  the 
delay  and  inefficiency  of  the  courts  in  the  South  American 
republics.  We  must,  however,  continue  to  repose  confidence 
in  their  independence  and  integrity,  or  we  must  take  the  broad 
ground  that  those  States  are  like  those  of  Oriental  semi-civilized 
countries — outside  the  pale  within  which  the  law  of  nations,  as 
generally  accepted  by  Christendom,  is  understood  to  govern. 
The  people  who  go  to  these  regions  and  encounter  great  risks 
in  the  hope  of  great  rewards,  must  be  regarded  as  taking  all 
the  circumstances  into  consideration,  and  cannot  with  reason 
ask  their  government  to  complain  that  they  stand  on  a  common 
footing  with  native  subjects  in  respect  to  the  alleged  wants  of 
an  able,  prompt,  and  conscientious  judiciary.  We  cannot  under- 
take to  supervise  the  arrangements  of  the  whole  world  for  litiga- 
tion, because  American  citizens  voluntarily  expose  themselves 
to  be  concerned  in  their  deficiencies/7  x 

Left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  Hispanic  American  law  courts — 
one  of  the  least  worthy  of  the  institutions  of  the  southern 
countries — Americans  abroad  have  had  to  depend  on  their 
own  ingenuity  to  keep  out  of  trouble,  for  nothing  else  would 
save  them.  This  is  a  side  of  the  picture,  however,  which  the 
Hispanic  Americans  have  never  considered. 

In  fact,  especially  over  the  years  1898  to  1918,  there  de- 
veloped a  rabid  anti-United  States  literature  in  Hispanic 
America  which  reflected  the  real  opinions  of  majority  senti- 
ment there.  Some  of  the  writers,  like  Francisco  Bulnes  of 
Mexico  and  Carlos  Bunge  of  Argentina,  approached  the 
matter  from  a  self-investigating  standpoint,  in  works  which 
are  among  the  most  noteworthy  of  Hispanic  American  pro- 
duction. Analyzing  the  vices  of  their  own  people,  they 
pointed  the  way  which  Hispanic  America  must  follow,  if 
she  were  to  succeed  in  the  battle  of  the  nations. 

More  often,  however,  the  writers  of  Hispanic  America 
attacked  the  problem  merely  through  denunciations  of  the 

1  Seward,  William  Henry,  to  Allan  A  Burton,  no.  137,  April  27,  1866, 
Dip.  Cor.  1866,  III,  522-523,  quoted  in  A  digest  of  international  law,  ed.  by 
John  Bassett  Moore  (8v.  Washington,  1906),  VI,  660. 
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United  States,  referring  to  their  own  peoples,  if  at  all,  in 
terms  of  extravagant  praise.  This  anti-United  States  group 
ranged  in  kind  from  the  comparatively  mild  Ruben  Darfo 
(famous  Nicaraguan  poet),  Jose  Enrique  Rod6  of  Uruguay 
(outstandingly  famous  literary  figure  in  Hispanic  America), 
and  the  Peruvian  Francisco  Garcia  Calder6n,  to  the  vitriolic 
outbursts  of  a  Manuel  Ugarte  (Argentina),  Rufino  Blanco 
Fombona  (Venezuela),  and  Jose  Maria  Vargas  Vila  (Colom- 
bia), to  mention  only  a  few.  In  "raging  rhetoric  run  ram- 
pant/5 with  a  "fury  of  fanaticism"  and  " roistering  antip- 
athy77—and,  it  may  be  added,  without  an  atom  of  a  sense 
of  humor  and  with  scant  regard  for  the  facts — these  men 
penned  their  hymns  of  hate,  stirring  up,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  reflected,  the  people  of  Hispanic  America.  Hispanic 
America  was  taught  to  loathe  and  detest  the  "Yankee," 
who  wras  depicted  as  the  perfect  conglomerate  of  all  bad 
traits,  the  disgusting  Caliban  in  a  comparison  with  the 
Idealistic  Ariel  of  Hispanic  American  life.1  But,  at  the  same 
time,  Hispanic  America  feared  the  Yankee — feared  him  for 
the  rapacious,  imperialistic  spirit  he  was  believed  to  have. 

In  this  same  period,  the  fear  and  hatred  of  Europe  dwin- 
dled almost  to  the  point  of  disappearance,  being  supplanted 
by  something  very  like  rapprochement,  or  a  friendly  drawing 
together,  very  different  from  the  suspicious  hostilities  of  the 
past.  This  seems  to  have  been  due  to  a  number  of  factors. 
For  one  thing,  there  was  the  obsession  over  what  the  His- 
panic Americans  considered  to  be  the  nearer  and  greater 
peril — the  United  States.  For  another,  the  relationships  of 
Hispanic  America  in  commerce,  foreign  investments  in  their 
countries,  and  culturally,  prior  to  the  World  War,  were  far 
more  with  Europe  than  with  the  United  States.  In  the  third 
place,  there  was  European  propaganda  against  the  United 
States.  This  last  demands  a  brief  consideration. 

Pan-Hispanism,  a  Spanish  movement,  aimed  at  a  spiritual 
reconquest  of  Spanish  America,  in  the  train  of  which  Spain 
hoped  to  expand  her  business  relations  with  her  former 
colonies.  Although  one  of  its  inevitable  concomitants  was 
Yankee-baiting,  Pan-Hispanism  cannot  be  said  to  have  had 

1  The  figure  of  speech  is  taken  from  Rod6's  famous  essay,  entitled  Ariel,  in 
which  the  Caliban  and  Ariel  of  Shakespeare's  The  tempest  appear. 
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any  very  great  success  in  Spanish  America.  On  each  Octo- 
ber 12,  the  uday  of  the  race"  (dia  de  la  raza),  or  Columbus 
Day,  some  polite  speeches  are  made  and  a  little  champagne 
is  drunk,  but  Spain  lacks  the  prestige  to  make  Pan-Hispanism 
a  doctrine  with  teeth  in  it. 

Pan-Latinism,  representative  of  the  French  effort  for  lead- 
ership among  the  Latin  peoples,  has  been  much  more  success- 
ful in  Hispanic  America,  because  of  the  greater  prestige  en- 
joyed by  France.  Many  Hispanic  Americans  like  to  feel  that 
their  civilization  is  French — a  preposterously  ridiculous  as- 
sumption, but  one  which  tends  to  give  sentimental  and  there- 
fore political  and  economic  advantages  to  France.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  Paris  has  been  a  prominent  centre  of  anti-United 
States  literature  with  respect  to  Hispanic  America.  There  is 
no  Pan-Britainism,  and  Pan-Germanism  has  lost  its  force,  but 
there  is  a  lot  of  English  and  German  propaganda  for  trade 
purposes.  Some  of  this,  such  as  the  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
and  other  distinguished  persons,  is  entirely  legitimate,  but 
not  a  little  of  it  degenerates  to  attacks  on  the  United  States.1 
Unfair  though  it  is,  it  is  perhaps  natural,  owing  to  the  bitter- 
ness of  economic  rivalries.2 

A  fourth  factor  which  has  helped  to  bring  about  the  dis- 
appearance of  Hispanic  American  fear  of  Europe  has  been  the 
growth  in  power  of  the  republics  in  the  south,  but  this  has  not 
been  great  enough  in  itself  to  induce  in  them  a  feeling  of 
security.  That  leads  to  a  consideration  of  a  fifth  and  curiously 
anomalous  factor,  which  is  probably  the  one  of  most  impor- 

1  Many  caricatures  of  life  in  the  United  States,  emanating  from  European 
correspondents,  are  published  in  Hispanic  American  newspapers.    La  Naddn 
of  Buenos  Aires  once  ran  an  article  in  which  it  was  asserted  that  the  United 
States  was  considering  making  music  without  words  unlawful.    This  bit  of 
nonsense,  which,  nevertheless,  is  in  accord  with  the  notion  many  Hispanic 
Americans  have  of  the  barbarism  of  the  United  States,  was  the  contribution 
of  a  Frenchman.  A  British  correspondent,  residing  in  New  York,  had  an  article 
in  La  Prensa  of  Buenos  Aires  in  which  he  discussed  a  thesis  to  the  effect  that 
"The  United  States  has  for  some  years  back  arrived  at  a  state  of  immorality 
.  .  .  which  has  not  been  surpassed  in  the  history  of  the  modern  world."   This 
is  in  keeping  with  a  general  impression  in  Hispanic  America  "that  every  Ameri- 
can school  girl  is  either  a  courtesan  or  a  bobbed  hair  bandit."    Buenos  Aires 
American  weekly,  Mar.  27,  1926,  quoted  in  Haring,  South  America  lookt*  at  the 
United  States,  137. 

2  As  an  Englishman  of  Antofagasta  once  said  to  the  writer,  apropos  of  the 
economic  invasion  of  South  America  by  the  United  States,  u  We  were  comfort- 
able in  our  beds,  until  you  came."    And  the  English  resented  the  changed 
situation  which  the  new  competition  forced  upon  them. 
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tance  In  the  background  of  the  changed  attitude  toward  Eu- 
rope :  the  real  reliance  of  Hispanic  America  upon  the  hated 
Monroe  Doctrine  of  the  United  States! 

Since  1845,  it  has  become  the  fashion  in  Hispanic  America 
to  denounce  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Furious  litterateurs  and 
even  the  average  individual  have  asserted  that  it  really 
means:  "The  Western  Hemisphere  is  henceforth  forbidden 
to  peoples  of  the  other  hemisphere,  being  reserved  for  con- 
quest by  the  United  States.37  Hispanic  Americans  have  not 
been  particularly  vociferous  about  the  first  part  of  this  inter- 
pretation, but  it  would  appear  that  they  have  quietly  relied 
upon  it — and  with  good  reason!  In  the  little  more  than  a 
century  since  the  announcement  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  in 
1823 ,  there  has  been  virtually  no  European  expansion  in  the 
Western.  Hemisphere,  at  the  same  time  that  there  has  been 
a  vast  amount  of  it  elsewhere — indeed,  one  of  the  greatest 
eras  of  European  expansion,  in  area  and  populations  ac- 
quired, in  the  history  of  the  world.  This  is  all  the  more 
striking,  because  the  same  causes  which  resulted  in  European 
annexations  or  acquisitions  of  spheres  of  influence  in  the 
Eastern  Hemisphere  have,  from  time  to  time,  promoted  dis- 
turbed relations  between  European  powers  and  the  different 
republics  of  Hispanic  America.1 

1  The  writer  once  made  a  rough  chart  of  European  expansion  over  the  years 
1823  to  1923,  meaning  to  include  every  bit  of  territory  taken,  whether  through 
annexation  or  the  establishment  of  some  form  of  protectorate  or  mandate. 
Items  were  arranged  under  the  name  of  each  European  country,  giving  the 
territory  occupied,  the  date,  the  type  of  occupation,  the  area,  and  the  present- 
day  population.  Doubtless  a  number  of  errors  in  detail  were  made,  but  the  re- 
sults obtained  were  substantially  correct.  It  was  a  surprise,  for  one  thing,  to 
see  how  little  territory  had  been  taken  outside  of  Europe,  prior  to  1823,  except 
in  the  Americas*  European  expansion  in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  after  1823 
was  easily  the  greatest  in  that  quarter  the  world  has  ever  known,  especially 
in  the  half  century  before  the  World  War.  On  a  map  prepared  in  conjunction 
with  the  chart,  nearly  all  of  Africa,  an  astonishingly  large  proportion  of  Asia, 
and  all  of  Oceania  were  a  welter  of  color  denoting  European  expansion  since 
1823.  In  the  Western  Hemisphere,  on  the  other  hand,  if  an  exception  be  made 
of  the  growth  of  Canada  and  minor  British  acquisitions  (following  up  eight- 
eenth-century aggressions),  there  was  nothing  but  white,  indicative  of  a  kick 
of  success  of  European  imperialism  in  the  American  continents. 

The  chart  showed  that  Great  Britain  had  picked  up  109  bits  of  territory  in 
the  Eastern  Hemisphere — huge  "bits,"  some  of  them.  France  scored  seventy- 
eight  times,  Russia  twenty-eight,  Germany  fourteen  (later  marked  up  to  the 
credit  of  powers  which  were  "making  the  world  safe  for  democracy"),  and 
other  countries  scattering  amounts.  It  is  true  that  the  mere  number  of  acquisi- 
tions is  not  necessarily  an  index  of  the  vigor  and  scale  of  a  nation's  imperialism, 
but  it  does  show  a  certain  continuity  and  persistence  in  that  respect.  Again 
allowing  for  possible  errors  in  the  chart,  the  sum  total  of  this  European  expan- 
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By  way  of  illustration,  the  ease  of  British  India  may  be 
taken.  Despite  Clive,  Hastings,  and  other  British  leaders  in 
India  in  the  eighteenth  century,  the  British  India  of  1823  was 
only  a  small  fraction  of  what  it  later  became.  Lord  Bentinck 
( 1828-1835 J  introduced  the  doctrine  of  "lapse/'  to  the  effect- 
that  when  a  ruler  died  without  an  heir  his  estate  escheated  to 
the  English  crown.  He  also  declared  it  to  be  England's  duty 
to  annex  the  territories  of  brutal  rulers  uto  secure  to  the 
inhabitants  the  blessings  of  a  just  and  equitable  govern- 
ment.7' Lord  Dalhousie  (1848-1856)  boldly  proclaimed  that 
the  British  government  was  "bound  not  to  ...  neglect 
.  .  .  rightful  opportunities  of  acquiring  territory/'  Thus, 
British  India  grew.  Lower  Burma  was  taken,  following  an 
insult  to  the  British  flag,  introducing  yet  another  excuse  for 
annexation. 

Great  Britain  has  not  been  alone,  however.  The  same  pre- 
texts she  used  in  India  have  been  employed  by  European 
countries  generally,  in  other  parts  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere, 
as  preliminaries  to  some  form  of  control.  Hindrances  to  com- 
merce, murder  of  Christian  missionaries,  and  insults  to  the 
flag  have  been  in  the  background  of  cessions  of  territory 
in  China  and  Indo-China.  Concern  for  the  "general  wel- 
fare7' of  the  inhabitants  and  avoidance  of  anarchy  have  been 
alleged  causes  for  most  of  the  annexations  of  the  islands  of 
Oceania. 

Africa,  however,  has  been  the  classic  land  of  European 
expansion,  especially  since  1882.  Financial  difficulties,  insults 
to  the  flag  or  a  European  representative,  injury  to  a  country- 
man, disorders  along  the  borders  of  an  already  occupied 
region  (necessitating  seizure  of  territories  beyond  the  old 
borders  to  new  ones),  and  in  some  cases  little  more  than  a  race 
to  annex  lands  before  some  other  European  state  could  pick 
them  up  were  all  employed  as  moving  causes  for  European 
acquisitions  there.  As  a  sample  instance  of  what  has  occurred, 
the  British  entry  into  Egypt,  in  1882,  may  be  mentioned. 
Financial  troubles  and  a  massacre  of  Christians  were  the  more 
prominently  announced  causes,  although  considerations  of 
maritime  strategy  with  reference  to  the  Suez  Canal  may  have 

sion  surely  amounted  to  many  millions  of  square  miles,  held  in  one  fashion  or 
another,  with  a  present-day  population  of  several  hundred  millions. 
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had  something  to  do  with  the  British  action.  Nevertheless, 
a  statement  was  formally  made  that  Great  Britain  would 
soon  withdraw  from  Egypt.  Over  half  a  century  has  passed 
since  then,  during  all  of  which  time  (whatever  the  ostensible 
government  in  Egypt)  Great  Britain  has  retained  a  very 
substantial  interest  there.  This  is  only  one  example  of  many 
disclaimers  by  European  governments  of  any  intent  to  remain 
in  control  of  countries  which  they  had  occupied  as  a  result 
of  a  temporary  emergency,  when  in  fact  their  rule  continued 
indefinitely. 

If  the  same  or  similar  causes  had  had  like  effects  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  there  might  be  nothing  of  independent 
Hispanic  America  left.  Great  Britain  was  interested  in  the 
''general  welfare57  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Caribbean  coast 
of  Nicaragua — but  that  region  is  still  a  part  of  Nicaragua, 
even  if  Great  Britain  somewhat  grudgingly  let  go.  Insults 
to  the  flag  or  a  diplomatic  representative  have  been  numerous 
enough  to  have  swamped  Hispanic  America  with  conquest, 
from  the  Rio  Grande  to  Cape  Horn — for  example,  the  threat 
of  President  Zelaya  of  Nicaragua  to  shoot  the  British  minis- 
ter. Internal  disorder  and  injury  to  European  foreigners  have 
been  chronic  in  some  of  the  Hispanic  American  republics, 
especially  those  of  the  Caribbean.  And  yet,  there  has  been 
virtually  no  European  conquest  in  Hispanic  America.  Even 
if  the  nineteenth-century  balance  of  power  between  France 
and  England  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it,  that  factor  does 
not  seem  to  have  checked  European  expansion  in  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere.  So,  the  negative  argument  that  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  policy  of  the  United  States  must  have  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  lack  of  European  conquest  in  the  Amer- 
icas since  1823  is  almost  impossible  to  escape.  Furthermore, 
the  United  States,  on  a  number  of  occasions,  demonstrated  a 
willingness  to  take  positive  action  in  support  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  idea.  As  a  London  Times  editorial  of  1923  expressed 
it, 

"The  Monroe  doctrine,  like  all  broad  policies  loosely  ex- 
pressed, is  open  to  abuse.  But,  without  the  firing  of  a  shot,  it 
has  saved  South  America  from  foreign  invasion  for  a  hundred 
years.  That  is  its  abundant  justification  to  the  mind  and  the 
conscience  of  the  world."  l 
1  London  Times,  Dec.  1,  1923. 
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Thus,  Hispanic  America  felt  herself  to  be  in  a  position  of 
safety  behind  the  broad  back  of  Uncle  Sam— at  the  same 
time  that  she  stuck  pins  into  him  from  that  point  of  vantage! 

Events  in  connection  with  the  World  War,  1914-1918, 
may  have  ushered  in  a  new  period  in  the  relations  of  Hispanic 
America  with  other  countries.  Europe  has  continued  to  in- 
spire no  fear,  and  Hispanic  America  has  given  very  little 
attention  to  the  possibilities  of  Asiatic  aggression — to  Japan, 
in  other  words.  On  the  other  hand,  there  appears  to  have 
been  a  decline  in  the  fear  and  hatred  of  the  United  States 
and  at  least  some  slight  beginnings  in  the  way  of  rapproche- 
ment. During  the  World  War  the  United  States,  for  the  first 
time,  acquired  economic  preeminence  in  Hispanic  America 
in  trade  and  investment.  Social  relationships  also  began  to 
be  developed  on  a  greater  scale  than  formerly:  for  example^ 
Hispanic  American  students  now  came  to  the  United  States 
for  their  higher  education  in  increasing  numbers,  where  in 
other  years  they  had  gone  to  Europe.  More  important  still, 
perhaps,  was  a  new  prestige  which  the  United  States  had 
wron  in  connection  with  the  World  War. 

Formerly,  it  had  been  the  habit  of  Hispanic  Americans  to 
look  on  the  "  Yankees  "  as  a  nation  of  hucksters  and  traders, 
incapable  of  fair  and  honorable  fighting  at  anywhere  near 
equal  odds.  The  services  of  the  United  States  army  in  the 
World  War,  however,  made  a  deep  impression  upon  Hispanic 
America.  Whatever  others  thought  about  the  often  raised 
post-1918  query  as  to  "who  won  the  World  War/'"  Hispanic 
Americans  were  free  to  admit,  or  indeed  assert,  that  it  was 
the  additional  power  represented  by  the  troops  of  the  United 
States  wiiich  decided  the  issue.  And  there  is  nothing  in 
individualistic  Hispanic  America  quite  so  much  respected 
as  force.  Furthermore,  alone  among  the  greater  countries  in 
the  ranks  of  the  Allies,  the  United  States  took  nothing  in  the 
way  of  spoils — not  even  the  uncomfortable  mandate  of 
Armenia,  which  some  of  the  shrewd  European  statesmen 
wished  to  foist  upon  her.  Quite  evidently,  therefore,  there 
was  something  wrong  with  the  often  broached  theory  in 
Hispanic  America  concerning  the  aggressive  imperialism  of 
the  United  States. 

Whether  the  revised  attitude  of  Hispanic  America  toward 
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the  United  States  is  indicative  of  a  new  turn  in  Hispanic 
American  relations,  or  merely  a  momentary  break  in  the  old 
story  of  suspicion  and  hostility,  it  is  too  early  to  say.  It  is, 
however,  a  logical  step  in  the  direction  of  a  greater  inter- 
American  unity.  With  this  factor  in  mind,  it  is  appropriate, 
at  this  point,  to  review  the  subject  of  foreign  relations  within 
Hispanic  America  itself. 

Something  has  already  been  said  about  the  relations  of 
the  Hispanic  American  peoples  among  themselves.  There 
was,  for  example,  the  initial  triumph  of  " federalism/7  result- 
ing in  the  break-up  of  countries,  to  say  nothing  of  sectional- 
ism in  the  lands  which  emerged  as  outwardly  sovereign 
nations.  Innumerable  neighborhood  hostilities  developed 
over  local  issues,  the  most  prominent  of  which  were  boundary 
disputes.  It  had  not  been  necessary  for  Spain  to  mark  the 
provincial  boundaries  of  her  great  empire  with  precision,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  new  states  had  ample  material  for 
territorial  quarrels.  Many  were  adjusted  through  the  me- 
dium of  arbitration.  Argentina  and  Chile  were  for  nearly  a 
century  on  the  verge  of  war,  but,  at  length,  settled  the  last 
of  their  boundary  questions.  Brazil,  at  one  time  or  another 
touching  every  other  country  of  South  America  except  Chile, 
had  an  astonishing  record  in  boundary  settlements,  sharing 
in  no  fewer  than  ten  treaties,  three  arbitral  awards,  and  one 
accord,  to  adjust  one  portion  after  another  of  her  bound- 
aries.1 While  other  countries,  also,  have  reached  peaceful 
agreements  concerning  their  borders,  there  have  been  a  great 
many  instances  of  long-standing  enmities,  not  infrequently 
marked  by  war.  Some  of  these  issues  still  survive.2 

International  rivalries  on  other  scores  than  matters  of 
boundary  have  also  disturbed  the  relations  of  the  Hispanic 
American  countries  among  themselves.  The  most  widely 
known  wars  in  Hispanic  America  are  those  of  Brazil,  Argen- 
tina, and  Uruguay  against  Paraguay,  1865-1870, 3  and  Chile 
against  Peru  and  Bolivia,  1879-1881. 4  These,  however,  are 

1  Ganzert,  Frederic  William,  Brazil  as  a  factor  in  international  law,  M.A. 
thesis,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  1927. 

2  A  recent  illustration  was  the  war  of  Bolivia  and  Paraguay,  1932-1935. 

3  The  dates  usually  given,  although  Paraguay  declared  war  on  Brazil  in  1864. 

4  The  salient  facts  about  these  wars  are  set  forth  in  the  National  Histories 
Appendix. 
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merely  outstanding  examples.  There  have  been  hundreds  of 
lesser  wars  and  many  more  near-conflicts  stopping  short  of 
actual  warfare.  Revolutions  breaking  out  in  one  country 
have  crossed  international  boundaries  to  involve  others.1 
The  caudillo  of  one  nation  has  seized  opportunities  to  catch 
a  rival  caudillo  at  a  disadvantage.  Even  the  ABC  countries 
(Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Chile),  generally  regarded  as  the 
leading  republics  of  Hispanic  America,  have  had  several 
armed  controversies,  other  than  the  two  wars  named  above. 

Withal,  however,  there  has  continued  to  be  evidence  of 
an  underlying  Hispanic  American  solidarity.  In  the  face 
of  external  danger,  Hispanic  America  has  been  united.  To 
some  extent,  this  is  also  true  of  their  periods  of  anti-United 
States  "Yankeephobia.;;  Bolivar,  as  has  been  pointed  out, 
advocated  the  ideal  of  Hispanic  American  unity,  which  was 
one  of  the  basic  plans  he  had  in  calling  the  Panama  Congress 
of  1826.  With  all  or  part  of  the  same  idea,  there  have  been 
numerous  Hispanic  American  congresses  since  that  time. 
There  were  Mexican  attempts  at  a  revival  in  1831, 1838,  and 
1840.  Other  congresses  of  at  least  a  number  of  the  Hispanic 
American  countries  have  been  held  as  follows:  lima,  1847; 
Santiago,  1856;  Lima,  1864;  Lima,  1878;  Caracas,  1883; 
Montevideo,  1888;  Caracas,  1911;  and  Buenos  Aires,  1917. 
This,  indeed,  is  only  a  partial  list;  in  Central  America  alone, 
there  have  been  congresses  almost  too  numerous  to  mention. 
Some  factor  of  foreign  danger  was  often  the  occasion  of  these 
conferences  being  called.  Li  addition  to  purely  defensive 
measures  taken  in  them,  however,  there  have  been  other 
results.  There  has  been  a  development  of  what  may  properly 
be  called  a  Hispanic  American  international  law.  And  cer- 
tainly the  habit  of  association  has  kept  alive  their  feeling  of 
a  common  interest. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century,  a  new  project 
of  association  was  developed,  involving  the  inclusion  of  the 
United  States:  Pan-Americanism.  Fathered  in  the  United 
States  by  James  G.  Elaine,  one  of  the  foremost  political  fig- 
ures of  the  times  in  his  country,  Pan- Americanism  stood  for 
a  recognition  of  American  solidarity  among  the  independent 
nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Congresses  have  been 

1  This  has  been  a  notorious  factor  of  Central  American  history. 
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held  to  date  as  follows:  Washington,  1889;  Mexico,  1901; 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  1906;  Buenos  Aires,  1910:  Santiago,  1923; 
Havana,  1927;  Montevideo,  1933;  and  Buenos  Aires,  1936. 
These  have  been  supplemented  by  congresses  on  some  one 
phase  or  another  of  interest,  such  as  financial  matters  and 
education. 

It  has  been  the  fashion,  both  in  the  United  States  and  His- 
panic America,  to  decry  or  even  ridicule  Pan-Americanism. 
It  suffers,  also,  from  the  fact  that  the  United  States  is  so 
much  more  powerful  than  the  other  republics  that  the  asso- 
ciation is  somewhat  out  of  balance.  Furthermore,  there  is  a 
naturally  greater  feeling  of  kinship  among  the  southern 
peoples,  one  with  another,  than  between  any  of  them  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  This  tends  to  hinder  com- 
plete cooperation  in  the  adjustment  of  any  matter  which 
might  arise  between  one  of  their  countries  and  the  United 
States.  In  other  words,  there  is  not  yet  a  sufficient  founda- 
tion in  mutual  confidence  for  any  serious  reliance  to  be  placed 
upon  Pan-Americanism  in  greater  affairs. 

Nevertheless,  it  has  already  accomplished  much.  A  great 
deal  has  been  done  to  harmonize  the  activities  of  the  Ameri- 
can countries  along  certain  lines.  For  example,  postal  rates 
in  most  of  the  republics  are  the  same  for  a  letter  addressed 
to  a  destination  in  other  countries  within  the  union  as  they 
are  for  those  within  the  country  itself.  In  like  manner,  many 
of  the  coinage  systems  of  the  Western-Hemisphere  nations 
have  been  adjusted  to  one  another.  These  are  possibly 
straws  to  show  which  way  the  wind  is  blowing,  The  greatest 
potential  importance  of  Pan- Americanism,  however,  is  that 
it  has  served  as  a  platform  for  something  which  may  even- 
tually blossom  forth  into  a  pact  of  real  consequence.  Just 
as  Bolivar  attained  to  fame,  in  part,  as  Hispanic  America 
evolved  toward  his  ideals,  so  may  Pan-Americanism  grow, 
although  it  may,  indeed,  come  to  fulfillment  of  its  purposes 
under  another  name. 

In  recent  years,  events  have  taken  place  in  Hispanic 
America  which  may  point  the  way  for  the  evolution  of  the 
Pan-American  idea.  In  1920  Baltasar  Brum,  then  president 
of  Uruguay,  delivered  a  famous  address  on  international 
questions  whose  main  tenets  have  since  been  dignified  with 
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the  term  the  "  Bruin  Doctrine."  He  characterized  the  League 
of  Nations  as  a  European  affair,  and  held  that  the  republics 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere  should  not  give  it  their  serious 
support.  Instead,  he  asserted,  they  should  have  a  league  of 
their  own.  Commenting  on  the  suspicion  that  had  prevented 
any  whole-hearted  cooperation  of  the  Hispanic  American 
countries  with  the  United  States,  Brum  showed  that  the 
same  kinds  of  aggression  with  which  Hispanic  America 
charged  the  United  States  had  been  indulged  in  by  the  His- 
panic American  countries  in  their  relations  with  one  another. 
He  then  proposed  that  the  foundation  stone  of  an  American 
league  should  be  an  enlarged  Monroe  Doctrine,  which  should 
include  territorial  guarantees  for  all  of  the  republics  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  In  other  words,  there  were  to  be  no 
further  conquests  by  American  countries  as  against  other 
American  countries.  And  America  was  to  keep  to  herself, 
and  not  mingle  in  the  wars  and  ructions  of  the  other  hemi- 
sphere. 

The  Brum  Doctrine  has  stirred  up  considerable  interest  in 
all  parts  of  the  Americas.  Franklin  Roosevelt,  president  of 
the  United  States,  for  example,  has  implied  something 
vaguely  similar  in  his  so-called  "Good  neighbor"  policy,  re- 
inforcing his  idea  with  a  visit  to  Buenos  Aires  in  1936,  while 
a  Pan-American  congress  was  in  session  there.  For  the  same 
reasons  that  Pan-Americanism,  is  not  yet  a  powerful  institu- 
tion, however,  the  time  has  not  come  for  the  American  league 
of  nations  to  be  established  along  the  lines  that  Brum  sug- 
gested. Nevertheless,  most  decidedly,  it  is  a  possibility — 
and  a  hope — for  the  future. 


CHAPTER   IX 

RELATIONS   OF   THE   CARIBBEAN   REPUBLICS  AND    THE 

UNITED   STATES 

OF  prime  importance  and  interest  in  the  story  of  Hispanic 
America,  have  been  the  relations  with  the  outside  world  of 
the  republics  of  the  Caribbean,  that  ever  vital  key  to  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  They  are  inextricably  involved  with 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  idea  of  the  United  States.  Indeed,  it 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  Caribbean  has  been  the  heart 
and  centre  of  Monroe  Doctrine  policies. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  pronouncement  of  1823,  though 
having  an  immediate  connection  with  the  Spanish  American 
wars  of  independence  and  other  possibilities  of  European 
aggression  at  that  time  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  was  in 
line  with  the  point  of  view  the  United  States  had  adopted 
from  the  very  first.  The  then  none  too  powerful  North 
American  republic  not  only  favored  the  "no  entangling 
alliance"  policy,  but  also  felt  something  of  a  fear  and  hatred 
of  European  countries  and  their  monarchical  systems  of 
government.1  As  actually  made,  the  statement  of  the  doc- 
trine contained  two  main  tenets.  Referring  to  the  continental 
European  monarchies,  it  reads : 

"We  should  consider  any  attempt  on  their  part  to  extend  their 
system  to  any  portion  of  this  hemisphere  as  dangerous  to  our 
peace  and  safety." 

Elsewhere,  it  asserted  that  the  American  continents  were 
"henceforth  not  to  be  considered  as  subjects  for  future 
colonization"  by  any  of  the  European  powers.  Taken  to- 
gether, what  with  the  words  "system33  and  "colonization," 
it  virtually  forbade  any  further  European  annexations  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  Another  paragraph  disclaimed 
any  intention  to  interfere  with  "the  existing  colonies  or 
dependencies  of  any  European  power.33 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  idea  has  often  been  confused  with 

1  For  a  discussion  of  the  immediate  background  of  the  announcement  of 
the  doctrine,  see  the  Chapman  Colonial  volume,  chapter  XVI. 
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the  factor  of  the  amount  of  help  it  may  have  rendered  His- 
panic America,  both  during  the  Spanish  American  wars  of 
independence  and  since.  It  has  helped  Hispanic  America,  but 
the  benevolent  feature  never  was,  and  is  not,  the  primary 
purpose  of  the  doctrine.  Its  fundamental  idea  has  always 
been  the  security  of  the  United  States.  In  this  all-important 
respect,  the  Monroe  Doctrine  has  not  "changed/7  as  so  often 
alleged.  It  is  the  same  doctrine,  with  changes  merely  in  its 
applications. 

During  most  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine was  a  sleeping,  almost  moribund,  policy  of  the  United 
States,  in  so  far  as  a  direct  employment  of  the  idea  was 
concerned.  Europe  was  too  busy  at  home  (in  the  aftermath 
of  the  wars  of  the  period),  France  and  Great  Britain  were 
each  a  check  upon  the  other  in  American,  affairs,  and  the 
United  States  was  too  weak  to  insist  overmuch  against  minor 
violations  of  the  doctrine.  After  the  Civil  War  of  the  United 
States,  however,  the  doctrine  began  to  stir  and  awaken.  Two 
famous  early  instances  of  the  application  of  the  doctrine 
have  already  been  mentioned,  those  with  respect  to  the 
French  in  Mexico  and  the  Spaniards  in  Hispaniola,  both  at 
the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  with  United  States  pressure  being 
crowned  with  success,  immediately  following  the  conclusion 
of  the  American  domestic  conflict.1 

As  already  pointed  out,  Germany  altered  the  entire  inter- 
national aspect,  with  her  growing  strength  at  the  close  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  especially  in  the  quarter  century 
preceding  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War.  A  vigorous  re- 
vival of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  idea  was  one  of  the  natural 
consequences  of  United  States  policy.  A  vital  test  of  its 
efficacy  was  provided  in  the  Venezuelan  debt  controversy 
of  1902-1903,  which  merits  review. 

The  diplomacy  of  the  lesser  Hispanic  American  states, 
notably  those  of  the  Caribbean,  has  largely  been  concerned 
with  questions  of  the  settlement  of  foreign  claims,  as  a  result 
of  an  inevitable  foreign  economic  exploitation.  It  is  "inevi- 
table," because  the  natives  of  these  countries  give  their 
attention  to  politics,  far  more  than  they  do  to  business, 
leaving  it  to  the  foreigners  to  handle  this  somewhat  despised 

1  Cf .  supra,  126-127. 
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factor  among  their  institutions.  The  game  of  politics,  how- 
ever, never  provides  enough  in  rewards  to  satisfy  all  those 
who 'desire  to  feed  themselves  at  the  public  crib.  Some,  who 
get  a  little,  want  more.  But  there  are  great  numbers  who  get 
nothing  at  all,  and  they  are  pretty  certain  to  turn  up  in  the 
ranks  of  the  "outs,"  if  any  chance  is  afforded  them  of  re- 
placing the  "ins." 

In  the  caudillo-managed  republics  of  the  Caribbean,  there 
is  just  one  way  by  which  those  who  are  "out"  can  get  "in," 
and  that  is  by  revolution.  If  there  is  a  revolution,  property 
is  likely  to  be  destroyed,  and,  since  the  foreigners  control  a 
great  amount  of  it,  their  interests  generally  suffer.  They 
can,  of  course,  bring  actions  at  law  in  the  courts  of  the  coun- 
try, but  very  few  of  them  would  be  silly  enough  to  do  so. 
The  courts  of  these  countries  are  notoriously  lacking  in 
credit,  and  it  is  a  practical  certainty  that  a  foreign  claim 
against  the  government  would  fail  to  be  met,  ninety-nine 
times  in  a  hundred;  indeed,  one  may  reasonably  doubt  if  it 
would  be  honored  once.  The  caudillo  would  virtually  make 
the  decision,  and  he  would  not  decide  against  himself.  Even 
in  a  country  not  dominated  by  a  caudillo,  the  prospects  of  a 
foreigner's  obtaining  justice  through  the  medium  of  litiga- 
tion are  practically  nil.  In  this  situation,  foreign  business 
men  have  nothing  but  their  own  ingenuity  and  the  backing 
of  their  governments  on  which  to  rely  for  protection. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century,  Venezuela  was  in  the  grip  of 
one  of  the  most  notorious  caudillos  of  Hispanic  American 
history,  Cipriano  Castro.  Because  of  his  repeated  violations 
of  international  law,  he  presently  found  himself  confronted 
by  the  claims  of  eleven  foreign  governments  on  behalf  of 
their  citizens  or  subjects.  Great  Britain  and  Germany 
agreed  to  act  together,  and,  in  December  1902,  issued  de- 
mands upon  Venezuela.  The  Castro  government  insisted 
that  the  matters  in  issue  should  be  passed  upon  by  a  Vene- 
zuelan commission,  which  the  two  powers  quite  naturally 
rejected  as  a  "frivolous"  attempt  at  evasion.  They  informed 
the  United  States  that  they  intended  to  use  force,  but  not  to 
acquire  any  territory. 

Not  yet  certain  what  policy  it  should  follow,  the  United 
States  government  made  no  objection,  though  without  for- 
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mally  approving  the  action  of  these  two  powers,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  insisted  there  should  be  no  annexations  of  Vene- 
zuelan territory.  Soon  afterward;  Great  Britain  and  Ger- 
many announced  a  blockade  of  Venezuelan  ports  as  against 
all  the  world.  That  hit  the  United  States,  and  brought  the 
Washington  authorities  to  a  quick  decision  as  to  what  this 
country  should  do.  The  Roosevelt  government  informed  the 
two  powers  that  the  United  States  could  not  consent  to  a 
blockade  as  against  neutrals.  This  virtually  meant  that 
there  must  be  no  blockade,  as  a  blockade  against  Venezuelan 
ships,  almost  non-existent,  would  have  been  a  vacuous  fu- 
tility. Just  a  few  years  before,  in  1895-1896,  Great  Britain 
had  had  a  practical  demonstration  of  the  lengths  to  which 
the  United  States  would  go  in  upholding  her  position  on  an 
American  question,  when  the  latter  threatened  war  unless 
the  former  would  consent  to  arbitration  of  her  boundary 
controversy  with  Venezuela.1  So,  Great  Britain  now  with- 
drew her  insistence  on  the  blockade.  Germany  persisted  for 
a  while,  but  at  length  also  yielded  to  the  pressure  brought  to 
bear  by  the  United  States.2 

Not  only  was  the  Venezuelan  debt  controversy  a  notable 
victory  for  the  Monroe  Doctrine  idea,  but  it  was  also  in  the 
background  of  the  development  of  the  so-called  Roosevelt 
Corollary,  the  most  important  feature  in  the  applications  of 
the  doctrine  in  the  twentieth  century.  This  appeared  in 
four  statements  of  President  Roosevelt,  occurring  in  Ms 
annual  messages  to  Congress  of  1901,  1902,  1904,  and  1905. 

1  This  is  mentioned  briefly  infra,  293-294. 

2  An  interesting  story  is  told  of  the  way  in  which  Theodore  Roosevelt  himself 
intervened  to  force  the  withdrawal  of  the  German  blockade.   It  is  said  that 
he  called  in  the  German  ambassador  and  told  him  that  unless  Germany 
would  consent  to  arbitration,  he  would  give  orders  at  noon,  ten  days  later, 
for  the  American  fleet  under  Admiral  Dewey  to  proceed  to  Venezuela,  to 
prevent  any  occupation  of  Venezuelan  territory.  A  week  later,  Roosevelt  met 
the  German  ambassador  again,  and  on  learning  that  nothing  had  yet  been 
done  about  raising  the  blockade  he  gave  the  German  government  forty-eight 
hours  to  do  it.  He  remarked,  however,  that  he  had  no  desire  to  appear  publicly 
to  put  pressure  on  the  government  of  the  kaiser,  and  said  that  if  Germany 
would  raise  the  blockade  he  would  announce  that  the  kaiser  had  "offered"  to 
arbitrate.   Within  thirty-six  hours  Germany  reversed  her  policy — and  Roose- 
velt gave  out  a  statement  in  which  he  praised  William  II  for  his  "peaceful 
inclinations"  as  manifested  by  his  offer  of  arbitration  of  the  issue  between 
Venezuela  and  Germany!  The  story  is  told  in  Thayer,  William  Roscoe,  The  life 
and  letters  of  John  Hay  (2v.  Boston  and  New  York,  1915),  286-288.    It_is 
contradicted,  although  not  convincingly,  by  several  authorities.     Cf.  Hill, 
123-147. 
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In  the  1901  message  he  said  that  coercion  employed  against 
Hispanic  America  by  European  powers  was  not  contrary  to 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  provided  there  were  no  acquisitions  of 
territory.  In  the  1902  message,  issued  just  prior  to  the  peak 
moment  of  the  Venezuelan  debt  controversy,  Roosevelt 
attacked  another  angle  of  the  situation.  As  he  put  it,  each 
American  state  should  maintain  order  and  discharge  its 
obligations  to  foreigners,  and,  if  so,  it  would  have  nothing  to 
fear.  In  other  words,  he  recognized  that  rights  in  interna- 
tional law  were  being  violated  by  countries  like  the  Castro- 
ridden  Venezuela.  The  most  important  of  the  four  messages, 
however,  was  the  one  of  1904,  after  the  Venezuelan  affair, 
by  which  time  the  Roosevelt  government  had  begun  to  see 
ahead  more  clearly  than  it  had  done  in  1901  and  1902.  The 
significant  language  of  this  statement  is  worth  repeating, 
as  follows : 

"Chronic  wrongdoing,  or  an  impotence  which  results  in  the 
general  loosening  of  the  ties  of  civilized  society,  may  in  America, 
as  elsewhere,  ultimately  require  intervention  by  some  civilized 
nation,  and  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  the  adherence  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine  may  force  the  United 
States,  however  reluctantly,  in  flagrant  cases  of  such  wrong- 
doing or  impotence,  to  the  exercise  of  an  international  police 
power."  1 

Commonly  called  the  "Big  Stick "  policy  at  the  time  it  was 
announced,  this  has  been  the  fundamental  underlying  factor 
in  the  Monroe  Doctrine  activities  of  the  United  States,  ever 
since.  It  was  supplemented  by  the  statement  of  1905,  in 
which  Roosevelt  said  that  attempts  of  foreign  nations  to 
collect  debts  in  Hispanic  America  would  embarrass  the 
United  States,  as  they  might  in  fact  lead  to  acquisitions  of 
territory.  He  therefore  hoped  that  the  European  powers 
would  not  make  use  of  armed  intervention  for  this  purpose. 
In  diplomatic  language,  this  was  as  much  as  to  say  that 
Europe  must  not  employ  force.  It  showed  how  far  Roosevelt 
had  come  since  1901,  for  it  directly  reversed  the  statement 
he  had  made  then.  It  also  revealed  what  may  be  called  the 
historical-mindedness  of  Theodore  Roosevelt.  By  1905,  he 

United  States,  Congressional  recwd,  XXXIX  (Washington,  1905),  19,  is 
one  of  a  number  of  places  where  this  statement  may  be  found. 
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must  have  given  no  little  study  to  the  subject  of  European 
aggressions  in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  learning  that  the 
same  kinds  of  difficulties  there,  as  those  between  European 
states  and  Hispanic  America,  had  produced  annexations  and 
" spheres  of  influence"  on  a  colossal  scale.1  Roosevelt  meant 
to  avoid  a  similar  outcome  in  the  Americas. 

These  Roosevelt  declarations,  especially  the  extremely 
important  1904  statement,  have  given  a  new  turn  to  the 
Monroe  Doctrine.  In  effect,  the  Roosevelt  Corollary  asserts 
that  the  United  States  will  intervene  in  Hispanic  America, 
if  necessary  in  order  to  avoid  European  intervention.  On  this 
basis,  the  United  States  has,  since  that  time,  employed  armed 
intervention  in  Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Nicaragua, 
Haiti,  and  Mexico,  to  say  nothing  of  pressure  brought  to 
bear  in  numerous  instances  which  have  stopped  short  of  the 
use  of  force.  Indeed,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  has  become  the  Roosevelt  Corollary,  despite 
several  minor  twists  and  turns  hereinafter  considered. 

Following  the  Roosevelt  messages,  European  powers  have 
given  a  virtual  assent  to  this  new  Monroe  Doctrine  expres- 
sion, refraining  from  interventions  themselves,  but  vigorously 
urging  the  United  States  to  engage  in  them.  Many  European 
individuals  have  gone  even  further,  insisting  that  the  United 
States  ought,  to  annex  those  Hispanic  American  countries 
which  are  chronically  unstable  and  lacking  in  integrity  in 
international  affairs.  In  other  words,  they  would  be  very 
happy  to  see  their  business  interests  safeguarded  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  United  States.  In  recent  years,  if  trouble  oc- 
curred somewhere  in  the  Caribbean  area,  European  pres- 
sure was  brought  to  bear,  not  only  in  the  country  concerned, 
but  also  in  Washington.  Eventually,  and  unwillingly,  the 
United  States  was  forced  to  act.  As  Calvin  Coolidge  once 
expressed  it: 

"For  many  generations  international  law  has  recognized  that 
a  government  has  an  interest  in  its  citizens  and  their  property 
and  is  under  a  moral  duty  to  protect  them  wherever  they  are 
.  .  .  Sending  marine  forces  is  not  regarded  as  war.  Our  govern- 
ment does  not  like  to  do  this  and  avoids  it  when  possible.  But  if 
we  failed  to  do  it  ...  European  governments  would  send 
their  forces  there  to  protect  their  corresponding  interests.  Our 
1For  a  discussion  of  this  factor,  cf.  supra,  134-136. 
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forces  are  not  in  any  country  because  we  want  ^  them  there. 

They  are  there  because  of  our  obligation  under  international 

law."  1 

Since  the  time  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  there  have  been  a 
number  of  still  further  modifications  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
from  the  standpoint  of  its  application.  Noteworthy  among 
them  was  the  Lodge  Corollary  of  1912,  In  1911,  certain  Jap- 
anese subjects,  who  were  in  fact  in  a  position  of  close  rela- 
tionship to  the  Japanese  government,  were  offered  property 
around  Magdalena  Bay,  in  Baja  California,  Mexico.  Mag- 
dalena  Bay,  an  almost  unused  port,  is  one  of  the  finest  har- 
bors on  the  Pacific  coast,  admirably  adapted  for  a  naval  base 
for  any  strong  power  which  might  possess  it.  When  news  of 
this  Japanese  venture  was  received  in  Washington,  there  was 
considerable  alarm,  lest  it  might  be  the  preliminary  to  a  Jap- 
anese naval  occupation,  which  would  be  a  very  serious  matter 
indeed  for  the  United  States.  In  course  of  the  discussions, 
Senator  Lodge  introduced  a  resolution  in  the  Senate  about 
it.  In  his  original  resolution,  Senator  Lodge  employed  the 
phrase  "any  corporation  or  association  which  has  such  re- 
lation to  another  Government."  As  amended,  this  part  of  the 
statement  was  covered  by  the  single  word  "potential." 
Following  is  the  resolution  in  final  form. 

"Resolved,  that  when  any  harbor  or  other  place  in  the  Amer- 
ican continents  is  so  situated  that  the  occupation  thereof  for 

1  Coolidge,  Calvin,  "Comment  on  timely  topics,"  in  Oakland  (Calif.)  Trib- 
une, Jan.  5,  1931. 

One  does  not  have  to  take  Coolidge's  word  for  it  that  the  United  States  en- 
gages in  these  interventions  unwillingly.  The  barest  common  sense  shows  that 
he  was  right.  How  so?  To  ask  a  few  questions  will  be  enough  to  provide  the 
answer.  Is  intervention  popular  in  the  United  States?  Do  parties  in  power 
allude  to  interventions  in  terms  of  pride,  or  do  they  try  to  excuse  them?  Do 
parties  out  of  power  promise  bigger  and  better  interventions  if  they  get  in  office, 
or  do  they  denounce  them?  Everybody  knows  the  answers.  Interventions  are 
not  a  good  electoral  maneuver.  Yet,  they  take  place.  That  being  the  case,  one 
must  give  more  credit  to  United  States  politicians  than  most  persons  do,  if  he 
believes  these  interventions  are  not  grudgingly  entered  into.  One  can  under- 
stand why  a  Hispanic  American,  under  the  impulse  of  fear  of  United  States 
imperialism  (together  with  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  workings  of  United  States 
politics),  might  find  something  aggressively  sinister  in  them,  but  it  is  impossible 
that  any  honest,  intelligent,  well-informed  citizen  of  the  United  States  should 
think  so,  if  he  gives  the  matter  the  slightest  consideration.  Those  who  are  ac- 
customed to  read  certain  scandal  sheets  which  pass  for  journals  interested  in 
foreign  affairs  may  be  struck  with  surprise  by  this  statement,  but  it  is  true.  Not 
only  is  it  the  only  logical  conclusion,  but  it  is  also  amply  borne  out  by  any 
study  of  official  United  States  correspondence  with  reference  to  the  interven- 
tions. 
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naval  or  military  purposes  might  threaten  the  communications 
or  the  safety  of  the  United  States,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  could  not  see,  without  grave  concern,  the  actual 
or  potential  possession  of  such  harbor  or  other  place  by  any 
Government,  not  American,  as  to  give  that  Government  prac- 
tical power  of  control  for  naval  or  military  purposes."  1 

The  resolution  passed,  and  thereby  added  two  new  features 
to  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Most  important  of  all,  it  extended 
the  interdict  against  foreign  aggressions  in  the  Americas  to 
every  power  of  the  other  hemisphere — with  Japan  particu- 
larly in  mind.  It  also  applied  the  doctrine  to  citizens  and 
subjects  of  Eastern  Hemisphere  governments,  so  that  there 
might  be  no  covert  entry  into  an  American  country  by  way 
of  a  subterfuge. 

More  in  line  with  the  Roosevelt  Corollary  were  certain 
modifications  of  later  administrations,  notably  under  Wilson 
and  Hoover,  and  perhaps  also  including  the  so-called  "Good 
neighbor  "  policy  of  Franklin  Roosevelt. 

Since  open  intervention  under  the  Roosevelt  Corollary  was 
unpopular  and  undesirable  from  many  standpoints,  nu- 
merous devices  were  employed  to  avoid  it,  while  at  the  same 
time  warding  off  European  (or  Asiatic)  intervention.  The 
Taft  administration  (1909-1913)  was  especially  prominent 
in  its  use  of  what  has  been  called  a  "  preventive  policy13  to 
avert  revolution,  and  therefore  the  necessity  for  an  interven- 
tion. This  involved  the  United  States  in  an  almost  constant 
and  annoying  intermeddling  in  the  affairs  of  Caribbean 
countries,  placing  the  United  States  minister  in  a  position 
of  political  importance  very  nearly  on  a  par  with  that  of 
the  president  of  the  republic  to  which  he  was  accredited. 
Succeeding  administrations  adopted  the  same  method  to  a 
greater  or  lesser  extent,  introducing  what  might  properly  be 
called  a  mild  form  of  indirect  intervention  by  the  United 
States.  It  remained  for  the  Wilson  administration  to  devise 
an  even  more  efficacious  plan  for  the  avoidance  of  revolution 
in  Hispanic  America,  however. 

The  Wilson  administration  (1913-1921)  was  the  first 
Democratic  government  of  the  United  States  in  the  twenti- 

1  United  States,  Congressional  record,  XLVTII  (Washington,  1912),  part  X, 
10,046. 
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eth  century.  In  the  campaign  of  1912,  Democratic  orators 
had  made  a  great  point  of  the  "imperialism"  of  the  Repub- 
lican party.  Woodrow  Wilson  himself,  in  his  Birmingham 
speech,  had  denounced  the  intervention  in  Nicaragua,  which 
had  occurred  during  the  Taft  administration,  and  had  prom- 
ised that  if  he  were  elected  president  the  marines  would  be 
taken  out  of  that  country.  He  was  elected,  and  he  did  not 
take  the  marines  out  of  Nicaragua.  Indeed,  no  period  of 
United  States  history  was  so  prolific  in  armed  intervention 
in  Hispanic  America  as  the  eight  years  of  the  Wilson  presi- 
dency. In  addition  to  the  retention  of  the  marines  in  Nica- 
ragua, armed  forces  were  also  sent  into  Haiti,  the  Dominican 
Republic,  Cuba,  and  twice  into  Mexico.  This  was  not  be- 
cause Woodrow  Wilson  was  a  " hypocrite77  or  an  "imperi- 
alist/' as  he  was  often  called  in  Hispanic  America,  but  be- 
cause, as  president  of  the  United  States,  he  learned  that  he 
was  something  more  than  a  Democrat  or  Republican.  When 
faced  with  the  facts,  he  had  to  deal  with  them  in  an  American 
way,  and  not  merely  as  a  party  issue. 

Indeed,  both  of  the  great  political  parties  in  the  United 
States  are  alike  with  respect  to  intervention  policies — sub- 
stantially, at  least.  When  in  power,  they  handle  situations 
in  virtually  the  same  way,  and  when  out  they  criticize  the 
actions  which  they  themselves  duplicated  in  an  earlier  ad- 
ministration. Thus,  the  Republican  " horror37  over  " Demo- 
cratic imperialism/7  in  the  presidential  campaigns  of  1916 
and  1920,  and,  conversely,  the  Democratic  "horror"  at  most 
other  elections  in  the  present  century.  It  is  a  somewhat  ludi- 
crous fact  that  the  politicians  out  of  power  are  seriously 
shocked  by  the  iniquities  of  the  "  ins ;7  only  once  in  four  years, 
being  rather  passive  spectators  the  other  three! 

To  be  sure,  imperialism  is  more  often  associated  with  the 
Republicans  in  the  popular  mind,  but  this  is  easily  ac- 
counted for,  despite  the  actual  lack  of  difference  between 
them  and  the  Democrats.  The  Republicans  have  been  in 
power  most  of  the  time  in  the  present  century,  and  usually 
in  periods  of  relative  peace  and  prosperity,  when  "  issues " 
had  to  be  found  by  their  opponents.  The  Democrats  have 
held  the  presidency  only  under  Woodrow  Wilson  and  Frank- 
lin Roosevelt,  but  the  actual  interventions  during  the  rule 
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of  the  former  were  overshadowed  by  the  greater  importance 
of  the  World  War;  while,  under  the  latter,  people's  minds 
were  more  prominently  concerned  with  the  continuingly  bad 
economic  situation.  So  the  following  may  be  laid  down  as 
general  rules  of  United  States  policy: 

Interventions  are  not  a  matter  of  party  policies.  Both  parties 
dislike  them. 

A  government  of  either  party,  when  in  power,  if  faced  by  the 
problem  of  outside  intervention,  will  choose  the  unpleasant 
alternative  of  a  United  States  intervention,  rather  than  risk 
what  might  be  a  virtual  abandonment  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

Despite  the  number  of  interventions  in  which  the  Wilson 
administration  actually  engaged,  it  did  not  enjoy  being 
placed  in  a  position  so  contrary  to  the  electoral  promises  of 
1912,  and  it  presently  found  a  practical  way  out.  This  was  to 
support  governments  in  power  as  against  revolution.  A  prec- 
edent existed  in  the  case  of  Central  America,  in  the  treaties 
of  1907.  At  a  conference  of  the  Central  American  republics, 
held  that  year  in  Washington,  it  had  been  agreed  that  no 
government  coming  into  power  by  virtue  of  a  revolution 
would  be  recognized  by  any  of  the  others,  and  the  United 
States,  though  not  directly  a  party  to  the  treaties;  had  given 
a  kind  of  paternal  sanction  to  them.  In  1913,  Wilson  refused 
to  recognize  Huerta,  who  had  overthrown  the  Madero  govern- 
ment in  Mexico.  This,  however,  was  more  from  moral  shock 
over  the  manner  of  that  revolution  itself  than  from,  any  as 
yet  developed  policy.  Then  followed  the  numerous  already 
mentioned  intervention  experiences  of  the  Wilson  adminis- 
tration, "horrifyingly"  cited  by  the  Republicans  in  the 
presidential  campaign  of  1916.  But  at  the  time  of  the  Cuban 
revolution  of  1917,  the  Washington  authorities  were  ready 
with  the  device,  toward  which  they  had  been  evolving  over 
the  past  ten  years. 

Cuba  had  held  an  all  too  typical  Hispanic  American  presi- 
dential election  in  the  fall  of  1916.  In  a  country  with  a 
normally  great  Liberal  majority,  with  an  overwhelmingly 
popular  candidate  in  Jose  Miguel  G6mez,  the  Liberals  had 
nevertheless  "lost"  the  election.  Mario  Garcia  Menocal, 
incumbent  in  the  presidency  and  the  Conservative 
standard-bearer,  won  in  an  election  which  was  notoriously 
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fraudulent,  even  for  Hispanic  America.  Both  sides  were 
guilty,  but  the  Menocal  government  was  in  a  position  to 
count  the  votes,  and  so  carried  the  day.1 

Shortly  thereafter,  in  February  1917,  the  Liberals  went  out 
in  revolution,  with  very  good  hopes  of  victory,  if  they  should 
have  nothing  more  to  encounter  than  the  government  of 
Menocal.  It  turned  out  otherwise,  however,  because  the 
United  States  rescued  Menocal.  After  a  number  of  ^  unsuc- 
cessful efforts  to  adjust  the  matter  without  a  conflict,  the 
Washington  authorities  came  out  publicly  on  the  side  of 
Menocal,  announcing  that  the  United  States  gave  its  "con- 
fidence and  support"  only  to  constitutional  governments, 
opposing  those  which  came  to  power  through  the  medium  of 
revolution  or  other  illegal  means.  The  full  statement  is  as 
follows: 

"The  Government  of  the  United  States  has  received  with  the 
greatest  apprehension  the  reports  which  have  come  to  it  to  the 
effect  that  there  exists  organized  revolt  against  the  Government 
of  Cuba  in  several  provinces  and  that  several  towns  have  been 
seized  by  the  insurrectionists. 

"  Reports  such  as  these  of  insurrection  against  constituted 
Government  cannot  be  considered  except  as  of  the  most ^ serious 
nature  since  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  given  its 
confidence  and  support  only  to  Governments  established  through 
legal  and  constitutional  methods. 

"During  the  past  four  years,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  has  clearly  and  definitely  set  forth  its  position  in  regard 
to  the  recognition  of  Governments  which  have  come  into  power 
through  revolution  and  other  illegal  methods  and  at  this  time 
desires  to  emphasize  its  position  in  regard  to  the  present  situa- 
tion in  Cuba.  Its  friendship  for  the  Cuban  people,  which  has 
been  shown  on  repeated  occasions,  and  the  duties  which  are 
incumbent  upon  it  on  account  of  the  agreement  between  the 
two  countries  force  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to 
make  clear  its  future  policy  at  this  time."  2 

1  "It  is  said  that  there  were  over  a  million  names  on  the  voting  lists  and  that 
about  eight  hundred  thousand  votes  were  cast.  Yety  three  years  later  the  census 
was  to  show  that  there  were  only  477,786  eligible  voters  in  Cuba.  And  the  elec- 
tion was  close!  That  speaks  for  itself, — and  for  both  parties."  Chapman,  353- 
354.   For  the  full  story  of  the  elections  and  the  ensuing  revolution,  see  Ibid., 
346-385. 

2  Robert  Lansing  [secretary  of  state]  to  William  Elliott  Gonzales  [United 
States  minister  to  Cuba],  Feb.  13,  1917,  in  United  States,  Papers  relating  to  the 
foreign  relations  of  the  United  States,  1917  (Washington,  1926),  356.    Minister 
Gonzales  was  directed  to  publish  this  statement  "as  coming  from  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States." 
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The  position  taken  by  the  Wilson  government  condemned 
the  Liberal  revolution  in  Cuba  to  inevitable  defeat.  It  was 
supplemented  by  actual  aid  in  the  sale  of  arms  and  munitions 
to  Menocal,  while  an  interdict  was  placed  upon  the  revolu- 
tionaries. Without  the  facilities  for  the  purchase  of  military 
supplies,  and,  in  the  face  of  the  action  of  the  United  States, 
without  credit,  the  Liberals  could  not  possibly  win.  United 
States  troops  were,  indeed,  landed  to  protect  foreign  inter- 
ests, occupying  the  city  of  Santiago  and  several  other  towns 
in  eastern  Cuba,  but  not  engaging  in  any  battles.  But  they 
were  not  needed  by  the  Conservatives.  A  piece  of  paper  had 
already  accomplished  as  much  as  an  army  could  have 
done. 

The  method  pursued  by  the  Wilson  government  in  1917, 
which  may  fairly  be  called  that  of  the  Wilson  Corollary  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine — or  really  of  the  Roosevelt  Corollary — 
was  a  definite  policy  of  United  States  governments  for  some 
years  after  Wilson.  Harding  and  Coolidge  adopted  it.  So 
did  Hoover,  although  not  always  willing  to  back  it  up  with 
force;  thus,  for  example,  he  permitted  a  victorious  revolution 
in  Salvador  to  establish  itself.  Franklin  Roosevelt  seemingly 
abandoned  it,  but  in  the  case  of  Cuba,  when  serious  difficul- 
ties were  encountered,  returned  to  it  again.  Whenever  em- 
ployed, it  very  greatly  cut  down  the  number  of  revolutions  in 
the  disturbed  Caribbean  area,  defeating  those  which  broke 
out  and  preventing  many  more  from  even  starting,  because 
of  the  hopelessness  of  the  situation  of  the  "outs/7  in  the 
face  of  the  attitude  of  the  United  States. 

At  first  thought,  the  Wilson  Corollary  would  seem  to  be 
a  great  advantage  to  the  turbulent  republics  against  whom 
it  was  applied,  since  it  ensured  peace  instead  of  war.  To 
two  elements  in  these  countries  it  certainly  was  an  advantage : 
to  the  foreign  business  interests,  whose  properties  were  no 
longer  threatened  with  destruction;  and  to  governments  in 
power,  which  might  now  quite  safely  "win"  elections  and 
continue  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  office.1  In  this  latter  respect, 

1  The  election  of  1920  in  Cuba  illustrates  the  point.  In  that  year  the,  by  that 
time,  pretty  generally  hated  Conservative  party  named  Alfredo  Zayas  as  its 
candidate  for  the  presidency,  against  the  even  more  popular  than  ever  Liberal 
leader,  Jose  Miguel  G$mez.  The  Conservatives  won,  and  there  seems  to  have 
been  almost  no  thought  of  a  revolution  by  the  defeated  liberals,  although, 
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however,  there  developed  a  difficulty  which  was  probably 
worse  than  revolution  or  United  States  intervention. 

Governments  in  office,  now,  not  only  stayed  in  office,  but 
they  also  conducted  themselves  in  corrupt  and  tyrannical 
ways  which  might  have  been  the  envy  of  the  worst  caudillos 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  They  were  perhaps  ninety-five 
per  cent  unpopular  in  their  respective  countries,  but  that  did 
not  keep  them  from  continuing  in  power  indefinitely.  At 
times,  it  may  have  disturbed  their  peace  of  mind,  wherefore 
they  indulged  in  crude  efforts  to  win  at  least  some  support 
in  public  opinion.  Most  common  among  them  was  to  raise 
the  cry  of  "patriotism/'  in  particular,  in  denunciations  of 
their  only  possible  enemy  under  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  the 
United  States.  Thus  there  existed  the  curious  anomaly^ of 
governments  which  cried  out  against  Uncle  Sam  being  main- 
tained in  office  by  that  same  rather  indulgent  and  much 
abused  individual. 1 

One  of  the  best  illustrations  of  the  kinds  of  governments 
from  which  Caribbean  countries  suffered  as  a  result  of  the 
Wilson  Corollary  was  that  of  General  Gerardo  Machado  in 

once  again,  the  election  had  notoriously  been  stolen  from  them.  The  following 
is  a  brief  description  of  what  happened  on  election  day: 

"The  voters  turned  out  in  great  numbers,  where  they  could,  especially  in 
Santa  Clara,  which  was  literally  the  'battle-ground'  of  the  election,  for  four- 
teen men  were  killed  there  that  day.  There  were  many  who  did  not  vote,  how- 
ever, especially  in  the  rural  districts,  where  there  were  evidences  of  intimida- 
tion.' In  the  outskirts  of  Santo  Domingo,  for  example,  the  Conservatives  voted 
96.5  per  cent  of  their  enrollment,  as  against  10.7  per  cent  for  the  Liberals.  And 
yet  the  majority  for  Zayas  in  the  rural  districts  of  Santa  Clara  was  only  1195, 
despite  the  fact  that  bands  of  armed  men  were  riding  about  and  other  means 
were  being  employed  to  keep  down  the  Liberal  vote.  At  Guaracabulla,  where 
G6mez  had  an  enrollment  of  eighty-six  votes  more  than  Zayas,  the  voting- 
place  was  not  allowed  to  open.  At  Hernando  151  Liberals  were  enrolled,  but 
only  seventeen  voted,  and  at  Nazareno  just  eight  voted  out  of  108.  Even  ^the 
larger  towns  had  to  encounter  something  in  the  way  of  armed  intimidation. 
At  Sagua  la,  Grande  the  sergeant  in  charge  ordered  his  men  to  fire  into  a  body 
of  Liberals,  and  several  were  killed.  At  Cienfuegos  a  number  of  criminals  were- 
appointed  policemen!  Strong-arm  methods  were  not,  however,  the  usual  means- 
employed  to  get  a  favorable  vote.  There  were  other  simpler  and  more  vulgar 
devices.  At  Guaso  the  polls  were  closed  before  the  regular  hour;  indeed,  this 
was  done  in  various  places  as  soon  as  the  Conservatives  had  voted.  At  Sala- 
manca the  voting  was  delayed,  with  some  thirty  an  hour  being  admitted  to  the- 
polling-place,  and  in  consequence  about  eighty  Liberals  did  not  get  a  chance  to 
vote.  At  Col6n,  Matanzas,  the  military  supervisor,  a  sergeant,  burned  the 
returns  when  they  indicated  a  Liberal  majority.  And  yet  the  Conservatives 
carried  Santa  Clara  by  only  2325  votes  in  a  total  of  86,411,  and  all  of  Cuba  by 
10,585  in  312,765."  Chapman,  405-406. 

1  An  excellent  case  in  point  is  the  almost  unbelievably  corrupt  Zayas.  Cf » 
Chapman,  413-504. 
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Cuba.  Elected  president  in  1924,  lie  made  loud  and  frequent 
protestations  that  he  would  serve  only  the  one  term,  from 
1925  to  1929.  By  1928,  however,  he  had  "  changed  his  mind," 
and  conducted  elections  compared  to  which  those  of  1916 
and  1920  were  crudely  imperfect  examples  of  infamy.  Ma- 
chado first  got  control  of  the  machinery  of  the  existing 
political  parties.  Then  he  caused  laws  to  be  enacted  that 
there  should  be  no  change  in  the  personnel  of  party  admin- 
istrations for  the  elections  of  1928  and  that  there  should  be 
no  new  political  parties  allowed  to  take  the  field.  Meanwhile, 
in  an  unconstitutional  manner,  he  called  a  constitutional 
convention,  which  provided  that  there  should  be  a  six-year 
presidency  and  that  the  existing  government  should  be  the 
sole  candidates  for  office  in  the  elections  of  1928.  All 
congressmen  were  included  in  this  generous  provision,  for  by 
this  time,  through  the  medium  of  corruption,  Machado  had 
the  unanimous  backing  of  Congress,  whatever  the  alleged 
party  affiliation  of  the  members.  The  " election73  was  held, 
and,  curiously  enough  (!),  those  who  had  first  been  elected 
as  far  back  as  1924  were  now  elected  again,  presumably  to 
continue  in  office  until  1935.  Fate  was  to  determine  other- 
wise, however. 

Meanwhile,  the  Machado  administration  had  made  records 
in  corruption  which  rivalled  those  of  its  predecessor,  the 
Zayas  regime,  and  in  tyrannical,  dictatorial  measures  it 
improved  upon  the  standards  of  all  past  governments  of  the 
island.  The  two  most  noteworthy  instances  of  graft  were  in 
connection  with  the  building  of  the  great  central  highway, 
from  Havana  to  Santiago,  and  the  completion  of  the  capitol 
building,  begun  some  years  before,  under  Jose  Miguel  G6mez 
(1909-1913).  As  for  the  former,  it  is  said  that  it  cost  seven 
times  as  much  per  mile  as  the  normal  price  for  similar  roads 
in  the  United  States.  It  has  been  estimated  that  $65,000,000 
of  the  $100,000,000  expended  was  for  nothing  but  graft. 
The  graft  account  of  the  capitol  building  is  asserted  to  have 
been  $12,000,000  in  $20,000,000.  These  were  merely  major 
cases,  however,  out  of  an  unnamable  grand  total. 

Yet,  Machado  was  far  more  notorious  as  an  irresponsible 
autocrat  than  as  a  grafter.  Assassinations  and  exiles  of  Ms 
opponents  were,  from  the  first,  the  order  of  the  day.  Politi- 
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cal  enemies,  labor  leaders,  and  dangerous  intellectuals  were 
especially  the  butt  of  his  fury.  By  1930,  it  was  estimated  that 
already  some  three  hundred  had  been  assassinated  and  four 
thousand  driven  into  exile,  while  these  numbers  were  very 
greatly  enlarged  in  ensuing  years. 

All  this  was  possible  because,  in  the  first  place,  Machado 
had  the  largest  peace-time  army  the  republic  had  ever  known 
and,  secondly,  because  of  the  Wilson  Corollary,  which  both 
the  Coolidge  and  Hoover  governments  employed.  The  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  United  States  government  and  the  Senate 
were  showered  with  information  as  to  what  was  going  on  in 
Cuba,  being  implored  to  express  some  disapproval  of  Ma- 
chado or  at  least  promise  to  keep  hands  off  in  case  of  a  Cuban 
revolution,  but  all  to  no  avail.  The  desperate  expedient  of 
revolution  was  tried  anyway  in  1931,  but  the  Hoover  ad- 
ministration immediately  brought  out  the  Wilson  Corollary, 
and  the  movement  was  a  ridiculous  failure.  In  other  words, 
under  the  Wilson  Corollary,  the  United  States  was  really  re- 
sponsible for  the  terrible  conditions  existing  in  Cuba  under 
Machado.  To  be  sure,  Ms  government  was  indeed  over- 
thrown in  1933,  as  is  presently  explained.  Until  then,  how- 
ever, not  only  Machado,  but  also  many  another  Caribbean 
despot,  held  sway,  virtually  as  a  result  of  United  States  back- 
ing under  the  Wilson  Corollary. 

The  Hoover  government  introduced  something  new  in 
Monroe  Doctrine  history  which  might  almost  be  called  the 
Hoover  Corollary.  For  a  century,  it  had  been  generally  un- 
derstood that  the  reach  of  the  doctrine  included  all  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  Nevertheless,  there  had  at  no  time 
been  as  great  an  activity  in  applying  it  in  South  America  as 
there  had  been  in  regions  nearer  the  United  States.  Espe- 
cially was  this  true  with  respect  to  those  matters  which  had 
provoked  the  Roosevelt  Corollary.  South  America  had  expe- 
rienced revolutions  and  civil  tumults  in  great  plenty,  but 
intervention  had  never  threatened  as  acutely  there  as  in  the 
Caribbean  area,  due,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  greater  size  of 
the  South  American  republics  and  their  generally  superior 
calibre,  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  Caribbean.  Yet,  no 
clear  line  had  ever  been  drawn  as  to  United  States  policy  in 
the  two  regions. 
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In  1930,  there  were  successful  revolutions  in  Peru,  Bolivia, 
Argentina,  and  Brazil,  and  in  1931  a  Chilean  revolution  also 
succeeded.  These  were  the  five  greatest  republics  of  South 
America  below  the  Caribbean.  After  some  preliminary 
feeble  gropings  along  the  lines  of  the  Wilson  Corollary,  the 
Hoover  government  turned  squarely  around,  and  recognized 
the  winning  party  in  each  case.  In  the  same  years,  there  were 
revolutions  in  the  Caribbean  countries  of  Guatemala  (1930), 
Panama  (1931),  and  Salvador  (1931),  as  well  as  in  Cuba,  and 
in  these  instances  the  Wilson  Corollary  principle  was  applied, 
if,  indeed,  not  enforced  in  the  case  of  Salvador.  These  events 
may  prove  to  mark  an  important  turn  in  Monroe  Doctrine 
history.  Evidently,  the  Roosevelt  Corollary  and  its  iniqui- 
tous Wilson  Corollary  are  not  to  be  employed  in  South 
America  below  the  Caribbean.  May  it  also  mean  that  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  in  entirety  is  dropped  for  that  re^on? 
Logically,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  fundamental  idea  of 
the  doctrine  (the  defence  of  the  United  States),  that  might 
well  be  the  case.1 

Did  Franklin  Roosevelt  introduce  anything  new  in  Monroe 
Doctrine  history  with  his  announced  "Good  neighbor "  pol- 
icy? As  this  is  being  written  while  the  Roosevelt  administra- 
tion is  still  in  office,  it  is,  of  course,  difficult  to  speak  with 
certainty,  but  some  generalizations  may  safely  be  made. 
Beginning  presidents  often  make  statements  and  give  out 
plans  which  are  at  variance  with  what  they  later  do.  Taf t,  for 
example,  asserted  that  it  was  time  to  drop  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine altogether — but  he  did  not  do  so!  It  usually  takes  a 
year  or  so  for  a  president  to  learn  the  business  of  being  presi- 
dent, and  by  that  time  he  views  many  things  from  a  different 
angle  from  that  with  which  he  went  into  power.  Certainly 
that  is  true  of  Monroe  Doctrine  history.  Furthermore,  the 
factor  of  the  amount  of  outside  pressure  must  never  be  for- 
gotten. 

Franklin  Roosevelt  seemed,  at  first,  to  have  dropped  the 
Wilson  Corollary.  The  successful  revolutionary  government 
in  Salvador  was  recognized — a  very  serious  matter  indeed, 

1  The  writer  presents  an  argument  for  such  a  course  in  his  article  "A  Monroe 
Doctrine  divided,"  in  Potitical  science  quarterly,  XXXVII,  no.  1  (Mar.,  1922), 
75-82. 
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since  It  virtually  tore  up  the  Central  American  treaties  of 
1907  and  1923. 1  Furthermore,  he  gave  no  support  to  the 
Maehado  government  in  Cuba,  allowing  it  to  be  overthrown 
in  the  revolution  of  1933.  In  a  dispute  between  Italy  and  the 
Dominican  Republic,  he  at  first  seemed  disposed  to  let  Italy 
intervene,  if  she  so  desired.  Just  what  happened  here  is  not 
yet  clear.  Did  the  Roosevelt  government  change  its  mind? 
And  was  Italy  unwilling  to  risk  the  disapproval  of  the  United 
States?  At  any  rate,  no  Italian  intervention  took  place.  In 
fact,  only  in  the  case  of  the  economically  important  island  of 
Cuba  has  the  Roosevelt  administration  been  put  to  the  test. 
There,  whatever  may  have  been  the  pressure  employed, 
whether  of  European  interests  or  of  United  States  business 
concerns,  the  Washington  authorities  went  back  to  the  Wil- 
son Corollary.  Carlos  Mendieta,  who  went  into  office  in 
January  1934,  was  supported  by  the  United  States  for  almost 
two  years,  with  as  firm  an  application  of  the  Wilson  Corol- 
lary as  any  in  the  past,  apparently  against  the  will  of  the 
Cuban  people.  Elsewhere,  with  countries  of  the  other 
hemisphere  reluctant  to  offend  the  United  States  and 
with  no  other  seriously  expensive  instances  of  infringe- 
ment of  foreign  rights,  the  "Good  neighbor"  principle  of 
non-intervention  has  been  maintained.  Caribbean  repub- 
lics have  not  been  slow  to  demonstrate  their  apprecia- 
tion. In  Central  America,  for  example,  they  are  fast  going 
back  to  the  "good  old  days,"  with  civil  war  almost  as  ram- 
pant as  it  was  a  century  ago.  Where  it  will  end  remains  to 
be  seen. 

A  further  statement  must  inevitably  be  made  before  this 
broad  review  of  United  States  activities  in  the  Caribbean 
may  be  submitted  for  publication,  and  that  is  that  no  gov- 
ernment at  Washington  has  ever  announced  definitively,  or 
even  admitted,  the  policies  herein  set  forth.  No  govern- 
ment dares,  for  example,  to  say  that  it  is  intervening  to  pro- 
tect European  property,  and  the  Monroe  Doctrine  relation- 
ship is  often  vigorously  denied.  The  proof  is  to  be  found  in 
the  facts,  however,  and  not  in  formal  state  papers  for  popu- 
lar consumption.  It  comes  out  clearly  in  the  detailed  story 

1A  Washington  conference  of  1923  had  confirmed  and  supplemented  the 
earlier  agreements  of  1907. 
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of  the  actual  United  States  interventions,  but  space  for  that 
tale  is  lacking  here.1 

The  historian  need  not  go  any  farther  than  the  point 
already  reached,  but,  as  Monroe  Doctrine  issues  are  in  a 
very  much  beclouded  state,  it  is  perhaps  only  fair  to  the 
reader  to  express  some  views  with  regard  to  the  possibilities 
of  the  future.  The  Wilson  Corollary  seems  hardly  to  be  a 
defensible  policy.  If  scrapped,  it  means  a  danger  of  numerous 
Caribbean-area  revolutions,  but  governments  like  that  of 
Machado  show  what  evil  consequences  may  result  from  re- 
taining it.  Even  the  seeming  Franklin  Roosevelt  modifica- 
tion in  the  case  of  Cuba — hands  off  until  an  approved  regime 
gets  into  office,  and  then  hands  on — can  hardly  be  defended. 
Yet,  letting  the  Caribbean  republics  have  their  revolutions 
whenever  they  want  them  involves  the  United  States  in  diffi- 
culties, since  there  is  likely  to  be  an  infringement  of  the  rights 
of  foreigners  under  international  law.  It  involves  a  danger 
of  European  or  Asiatic  intervention,  contrary  principles  of 
international  law  or  treaties  notwithstanding.  The  govern- 
ments of  Eastern  Hemisphere  countries  will  not  always  be 
ultra-patient!  Aside  from  the  incessant  use  of  diplomatic 
pressure,  or  " intermeddling/3  there  remains,  among  the  expe- 
dients so  far  tried,  the  Roosevelt  Corollary,  or  a  frank  "  hands 
on"  policy  to  prevent  u chronic  wrongdoing," 

The  use  of  the  Roosevelt  Corollary  is  exceedingly  unpleas- 
ant for  the  United  States.  It  brings  no  special  advantages 
(apart  from  the  indirect  advantage  of  averting  European  or 
Asiatic  intervention),  its  services  are  received  without 
thanks,  and,  justly  or  not,  it  brings  upon  the  United  States 
much  opprobrium  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  including  large 
groups  of  opinion  in  the  United  States  itself.  It  is,  neverthe- 
less, perhaps  the  least  evil,  as  also  the  sole  honest,  method  as 
yet  employed  with  respect  to  the  smaller  republics  of  the 
Caribbean.  It  might  be  accompanied  by  a  permission  for 
these  countries  to  " enjoy"  their  revolutions  within  reason, 
until  such  time  as  rights  in  international  law  were  violated, 
with  the  threat  of  intervention  the  moment  they  overstepped 

1  Something  about  these  interventions  and  United  States  relations,  gen- 
erally, with  Caribbean  countries  is  given  in  the  National  Histories  Ap- 
pendix. 
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this  limit.1  Quite  possibly,  this  might  presently  mean  inter- 
vention. Thereafter,  as  soon  as  possible  under  the  circum- 
stances, the  United  States  should  withdraw.  Later,  it  might 
be  necessary  to  intervene  again.  But  there  is  a  strong  prob- 
ability that  this  policy,  consistently  and  courageously  fol- 
lowed, would  not  require  a  third  intervention,  for  by  this  time 
the  universally  disliked  principle  of  intervention — notably 
in  the  countries  suffering  therefrom— might  have  provided 
a  permanent  cure.  The  once  ultra-partisan  leaders  might 
now  be  ready  for  their  first  lesson  in  the  art  of  compromise. 

To  be  sure,  other  solutions  of  Caribbean  difficulties  have 
been  proposed.  One  is  to  let  foreign  governments  settle  their 
problems  with  these  republics  without  hindrance  from  the 
United  States,  even  to  the  point  of  intervention.  One  has 
only  to  have  some  knowledge  of  history,  however,  to  see  that 
this  involves  a  danger  that  these  intervening  countries  might 
not  withdraw,  thus  threatening  the  fundamental  Monroe 
Doctrine  idea  of  the  defence  of  the  United  States.2 

A  much  more  frequent  suggestion  is  to  bring  in  other 
Hispanic  American  countries  to  assist  in  solving  the  z'  chronic 
wrongdoing "  cases.  That  has  been  tried,  notably  by  Wood- 
row  Wilson.  In  1914,  he  called  in  representatives  of  the 

1  The  writer  advances  this  view  with  great  hesitancy,  as  almost  any  revolu- 
tion which  reached  the  point  of  warfare  would  involve  a  danger  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  foreign  property  or  the  rights  of  foreign  individuals.  This  would  not  only 
be  incidental,  but  also,  in  the  case  of  the  losing  party  in  the  revolution,  delib- 
erate.   A  Caribbean  politician  is  so  intensely  partisan,  or  individualistic,  that 
he  would  rather  bring  in  the  foreigner  than  see  his  domestic  opponents  win. 
At  least  that  has  frequently  been  the  case.  The  writer  once  had  a  conversation 
with  a  Dominican  officer  who  was  contemplating  a  revolution,  telling  the  latter 
that  under  the  Wilson  Corollary  policy  of  the  United  States  he  could  not  pos- 
sibly win.    The  Dominican  replied  in  effect  as  follows:  "All  right!    I  know 
another  way.  All  I  have  to  do  is  hire  two  men  to  kiU  an  Englishman."  He  im- 
plied several  things  in  this  remarkable  answer.   First,  that  he  preferred  inter- 
vention to  a  continuance  in  office  of  his  adversaries.  And,  second,  that  killing 
an  American  would  do  no  good,  as  the  United  States  would  not  have  to  inter- 
vene for  an  American,  but  would  for  an  Englishman,  to  keep  England  from 
doing  so. 

2  In  a  conversation  with  a  young  Australian  intellectual,  the  writer  advanced 
the  idea  of  the  danger  of  a  conquest,  if  outside  nations  were  permitted  by  the 
United  States  to  solve  their  difficulties  in  their  own  way.   The  Australian  in- 
sisted that  the  "  conscience  of  the  world  "  had  been  so  aroused  by  the  aggressive 
designs  of  Germany,  which  had  "caused37  the  World  War,  that  annexations  in 
the  future  were  "unthinkable."    The  young  man's  confidence  in  this  sudden 
and  heretofore  unknown  reformation  of  human  nature  was  certainly  greater 
than  this  writer  possesses.   Since  that  conversation,  Japan  in  Manchuria  and 
Italy  in  Ethiopia  have  shown  tendencies  toward  a  revival  of  the  old-style  hu- 
man nature,  and  the  writer  suspects  that  they  have  no  monopoly  of  the  trait. 
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ABC  republics  (Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Chile)  over  questions 
in  Mexican  affairs,  and,  in  1915,  invited  these  same  powers, 
together  with  Bolivia,  Guatemala,  and  Uruguay,  to  discuss 
Mexican  problems.  Nothing  of  any  consequence  resulted, 
and  the  United  States  was  left  in  the  position  of  responsibil- 
ity, as  usual.  This  idea  is  bound  up  in  that  of  an  American, 
or  Western  Hemisphere,  league  of  nations,  to  which  some 
consideration  has  already  been  given  in  discussing  the  Brum 
Doctrine.1  Eventually,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  idea  will 
be  feasible,  but  the  time  is  still  far  distant  when  it  will  be. 
When,  or  if,  it  is,  then  the  Roosevelt  Corollary  may  be  cast 
into  the  limbo  of  those  things  one  would  prefer  to  forget. 

Special  phases  of  the  entire  problem  are  Mexico,  the  re- 
publics of  the  northern  littoral  of  South  America,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  southern  continent.  An  armed  intervention 
in  so  large  and  populous  a  country  as  Mexico  would  mean  a 
serious  war,  costing  heavily  in  money  and  life.  This  is  a  situ- 
ation which  no  country  is  eager  to  confront.  Governments 
of  the  other  hemisphere  do  indeed  bring  pressure  to  bear  in 
Washington,  as  well  as  in  Mexico  City,  but  there  is  less  in- 
sistence than,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  a  Nicaragua  or 
Haiti.  They  can  still  blame  Uncle  Sam  and  his  Monroe  Doc- 
trine for  all  the  troubles  of  their  nationals,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  can  understand  the  unwillingness  of  the  United 
States  to  intervene,  even  for  other  foreigners,  to  say  nothing 
of  doing  so  for  the  protection  of  Americans.  So,  there  has 
been  no  serious  direct  intervention  in  Mexico,  although  rea- 
son in  plenty  existed.  Twice,  to  be  sure,  the  Wilson  adminis- 
tration started  a  military  intervention,  but  abandoned  it 
each  time,  without  obtaining  the  objectives  it  had  sought. 

While  prediction  is  not  yet  safe  with  respect  to  any  part  of 
Hispanic  America,  Colombia  is  less  likely  to  be  a  diplomatic 
sore  spot  than  her  companion  of  the  "  Spanish  Main/7  Vene- 
zuela. Venezuela  has  never  emerged  from  the  institution  of 
caudillism,  and  in  Castro  and  Juan  Vicente  G6mez  has  had 
two  remarkable  long-term  caudillos  in  the  present  century. 
The  difficulty  in  the  case  of  Venezuela  is,  what  will  happen  at 
moments  of  change  from  one  caudillo  to  another.  At  such 
times,  or  until  some  one  has  established  himself  in  power, 

1  Supra,  140-141. 
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there  is  a  danger  of  revolutionary  disturbance  which  might 
call  for  intervention.  Venezuela  is  a  big  country,  but  no 
Mexico  in  either  area  or  population,  perhaps  coming  within 
the  limits  of  a  not  too  expensive  intervention  possibility. 
But  Venezuela  is  in  South  America,  and  in  all  probability 
an  intervention  there  w^ould  bring  about  a  revival  of  the 
clamor  in  that  continent  as  against  the  "  Colossus  of  the 
North."  The  Venezuelan  situation,  therefore,  is  among  the 
interesting  possibilities  of  the  future. 

As  concerns  South  America  below  the  Caribbean,  it 
would  seem  that  the  Hoover  policy — or  "Hoover  Corollary" 
perhaps — might  well  be  adopted.  The  danger  to  the  United 
States  from  a  European  or  Asiatic  conquest  is  comparatively 
slight  with  respect  to  that  part  of  the  world,  or,  if  it  should 
later  appear  to  be  important  enough,  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
could  be  extended  again  to  that  region,  at  the  request  of  the 
countries  there.  Meanwhile,  any  necessity  for  a  Venezuelan  in- 
tervention should  be  accompanied  by  a  definite  renunciation  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  for  South  America  below  the  Caribbean. 

It  remains  to  mention  the  leading  events  of  the  present 
century  in  Caribbean  relations  with  the  United  States.1  The 
Venezuelan  debt  controversy  and  Cuban  affairs  have  already 
been  sufficiently  discussed.  Puerto  Rico  was  taken  from 
Spain  in  1898,  and  brought  under  the  American  flag.  The 
principal  question  in  Puerto  Rican  affairs,  since  that  time, 
has  been  just  how  far  the  union  with  the  United  States  goes. 
It  was  not  until  1917  that  the  people  of  the  island  were 
granted  United  States  citizenship.  Governed  like  a  terri- 
tory, Puerto  Rico  is  still  in  a  doubtful  position  as  to  whether 
her  future  envisions  statehood  or  independence.  Materially, 
the  island  has  gone  ahead  in  remarkable  fashion,  even  if 
always  far  short  of  Utopia. 

Relations  between  Colombia  and  the  United  States  have 
been  involved  chiefly  with  the  Panama  affair  of  1903.  In 
that  year,  Panama  (then  a  part  of  Colombia)  declared  her 
independence,  and  was  recognized  by  the  United  States, 
which  prohibited  Colombian  troops  from  landing.  In  the 
background  were  many  factors  which  make  this  action  seem 

1  Somewhat  more  extended  attention  is  given  these  problems  in  the  National 
Histories  Appendix. 
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less  arbitrary  than  this  bare  statement  would  imply,  but 
Colombians  and  Hispanic  Americans  in  general  have  never 
paid  any  attention  to  that  side  of  the  controversy.1  Even- 
tually, the  issue  with  Colombia  was  settled  by  the  United 
States  in  the  treaty  of  1922.  Meanwhile,  the  United  States 
had  acquired  a  ten-mile-wide  strip  of  territory  from  Panama, 
from  sea  to  sea,  and  had  built  the  Panama  Canal,  opened  in 
1914,  "the  greatest  liberty  man  has  ever  taken  with  nature/' 
as  Lord  Bryce  called  it.  The  strategic  importance  of  this 
canal  to  the  United  States  and  its  economic  value  to  the 
world  can  hardly  be  overestimated. 

Aside  from  events  already  mentioned,  the  Dominicaa 
Republic,  Nicaragua,  and  Haiti  are  the  Caribbean  regions 
in  which  the  most  famous  instances  of  United  States  armed 
intervention  have  taken  place.  In  all  of  these  countries,  the 
interventions  have  had  a  twofold  phase,  each  really  inde- 
pendent of  the  other.  There  has  been  a  civil  intervention, 
through  the  medium  of  customhouse  control,  and  also  mili- 
tary intervention.  The  general  arrangement  of  customhouse 
control  is  for  an  American  to  be  in  charge,  receiving  the 
revenues  and  disbursing  them  in  accord  with  an  agreed  plan. 
After  the  customhouse  expense  (always  a  very  small  sum)  is 
taken  out,  a  certain  amount  of  the  revenues  is  set  aside  for 
payments  on  the  foreign  debt;  then,  a  further  amount  is 
turned  over  to  the  government  of  the  republic  for  its  ordinary 
maintenance ;  if  surplus  amounts  are  received  (as  has  often 
been  the  case  under  American  management),  additional 
disbursements  are  made  on  the  foreign  debt  and  to  the 
national  government. 

The  question  is  sometimes  raised  as  to  why  an  American, 
with  the  virtual  or  actual  backing  of  the  Washington  author- 
ities, has  to  handle  the  customhouse,  instead  of  a  native  of 
the  country.  In  this  connection,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
these  arrangements  are  never  made,  except  as  a  result  of 
strong  European  pressure.  The  creditors  of  a  Haiti,  for  ex- 
ample, do  not  have  sufficient  confidence  in  Haitian  politi- 
cians to  leave  their  debt  problems  in  their  hands.  It  is  a 
truism  to  say  that  Haitian  management  of  the  customhouse 
would  mean  graft  on  such  a  scale  that  the  foreign  creditors 

1  Of .  infra,  278-280. 
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would  get  nothing.  Even  a  Haitian  of  the  group  out  of  power 
would  trust  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  in  the  customhouse, 
far  sooner  than  he  would  one  of  his  own  race.  Furthermore, 
the  financial  adjustment  between  the  Caribbean  republics 
and  their  creditors  almost  inevitably  calls  for  a  loan.  Be- 
cause of  the  restrictions  against  forced  collections  represented 
by  the  Monroe  Doctrine  policy  of  the  United  States,1  Euro- 
pean bankers  are  disinclined  to  lend  money  to  countries 
with  such  poor  credit  as  those  of  the  Caribbean  possess. 
Inevitably,  therefore,  it  has  to  be  found  in  the  United  States. 
But,  bankers  in  the  United  States  are  no  more  eager  than 
European  bankers  to  lose  their  money,  and  so  will  make  no 
loans,  except  under  conditions  which  will  assure  their  invest- 
ment. In  the  case  of  the  three  countries  named,  this  has 
included  American  control  of  the  customhouse,  and  the 
formal  support  of  the  United  States  government. 

In  the  Dominican  Republic  the  civil,  or  customhouse, 
intervention  (sometimes  called  the  Roosevelt  intervention) 
began  in  1905,  though  not  embodied  in  a  Dominican-United 
States  treaty  until  1907.  When  this  failed  to  maintain  peace 
in  the  country,  the  military  (or  Wilson)  intervention  was  in- 
augurated in  1916.  This  came  to  an  end  in  1924,  but  the  con- 
trol of  the  customhouse  continued,  to  last,  presumably, 
until  the  foreign  debt  had  been  extinguished.  In  Nicaragua, 
customhouse  control  began  in  1911,  with  the  United  States 
marines  going  into  the  country  in  1912.  The  marines  were 
withdrawn  in  1925,  but  had  to  be  sent  back  in  again  in  1926. 
In  1933,  they  were  once  more  withdrawn.  Customhouse 
control  went  on,  however.  In  Haiti,  the  armed  intervention 
began  in  1915,  when  a  bloody  revolution  left  the  country 
without  a  government.  Both  the  customhouse  and  the  mili- 
tary features  were  formally  arranged  by  a  Haitian-United 
States  treaty  of  1916.2  The  marines  were  taken  out  in 

1  To  be  sure,  it  is  a  principle  of  international  law  that  there  shall  be  no  inter- 
vention for  the  collection  of  debts  owing  on  contracts  from  one  nation  to  the 
citizens  or  subjects  of  another.  But  one  would  have  to  be  an  exceptional  opti- 
mist to  believe  that  this  would  act  as  an  insurmountable  bar  for  a  strong  coun- 
try in  a  controversy  with  a  weak  one.    Other  excuses  for  intervention  could 
easily  be  found. 

2  For  a  most  amusing  account  of  how  the  Haitian  ratification  of  this  treaty 
was  obtained,  see  Craige,  48-56.  According  to  Craige,  Smedley  Butler  climbed 
through  a  bath-room  window  and  virtually  forced  President  Dartiguenave  to 
sign  the  treaty. 
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1934,  but  American  officials  remained  in  the  customhouse. 
Enough  has  now  been  said  to  bring  out  the  vital  concern 
of  the  United  States  in  the  Caribbean.  Quite  apart  from 
economic  relationships,  which  are  greater  than  those  of  any 
other  nation,  the  United  States  has  political,  or  rather  strate- 
gic, interests  which  are  of  paramount  importance  to  her. 
The  exercise  of  political  influence  or  the  control  of  military 
and  naval  bases  in  the  Caribbean  by  a  strong  European 
power  or  by  Japan  could  not  fail  to  be  a  menace  to  United 
States  security.  The  Japanese  danger,  to  be  sure,  would 
most  likely  materialize,  if  at  all,  along  the  Pacific  coasts  of 
these  countries,  but  the  same  principles  apply  there  as  in  the 
Caribbean;  in  other  words,  it  is  a  question  involving  the 
Caribbean  republics,  both  on  Atlantic  and  Pacific  shores, 
and  not  merely  the  area  of  the  Caribbean  Sea.  But  European 
and  Asiatic  citizens  and  subjects  have  legitimate  rights  in 
these  countries,  and  it  is  natural  for  their  governments  to  be 
concerned  over  disorders  which  infringe  them.  They  would 
therefore  intervene  as  they  have  done  elsewhere,  if  it  were  not 
for  the  Monroe  Doctrine  policy  of  the  United  States.  This 
means  that  the  United  States  must,  in  a  measure,  assume 
responsibility  for  the  protection  of  foreigners  in  these  re- 
publics, and  not  merely  of  United  States  citizens  alone.  Ex- 
cept where  United  States  big  business — not  little  business  or 
individuals! — can  bring  about  action  at  Washington,  it  is 
this,  and  this  only,  which  brings  up  intervention  questions. 
Thus,  interventions,  despite  the  seeming  Hoover  and  Fraiik- 
lin  Roosevelt  policies  to  the  contrary,  are  still  a  potential 
necessity,  even  if  the  likelihood  of  their  employment  is  con- 
stantly diminishing.  Meanwhile,  there  is  at  least  one  agree- 
able factor  in  the  situation:  a  growing  confidence  among  the 
republics  of  the  Caribbean,  with  respect  to  the  intentions 
of  the  once  feared  North  American  Colossus.  By  getting  out 
of  these  countries  after  every  intervention,  the  United  States 
has  pretty  well  proved  that  there  is  no  plan  to  conquer  them. 
That,  at  least,  is  a  definite  step  ahead. 


CHAPTER  X 

THE    EMERGENCE   TO    WORLD   IMPORTANCE 

WHILE  Hispanic  America  was  struggling  to  improve  her 
relationships  with  the  outside  world,  she  was  also  endeavor- 
ing to  throw  off,  or  mitigate,  the  evils  which  beset  her  from 
within.  The  caudillos  began  to  lose  their  grip,  and  a  new  era 
was  inaugurated  which  might  be  called  the  age  of  relative 
good  order. 

As  already  pointed  out,1  the  duration  of  this  period  has  not 
been  the  same  for  all  of  the  Hispanic  American  republics, 
and  it  has  not  even  started  in  the  as  yet  caudillo-ridden 
countries.2  Broad!}-  speaking,  there  has  been  an  increase  in 
wealth  in  the  Hispanic  American  regions  which  have  evolved 
to  this  stage,  with  industries  becoming  more  numerous  and 
somewhat  more  complex.  Plutocracies  have  aspired  to  re- 
place, or  at  least  to  control,  the  generals  and  to  check  revolu- 
tion, and  have  had  a  partial  success.  As  countries  have  im- 
proved their  domestic  situation,  immigrants  have  flocked 
to  them,  still  further  Increasing  economic  and  anti-revolu- 
tionary tendencies.  To  be  sure,  there  has  been  material 
progress  in  some  of  the  caudillo-managed  republics,  as  in 
Mexico  under  Diaz,  but  the  advance  has  been  continuous 
only  in  those  lands  which  have  shaken  off  their  despots. 

The  countries  of  southern  South  America  have  gone  far- 
thest along  the  highroad  of  improvement,  but  some  of  the 
other  South  American  nations  have  also  visibly  advanced. 
With  the  exception  of  Colombia  and  possibly  Costa  Eica, 
not  much  can  be  said  for  the  republics  of  the  Caribbean, 
although  several  of  them  have  had  promising  moments — 
all  too  brief.  Nevertheless,  in  none  of  the  Hispanic  Ameri- 
can countries  is  there  an  absolute  certitude  that  the  old  evils 
in  social  and  political  life  will  not  return.  The  generals  are 
not  all  dead!  Even  southern  South  America  still  has  its  revo- 

1  In  chapter  VII. 

2  The  line-up  by  countries  for  the  duration  of  the  age  of  caudillism  is  given 
supra,  108-110,  The  dates  for  the  "age  of  relative  good  order"  would,  of  course, 
run  from  the  end  of  caudillism  to  the  present  time. 
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lutions.  The  military  revolution  of  1930  in  Argentina,  com- 
monly regarded  as  possessing  the  soundest  institutions 
among  the  Hispanic  American  republics,  is  especially  dis- 
couraging, as  the  situation  seemed  hardly  to  demand  so 
great  an  extreme  for  its  adjustment.  To  be  sure,  this  revolu- 
tion and  others  like  it,  elsewhere  in  South  America,  did  not 
bring  about  any  noteworthy  retrograde  movement  in  the 
social  and  economic  life  of  the  country,  but  they  represent 
an  element  of  insecurity.  Even  in  Argentina  and  Chile,  the 
prestige  of  militarism  is  still  too  great  for  the  safety  of  the 
nation. 

From  yet  another  standpoint,  even  granting  that  the 
caudillos  are  moribund  if  not  dead,  the  better  countries  of 
South  America  are  threatened  with  revolution.  With  the 
advance  of  the  masses  in  position,  there  is  a  grave  danger  that 
they  will  manifest  their  Hispanic  individualism  in  a  too  vio- 
lent struggle  with  the  aristocracy,  not  trusting  to  an  orderly 
evolution  in  the  development  of  their  rights.  This  might 
mean  one  or  another  of  two  evils:  an  aristocratic  fascism; 
or  a  demagogic  radicalism.  There  are  rumblings  of  such  a 
struggle  in  Argentina,  Chile,  and  Uruguay,  but  not  so  prom- 
inently anywhere  else  as  yet;  indeed,  in  no  other  country 
have  the  masses  reached  the  stage  of  challenging  the  Creole 
aristocracy. 

One  must  also  consider  certain  racial  factors,  before  launch- 
ing forth  in  too  optimistic  views  with  respect  to  the  future 
of  Hispanic  America.  The  ruling  caste  is  still  made  up  of  the 
descendants  of  the  warlike  conquerors,  themselves  in  no 
small  measure  of  Andulusian  Moslem  or  Portuguese  Moslem 
blood.  They  still,  in  the  main,  despise  economic  pursuits? 
though  not  so  much  as  once  they  did  (for  example,  in  Chile 
and  Cuba),  and  they  still  like  politics  and  its  inevitable  agi- 
tations. The  Creole  aristocrats  still,  to  a  great  extent,  possess 
ultra-broad  estates,  with  all  the  social  and  economic  evils 
which  this  entails,  and,  in  union  with  the  church,  still  wield 
the  principal  social  influence  in  their  countries.  By  suffer- 
ance or  direct  control,  they  have  the  government  in  their 
hands,  with  its  too  vast  officialdom,  which  swallows  the 
revenues  and  hinders  advancement.  And,  in  most  of  the 
Hispanic  American  countries,  the  colored  races  are  still 
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enslaved,  not  openly,  but  actually,  In  some  form  of  peonage. 

In  fine,  something  of  the  old  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
despotism  survives  in  Hispanic  America,  though  with  a 
change  in  the  source  of  power.  Where  Spaniards  and  Portu- 
guese were  once  in  authority,  it  is  now  the  Creole  aristocrats 
or  their  minions  and  puppets.  It  is  possible,  however,  as 
already  pointed  out/  to  overestimate  the  deleterious  effect 
of  race,  and  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  evils  of 
colonial  days,  If  they  do  indeed  exist,  do  so  with  a  very  great 
diminution  in  intensity.  One  has  only  to  glance  at  the  record 
of  progress  In  Hispanic  America  over  the  period  since  inde- 
pendence to  prove  that  this  is  so. 

Progress,  decidedly,  there  has  been,  in  the  little  more  than 
a  century  since  Hispanic  America  took  charge  of  her  own 
destinies.  On  the  score  of  political  advance,  much  has  been 
brought  out  already,  in  the  story  of  Hispanic  American  evo- 
lution from  the  worst  phases  of  caudHlism.  One  could  hardly 
name  a  country  in  Hispanic  America  which  has  not  improved 
in  the  century  of  Independence.  On  paper,  they  are  all  con- 
stitutional republics  and  democracies,  and,  though  far  from 
being  so  in  fact,  they  have,  at  any  rate,  established  the  form 
of  government.  And  form  is  important.  It  is  a  platform 
toward  which  they  may  aim.  They  have  gone  farther  than 
most  parts  of  the  world  in  developing  arbitration  as  an  inter- 
national principle — a  most  remarkable  achievement,  in  view 
of  the  normally  to  be  expected  lack  of  ability  in  the  individ- 
ualistic Hispanic  American  for  compromise.  They  have  also 
enacted  a  vast  body  of  liberal  social,  as  well  as  political,  legis- 
lation. Most  of  the  republics  have  laws  for  free,  obligatory, 
and  public  education.  Freedom  of  trade  has  been  established. 
Foreigners  have  been  allowed  to  enter  these  countries,  and 
the  laws  (even  if  not  always  enforced)  provide  for  their  pro- 
tection. And  there  has  been  a  growth  toward  an  adjustment 
in  the  relation  of  church  and  state. 

Abstract  features  of  social,  political,  and  intellectual  life 
aside,  there  are  many  respects  in  which  the  Hispanic  Ameri- 
can advance  can  be  reduced  to  figures  which  admit  of  no 
dispute.  In  population,  there  has  been  an  increase  since  1810 
from  some  13,500,000  or  15,000,000  to  about  120,000,000, 

1 CL  supra,  12,  14. 
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a  century  and  a  quarter  later.1  Buenos  Aires  in  1810  was  a 
city  of  about  45,000.  Today,,  it  is  the  largest  city  in  the  world 
below  the  equator,  with  over  two  million  inhabitants/-  In 
1810,  the  means  of  communication  were  scantily  developed 
In  Hispanic  America.  Today,  there  are  thousands  of  miles  of 
railroads,  notably  in  Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  Uruguay, 
Cuba,  and  Mexico.  To  be  sure,  much,  more  in  the  way  of 
roads  and  railways  is  needed,  but,  in  all  respects,  they  far 
surpass  the  situation  as  it  was  a  century  before.  In  1810,  agri- 
culture was  in  a  backward  state.  Today,  it  exists  on  a  gigan- 
tic scale.  Brazil  is  the  great  coffee  country  of  the  world,  Cuba 
the  principal  sugar  country,  and  Argentina  a  leader  in  wheat 
production.  These  are  merely  outstanding  instances  which 
typify  the  whole.  In  1810,  there  was  virtually  no  legitimate 
foreign  investment  in  Hispanic  America,  except  that  of  the 
Spaniards  and  Portuguese.  To  be  sure,  the  English  and  some 
others  had  their  covert  investments,  though  in  a  compara- 
tively small  amount.  Now,  foreign  capital  has  gone  into  these 
countries  by  the  billions.  The  United  States  alone  has  a  His- 
panic American  investment  of  about  four  billion  dollars.  It 
is  true,  that  many  of  the  so-called  investments  have  turned 
out  to  be  the  rankest  of  speculations,  but  a  goodly  proportion 
have  given  a  generous  yield.  In  commerce,  the  same  story 
holds  true,  perhaps  even  more  strikingly.  In  1810,  there  was, 
indeed,  a  considerable  amount  of  foreign  smuggling,  but  vir- 
tually no  legitimate  foreign  trade,  excepting  that  of  Spain  and 
Portugal,  and  the  sum  total  was  very  small.  Some  figures  for 

UNITED  STATES  TRADE  WITH  HISPANIC  AMERICA  rs  MILLIONS 
OP  DOLLARS 


YEAS 

EXPORTS 

IMPOSTS 

TOTAL 

AMOUNT  TIMES 
1825  SUM 

1825 
1860 
1890 
1913 
1917 
1925 

13 
32 

69 
314 
577 

844 

5 

69 

171 
440 
956 
1044 

18 

101 
240 
754 
1533 
18SS 

1 
5} 

13 
42 
85 
100 

1The  figures  of  the  Band-McNally  World  atlas  (New  York,  1932),  which, 
for  convenience,  are  employed  in  this  volume,  show  a  total  of  113,251,121, 
Including  Puerto  Rico,  but  omitting  all  other  European  or  United  States  pos- 
sessions. More  recent  figures  increase  the  number. 

2  2,214,702  according  to  figures  for  1935, 
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United  States  commerce  with  Hispanic  America  over  a  period 
of  a  hundred  years  may  be  given  for  purposes  of  illustration. 

The  table  on  page  169  reveals  many  things.  It  shows  a  rap- 
idly increasing  trade,  with  its  greatest  bulge,  however,  in  the 
present  century — indeed,  with  the  greater  part  of  it  since  the 
outbreak  of  the  World  War.  While  these  figures  do  represent 
a  development  of  commerce  in  favor  of  the  United  States,  as 
compared  to  the  rest  of  the  world,1  they  are,  nevertheless, 
in  a  broad  sense,  indicative  of  the  progress  of  Hispanic  Amer- 
ica generally.  The  sum  total  of  Hispanic  American  economic 
advance,  if  it  could  be  computed,  would  make  an  astounding 
amount.  And  if  one  were  to  add  the  probable  growth  of  the 
future,  remembering  that  Hispanic  America  is  as  yet  in  eco- 
nomic "swaddling-clothes,"  the  results  obtained  would 
almost  certainly  be  prophetic  of  a  vastly  greater  and  more 
important  Hispanic  America.  It  is  not  at  all  impossible,  in 
the  light  of  economic  potentialities,  that  Hispanic  America 
should,  in  the  not  distant  future,  have  twice  as  great  a  popu- 
lation as  the  United  States.  If  she  has  also  developed  politi- 
cally and  in  other  ways  in  corresponding  measure,  is  that,  or 
is  it  not,  a  matter  of  some  interest  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States?  The  answer  is  obvious! 

To  get  back  to  realities,  there  has  been  an  intellectual  ad- 
vance in  Hispanic  America  since  independence  that  is  not  to 
be  despised.  In  1810,  there  was  hardly  any  printing  in  all 
Hispanic  America  and  no  newspapers.  Today,  newspapers 
and  books  are  published  there  in  great  quantity.  And  the 
quality  is  often  very  high.  Few  newspaper  plants  in  the  entire 
world  can  compare  with  those  of  La  Nation  and  La  Prensa 
in  Buenos  Aires,  for  example.  In  the  more  purely  intellectual 
field  than  newspaper  service,  there  was  almost  nothing  at  the 
close  of  the  colonial  era,  except  the  writings  of  Spaniards  and 
other  Europeans  about  Hispanic  America,  with  also  a  few 
works  of  Creoles,  mainly  of  those  educated  abroad.  There 
were  some  Spanish  American  colonial  universities,  but  their 
intellectual  contribution  was  not  very  great.2  Today,  not  only 

1  Prior  to  the  twentieth  century,  European  countries  were  relatively  much 
more  prominent  than  the  United  States  in  both  commerce  and  investment  in 
the  Hispanic  American  field.  United  States  commerce  with  Hispanic  America 
is  approximately  a  third  of  the  entire  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States. 

2  Cf.  the  Chapman  Colonial  volume,  121-122,  196-198. 
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are  there  more,  and  more  important,  universities,  but  there 
are  many  worthy  names  in  the  history  of  Hispanic  American 
intellectual  achievements.  Most  of  them  are  not  known  out- 
side of  Hispanic  America,  merely  because  their  countries  have 
not  yet  made  an  impress  on  the  mind  and  conscience  of  the 
world.  Yet,  in  quality,  some  of  their  leaders  may  challenge 
comparison  with  the  great  intellectuals  of  any  country.  There 
was,  for  example,  Andres  Bello  (born  in  Venezuela,  but  living 
the  better  part  of  his  active  life  in  Chile),  famous  as  a  poet, 
philosopher,  jurist,  philologist,  and  educator.  Or  a  Jose  To^ 
ribio  Medina,  noted  Chilean  historian  and  bibliographer,  per- 
haps the  world's  outstanding  figure  of  his  time  in  bibliog- 
raphy. And  there  have  been,  and  are,  numerous  others. 
When  their  countries  take  a  more  prominent  place  in  inter- 
national affairs,  they  will  come  into  their  own,  and  their 
merits  will  be  generally  recognized.1 

In  fine,  if  Hispanic  America  has  not  indeed  attained  to  her 
full  height,  she  has  nevertheless  grown  up.  A  few  individuals 
in  the  United  States  realize  this,  but,  not  so,  the  people  in 
general.  The  two  letters  given  below  may  help  to  drive  home 
the  extreme  importance  to  the  United  States  of  understand- 
ing Hispanic  America.2  The  first  of  them  was  written  by  the, 
then,  secretary  of  state  of  the  United  States,  Frank  B.  Kel- 
logg, as  follows; 

"In  reply  to  your  inquiry  about  my  views  upon  the  teaching 
of  Hispanic-American  history  in  universities  in  the  United  States, 
I  may  say  that  I  believe  that  a  better  understanding  of  the 
history  of  present  day  conditions  in  Latin  America  among  the 
people  of  the  United  States  is  very  important  from  the  point  of 
view  of  our  foreign  policy.  Our  relations  with  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican governments  cannot  be  based  upon  a  full  mutual  under- 

1  Coester,  Alfred  Lester,  The  literary  history  of  Spanish  America  (New  York, 
1919),  is  a  serviceable  handbook,  giving  the  names  of  Hispanic  American  liter- 
ary figures  and  their  achievements. 

Among  the  most  searching  and  profound  discussions  of  this  subject  are  the 
writings  (not  yet  in  book  form)  of  Arturo  Torres-Rioseeo,  professor  of  His- 
panic American  literature  in  the  University  of  California.  He  points  out  that 
Hispanic  America,  always  prominent  in  poetry  and  not  infrequently  in  history, 
sociology,  and  the  social  sciences  generally,  has  perhaps  excelled  in  the  novel, 
notably  so  in  recent  times. 

2  These  letters  were  in  response  to  queries  of  the  writer  as  to  their  views 
about  the  importance  of  Hispanic  American  history  courses  in  United  States 
universities.    There  was  no  particular  reason  why  these  men  should  have  re- 
plied, but  both  did,  and  both  authorized  publication  of  their  statements. 
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standing  until  public  opinion  in  this  country  Is  sufficiently  in- 
formed to  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  them,  for  the  success 
of  the  foreign  policy  of  any  democratic  government  is  dependent 
upon  an  adequate  understanding  of  foreign  problems  among 
the  citizens  at  large."  l 

The  other  letter  was  from  Elihu  Root,  often  regarded  as 
one  of  the  greatest  statesmen  and  soundest  thinkers  the 
United  States  has  produced.  Commenting  on  Hispanic 

American  history,  Mr.  Root  said: 

"There  are  two  special  reasons  why  that  subject  should  have 
a  place  in  an  American  university.  One,  is  that  in  so  large  a 
part  of  our  own  country  the  influences  of  custom  and  tradition 
affecting  our  political  and  social  development  run  back  into  a 
period  of  Spanish  control  and  the  other  is  that  the  constantly 
increasing  intercourse  between  the  United  States  and  its  neigh- 
bors to  the  south  makes  it  exceedingly  important  that  we  should 
understand  Latin  American  peoples.  Our  political  and  business 
and  intellectual  and  social  relations  with  those  peoples  are  of 
vast  importance  to  our  country  and  the  only  way  to  understand 
them  is  to  have  some  understanding  of  their  history.  They  have 
most  attractive  and  admirable  qualities  from  which  the  people 
of  the  United  States  may  well  learn  a  great  deal  to  their  advan- 
tage, but  we  can't  learn  anything  without  knowing  something 
about  the  origin  of  their  traditions  and  customs  and  modes  of 
thought  and  feeling.77  2 

What  these  men  said  is  important  in  itself,  but  it  is  still  more 
important  that  they  were  willing  to  discuss  the  subject  at 
all  for  publication.  Because  of  their  proTiqi.Ti.ence  before  the 
American  people^  their  words  have  an  especial  weight. 

It  is  natural  to  wonder  what  the  future  holds  in  store  for 
Hispanic  America.  Up  to  the  present  time,  the  emphasis  in 
Hispanic  American  history  has  been  on  the  similarities  from 
country  to  country,  due  to  the  dominant  position  in  all  of 
them  of  the  aristocratic  Creole  class.  The  force  of  tradition, 
race,  and  language  is  one  reason  for  expecting  a  continu- 
ance of  the  similarities.5  This  will  undoubtedly  be  supple- 
mented by  the  conscious  effort  represented  by  international 
congresses,  treaties,  occasional  presidential  policies,  and  the 

1  Frank  Billings  Kellogg  to  Charles  Edward  Chapman,  March  30,  1925, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

a  ERhu  Boot  to  Charles  Edward  Chapman,  May  8,  1&25,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

3  Once  again,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  Portuguese  language  and  Wood 
of  Brazil  are  at  least  closely  akia  to  the  Spanish  of  other  parts  of  the  Americas. 
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writings  of  propagandists.    Fear  of  conquest  may  also  keep 
them  together,  as  it  has  done  in  the  past. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  reasons  for  expecting  a  grow- 
ing diversion  of  the  Hispanic  American  countries.  The 
rate  of  progress  has  differed  so  widely  that  comparisons 
among  them  are  sometimes  very  thin  now.  Argentina  might 
much  better  be  compared  to  the  United  States  in  institutions, 
perhaps,  than  placed  in  the  same  picture  with  Ecuador  or 
Honduras.  Will  Hispanic  America  retain  her  territories  for 
herself?  It  seems  likely,  certainly  in  most  parts  of  the 
southern  nations,  that  she  will,  but  one  would  be  rash  to 
assert  It.  The  imperialistic  ambitions  of  most  great  coun- 
tries prior  to  the  World  War  and  of  several  of  them  since 
that  conflict  are  a  bar  to  an  absolute  prediction.  Whoever 
may  direct  the  destinies  of  Hispanic  America,  however, 
they  will  have  in  their  possession  one  of  the  coming  great 
regions  of  the  world.  A  century  from  now,  if  not  before,  the 
world  will  listen  with  attention  when  Hispanic  America 
speaks.  And  the  language  employed  will  probably  be  Spanish 
In  Spanish  America  and  Portuguese  in  Brazil. 
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XAT1OXAL    HISTORIES    APPEXDIX 

THE  comprehensive  story  of  Hispanic  America  in  the  re- 
publican era  is  set  forth  in  preceding  chapters.  This  un- 
doubtedly needs  to  be  supplemented,  in  a  region  as  yet  so 
little  known,  with  some  account  of  the  numerous  individual 
states,  not  only  to  show  where  they  fit  into  the  wider  scene, 
but  also  to  bring  out  striking  factors  in  their  local  his- 
tory.1 Even  here,  however,  the  broad  pattern  of  Hispanic 
America  must  be  retained.  These  countries  should  not  be 
dealt  with  according  to  the  alphabet  or  just  arbitrarily  from 
north  to  south  or  vice  versa.  There  are  two  main  divisions: 
the  Caribbean  area;  and  lower  South  America.  The  latter 
is  often  treated  as  if  it  were  composed  of  the  ABC  nations 
(Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Chile)  and  the  others,  A  more 
natural  division,  however,  is  as  between  the  Atlantic  coast 
countries  (including  Paraguay)  and  the  Andean  republics 
of  the  Pacific  coast.  Each  of  these  groups  has  a  certain  unity 
which  sets  it  off  from  the  other,  just  as  the  Caribbean  regions 
have  their  threads  of  history  differentiating  them  from 
those  of  middle  and  southern  South  America.  As  already 
pointed  out,  the  Caribbean  is  the  area  of  active  United  States 
interest,  involving  Monroe  Doctrine  problems.  The  Plata 
countries  and  Brazil  have  had  close  international  relation- 
ships since  early  colonial  times.  The  same  thing  is  true  of 
the  west  coast,  from  the  days  of  the  viceroys  down  to  the 
present.  There  is,  of  course,  some  overlapping,  notably  of 
Colombia  with  the  Andean  countries  and  Bolivia  with  the 
Plata,  but  there  can  be  no  question  where  each  of  them 
belongs,  as  between  the  two  sections  involved  in  each  case: 
Colombia  to  the  Caribbean,  and  Bolivia  to  the  Andes.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  throughout  Hispanic 
America  one  finds  those  principles  of  unity  already  discussed 
in  the  main  part  of  this  volume. 

1  The  principal  features  of  pre-republican  history  of  the  various  countries 
appear  in  the  Colonial  Hispanic  America. 
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For  convenience,  a  table  of  the  areas  and  populations  of 

the  Hispanic  American  countries  is  herewith  given:  1 


\           AKEA  IN 
I      SQUARE  MILES 

POPULATION 

INHABITANTS  PEE 
SQUARE  A!ILE 

The  Caribbean  Area 


Cuba 

44,164 

3,713,767 

84.1 

Haiti 

10,204 

2,550,000 

245 

Dominican  Republic 
Puerto  Rico 

19,332 
3,435 

1,124,422 
1,543,913 

58.2 
449.5 

Mexico 

767,198 

16,257,766 

21.5 

Guatemala 

42,353 

2,163,546 

51.1 

Salvador 

13,176 

1,437,365 

109.1 

Honduras 

44,275 

859,761 

19.4 

Nicaragua 

51,660 

750,000 

14.5 

Costa  Rica 

23,000 

516,031 

22.4 

Panama 

32,358 

467,459 

14.4 

Colombia 

440,846 

7,851,000 

17.8 

Venezuela 

393,874 

3,250,000 

8.2 

Lower  South  America:  Atlantic  Coast  Area 


Brazil 
Argentina 
Uruguay 
Paraguay 

1        3,285,319 
|        1,153,119 
!             72,153 
!           173,700 

40,272,650 
11,644,000 
1,903,083 
933,330 

12.3 
10.1 
26.3 
5.4 

Lower  South  America:  Andean  Area 


Chile 

290,165 

4,287,445 

14.8 

Bolivia 

514,464 

2,972,583 

5.8 

Peru 

552,796 

6,237,000 

11.3 

Ecuador 

118,596 

2,500,000 

17.8 

Once  again,  it  should  be  said  that  these  figures  axe,  at  best, 
approximate,  both  as  to  areas  and  populations.  They  do, 
however,  give  a  good  general  idea,  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  reader.  To  these  may  be  added  statistics  of 
European  possessions  in  the  Caribbean  2  and  the  Virgin 
Islands  of  the  United  States,  the  latter  with  an  area  of 
133  square  miles  and  22,012  inhabitants. 

1  These  figures  are  taken  from  the  Rand-McNally  World  atlas  (New  York, 
1932).    More  recent  figures  may  always  be  obtained  in  a  number  of  places, 
among  which  various  annual  publications  may  be  mentioned,  such  as  The 
statesman's  year  book  and  The  South  American  handbook  both  published  in 
London. 

2  Cf.  infra,  298-299. 


THE   CARIBBEAN  AREA 
CUBA 

CUBA  (with,  an  area  of  44,164  miles  and  3,713,767  inhabi- 
tants) l  is  important  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  size  and 
population.,  especially  from  the  viewpoint  of  relations  with 
the  United  States.  To  the  United  States,  Cuba  always  has 
been  and  probably  always  will  be  a  land  of  great  interest. 
That  is  because  Cuba  is  the  key  to  the  Caribbean,  and  the 
Caribbean  is  the  key  to  the  Western  Hemisphere.  That  is 
the  prime  fact  of  Cuban  history!  Nearly  everything  else  in 
Cuban  affairs  can  be  related  to  it,  when  not  directly  subordi- 
nate to  it.2 

Among  secondary  considerations  which  make  Cuba  of 
much  consequence  to  the  United  States  are  economic  rela- 
tionships which  have  been  nothing  less  than  phenomenal. 
An  investment  of  about  eighty  millions  in  1901  had  jumped 
to  about  a  billion  and  a  half  by  1923,  mostly  in  sugar.  It 
represented  twenty-seven  per  cent  of  the  total  United  States 
investment  in  Hispanic  America  as  of  that  year,  or  the 
largest  United  States  investment  in  any  country  south  of 
the  United  States.  Mexico,  with  seventeen  per  cent,  was 
a  distant  second.  Indeed,  exclusive  of  the  doubtfully  valua- 
ble war  debts  owing  to  the  United  States  by  France,  Great- 
Brit  ain,  and  other  European  countries,  it  was  the  largest 
United  States  investment  in  any  foreign  country,  with  the 
single  exception  of  Canada,  which  was  barely  ahead  of  Cuba 
in  this  respect.  In  like  manner,  United  States  trade  with 

1  The  prosperity  of  Cuba  since  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  but 
more  particularly  during  the  early  years  of  the  twentieth,  attracted  white 
immigration  on  such  a  scale  as  to  change  the  character  of  the  population  from 
a  one-time  Negroid  majority  to  one  with  a  predominance  of  white  blood.    It 
is  customary  to  say  that  Cuba  is  about  seventy  per  cent  white.    To  be  sure, 
this  represents  a  very  generous  interpretation  of  the  term  "white." 

2  It  is  almost  impossible  to  overemphasize  the  importance  of  the  strategic 
position  of  Cuba.   There  is  not  room  here  for  proof,  but  a  long  line  of  military 
men  and  American  secretaries  of  state  have  recognized  it.    This  is  amply  set 
forth  in  Callahan,  Cuba  and  iTUemational  relations  (item  43  in  the  Essay  on  Au- 
thorities). 
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Cuba  had  jumped  from  $130,000,000  a  year  at  the  beginning 
of  thi-  century  to  $549,000,000  by  1923.  In  that  year,  Cuban 
exports  to  the  United  States  of  $367,000,000  were  second 
only  to  those  of  Canada,  while  her  imports  of  $182,000,000 
werV  sixth  in  amount,  b*u*k  of  Canada,  Great  Britain,  France, 
Germany,  und  Japan.  In  ptr  capita  trade  Cuba,  of  course, 
was  fur  ahead  of  any  of  these  countries  in  dealings  with  the 
United  Status.  To  he  sure,  the  depression  has  played  havoc 
with  these  figures  since  1923.  but  they  show  what  Cuba  is 
capable  of  doing  in  normal  times. 

Political  factors  are  always  coming  to  the  fore  in  United 
States-Cuban  relationships.  For  many  years,  there  was  the 
question  of  the  obligations  of  the  United  States  under  the 
Permanent  Treaty  with  Cuba  'more  familiarly  known  as 
the  Platt  Amendment;,  and  even  since  the  treaty  was 
dropped,  in  1934,  the  same  situation  remained,  growing 
technically  out  of  the  promises  given  by  the  United  States 
to  Spain  when  the  latter  surrendered  her  sovereignty  over 
Cuba  in  1898;  in  fact,  however,  the  uncomfortable  impor- 
tance of  Cuba  to  the  United  States  is  always  the  moving 
cause  for  the  interest  of  the  northern  republic  in  the  affairs 
of  her  island  neighbor.  Cuba,  one  of  the  focal  points  in  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  and  Caribbean  policies  of  the  United 
States,  is  a  fine  laboratory  for  the  study  of  those  questions. 
Incidentally,  United  States-Cuban  relations  are  very  reveal- 
ing with  respect  to  the  general  diplomatic  history  of  the 
United  States,  showing  how  domestic  affairs  (notably  the 
domestic  political  situation)  react  to  affect  foreign  policies. 
There  is  the  additional  factor  of  an  almost  continuous  imme- 
diate interest  of  Cuban  affairs.  The  year  is  rare  when  there 
is  no  threat  of  revolution  or  other  disturbance  in  Cuba 
over  which  the  government  of  the  United  States  must  needs 
feel  concern.1  Also  of  interest  is  the  fact  that  thousands 
of  Americans  visit  Havana  every  winter,  to  enjoy  the 

:  Cuba,  of  course,  provides  the  s*ame  sort  of  material  for  a  study  of  social, 
economic,  intellectual,  and  especially  political  life  as  do  other  countries  of  His- 
panic America.  Even  more,  there  are  values  in  Cuban  experience  over  a  yet 
wider  ranee.  A  British  administrator  in  India  once  remarked,  after  reading  the 
writer's  History  of  the  Cuban  Republic:  "This  may  be  Cuba.  But  it  is  also 
India."  Because  of  the  importance  of  Cuba  on  other  scores,  it  provides  a  field 
for  intensive,  detailed  studies  for  comparative  purposes,  perhaps  as  much  worth 
while  as  for  any  other  country  of  Hispanic  America. 
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warm  climate  and  the  other  delights  of  the  Cuban  capital. 

Cuba  did  not  separate  from  Spain  at  the  time  of  the  Span- 
ish American  wars  of  independence.  Nevertheless,  thou- 
sands of  Cubans  desired  an  end  of  Spanish  rule.  For  many 
years,  most  of  them  favored  annexation  to  the  United  States, 
an  Ideal  which  was  in  the  background  of  the  filibustering 
expeditions  of  Xarciso  Lopez,  1848  to  1851.  Eventually, 
however,  the  Cubans  began  to  think  more  in  terms  of  inde- 
pendence than  of  annexation.  On  October  10,  1868,  a  group 
of  them  issued  the  "cry  of  Yara"  (from  the  name  of  the 
plantation  where  the  revolt  was  organized),  which  marked 
the  beginning  of  the  devastating  Ten  Years'  War  with  Spain. 
Confined,  in  the  main,  to  the  eastern  provinces  of  Cuba?  this 
cost  some  two  hundred  thousand  lives  and  seven  hundred 
million  dollars  in  property  loss,  terminating  in  defeat  for 
the  Cubans.  Great  unrest  characterized  the  period  from  the 
close  of  this  war,  in  1878,  to  1895,  when,  on  February  24,  the 
"cry  of  Baire"  inaugurated  an  even  more  wide-reaching 
conflict. 

Meanwhile,  primarily  because  of  the  strategic  importance 
of  Cuba,  the  United  States  had  displayed  an  unremitting 
interest  in  Cuban  affairs.  The  reasons  therefor  are  best 
expressed,  perhaps,  in  a  famous  document  of  John  Quincy 
Adams,  then  secretary  of  state,  in  a  letter  of  April  28,  1823, 
to  the  United  States  minister  to  Spain: 

"Cuba/'  he  sai'd,  "almost  in  sight  of  our  shores,  from  a  multi- 
tude of  considerations,  has  become  an  object  of  transcendent 
importance  to  the  commercial  and  political  interest  of  our 
Union.  Its  commanding  position,  with  reference  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  the  West  India  seas;  the  character  of  its  population; 
its  situation  midway  between  our  southern  coast  and  the  island 
of  St.  Domingo;  its  safe  and  capacious  harbor  of  the  Havana, 
fronting  a  long  line  of  our  shores  destitute  of  the  same  advan- 
tage; the  nature  of  its  productions  and  of  its  wants,  furnishing 
the  supplies  and  needing  the  returns  of  a  commerce  immensely 
profitable  and  mutually  beneficial, — give  it  an  importance  in 
the  sum  of  our  national  interests  with  which  that  of  no  other 
foreign  territory  can  be  compared,  and  little  inferior  to  that 
which  binds  the  different  members  of  this  Union  together.  Such, 
indeed,  are,  between  the  interests  of  that  island  and  of  this 
country,  the  geographical,  commercial,  moral,  and  political 
relations,  formed  by  nature,  gathering,  in  the  process  of  time, 
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and  even  now  verging  to  maturity,  that,  in  looking  forward  to 
thf  probable  course  of  event,-,  fur  the  short  period  of  half  a  cen- 
tury, it  is  scarcely  pcK-ibif  to  re*i»t  the  conviction  that  the 
annexation  of  Cuba  to  our  iW>rai  republic  will  be  indispensable 
to  thr  continuance  and  integrity  of  the  Union  itself.  It  is  obvi- 
ous however,  that  for  thi*  event  we  are  not  yet  prepared. 
Numerous  and  formidable  objections?  to  the  extension  of  our 
territorial  dominions  beyond  sea,  present  themselves  to  the 
first  contemplation  of  the  subject;  obstacles  to  the  system ^of 
policy  by  which  alone  that  result  can  be  compassed  and  main- 
tained, are  to  be  foreseen  and  surmounted,  both  from  at  home 
and  abroad;  but  there*  are  laws  of  political,  as  well  as  of  physical 
gravitation;  and  if  an  apple,  severed  by  the  tempest  from  its 
native*  tree,  cannot  choose  but  fall  to  the  ground^ Cuba,  forcibly 
disjoined  from  its  own  unnatural  connexion  with  Spain,^and 
incapable  of  self-support,  can  gravitate  only  towards  the  North 
American  Union,  which,  by  the  same  law  of  nature.,  cannot  cast 
her  off  from  its  bosom."  1 

Cuba  did  not  "gravitate"  towards  "the  North  American 
Union/'  but  there  has  been  hardly  a  secretary  of  state  of 
the  United  States  who  has  not  expressed  himself  about  the 
importance  of  the  island  in  this  country's  affairs.  For  a 
number  of  years  before  and  after  the  Adams  pronouncement, 
the  United  States  was  willing  to  have  Spain  retain  Cuba,  as 
Spain  herself  was  not  strong  enough  to  endanger  the  United 
States  and  her  presence  there  at  least  kept  England  and 
France  away.  Indeed,  for  a  long  time,  the  United  States 
preferred  Spanish  sovereignty  to  annexation,  since  the 
Washington  authorities  feared  they  could  not  defend  the 
island  against  the  navies  of  the  two  great  powers  of  Western 
Europe,  while  Spain,  less  likely  to  be  attacked,  could  serve 
as  a  temporary  trustee  for  the  American  republic.  In  the 
'40s,  however,  with  the  stirrings  of  "manifest  destiny"  2 
in  the  United  States  and  the  imperialism  of  the  slavery  ex- 
tension group,  England  and  France  were  no  longer  a  suffi- 
cient bugaboo  to  hold  back  the  annexationists.  Right  down 
to  1860,  project  upon  project  was  advanced  for  the  purchase 
of  Cuba,  but  none  of  them  met  with  success.  Spain  would 
not  sell  the  island,  and  the  anti-slavery  northern  states  of 

1  U.  S.,  House,  Exec.  Doc.,  32d  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  (1851-1852),  Doc.  No.  121, 
pp.  0-7. 

2  The  term  developed  from  the  belief  of  the  average  citizen  of  the  TJnited 
States  of  those  times  that  it  was  the  "manifest  destiny "  of  the  country  to 
embrace  and  regenerate  North  America,  from  the  North  Pole  to  Panama, 
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the  American  Union  also  opposed  a  purchase.  Quite  possi- 
bly, but  for  the  divided  opinion  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  there  might  have  been  a  resort  to  force,  Certainly, 
many  of  the  overtures  of  the  annexationist  United  States 
governments  of  the  period  were  much  more  like  threats 
against  Spain  if  she  would  not  sell  than  the  peaceful  pleas  of 
a  mere  would-be  purchaser. 

The  victory  of  the  north  in  the  American  Civil  War 
changed  the  situation  with  respect  to  Cuba.  The  United 
States  came  out  of  the  conflict  as  the  most  powerful  military 
nation  of  the  world,  and  was  in  no  immediate  danger  of  be- 
ing attacked  by  any  European  country.  Therefore,  Cuba 
was  less  necessary  than  before.  Indeed,  with  slavery  abol- 
ished in  the  United  States,  the  still  slave-holding  Cuba  was 
not  desired.  If,  however,  the  precise  reasons  for  American 
interest  in  the  strategic  position  of  Cuba  change  from  time 
to  time,  that  factor  itself  continues.  For  example,  the  Civil 
"War  itself  had  shown  how  necessary  a  naval  base  was  in  the 
Caribbean;  with  such  a  base,  the  experts  claimed,  the  war 
could  have  been  brought  to  an  end  much  sooner.  The  Civil 
War  was  hardly  over,  when  the  Ten  Years'  War  in  Cuba 
began,  in  1868.  This  involved  the  United  States  in  numer- 
ous diplomatic  tangles  with  Spain  over  the  injury  to  Ameri- 
can interests.  Even  after  peace  was  made,  in  1878,  there 
were  many  difficulties,  arising  from  Spain's  tardy  or  incom- 
plete fulfillment  of  promises  made  to  the  United  States  for 
the  correction  of  conditions  in  Cuba,  as  well  as  from  annoy- 
ances growing  out  of  Spain's  restrictive  commercial  policy. 

Meanwhile,  Cuba  had  already  become  an  important  factor 
in  United  States  trade,  far  surpassing  Spain  herself  in  the 
value  of  her  business  with  the  island.  Prior  to  1895,  too,  the 
American  investor  had  made  his  entry  into  the  island.  This 
came  about  through  a  transformation  in  the  sugar  industry. 
It  was  not  until  the  third  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century 
that  sugar  and  tobacco,  Cuba's  greatest  products  today, 
began  to  take  front  rank  in  the  business  of  the  island.  In  the 
J50s,  with  an  annual  production  of  about  300,000  tons  (as 
compared  with  five  or  six  millions  in  the  most  productive 
years  of  the  twentieth  century) ,  Cuba  was  the  greatest  sugar 
country  in  the  world — a  world  which  ate  very  much  less 
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sugar  than  now.  The  discovery  of  the  sugar-producing  po- 
tentialities of  beets  caused  a  revolution  in  this  industry,  and 
by  the  '80s  beet  sugar  had  already  surpassed  the  totals  for 
cane  sugar,  upon  which  Cuba  relied.  The  Cuban  industry 
was  faced  with  the  possibility  of  ruin,  but  it  was  saved  by  a 
fresh  revolution  in  the  business.  American  inventions  de- 
veloped new  machinery  capable  of  getting  a  higher  sucrose 
content  out  of  the  cane,  along  with  production  in  volume  at 
vast  >aving<  < » ver  past  methods.  Huge  capital  costs  for  ex- 
pensive plant  wore  necessary,  however,  and  it  was  this  fac- 
tor which  brought  in  the  American  capitalist.  The  industry 
had  been  saved,  at  the  cost,  eventually,  of  Cuban  control. 

The  Cuban  War  of  Independence,  starting  in  1895,  was 
an  even  more  terrible  conflict  than  the  war  of  1868-1878, 
presently  embracing  the  whole  island  in  most  devastating 
fashion.  Jose  Marti  famed  patriot  and  poet,  and  Tomas 
Estrada  Palma  were  the  organizers  of  the  revolt.  Right  at 
the  outset,  the  former  was  killed,  becoming  the  martyr  of 
the  revolution  and  the  Washington  of  Ms  country.  Leading 
soldiers  in  the  field  were  Maximo  Gomez,  commander  of  the 
patriot  armies,  and  Antonio  !Maceo,  a  mulatto,  the  most 
capable  military  man  in  the  history  of  the  island.  The  most 
notorious  person  of  the  period  was  Valeriano  Weyler,  one 
of  the  Spanish  commanders.  Through  the  medium  of  his 
reconcentrddo  (reconcentration/  policy,  he  ordered  all  Cu- 
bans, men,  women,  and  children,  to  gather  into  camps, 
where  they  died  by  the  thousands,  since  inadequate  steps 
were  taken  to  provision  them.  It  is  said  that  fifty-two  thou- 
sand perished  in  the  province  of  Havana  alone.  This  gave 
the  Spanish  general  a  world-wide  reputation  as  '4  Butcher 
Weyler,"  and,  in  particular,  it  stirred  up  an  overwhelming 
sympathy  in  the  United  States  for  the  Cuban  cause.  Public 
opinion  in  the  United  States  was  so  aroused  that,  as  one 
incident  succeeded  another,  President  McKinley  was  at 
length  virtually  forced  to  declare  war  on  Spain  "in  the 
name  of  humanity." 

This  was  in  1898.  After  a  brief  conflict,  Spain  was  com- 
pelled to  yield  In  the  treaty  of  peace  between  Spain  and 
the  United  States  of  that  same  year,  Spain  " relinquished" 
her  sovereignty  over  Cuba  to  American  trusteeship,  prefer- 
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ring  United  States  annexation  as  the  best  guarantee  of  the 
interests  of  the  thousands  of  Spaniards  in  Cuba.  By  con- 
gressional resolution  prior  to  the  .Vmerican  entrance  into  the 
war,  the  United  States  had  bound  herself,  however,  not  to 
annex  the  island.  So,  this  phase  of  the  overtures  of  Spain 
was  rejected. 

There  followed  a  period  of  United  States  military  rule  in 
Cuba,  1898-1902,  until  such  time  as  the  Cubans  might  be 
prepared  to  take  over  the  government  for  themselves.  Dur- 
ing most  of  this  time,  General  Leonard  Wood  was  the  gov- 
ernor, under  the  direction  of  Elihu  Root,  United  States 
secretary  of  war.  Together  they  were  a  remarkable  team, 
accomplishing  wonders  for  Cuba,  at  first  in  alleviating  dis- 
tress and  effecting  the  disbandment  of  the  Cuban  army  <a 
troublesome  problem),  and  presently  in  the  reconstruction 
of  governmental  machinery,  the  creation  of  revenues,  the 
establishment  of  an  educational  system,  the  reorganization 
of  the  department  of  justice  and  also  of  municipal  govern- 
ment, the  introduction  of  a  sanitation  program,  achieve- 
ments in  the  domain  of  public  works,  the  settlement  of  the 
difficult  church  question,  their  aid  in  the  revival  of  busi- 
ness, and  the  preparation  of  the  country  for  an  independent 
republic.1 

Perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  single  achievement  of  the 
military  government,  and  certainly  the  most  spectacular, 
was  in  connection  with  sanitation.  In  the  past,  Cuba  had 
attained  to  a  world-wide  reputation  for  unhealthfulness, 
especially  on  account  of  the  yellow  fever,  which  had  thou- 
sands of  victims  annually.  Years  before,  a  Cuban  doctor, 
Charles  John  Finlay,  had  advanced  the  theory  that  yellow 
fever  was  transmitted  by  the  bite  of  the  stegwnyia  mosquito. 
The  American  administration  now  introduced  tests  which 
proved  the  truth  of  this  theory.  The  high  light  of  the  cam- 
paign came  when  two  American  doctors,  James  Carroll  and 
Jesse  Lazear,  allowed  themselves  to  be  bitten  by  infected 
mosquitoes.  Carroll  caught  the  disease,  but  recovered. 
When  Lazear  failed  to  contract  it  the  first  time,  he  caused 

1  Many  of  these  factors  had  been  dealt  with  to  some  extent  by  General 
John  R.  Brooke,  who  was  governor  until  December  1899,  but  the  greater  part 
of  the  work  came  after  that  date,  under  General  Wood. 
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himself  to  be  bitten  again.  This  time  he  got  the  disease  and 
died!  As  a  result  of  these  and  other  experiments,  it  became 
possible  to  stamp  out  yellow  fever  by  attacking  the  breeding- 
places  of  the  mosquitoes.  In  consequence,  not  only  was  a 
great  service  rendered  to  Cuba,  but  also  to  the  world,  which 
quickly  availed  Itself  of  the  methods  developed  by  the  Ameri- 
can administration  in  Cuba. 

In  the  background  of  the  establishment  of  an  independent 
Cuban  government,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  United 
States  authorities  never  forgot  that  Cuba  might  hold  out 
that  "speck  of  war"  for  the  United  States  that  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson had  once  feared.  In  other  words,  although  annexation 
was  no  longer  necessary,  the  strategic  importance  of  Cuba 
continued,  and  United  States  interests  had  to  be  protected. 
This  accounted  for  the  eventual  insistence  of  the  United 
States  on  the  incorporation  of  the  Permanent  Treaty  (Platt 
Amendment)  in  the  Cuban  constitution,  as  virtually  an 
amendment  to  It.  The  most  important  of  its  eight  articles 
was  article  three,  as  follows: 

"That  the  government  of  Cuba  consents  that  the  United 
States  may  exercise  the  right  to  intervene  for  the  preservation  of 
Cuban  independence,  the  maintenance  of  a  government  ade- 
quate for  the  protection  of  life,  property,  and  individual  liberty, 
and  for  discharging  the  obligations  with  respect  to  Cuba  im- 
posed by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  on  the  United  States,  now  to  be 
assumed  and  undertaken  by  the  government  of  Cuba."  1 

At  first  all  but  unanimously  rejected  by  the  delegates  to  a 
Cuban  constitutional  convention,  it  was  presently  accepted 
by  them.  Meanwhile,  they  had  provided  for  the  creation  of 
a  democratic  republic.  Ai  election  was  now  held,  in  which 
Estrada  Pahna  won  the  presidency,  and  on  May  207  1902, 
the  American  flag  was  hauled  down  and  an  independent 
Cuban  government  was  inaugurated.  In  the  light  of  events, 
it  is  open  to  question  whether  the  seeming  generosity  of  the 
United  States  in  thus  early  permitting  of  Cuban  independ- 
encG3  contrary  to  the  expectations  of  many  other  parts  of 

1  The  term  "Pktt  Amendment "  was  derived  from  the  fact  that  this  docu- 
ment was  attached  as  an  amendment,  introduced  by  Senator  Orville  Platt,  to 
the  army  appropriation  bill  of  1901  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  The 
Treaty  of  Paris  was  the  one  by  the  United  States  and  Spain  in  bringing 

the  war  of  1898  to  a  dose. 
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the  world,  was  a  wise  action  from  the  viewpoint  of  Cuba.   As 
one  writer  has  expressed  it: 

"At  least  a  generation  of  wardship  under  the  United  States 
would  have  been  needed  to  give  Cuba  a  chance  of  fair  success 
in  the  difficult  science  of  self-government;  but  the  population 
as  a  whole  was  restive  even  before  the  short  period  of  tutelage 
ended,  and  fearful  lest  American  control  become  permanent. 
Had  the  domination  of  the  island  by  the  United  States  been 
much  prolonged,  friction  would  have  increased,  probably  ending 
in  revolt.  Partly  through  realization  of  this,  the  American 
authorities  gave  the  Cubans  their  freedom  after  a  little  less  than 
four  years  of  preparation  to  offset  the  tradition  of  almost  four 
centuries  of  corrupt,  inefficient  government/'  l 

In  making  a  broad  survey  of  the  Cuban  republic  since 
1902,  one  comes  to  the  almost  inescapable  conclusion  that 
its  story  is  one  of  retrogression.  And  not  a  steady  retrogres- 
sion as  regards  the  pace  of  the  movement,  but  one  which 
parallels,  rather,  the  locomotive  in  going  from  a  standing 
position  to  a  speed  almost  to  the  limit  of  its  capacity.  For 
a  while,  it  was  customary  to  look  upon  Cuba  as  another  Ar- 
gentina or  Chile,  as  the  "wheels  of  the  locomotive"  turned 
slowly.  To  be  sure,  it  was  common  talk  that  each,  president 
was  worse  than  Ms  immediate  predecessor,  but,  save  in 
political  factors,  there  were,  for  a  long  time,  few  signs  of 
decline;  indeed,  economically,  there  was  a  phenomenal  ad- 
vance, down  to  1920.  At  length,  however,  all  institutions 
broke  down  to  a  great  extent,  and  by  the  time  of  Machado 
(1925-1933)  and  thereafter  Cuba  had  sunk  to  the  level  of  a 
second-rate  Hispanic  American  republic,  socially,  intellec- 
tually, and  politically,  and  to  a  very  much  lower  plane  eco- 
nomically than  that  upon  which  her  remarkable  resources 
should  entitle  her  to  stand.  Apparently,  Cuba  insisted  upon 
having  the  same  sad  experience  as  the  other  Hispanic  Ameri- 
can republics! 

Tomas  Estrada  Palma,  president  from  1902  to  1906,  was 
the  best  man  the  republic  ever  had.  He  was  honest,  earnest, 
and  capable.  But,  perhaps  as  a  result  of  his  long  residence 
as  an  exile  in  the  United  States,  he  viewed  matters  almost 
more  in  an  American  than  a  Cuban  way.  He  successfully 

1  Williams,  Mary  Wilhelirune,  The  people  and  politics  of  Latin  America 
(New  York,  1930),  394. 
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adjusted  several  Issues  with  the  United  States,1  but  he  was 
less  fortunate  in  Ms  domestic  policy,  due  primarily  to  the 
shortcomings  of  his  people,  rather  than  of  himself.  Through 
careful  economy,  he  accumulated  a  vast  surplus  in  the  Cuban 
treasury,  and  this  proved  to  be  too  great  a  temptation  for 
the  politicians  to  withstand.  They  had  ideas  of  their  own 
as  to  how  that  money  should  be  employed!  Meanwhile, 
Estrada  Palma  had  been  putting  into  practical  effect  his 
motto  that  the  republic  ought  to  have  more  teachers  than 
soldiers,  lessening  Ms  chance  of  defending  himself.  This  was 
an  honest  mistake,  but  he  made  another  which  represents 
the  only  black  mark  against  Ms  record.  Persuaded  to  run 
for  reelection  in  1905,  he  did  not  prevent  Ms  followers  from 
using  methods  of  an  all  too  familiar  Hispanic  American 
type  to  ensure  his  victory.  TMs  furnished  a  convenient  han- 
dle for  the  opposition  to  grasp  in  the  preparation  of  a  revolu- 
tion. 

The  "Revolution  of  August"  began  when  Faustino 
"Pino"  Guerra  raised  the  standard  of  revolt,  on  August  16, 
1906.  Other  more  important  leaders  followed  suit.  And, 
presently,  it  became  apparent  that  the  government  lacked 
strength  enough  to  suppress  the  insurrection.  In  this  situa- 
tion, Estrada  Palma  requested  intervention.  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  then  president  of  the  United  States,  did  not  wish 
to  intervene  in  military  force,  and  so  sent  two  commissioners, 
William  Howard  Taft  and  Robert  Bacon,  with  instructions 
to  bring  about  an  agreement  between  the  two  Cuban  fac- 
tions, if  possible.  It  turned  out  that  neither  side  would  yield 
an  inch  to  the  other,  even  preferring  United  States  inter- 
vention instead,  though  trying  to  make  it  appear  that  the 
other  party  had  caused  it.  Civil  war  was  the  only  alternative. 
In  the  end,  the  party  in  power  "scuttled"  the  government, 
as  Taft  put  it,  resigning  and  leaving  no  constituted  authority. 
So,  with  the  real  approval  of  both  parties — of  the  Moder- 
ates (the  party  of  Estrada  Palma) ,  in  that  the  Liberals  were 
not  placed  in  office,  and  of  the  Liberals,  because  they  were 

1  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  question  of  the  United  States  naval  base,  called 
for  by  article  7  of  the  Permanent  Treaty,  was  in  the  main  settled.  By  agree- 
ments of  the  Estrada  Palma  era,  with  some  later  revisions,  the  United  States 
acquired  virtually  complete  control  over  a  tract  of  land  at  Caimanera,  on  the 
Bay  of  Guantdnamo. 
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sure  they  could  win  the  next  elections— Taft  issued  a  procla- 
mation, on  September  29,  1906,  resuming  control  by  the 
United  States,  until  such  time  as  a  properly  constituted 
Cuban  government  might  again  be  installed. 

There  followed  the  provisional  government  of  the  United 
States,  to  January  28,  1909.  Charles  Edward  Magoon,  a 
civilian,  was  the  new  governor,  under  the  direct  orders'  of 
Taft,  United  States  secretary  of  war.  The  combination  was 
by  no  means  as  brilliant  as  the  earlier  Root-Wood  duo  had 
been.^  Nevertheless,  it  was  responsible  for  a  number  of  sub- 
stantial achievements.  The  main  tenet  in  its  policies  wras 
that  of  holding  an  honest  election  and  turning  the  island  back 
to  its  people  as  soon  as  possible.  But,  there  were  many  inci- 
dental things  to  do.  The  bill  for  the  Revolution  of  August 
had  to  be  met.  Sanitation  problems,  labor  difficulties,  the 
creation  of  needed  public  works,  important  revisions  of  the 
municipal  and  provincial  law,  the  taking  of  a  census  (on 
which  to  base  the  voting  lists),  and  an  election  law  were 
other  factors  to  which  it  devoted  its  efforts  with  measurable 
success.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  too  ingratiating  in  its 
dealings  with  Cuban  politicians,  mistakenly  permitting  of 
some  abuses,  in  order  to  appease  the  various  elements  in  the 
island.  Some  soft  government  jobs  (botellas,  or  "bottles,"  on 
the  analogy  of  the  milk-bottle  for  babies,  they  call  them  in 
Cuba)  were  given,  and  an  excessive  number  of  pardons 
granted.1 

At  any  rate,  the  Magoon  government  maintained  order, 
and  gave  Cuba  two  honest  elections.  Out  of  them  came  a  new 
Cuban  government,  headed  by  Jose  Miguel  G6mez,  candi- 
date of  the  Liberals,  who  had  won  the  presidency  against 

1  No  credible  evidence  of  any  other  impropriety  of  the  Taft-Magoon  ad- 
ministration has  ever  been  discovered,  and  it  is  admitted  that  its  failures  in 
this  particular  were  in  response  to  the  requests  of  "great  Cuban  politicians." 
Yet,  for  a  time  at  least,  it  was  the  habit  in  Cuba  to  accuse  Magoon  of  the  most 
colossal  corruption  and  even  to  blame  all  Cuba's  notorious  later  delinquencies 
upon  him,  on  the  ground  that  he  provided  the  example.  The  writer,  who  is 
not  overly  proud  of  the  Taft-Magoon  administration,  believes  that  his  ex- 
amination of  the  evidence  about  Magoon  on  the  score  of  corruption  has  com- 
pletely refuted  this  oft-repeated  charge.  Cf.  Chapman,  230-236.  Perhaps  a 
lesson  may  be  learned  from  the  Taft-Magoon  weakness  in  the  grant  of  botellas 
and  pardons,  however.  Hispanic  American  peoples  respond  to  and  respect 
force  and  authority  much  more  certainly  than  they  do  any  soft-handed  kindli- 
ness. It  is  therefore  wiser  to  do  what  is  right,  regardless  of  seeming  difficulties, 
rather  than  weakly  to  allow  what  may  at  the  moment  seem  to  be  expedient. 
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Mario  Menocal,  standard-bearer  of  the  new  Conservative 
party.  With  G6mez  installed  in  office,  the  intervention  came 
to  an  end,  on  January  28,  1909. 

The  first  Cuban  republic  of  Estrada  Palma  had  provided 
a  noble  example,  but  it  had  failed.  The  second  Cuban  repub- 
lic, since  1909,  is  still  in  existence,  but  it  would  take  a  pane- 
gyrist of  the  funeral-oration  type  to  find  any  "  noble  ex- 
ample71 it  has  furnished  in  political  life,  and  it  has  sunk  to  a 
Dominican  or  Venezuelan  level  in  respectability  as  a  govern- 
ment. During  the  presidencies  of  Jose  Miguel  G6mez  (1909- 
1913),  Mario  Menocal  (1913-1921),  and  Alfredo  Zayas  (1921- 
1925),  the  government  was  increasingly  corrupt,  with  mild 
touches  of  dictatorial  methods,  notably  under  Menocal,  but 
there  was  a  remarkable  economic  advance  in  these  years,  and 
even  some  gains  in  social  character.  There  was  a  sharp  turn 
for  the  worse,  however,  under  Gerardo  Machado  (1925-1933). 
He  was  a  caudillo  of  an  evil  and  violent  kind.  Not  only  politi- 
cally, but  also  socially,  economically,  and  intellectually,  the 
country  broke  down  during  the  period  of  his  rule.  In  terms 
of  the  disintegration  " locomotive"  mentioned  above,  the 
engine  lunged  rapidly  ahead  in  the  direction  of  an  open 
switch  above  a  precipice.  Since  the  overthrow  of  Machado 
in  1933,  there  has  not  been  one  item  of  Cuban  news  that 
warrants  optimism  for  the  immediate  future.  Indeed,  far 
from  having  such  a  glittering  republic  as  was  once  deemed 
possible,  with  United  States  aid,  it  begins  to  appear  as  if  the 
Cubans  have  chosen  to  go  back  to  those  conditions  which 
afflicted  the  other  Spanish  American  republics  at  the  begin- 
ning of  their  independence — a  century  ago. 

One  qualification  has  always  to  be  made:  the  attitude  of 
the  United  States  with  respect  to  Cuban  affairs.  While  it  is 
fundamentally  true  that  the  Cubans  themselves  are  ninety 
per  cent  responsible  for  their  ills,  it  is  also  true  that  the 
United  States  has  some  share  in  the  blame,  not  through 
alleged  imperialism,  but  from  neglect  to  face  issues  squarely. 
Cuba  is  "vitally  important  to  the  United  States,  and  the 
United  States  wants  peace  there.  Given  that  and  freedom 
from  the  complaints  of  foreign  interests,  not  merely  of  Ameri- 
cans but  perhaps  even  more  potently  of  others,  the  United 
States  has  not  been  greatly  concerned  about  the  character 
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of  the  governments  there.  That  would  be  well  enough,  but 
the  United  States  has  usually  been  the  main  prop  that  kept 
evil  governments  in  power.  Great  American  corporations 
with  business  interests  in  Cuba  have  a  similar  attitude.  As 
between  peace,  with  corruption,  and  honest  government,  to 
the  accompaniment  of  disorder,  they  have  thrown  their  influ- 
ence into  the  scales  in  favor  of  the  former,  as  it  is  myre 
likely  to  permit  of  earnings. 

In  the  light  of  what  has  happened  since,  President  G6mez 
must  be  considered  one  of  the  best  men  the  republic  ever  had. 
To  be  sure,  he  was  a  grafter,  stealing  about  eight  million 
dollars,  according  to  some  estimates,  but  even  in  his  corrupt 
deals  he  saw  to  it  that  the  country  got  at  least  a  little  some- 
thing out  of  them.  Furthermore,  although  he  intended  to 
violate  his  pledge  not  to  run  for  a  second  term,  he  neverthe- 
less lived  up  to  it,  in  part,  in  the  elections  of  1912 — "in  part," 
in  that  he  gave  up  his  candidacy,  when  the  Liberal  party 
would  not  renominate  him,  but  aided  Menocal  and  the  Con- 
servatives, instead  of  Zayas,  head  of  the  Liberal  ticket,  to 
whom  he  had  earlier  promised  his  support.  He  himself  was  a 
thoroughgoing  Cuban  of  a  likable  type,  easily  the  most  pop- 
ular political  figure  the  republic  has  produced. 

Relations  with  the  United  States  of  the  Taft-G6mez  era 
(1909-1913)  were  always  at  a  keen  edge.  Taft  was  resolved 
that  there  should  be  no  further  formal  intervention,  engaging 
in  what  has  been  called  a  "meddling  policy,"  to  make  sure 
there  would  be  no  disorders  in  Cuba  on  a  scale  that  would 
call  for  outside  interference.  Even  when  a  revolution  in  Cuba 
actually  did  break  out  (the  Cuban  race  war  of  1912)  and 
American  troops  were  sent  into  eastern  Cuba,  the  Taft  gov- 
ernment somewhat  piddlingly  insisted  that  it  should  not  be 
considered  "an  intervention."  After  several  weeks,  however, 
the  American  forces  were  withdrawn. 

Menocal  was  a  man  of  a  seemingly  high  stamp,  and  great 
hopes  were  entertained  of  his  administration.  Doubtless, 
Menocal  intended  to  be  what  people  thought  he  was,  but  he 
soon  learned  that  a  democracy  cannot  rise  higher  than  the 
capacities  of  its  people.  It  developed  that  Menocal  had  a 
choice  between  being  another  Estrada  Palma,  distinguished 
but  a  failure,  or  else  of  maintaining  himself  in  power  by  the 
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reprehensible  methods  so  often  employed  in  Hispanic  Amer- 
ica, and  that  way  only.  He  chose  the  latter  course!  Running 
for  a  second  term  in  1916,  he  stole  the  election  in  typical  cau- 
dillo  fashion.  Thenceforth,  in  corruption  and  dictatorial 
methods  he  moved  forward  at  a  rapid  pace,  distancing  the 
achievements  of  his  predecessor  in  both  respects.  In  1920, 
he  stole  the  election  again,  this  time,  however,  for  Zayas,  once 
his  opponent  on  the  Liberal  ticket,  but  now  the  candidate  of 
the  Conservatives  and  Populars  (an  unimportant  party  cre- 
ated by  Zayas  to  cover  his  change  from  the  Liberals  to  the 
Conservatives). 

The  Menocal  rule  paralleled  that  of  Woodrow  Wilson  in 
the  United  States  (1913-1921).  These  were  also  the  years  of 
the  greatest  influx  of  American  capital  into  Cuba.  With  the 
rise  in  the  price  of  sugar  during  the  World  War,  the  produc- 
tion of  this  commodity  became,  for  a  time,  extraordinarily 
profitable.  It  seemed  to  be  even  more  so  after  1918,  following 
the  close  of  the  war,  when  the  restrictions  on  price  imposed 
by  the  United  States  were  removed.  From  less  than  two 
cents  a  pound  before  the  war,  sugar  rose  to  an  agreed  price 
of  4.6  cents  during  the  war,  and  to  above  twenty-two  cents 
in  1920.  Meanwhile,  Cuba  enjoyed  a  veritable  financial  orgy, 
known  in  the  history  of  the  country  as  the  "  dance  of  the  mil- 
lions/7 Cubans  and  Spaniards  sold  sugar  estates,  mostly  to 
Americans,  at  phenomenal  and,  as  it  turned  out,  ridiculously 
high  prices.1  Banks  loaned  money  indiscriminately — on 
sugar  at  fifteen  cents  a  pound  in  some  cases !  Cuban  aristo- 
crats went  to  work  on  sugar  estates,  to  get  some  of  the  easy 
money.  Then,  at  length,  came  the  crash  in  1920.  In  five 
months,  sugar  dropped  over  eighteen  cents  a  pound  from  its 
high.  Financial  ruin  set  in,  from  which  the  island  has  never 
fully  recovered. 

It  will  be  seen  that  most  of  the  Menocal  era  was  one  of 
great  economic  prosperity  for  Cuba,  and  the  United  States 
was  exceedingly  desirous  that  the  sugar  estates  of  Americans 

1  The  story  is  told  of  a  Cuban  owner  who  meant  to  try  for  a  price  of  four 
millions  and  a  half  for  his  estates,  though  prepared  to  take  considerably  less. 
At  length,  along  came  the  agent  of  the  American  company,  informing  the 
Cuban  that  he  did  not  propose  to  dicker  and  bargain,  but  had  one  price,  and  the 
Cuban  could  take  it  or  leave  it.  "And  what  is  the  price?"  the  Cuban  meekly 
enquired.  "Eight  million  dollars,  and  not  a  cent  more."  The  deal  was  closed 
with  alacrity! 
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and  others  should  not  be  disturbed  by  revolutions.  Never- 
theless, the  elections  of  1916  had  the  same  sequel  as  those  of 
1905.  In  1917,  occurred  the  "  Revolution  of  February."  If 
the  Liberals  expected  it  to  turn  out  the  way  their  revolution 
of  1906  had  done  (resulting  in  a  victory  for  them,  if,  indeed, 
somewhat  delayed),  they  were  grievously  disappointed.  The 
United  States  brought  forward  its  new  Wilson  Corollary  pol- 
icy, forbidding  revolutions  and  supporting  governments  in 
power.  With  the  backing  of  Washington,  Menocal  was  able 
to  put  down  the  revolution.  This  same  factor  was  probably 
in  the  background  of  the  marked  increase  in  corruption  and 
dictatorial  methods  of  his  government  in  the  last  years  of  his 
administration. 

On  the  score  of  barefaced  corruption,  the  Zayas  adminis- 
tration could  not  possibly  be  surpassed,  for  it  indulged  in  it 
up  to  the  limit  of  its  opportunities.  Zayas  was  not  much  of 
the  caudillo,  however,  in  most  other  respects,  and  when  he 
saw  that  he  probably  could  not  reelect  himself  he  backed  the 
Liberal  candidate,  Machado,  against  his  erstwhile  benefactor, 
Menocal.  Meanwhile,  he  had  enjoyed  the  protection  of  the 
Wilson  Corollary,  not  only  in  his  wholesale  robberies  as  chief 
executive,  but  also  as  against  a  revolutionary  outbreak  in 
1924.  The  Coolidge  government  had  continued  the  policies 
of  its  predecessor. 

Machado,  a  man  of  small  mentality  and  limited  imagina- 
tion, followed  natural  instinct  to  become  a  caudillo  of  as 
notorious  a  stamp  as  a  Zelaya  of  Nicaragua  or  an  Estrada 
Cabrera  of  Guatemala.  Not  only  were  he  and  his  followers  big- 
scale  grafters,  but  also  his  government  was,  in  extreme  degree, 
arbitrary.  Murder  and  assassination  were  high  lights  in  its 
methods,  along  with  imprisonment  or  exile  as  milder  forms 
of  his  resentment  against  political  opponents.  Schools,  in- 
cluding the  University,  were  closed,  as  teachers  and  students 
expressed  their  opinions  in  opposition  to  the  dictator.  When 
it  came  time  for  the  elections  of  1928,  Machado  caused  a  new 
constitution  to  be  drawn  up;  increasing  the  presidential  term 
to  six  years.  Meanwhile,  he  had  appropriated  the  ma- 
chinery of  existing  political  parties,  and  had  forbidden  any 
new  parties  to  be  formed,  thus  enabling  him  to  win  the  elec- 
tions of  1928  " unanimously!7'  All  this  time,  under  Coolidge 
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and  Hoover,  the  Wilson  Corollary  policy  was  functioning.1 
It  did  so,  notably  in  1931?  when  a  revolution  against  the  dic- 
tator failed,  very  largely  because  of  Hoover's  support  of  the 
Machado  administration. 

Franklin  Roosevelt,  a  new  president  of  the  United  States 
in  1933 ,  representing  the  party  long  out  of  power  and  therefore 
eager  to  appear  to  do  the  opposite  of  its  Republican  pred- 
ecessors, gave  heed  to  the  clamor  against  Machado,  tempo- 
rarily dropping  the  Wilson  Corollary,  and  aiding  in  his  over- 
throw in  1933.  The  threat  of  United  States  intervention, 
combined  with  labor  revolts  and  an  army  uprising,  backed 
by  the  nearly  unanimous  opposition  of  the  Cuban  people 
to  Maehado,  brought  about  the  fall  of  the  dictator,  on  Au- 
gust 12,  1933.  The  next  day,  Carlos  Manuel  de  Cespedes 
was  sworn  in  as  provisional  president. 

And  then  what?  It  is  useless  to  go  into  detail.  Cuba  has 
had  numerous  presidents  since  then.  One  of  them,  Carlos 
Mendieta,  remained  in  office  almost  two  years,  because 
Franklin  Roosevelt  went  back  to  the  principles  of  the  Wilson 
Corollary.  Behind  the  scenes,  for  a  number  of  years,  was  an 
individual  who  was  nothing  if  not  a  caudillo,  Fulgencio  Ba- 
tista, commander-in-chief  of  the  army.  On  September  5, 
1933,  Batista,  then  only  a  sergeant,  headed  a  revolution  which 
overthrew  the  government.  With  the  backing  of  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  army,  students  of  the  University  of  Havana, 
and  some  professors,  a  radical  government  was  installed. 
Not  recognized  by  the  United  States,  it  presently  fell  out, 
too,  with  the  erstwhile  sergeant,  already  the  power  behind 
the  scenes.  So,  early  in  1934,  a  change  was  made  to  Men- 
dieta. Yet  other  presidents  rose  and  fell,  according  to  the 
dictates  of  Batista,  including  the  first  one  formally  elected 
since  Machado,  Miguel  Mariano  G6mez,  son  of  Jose  Miguel. 
Not  until  1937  did  Batista  emerge  into  the  clear,  when  he 

1  In  1928,  President  Coolidge  was  in  Cuba  at  the  time  of  the  Pan- American 
Congress,  and  the  Machado  administration  was  particularly  anxious  that  no 
untoward  incident  should  occur.  Four  men  were  arrested  for  putting  up  anti- 
Machado  and  anti-United  States  posters.  None  was  ever  seen  alive  again. 
Part  of  one  of  them  was  found,  a  little  later,  in  the  body  of  a  shark.  The  man's 
wife  recognized  the  coat  and  cuff-links.  It  is  said  that  the  woman  was  deported 
to  Spain  and  that  shark-fishing  thenceforth  was  prohibited !  Meanwhile,  Cool- 
idge spoke  in  praise  of  the  good  order  being  maintained  by  the  Machado 
administration. 
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demanded  what  lie  called  "educational  reform,"  in  schools 
whose  teachers  were  to  be  the  soldiers  of  his  army!  It  was 
over  this  issue  that  President  G6mez  fell. 

In  the  light  of  the  national  rejoicing  over  the  downfall  of 
Machado,  the  failure  of  the  Cuban  republic  since  1933  is  all 
the  more  pitiful — without  in  the  least  justifying  Machado. 
The  immediate  future  of  Cuba  is  not  bright,  without  Ameri- 
can aid.  And  there  is  a  grave  question  how  that  aid  is  to 
be  rendered,  if  at  all. 


HAITI 

HAITI,  the  western  republic  of  the  island  of  Hispaniola,  is 
not  recognizably  Hispanic  in  blood,  but  for  two  centuries 
It  was  a  Spanish  colonial  possession,  and  its  history,  institu- 
tions, and  problems  are  inextricably  bound  up  with  other 
parts  of  the  Spanish  Caribbean.  To  omit  it  from  considera- 
tion would  deprive  English-speaking  readers,  especially  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  of  an  essential  element  in  the 
story  of  the  Hispanic  American  region. 

If  the  institutions  and  experiences  of  Haiti  parallel  those 
of  some  of  the  other  southern  republics,  they  do  so  in  an 
exaggerated  form  on  the  dark  side.  It  could  hardly  be  other- 
wise, because  Haiti  had  the  poorest  prospects  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  from  the  standpoint  of  human  material.  At  the 
outset  of  independence,  in  1804,  a  considerable  proportion  of 
the  population  was  in  the  first  generation  out  of  the  African 
jungle,  with  only  the  scant  contact  with  civilization  which  a 
few  years  of  slavery  had  given. 

Perhaps  ninety  per  cent  of  the  inhabitants  are  still  Ne- 
groes, living  on  a  plane  immeasurably  beneath  that  of  the 
black  man  in  the  United  States,  for  example.  Their  health 
is  indescribably  bad.  A  recent  survey  by  the  Rockefeller 
Institute  found  that  some  eighty-five  per  cent  of  them  had 
syphilis,  with  numerous  other  terrible  diseases,  too.  Added 
to  lack  of  bodily  vigor  is  also  an  animal-like  absence  of  in- 
telligence, together  with  weird  beliefs.  Their  Roman  Catholic 
religion  would  not  be  recognized  by  devotees  of  that  faith 
in  other  parts  of  the  world,  because  it  is  tinctured  and  over- 
spread with  superstition,  of  which  the  snake-worshipping 
voodooisni  is  the  most  famous  example.  Education  has 
hardly  reached  them  at  all.  Indeed,  according  to  some  esti- 
mates, the  entire  country  was  ninety-seven  per  cent  illit- 
erate, at  the  time  of  the  United  States  intervention  in 
1915. 

The  Haitian  Negroes  are,  in  fact,  in  a  state  of  barbarism. 
What  little  settled  life  there  is,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  women. 
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Not  only  do  they  bear  the  children,  usually  illegitimate,  but 
they  also  do  all  the  labor,  both  in  and  out  of  the  so-called 
homes  in  which  they  dwell.  The  language  of  the  Haitian 
masses  is  not  French,  but  "ereole,"  which  is  a  conglomerate 
of  French,  Spanish,  English,  and  African  speech.  At  times, 
it  descends  to  a  level  which  is  barely  human,  as,  for  example, 
in  the  often  used  "Oo-ool" 

Since  there  is  only  a  bare  handful  of  whites  in  permanent 
residence,  the  mulattoes  constitute  nearly  all  of  the  other 
ten  per  cent  of  the  population.  They  provide  the  ruing  class, 
and  in  their  political  conduct  reflect  all  the  ills  to  be  found 
anywhere  in  Hispanic  America.  Inefficient  in  economic 
pursuits  and  unable  to  obtain  what  they  need  from  the  pro- 
fessions, they  devote  themselves  to  a  battle  for  government 
jobs  and  the  perquisites  accruing  therefrom.  They  despise 
the  Negroes,  and  fear  and  hate  the  whites.  A  small  per- 
centage of  them,  speaking  French,  are  highly  educated,  usu- 
ally as  a  result  of  their  attendance  at  some  French  university. 
Aside  from  its  giving  them  a  cultivated  manner  and  a  certain 
glibness  in  the  discussion  of  French  literature,  the  advanta- 
geous effects  in  Haiti  are  none  too  apparent. 

From  the  standpoint  of  pure  interest  as  a  story,  few  coun- 
tries have  had  a  more  striking  past  than  Haiti.  An  independ- 
ent republic  was  established,  in  1804,  under  Jean  Jacques 
Dessalines.  In  the  next  111  years,  down  to  the  United  States 
intervention  in  1915,  the  country  had  twenty-seven  rulers, 
including  two  emperors  and  one  king.  Some  of  the  nine- 
teenth-century executives  were  in  power  for  a  long  time, 
with  one  of  them,  Boyer,  holding  sway  for  twenty-five  years, 
1818  to  1843.  Of  the  lot,  only  two  retired  in  peace  at  the  end 
of  their  term.  The  others  were,  most  of  them,  driven  out, 
with  several  being  assassinated  while  in  office  or  dying  under 
suspicious  circumstances  and  one  committing  suicide.  In 
the  seven  years  preceding  the  intervention,  1908  to  1915, 
there  were  eight  presidents.  Political  life  was  little  more 
than  a  battle  of  bandits  for  loot  and  graft,  with  a  consequent 
deterioration  of  the  country.  By  1915,  nearly  all  of  the  rich 
sugar  plantations  of  the  late  eighteenth  century  had  been 
reduced  to  a  wilderness. 

Hearing  of  the  coronation  of  Napoleon,  Dessalines  decided 
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he  would  like  to  be  an  emperor,  too,  and  had  himself  crowned 
as  Jacques  I,  shortly  after  the  inauguration  of  the  republic, 
in  the  same  year  1804.  Most  of  the  whites  had  already  been 
eliminated  from  Haiti,  but  Dessalines  ordered  an  assassina- 
tion of  the  others.  Presently  the  whites  in  the  country  were 
reduced  to  nineteen  persons,  so  it  is  said,  out  of  a  one-time 
total  of  38,000. 

Dessalines  ruled  two  years  before  assassination  caught  up 
with  him,  and  then  the  country  divided  into  two  parts.  Alex- 
andre  Petion  was  president  in  the  south,  and  Henri  Chris- 
tophe,  as  Henri  I,  was  king  in  the  north.  The  latter  was  per- 
haps the  most  spectacular  figure  in  Haitian  history,  and 
many  legends  of  his  greatness  are  told.  In  fact,  he  was  a 
strong,  extravagant  tyrant.  His  once  luxurious  palace  of 
Sans  Souci  near  Cap  Haitian  and  his  citadel  of  stone,  La 
Ferriere,  high  on  a  neighboring  mountain — built  at  a  cost  of 
some  twenty  thousand  lives! — are  among  the  most  famous 
sights  in  Haiti  for  the  tourist  of  today.  A  nobility,  created  by 
Mm,  included  a  "Duke  of  Marmalade"  and  "Count  of 
Lemonade."  While  these  names  belonged  to  regions  in 
Haiti,  they  nevertheless  typify  a  country  which  was  comic— 
at  a  distance — even  in  its  awfulness. 

Christophe  killed  himself  with  a  silver  bullet,1  in  1820. 
Jean  Pierre  Boyer,  who  had  become  president  in  the  south, 
two  years  before,  now  ruled  the  entire  country,  until  over- 
thrown by  a  revolution  in  1843.  Less  well  known  than  some 
of  Haiti's  despots,  Boyer  was  probably  the  most  worth-while 
ruler  the  country  ever  had.  In  an  impossible  situation,  he 
nevertheless  accomplished  a  great  deal.  Most  noteworthy 
of  his  achievements  was  the  adjustment  of  difficulties  with 
France.  Unwilling  to  risk  the  opposition  of  the  United  States 
and  England  by  a  direct  reconquest,  France  still  hoped  to 
reacquire  her  former  colony,  through  the  medium  of  a 
voluntary  return.  She  held  a  bludgeon  over  Haiti  in  the  form 
of  extravagant  claims.  Boyer  not  only  prevented  reabsorp- 
tion  by  France,  but  also  made  a  treaty,  agreeing  to  the 
payment  of  an  indemnity,  in  return  for  a  recognition  of 

1  Like  the  silver  bullet  in  the  Eugene  O'Neill  play,  The  emperor  Jones,  this 
method  of  suicide  was  doubtless  more  indicative  of  superstition  than  it  was  of 
a  form  of  luxury. 
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independence.  Although  this  involved  him  in  political  and 
financial  troubles,  the  arrangement  stood.- 

The  eastern  part  of  the  island,  conquered  by  Boyer  in 
1822,  won  its  independence  in  1844,  and  became  the  Do- 
minican Republic.  For  a  number  of  years,  Haiti  engaged 
in  fruitless  wars  in  an  effort  to  regain  this  territory,  espe- 
cially during  the  regime  of  Faustin  Soulouque,  1847-1859. 
This  ruler,  an  illiterate  ex-slave,  is  best  known  as  the  second 
of  the  Haitian  emperors.  In  1849,  he  was  crowned  as  Fau- 
stin I,  imitating  the  coronation  of  Napoleon  and  Josephine, 
as  far  as  possible,  in  an  expensive  ceremony. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  give  further  details  as  to  the  numer- 
ous Haitian  administrations  down  to  the  intervention  in 
1915.  Suffice  to  say  that  the  affairs  of  the  country  got 
steadily  worse.  At  length,  European  governments  began  to 
be  more  insistent  in  their  demands  for  attention  to  the 
claims  of  their  nationals.  In  1912,  it  is  said  that  Germany 
was  secretly  angling  for  control  of  Haitian  customs,  after 
the  pattern  of  the  already  existing  United  States  arrangement 
in  the  Dominican  Republic,  and  the  deal  was  bound  up  with 
a  plan  for  the  cession  of  Mole  St.  Nicholas  to  Germany  as  a 
naval  base.  Mole  St.  Nicholas,  though  virtually  unused  by 
the  Haitians,  is  a  wonderful  harbor,  and  any  strong  power 
possessing  it  would  be  able  to  command  one  of  the  entrances 
to  the  Caribbean  and  constitute  itself  an  unpleasant  threat 
to  the  United  States.1  Held  back  by  the  objections  of  the 
United  States,  Germany  returned  to  the  scene  again  in  1914, 
and  France  also  showed  an  active  concern.  Both  demanded 
control  of  Haitian  finances. 

The  above  were  among  the  incidents  which  made  it  appar- 
ent to  the  Woodrow  Wilson  administration  that  something 
had  to  be  done  quickly,  if  Monroe  Doctrine  policies  were  not 
to  be  abandoned.  So,  the  Haitian  government  of  Presi- 
dent Vilbrun  Guillaume  Sam  was  approached  to  see  if  it 
would  consent  to  United  States  financial  supervision.  For 
a  while,  no  agreement  could  be  reached.  In  the  meantime, 
in  1915,  Sam  imprisoned  and  assassinated  some  167  of  his 

1  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  a  master  of  military  strat- 
egy, planned  to  make  Haiti  the  administrative  centre  of  his  projected  Ameri- 
can empire. 
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political  opponents.  Thereupon,  a  mob  attacked  the  French 
legation,  where  Sam  had  taken  refuge,  dragged  Sam  out,  and 
literally  cut  him  to  pieces,  carrying  away  pieces  of  Ms  flesh 
as  souvenirs.  Even  before  this  time,  the  French  had  landed 
marines  at  Cap  Haitien,  and  it  was  evident  that,  unless  the 
United  States  should  act,  France  would.  In  the  emergency, 
with  no  Haitian  government  functioning,  the  United  States 
landed  marines,  and  took  military  possession  of  the  republic. 

On  orders  from  the  United  States,  the  revolution  in  Haiti 
was  suppressed,  and  American  officials  took  charge  of  the 
customhouse.  A  Haitian  Congress-  elected  Philip  Dartigue- 
nave  president,  and  in  1916  his  government,  though  not 
without  considerable  pressure  from  the  United  States,  signed 
a  treaty  permitting  of  the  intervention  of  the  latter  in  Haitian 
affairs.  By  this,  the  United  States  guaranteed  the  independ- 
ence of  Haiti,  but  was  to  take  charge  of  the  customhouse, 
have  some  supervision  over  Haitian  finances,  organize  a 
national  army  or  police,  and  assist  the  country  in  various 
other  ways  with  "advice,"  as  it  was  called.  The  treaty  was 
to  be  in  effect  for  ten  years,  with  an  option  of  renewal  for 
a  further  ten-year  period.  The  option  was  agreed  upon  as 
early  as  1918,  carrying  the  treaty  term  to  1936. 

Despite  the  normal  unpleasantness  of  any  intervention, 
and  despite  a  number  of  mistakes  that  were  made,  the  sum 
total  of  the  record  in  Haiti  shows  a  vast  amount  of  positive 
achievement  under  the  United  States  occupation.  This  was 
especially  true  from  1923  to  1930,  when  General  John  Henry 
Russell  was  the  United  States  high  commissioner,  and  Louis 
Borno,  an  educated  and  highly  intelligent  mulatto,  was  presi- 
dent of  Haiti  (from  1922  to  1930).  It  is  to  be  remembered 
that  the  Haitian  and  the  intervention  authorities  functioned, 
side  by  side.  It  amounted  virtually  to  this:  the  Haitian  gov- 
ernment could  not  do  anything  without  the  consent  of  the 
intervention  authorities,  and  vice  versa.  Down  to  1923,  there 
was  no  supreme  head  of  the  intervention,  and  the  different 
departments  were  not  able  to  cooperate  effectively  with  one 
another  and  with  the  Haitian  authorities.  As  high  commis- 
sioner, General  Russell  provided  the  necessary  supreme 
head,  and  directed  the  work  constructively,  with  the  cordial 
aid  of  President  Borno. 
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Much  could  be  written  about  the  accomplishments  of  the 
intervention.  After  a  long  war,  peace  was  established  In  1920. 
Valuable  work  was  done  in  sanitation,  especially  at  the  capi- 
tal city,  Port  au  Prince.  A  humane  prison  system  was  in- 
stalled. An  efficient  gendarmerie,  or  military  force,  was 
created.  The  customhouse  was  handled  with  such  unusual 
ability  and  honesty  that  receipts  were  greater  than  before, 
and  satisfactory  arrangements  with  the  nation's  debtors 
were  made,  at  the  same  time  that  large  sums  were  available 
for  employment  in  Haiti.  Tax  burdens  were  readjusted,  so 
as  to  make  the  upper  classes  bear  something  more  nearly 
approximating  their  just  share.  An  extraordinary  record 
was  made  by  the  public  health  department.1  Hundreds  of 
miles  of  roads  were  built,  lighthouses  erected,  and  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  acres  reclaimed  for  cultivation  through  irri- 
gation. A  great  deal  was  done  to  encourage  agriculture,  and 
at  least  a  little  to  further  education,  although  other  remedies 
for  a  sick  country  were,  for  the  time  being,  more  important. 
Yet  more  projects  for  the  material  betterment  of  Haiti  were 
being  planned — the  creation  of  an  honest  and  efficient  judi- 
ciary, for  example — but,  before  they  could  be  carried  into 
execution,  something  happened. 

All  along,  there  had  been  attacks  against  the  intervention, 
mainly  by  the  Haitian  politicians,  whose  opportunities  for 
government  on  behalf  of  their  own  private  fortunes  were 
greatly  limited  under  the  intervention.  Of  course,  also,  there 
were  justifiable  criticisms  in  some  instances.  The  opposition 
centred  most  noisily  upon  President  Borno.  A  Haitian  con- 
stitution of  1918,  virtually  dictated  by  the  Wilson  adminis- 
tration, had  provided  that  the  president  should  exercise 
legislative  as  well  as  executive  power  while  Congress  was  not 
in  session,  assisted  by  a  Council  of  State,  whose  members 
were  appointed  by  the  president.  Down  to  1930;_  Congress 

1  One  of  the  most  popular  men  in  Haiti  during  the  intervention  was  Dr.  Rich- 
ard Henry  Laning,  of  the  Cap  Haitien  district.  Not  only  did  he  devote  his  own 
salary  and  much  of  his  private  income  to  his  work  at  Cap  Haitien,  but  also  he 
gave  unselfishly  so  much  in  time,  energy,  and  efficiency  as  to  become  famous 
in  all  Haiti.  On  one  occasion,  he  performed  a  somewhat  remarkable  operation 
by  "taking  a  woman  out  of  a  tumor/'  Before  the  operation  the  woman  weighed 
125  pounds,  and  afterward  sixty.  She  lived,  and  it  is  asserted  that  two  weeks 
after  the  operation  she  walked  twenty-five  miles  to  thank  the  doctor!  One 
wonders  if  she  ever  walked  back. 
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was  never  called,  which  really  left  the  government  In  the 
hands  of  General  Russell  and  President  Borno.  The  latter 
frankly  favored  the  intervention,  asserting  that  it  would 
eventually  enable  Haiti  to  "go  it  alone/7  without  a  recur- 
rence of  those  difficulties  which  had  produced  the  interven- 
tion in  the  first  place.  Furthermore,  he  apparently  intended 
to  remain  in  the  presidency  in  the  meantime — or  so  the 
Haitians  thought. 

In  1929,  a  student  strike  against  the  government  developed 
iato  a  petty  revolution,  which  was  quickly  suppressed.  It 
sufficed  to  attract  attention  in  the  United  States,  however, 
and  the  Hoover  administration  felt  constrained  to  take 
official  notice  of  it.  A  commission  was  sent  to  Haiti  in  1930, 
to  enquire  into  the  matter,  and  it  did  some  remarkable 
things,  intervening  on  an  intervention  and  accomplishing 
what  one  writer  has  called  the  "Hoover  revolution/'  1  With- 
out any  political  standing,  other  than  the  force  of  the  United 
States  behind  it,  the  commission  brought  about  the  resigna- 
tion of  President  Borno,  arranged  for  the  succession  to  the 
presidency,  suggested  that  a  civilian  be  appointed  to  the 
place  held  by  General  Russell,  and  recommended  an  "early 
Haitianization"  of  the  treaty  services  in  all  respects.  Its 
action  was  enthusiastically  supported  in  Haiti,  however, 
where  the  politicians  were  far  more  interested  in  getting 
back  to  power,  than  they  were  in  nice  constitutional  ques- 
tions. 

A  temporary  president  called  for  elections  to  Congress? 
and  this  body  named  Stenio  Vincent  for  the  presidency. 
General  Russell  was  relieved,  being  replaced  by  the  United 
States  minister,  but  in  point  of  fact  the  constructive  era  of 
the  intervention  was  over.  Vincent  (under  a  new  Haitian 
constitution  of  1932)  proved  to  be  an  opponent  of  the  inter- 
vention in  every  respect,  and,  in  any  event,  it  had  lost  moral 
force,  as  a  result  of  United  States  yielding  to  the  political 
clamor  of  1929-1930.  In  1934,  the  Franklin  Roosevelt  ad- 
ministration withdrew  the  United  States  marines  from  Haiti, 
virtually  ending  the  intervention.  As  security  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  foreign  bonds,  American  customhouse  control 
was  to  continue,  until  the  debt  was  extinguished,  but  a 

1  Craige,  293-299. 
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change  was  made  in  the  nature  of  the  financial  check,  as  a 
result  of  the  Haitian-United  States  treaty  of  1935.  Hence- 
forth, a  majority  of  Americans  on  the  directorate  of  the  Hai- 
tian national  bank  was  to  watch  out  for  the  interests  of  the 
creditors.  Meanwhile,  political  bickering  was  going  on  in 
Haiti,  after  the  pattern  of  olden  times. 


THE  DOMINICAN  EEPUBLIC 

OCCUPYING  the  eastern  two-thirds  of  the  island  of  His- 
paniola,  the  region  which  is  now  known  as  the  Dominican 
Republic1  has  had  a  turbulent  history,  rivalling  that  of  any 
of  the  Hispanic  American  countries.  In  colonial  times,  the 
entire  island  was  in  the  international  limelight,  as  the  Eng- 
lish, French,  and  Dutch  disputed  the  claims  of  Spain.  Even- 
tually, the  French  established  themselves  in  Haiti,  the  west- 
ern part,  but  lost  their  control  there,  with  the  inauguration 
of  the  Haitian  republic  in  1804.  In  1821,  the  Dominican,  or 
Spanish,  part  of  Hispaniola  rose  against  Spain,  hoping  to 
unite  itself  to  Bolivar's  Colombia,  but  the  new  state,  after 
a  brief  existence  of  nine  weeks,  was  conquered,  in  1822,  by 
the  black  republic  to  the  west. 

The  next  twenty-two  years  were  a  period  of  social  and 
economic  retrogression  for  the  Spanish  east,  with  many  of  the 
whites  being  killed  or  compelled  to  emigrate.  After  the  fall 
of  the  powerful  Boyer  of  Haiti  in  1843,  however,  the  way  was 
cleared  for  a  successful  Dominican  war  of  independence  in 
1844. 

A  question  immediately  arose,  which  was  to  be  one  of  the 
most  prominent  factors  in  the  later  history  of  the  country. 
WMle  there  were  those  who  wished  to  see  it  established  as  an 
independent  republic,  there  were  many  others,  including  the 
more  conservative  elements  of  the  population,  who  favored 
annexation  to  some  strong  power.  For  one  thing,  they  feared 
a  possible  revival  of  the  Haitian  danger,  since  their  island 
neighbor  had  then,  as  it  has  continued  to  have,  a  much 
greater  population.2  Indeed,  for  a  number  of  years  after 
1844,  there  was  a  vivid  reality  in  the  Haitian  peril,  to  the 
accompaniment  of  bitter  warfare.  Furthermore,  the  experi- 
ence of  other  Hispanic  American  republics  was  none  too 

1  For  complications  concerning  the  name  of  the  island  and  of  the  republic 
in  the  eastern  part,  see  the  Chapman  Colonial  volume,  13,  n.  1,  and  supra,  7,  n.  2. 

2  In  1824,  the  population  of  the  Dominican  part  of  the  island  was  only 
some  54,000,  as  against  660,000  in  Haiti.   The  disparity  in  numbers  has  since 
become  much  smaller.    Cf.  supra,  178. 
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encouraging  from  the  standpoint  of  the  maintenance  of  inter- 
nal peace,  and  the  prospects  of  Spanish  Hispaniola,  with  its 
very^largely  Negro  or  mulatto  peoples,  were  not  promising. 
The  independence  party  was  defeated  in  a  conflict  over  this 
issue,  but  the  country  started  its  career  as  the  Dominican 
Republic,  nevertheless,  until  a  sponsor  for  its  domestic  secu- 
rity could  be  found. 

Since  1844.,  except  at  such  times  as  the  country  was  under 
foreign  control,  the  Dominican  Republic  has  been  a  perfect 
illustration  of  the  age-of-the-caudillos  republic  of  Hispanic 
America.  Over  a  period  of  seventy-two  years,  down  to  1916, 
it  had  twenty  constitutions  and  forty-three  presidents,  with 
also  four  captain-generals  during  the  Spanish  occupation, 
presently  considered.  Only  three  presidents  had  completed 
their  normal  term  of  rule.  The  other  forty  had  enjoyed  an 
average  of  about  a  year  apiece,  and  had  gone  out  of  office  on 
the  run.  Not  many  were  assassinated,  but  all  bowed  to  mili- 
tary force.  It  is  estimated  that  there  were  thirty-nine  revo- 
lutions during  this  period. 

There  were  three  outstanding  Dominican  caudillos  during 
the  nineteenth  century,  Pedro  Santana,  Buenaventura  Baez, 
and  Ulises  Heureaux.1  From  1844  to  1878,  the  first  two  were 
the  principal  figures  in  the  country,  usually  as  bitter  rivals. 
Santana  was  president  three  times  between  1844  and  1861, 
and  a  captain-general,  in  1861-1862,  under  the  Spanish  resto- 
ration. Baez,  first  becoming  president  in  1849,  held  the  office 
five  times,  between  that  year  and  1878.  Needless  to  say,  both 
men  were  corrupt  and  dictatorial.  Both  also  represented  the 
conservative  wish  to  associate  the  country  with  a  stronger 
power.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  policy  of  the  United  States 
was  long  a  sufficient  bar  to  prevent  an  invitation  to  Spain  to 
reoccupy  her  former  colony,  and  when  consideration  was 
given  to  France  or  England,  the  other  of  these  two  nations 
was  ready  to  join  with  the  United  States  in  disapproval.  An 
opportunity  for  Spain  developed,  however,  with  the  outbreak 
of  the  Civil  War  in  the  United  States  in  1861. 

Asked  by  the  Santana  government  to  resume  her  control, 

1  All  three  were  probably  mulattoes.  Accounts  pretty  generally  agree  that 
Bdez  was,  but  Santana  varies  in  the  stories  from  white  to  mulatto,  and  Heu- 
reaux from  mulatto  to  black. 
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Spain  reacquired  the  country  in  1861.  The  experiment  was 
not  a  success,  and  a  revolution  started  (the  "War  of  Resto- 
ration") in  1863.  This,  together  with  the  pressure  brought 
to  bear  by  the  United  States,  now  more  effective  with  the 
close  of  the  Civil  War,  Induced  Spain  formally  to  withdraw, 
in  1865.  Shortly  afterward,  while  Biiez  was  president,  a  pro- 
posal was  made  to  the  United  States  for  annexation  of  the 
country  to  the  great  northern  republic.  A  treaty  was  made, 
fortified  with  a  Dominican  plebiscite  of  1870  in  its  favor,  and 
approved  in  its  early  stages  by  President  Johnson  and  later 
by  President  Grant,  but  the  United  States  Senate,  In  1871, 
refused  to  ratify  It.1 

However  much  the  Dominicans  may  in  fact  have  preferred 
independence  to  annexation  to  the  United  States,  the  seem- 
ing evidence  of  the  plebiscite  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing, it  is  certain  that  there  was  a  very  great  deterioration  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  the  country,  during  the  remainder  of 
the  century.  In  18827  Heureaux  forced  himself  into  power, 
and  retained  the  presidency  for  the  next  seventeen  years. 
Heureaux  established  peace,  but  of  the  most  brutal  variety, 
to  the  accompaniment  of  assassinations,  corruption,  ex- 
travagance, and  licentiousness.  Meanwhile,  without  doing 
anything  of  note  In  the  way  of  Improvements,  he  Increased 
the  debt,  ten  times  over.  This  brought  on  foreign  compli- 
cations. The  long  political  orgy  of  Heureaux  came  to  an  end 
when  he  was  murdered  in  1899,  but  he  left  behind  him  an 
almost  insoluble  problem  of  international  difficulties. 

Most  of  the  Dominican  debt  was  held  in  Europe,  and  Euro- 
pean governments,  notably  those  of  England,  France,  and 
Germany,  were  bringing  pressure  to  bear  for  a  settlement  of 
claims.  Germany  sent  troops  ashore  in  1903.  France,  which 
had  threatened  a  naval  demonstration  in  1899,  appeared 
ready  to  intervene  in  1904.  This  struck  at  the  heart  of  the 

1  To  be  sure,  when  studied  in  detail,  the  whole  transaction  reveals  some  of 
the  all  too  customary  quirks  of  Hispanic  American  politics.  As  part  of  the 
campaign  by  wMch  he  obtained  the  presidency,  Baez  had  made  "patriotic" 
denunciations  of  his  predecessor,  who  had  negotiated  with  the  United  States  for 
the  sale  or  lease  of  lands  around  the  Bay  of  Samana',  to  be  used  as  a  naval  base. 
Yet,  not  only  did  he  offer  the  United  States  a  lease  of  the  same  territory,  but 
he  also  went  a  long  step  farther  in  proposing  annexation.  Similarly,  the  Domin- 
ican plebiscite  may  be  taken  to  mean  little  more  than  that  B£ez  was  then 
president. 
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]\lonroe  Doctrine  policy  of  the  United  States — all  the  more 
so,  since  the  Bay  of  Samana,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Do- 
minican Republic,  is  potentially  one  of  the  finest  naval  bases 
in  the  Caribbean.  So,  early  in  1905,  the  Dominican  govern- 
ment was  persuaded  to  ask  the  United  States  to  take  charge 
of  its  customhouses,  as  part  of  a  plan  to  satisfy  the  demands 
of  the  creditors. 

A  treaty  was  made,  but  failed  of  ratification  in  the  United 
States  Senate.  This  might  have  caused  serious  complications 
with  European  governments,  but  President  Theodore  Roose- 
velt went  ahead  with  the  matter,  regardless  of  the  Senate, 
putting  into  effect  what  was  known  as  the  modus  vivendi  ar- 
rangement. At  the  request  of  the  Dominican  government, 
he  named  an  American  to  collect  and  disburse  the  customs 
revenues,  in  accord  with  the  terms  of  the  proposed  treaty. 
Fifty-five  per  cent  of  the  receipts  were  to  be  applied  on  the 
foreign  debt,  with  the  other  forty-five  per  cent  turned  over 
to  the  republic.  Yet,  the  returns  under  this  plan,  due  to  a 
heretofore  unknown  honesty  and  efficiency  in  the  custom- 
house, were  greater  at  forty-five  per  cent  than  they  had  ever 
been  at  one  hundred  per  cent  in  the  history  of  the  country. 
And  the  European  threat  was  avoided. 

In  1907,  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  eventually  rati- 
fied a  treaty  providing  for  United  States  administration  of 
the  Dominican  customs  until  1957.  For  several  years  now, 
the  Dominicans  enjoyed  peace.  In  1911,  however,  civil  war 
made  its  appearance  again,  and  over  the  next  five  years  there 
were  numerous  presidents.  In  1916,  at  the  request  of  the 
Dominican  authorities,  United  States  marines  were  landed 
and  suppressed  a  revolution.  When  the  president  of  the 
country  resigned,  a  new  chief  executive  turned  up  in  the 
person  of  an  ally  of  the  recently  defeated,  anti-United  States, 
revolutionary  leader. 

Realizing  that  the  treaty  of  1907  had  failed  to  maintain 
peace  in  the  country,  the  government  of  President  Wilson 
now  made  demands  for  a  revision,  to  give  United  States  offi- 
cials a  greater  financial  control  and  provide  for  American 
officers  in  a  Dominican  constabulary,  as  a  step  toward  the 
suppression  of  disorder.  The  Dominican  president  would  not 
give  Ms  consent,  whereupon  the  United  States  authorities 
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withheld  the  Dominican  share  of  the  customs.  For  several 
months  there  was  a  deadlock.  Then,  late  in  1916,  following 
a  brawl  in  which  two  Americans  were  murdered,  the  United 
States  took  military  possession  of  the  republic.  Ostensibly 
this  was  done,  because  of  repeated  Dominican  violations  of 
the  treaty  of  1907.  Really,  it  was  based  on  the  Roosevelt 
Corollary  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  to  prevent  "chronic 
wrongdoing."  The  British  and  French  governments  had 
naval  vessels  in  the  vicinity,  and  were  exerting  strong  pressure 
— a  pressure  all  too  likely  to  be  followed  by  action  in  that  era, 
when  the  World  War  was  in  progress. 

There  were,  of  course,  many  criticisms  of  the  United 
States  military  rule,  much  of  it  inevitable  in  the  circum- 
stances, quite  apart  from  specific  acts  which  might  be 
condemned.  No  people  thoroughly  approve  an  alien  domina- 
tion, and  Hispanic  American  peoples,  with  their  individu- 
alism, are  more  than  usually  impatient,  exaggerating  their 
ills,  real  or  imagined,  and  overlooking  the  benefits  they  may 
receive.  Nevertheless,  despite  numerous  imperfections  in 
acts  and  in  the  manner  of  some  of  its  officials,  the  interven- 
tion government  accomplished  a  great  deal.  Comparative 
freedom  from  graft  and  the  maintenance  of  peace  allowed  of 
greater  revenues.  In  consequence,  the  foreign  debt  problem 
was  solved,  and  great  sums  of  money  were  left  over  to  be 
employed  in  a  program  of  public  works.  In  particular, 
hundreds  of  miles  of  good  roads  were  built,  which  placed  this 
normally  third-rate  Hispanic  American  country  in  the  fore- 
front in  this  respect  among  the  southern  republics.  Indeed, 
a  long  list  of  constructive  achievements  could  be  set  forth. 
In  the  background,  however,  there  always  remained  the 
question  whether  they  were  on  the  sole  behalf  of  a  conquering 
"Colossus"  or  not,  and  there  was,  for  a  time,  a  great  deal  of 
scepticism  as  to  the  intentions  of  Uncle  Sam. 

In  1922,  the  Harding  administration  made  proposals  for 
a  withdrawal  of  the  marines,  linking  them  with  conditions 
which  included  the  continuance  of  customhouse  control  and 
the  ratification  of  the  acts  of  the  intervention.  The  Domini- 
can politicians,  who  had  been  denouncing  the  intervention  on 
every  score,  could  not  at  first  appear  willing  to  accept  any 
arrangement  short  of  complete  freedom  for  the  Dominicans 
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to  do  as  they  pleased.  So,  the  offer  was  withdrawn.  That- 
brought  the  Dominican  leaders  to  terms.  They  could  now 
'  '  bow  to  superior  force. ' '  The  discussions  were  resumed,  some 
concessions  were  made,  and  an  agreement  was  reached  which 
amounted  to  a  return  to  the  treaty  of  1907,  or  to  customhouse 
control  without  armed  intervention.  Late  in  1922,  a  provi- 
sional president  was  installed,  and,  in  1924,  formal  elections 
were  held.  Thereupon,  the  marines  were  taken  out  of  the 
country. 

The  new  president,  Horacio  Vasquez,  was  due  to  retire 
from  office  in  1928.  Instead,  he  " changed  the  constitution/7 
introducing  a  provision  for  a  six-year  term  without  reelec- 
tion, and  extending  his  own  administration  to  1930.  And 
then  he  prepared  to  reelect  himself!  There  followed  a  revo- 
lution, also  in  1930.  The  revolutionists  were  about  to  win, 
which^  placed  the  Hoover  government  of  the  United  States 
in  a  difficult  position,  with  its  backing  of  the  Wilson  Corol- 
lary of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  forbidding  successful  revolu- 
tion. But  a  remarkable  " saving-face"  arrangement  was 
made.  Vasquez  was  persuaded  to  appoint  the  general  of  the 
opposition  forces  to  his  cabinet.  Then,  with  the  exception  of 
this  general,  the  entire  government  resigned,  leaving  him 
the  sole  constitutional  successor  to  the  Vasquez  regime! 

In  ensuing  elections,  General  Rafael  Trujillo  was  the 
candidate  of  the  revolutionists  for  the  presidency.  Other 
candidates  soon  saw  fit  to  withdraw  and  flee  from  the  coun- 
try. This  is  perhaps  a  sufficiently  eloquent  commentary  on 
the  Trujillo  government,  presently  installed  in  power.  Its 
enemies  charged  it  with  being  a  despotism  of  the  Machado 
type.  However  that  may  have  been,  it  was  certainly  that 
of  a  caudillo  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term.1 

From  the  standpoint  of  relations  with  the  United  States, 

1  By  all  account,  Trujillo  was  as  colorful  a,  dictator  as  any  of  the  leading 
examples  among  the  caudillos.  A  one-time  marine  informer,  during  the  military 
intervention,  he  at  length  became  commander-in-chief  of  the  army.  From  that 
post  to  the  presidency  was  an  easy  transition.  The  ingredients  of  Ms  story, 
thereafter,  were  of  a  familiar  pattern:  execution  or  exile  of  opponents;  wealth- 
producing  personal  monopolies  on  necessary  articles  and  other  forms  of  graft; 
an  efficient  and  well-paid  army;  and  a  luxurious  life,  including  an  armor- 
plated  Packard  car  and  "a  toothsome  white  mistress."  The  crowning  act  of 
egotism  and  power,  however,  came  with  his  change  in  the  name  of  the  capital, 
Santo  Domingo,  the  oldest  city  in  America  among  those  founded  by  Euro- 
peans, to  Trujillo  City! 
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there  have  been  several  interesting  features  In  the  aftermath 
of  the  intervention.   The  old  bogy  of  United  States  conquest 
has  been  pretty  well  dissipated, 1  but  there  has  been  a  healthy 
disapproval  of  anything  which  might  tend  to  bring  back  the 
marines.     With  some  of  the  Dominican  foreign  debt  still 
outstanding,  United  States  control  of  the  customhouse  has 
continued,  but  there  has  been  strong  objection  to  efforts  of 
Dominican  governments  to  contract  loans  which  might  pro- 
long this  modified  form  of  intervention  far  into  the  future. 
Nevertheless,  by  a  treaty  of  1934,  the  maturity  date  of  the 
Dominican  debt  and  the  customhouse  receivership  were  ex- 
tended to  1970.    The  taste  for  public  improvements,  devel- 
oped under  United  States  rule,  has  not  been  lost,  and  a  great 
deal  of  creditable  work  has  been  done  by  Dominican  gov- 
ernments since  1924.     On  the  other  hand,  the  instinctive 
Hispanic  American  dislike  of  foreigners  has  joined  with  a 
fear  of  foreign  economic  domination  to  produce  legislation 
extremely  burdensome  to  business,  which  is  in  great  part  in 
foreign  hands. 
1  Cf.  supra,  165. 
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PUERTO  Rico  did  not  become  independent,  following  the 
separation  from  Spain,  and  is  now  under  the  flag  of  the 
United  States.  Nevertheless,  it  is,  properly  speaking,  a  part 
of  Hispanic  America,  still  using  Spanish  more  often  than 
English,  and  with  its  destiny  as  yet  undetermined.  Small 
island  that  it  is,  with  a  population  of  about  a  million  and  a 
half,  its  story  has  interesting  and  unique  features  that  call 
for  more  extended  comment  than  is  necessary  for  a  number 
of  much  larger  and,  in  most  respects,  more  important  coun- 
tries^ Despite  reams  of  print  about  " Yankee  imperialism" 
in  Hispanic  America,  it  is  the  only  populous  region  of  that 
part  of  the  world  ever  taken  by  the  United  States  and  the 
only  Hispanic  American  territory  under  the  sovereignty  of 
the  "Colossus  of  the  North, "  if  an  exception  be  made  of  the 
Canal  Zone  in  Panama.1  Not  to  be  forgotten,  either,  is  the 
strategic  factor  in  American  defence,  since  the  island  is  along 
the  great  trade  routes  converging  upon  the  Panama  Canal. 

Puerto  Rico  did  not  succeed  in  freeing  herself  from  Spain 
in  the  wars  of  independence  era,  although  an  attempt  to  do 
so  was  made  in  1820.  The  outbreak,  however,  was  sup- 
pressed by  the  Spaniards,  as  were  also  several  later  uprisings 
in  the  nineteenth  century.  Spain  ruled  the  island  in  much 
the  same  fashion  as  she  did  her  other  colonies,  although  there 

1  The  region  taken  from  Mexico  was  far  from  "populous."  California,  for 
example,  was  estimated  to  have  a  population  of  about  ten  thousand  whites  in 
1846,  of  whom  some  four  thousand  were  foreigners,  mostly  from  the  United 
States.  The  population  of  Spanish  blood  in  New  Mexico,  including  mestizos, 
has  been  estimated  at  a  little  more  than  seventy  thousand.  Other  estimates 
are  much  lower;  for  example,  the  census  of  1853  shows  a  total  population  of 
61,547,  of  whom  possibly  half  were  Indians.  The  number  of  Indians  in  Cali- 
fornia was  considerably  greater  than  that  of  the  whites,  but  that,  of  course, 
would  not  affect  a  question  concerning  "Hispanic  American"  territory.  Even 
without  a  Mexican  War,  it  is  almost  certain  that  these  lands  could  not  have 
been  saved  for  Hispanic  America.  They  were  in  the  path  of  the  westward  ad- 
vance, and  it  was  inevitable  that  they  would  become  Anglo-American  in  race, 
whether  under  the  flag  of  the  United  States  or  as  a  Pacific  republic,  often  dis- 
cussed in.  the  middle  years  of  the  nineteenth  century.  New  Mexico,  to  be  sure, 
still  retains  a  strong  flavor  of  Hispanic  character,  though  Anglo-American,  for 
the  most  part. 
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were  perhaps  fewer  abuses  in  Puerto  Rico  than  elsewhere.1 
Nevertheless,  the  government  was,  in  the  main,  a  military 
rule  for  a  Spanish  exploitation — a  virtual  absolutism,  despite 
several  liberal-sounding  statutes — with  a  Spanish  officialdom 
in  charge,  if  at  the  same  time  there  was  a  great  degree  of  so- 
cial and  personal  freedom. 

In  the  war  of  1898,  between  the  United  States  and  Spain, 
the  island  was  easily  overrun  by  a  United  States  army  under 
General  Nelson  A.  Miles,  and  was  ruled  by  United  States 
military  authorities  until  1900.  A  number  of  first-aid  meas- 
ures were  carried  into  effect  at  this  time,  just  as  they  were 
in  the  same  period  in  Cuba,  such  as  a  sanitation  program, 
the  reorganization  of  the  courts  and  legal  procedure,  the 
abolition  of  the  lottery,  the  establishment  of  freedom  of 
speech  and  freedom  of  the  press,  a  revision  of  the  monetary 
system,  and  the  introduction  of  an  educational  plan. 

A  civil  government  for  Puerto  Rico  was  organized,  in  1900, 
under  the  Foraker  Act.2  The  delay,  thus  far,  had  been  occa- 
sioned by  doubts  of  the  authorities  in  Washington  as  to  the 
kind  of  regime  which  should  be  installed  in  the  unfamiliar 
situation  represented  by  Puerto  Rico.  They  were  especially 
concerned,  perhaps,  over  the  very  considerable  Negroid  ele- 
ment in  the  population,  although  there  is  a  higher  ratio  of 
white  blood  in  Puerto  Rico  than  in  most  Caribbean  lands. 
There  was,  indeed,  a  question  as  to  whether  Puerto  Rico 
had  for  all  purposes  become  a  part  of  the  United  States, 
which  the  Supreme  Court  decided  in  the  negative  in  its  dic- 
tum that  "The  Constitution  does  not  follow  the  flag.77  The 
Foraker  Act  was  intended  to  be  a  temporary  measure,  until 
those  in  power  could  make  up  their  minds  as  to  what  ought 
to  be  done. 

Nevertheless,  the  Foraker  Act  remained  in  effect  for  seven- 
teen years.  Under  its  terms,  affairs  were  controlled  very 
largely  by  the  governor,  who  was  an  appointee  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  To  be  sure,  there  was  a  Puerto 
Rican  House  of  Representatives,  elected  by  the  people  of 

1  Such,  at  least,  is  the  well-sustained  statement  in  Gibson,  James  Biggers, 
Porto  Rico  under  Spain  during  the  nineteenth  century  (Ms.,  M.A.  thesis,  Uni- 
versity of  California,  Berkeley,  1931). 

2  So  called  from  the  bill  introduced  in  the  United  States  Senate  by  Sena- 
tor Foraker. 
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the  island,  and  there  was  a  difference  in  spirit  from  the  old 
Spanish  days;  no  attempt  was  made  to  check  Puerto  Bican 
legislation,  unless  it  ran  counter  to  the  existing  connection 
with  the  United  States.  A  most  anomalous  situation  de- 
veloped from  the  act,  when  the  Puerto  Ricans  were  declared 
to  be  citizens,  not  of  the  United  States,  but  of  Puerto  Rico, 
which  was  not  a  sovereign  state.  Thus,  since  they  were  no 
longer  Spanish  subjects,  they  wrere  people  without  a  country.1 
Puerto  Rico  was  decidedly  restless  under  the  Foraker  Act, 
and  many  charges,  some  groundless  and  some  true,  were 
made  against  the  United  States.  For  a  time,  an  Independence 
party  was  easily  the  leading  group  in  island  politics.  Matters 
came  to  a  head  in  serious  disorders  in  1916. 2  This  redirected 
the  attention  of  the  Washington  authorities  to  Puerto  Rico, 
and  brought  about  a  reorganization  of  government  in  the 
island.  United  States  rule  there,  thus  far,  had  been  imper- 
fect, to  be  sure,  but  not  bad.  As  one  Puerto  Rican  objector 
expressed  himself  about  it, 

"Let  it  be  said  loudly,  under  its  provisions  Porto  Rico  has 
developed  politically,  socially,  economically,  and  in  every  pos- 
sible sense,  to  such  an  extent  that  it  might  not  be  recognized 
today  by  those  who  beheld  it  languishing  under  the  sovereignty 
of  Spain.'7  s 

The  Jones-Shafroth  Act  of  the  United  States  Congress,  in 
1917,  very  greatly  liberalized  the  government  of  Puerto  Rico. 
All  Puerto  Ricans  were  made  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
unless  they  chose  to  reject  the  privilege.4  And  the  Puerto 
Ricans  were  given  a  Senate,  as  well  as  the  already  existing 
House,  of  their  own.  Certain  administrative  officials  were 

1  Another  objectionable  feature  of  the  Foraker  Act,  and  all  too  typical  of 
the  provincial  character  of  United  States  legislation,  was  that  the  name  of  the 
island  was  declared  to  be  "Porto  Rico."     This  term,  an  utter  barbarism  in 
Spanish,  thus  came  into  general  usage.    After  thirty-two  years,  however,  the 
United  States  government  eventually  learned  a  word  of  Spanish,  officially  re- 
naming the  island  Puerto  Rico,  in  1932. 

2  It  is  said  that  the  trouble  started  when  a  Puerto  Rican  school-girl  claimed 
she  had  lost  her  purse,  and  an  American  school-teacher  caused  all  the  pupils 
in  the  room  to  be  searched.  Out  of  this  incident,  there  developed  an  island-wide 
student  strike  and  various  disorders.    Meanwhile,  the  girl  who  had  furnished 
the  spark  for  the  explosion  discovered  that  she  had  left  her  purse  at  home! 

3  Cap6-Rodr!guez,  Pedro,  "Some  historical  and  political  aspects  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  Porto  Rico,"  in  Hispanic  American  historical  review,   II,  no.  4 
(Nov.,  1919),  543-585,  at  570. 

4  A  small  number,  fewer  than  three  hundred,  made  a  formal  declaration  of 
refusal  to  accept  citizenship. 
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still  to  be  appointed  by  the  president  of  the  United  States, 
notably  the  governor  and  an  auditor,1  but  the  greater  num- 
ber were  to  be  named  by  the  governor,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Puerto  Rican  Senate.  Bills  could  be  passed  over  the  gov- 
ernor's veto,  although  it  was  still  possible  for  the  president  or 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  nullify  a  Puerto  Rican  law. 
It  was  not  the  intent  to  do  this,  however,  provided  the  island 
legislature  should  do  nothing  contrary  to  the  relationship 
with  the  United  States.  This  seems  to  have  been  recognized 
In  Puerto  Rico,  for  the  enactment  of  the  Jones-Shafroth  law 
was  received  everywhere  in  the  island  with  celebrations. 

Naturally,  the  acquisition  of  Puerto  Rico  by  the  United 
States  has  not  produced  the  millennium,  in  the  island.  Puerto 
Rico  has  had  its  prosperity  and  depressions,  like  other  parts 
of  the  world.  Unquestionably,  however,  there  has  been  a 
remarkable  advance  there  in  many  ways.2  This  does  not 
mean  that  the  Puerto  Ricans  are  wildly  enthusiastic  over 
their  connection  with  the  United  States;  indeed,  the  con- 
trary expression  is  perhaps  fully  as  prominent  in  their  public 
statements,  and  a  politician  can  still  get  far  more  votes  by 
running  on  an  "  Independence  "  platform  than  on  almost  any 
other  alleged  issue.  Since  the  nationalist  campaign  is  es- 
poused principally  by  students,  it  occasionally  breaks  forth 
in  an  individualistic  violence  that  is  all  too  typical  of  youth 
movements  in  Hispanic  America.  For  example,  various 
flare-ups  over  the  years  1935  to  1937  were  indicative  of  a 

1  The  auditor  was  to  have  general  control  of  all  accounts  about  revenues 
and  receipts,  not  only  for  the  general  government,  but  also  for  the  municipal- 
ities, and  no  money  could  be  drawn  from  the  treasury  without  his  authoriza- 
tion. The  importance  of  this  official  has  proved  to  be  very  great. 

2  By  way  of  illustration,  the  following  figures  for  1899  and  1919  (unless  other- 
wise stated)  may  be  given;  an  increase  in  roads  from  267  kilometres  (after  four 
centuries  of  Spanish  rule)  to  1189 — and  wonderful  roads,  too — especially  the 
one  over  the  mountains  from  San  Juan  to  Ponce;  from  no  schools  worthy  of 
the  name  to  529,  many  of  them  very  good;  from  a  fever-ridden  to  a  healthy  and 
wholesome  land;  from  lax  and  corrupt  political  methods  to  a  government  that 
has  been  astonishingly  free  from  scandal  and  graft;  from  a  total  trade  of 
$17,500,000  to  $142,000,000,  with  a  very  great  advantage  for  sugar  and  other 
products,  since  Puerto  Rico  is  within  the  United  States  tariff  union;  a  rise  in 
the  wages,  social  position,  and  dignity  of  labor,  in  keeping  with  the  difference 
in  viewpoint  of  the  Spaniard  and  Anglo-American;  an  increase  in  the  assessed 
valuation  from  $96,426,322  in  1901  to  $177,650,000  in  1924;  a  growth  in  the 
number  of  Puerto  Ricans  holding  government  jobs  from  2548  out  of  2861  in 
1905  to  5745  out  of  5953  in  1919.  Similar  ratios  of  advance  appear  in  innumer- 
able other  respects,  with  even  a  wider  spread,  in  many  instances,  when  the 
figures  are  brought  down  to  date. 
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considerable  unrest  among  certain  elements  of  the  popula- 
tion. 

And  yet,  underneath  this  surface  disapproval,  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  the  majority  of  Puerto  Ricans  are  pretty 
well  satisfied  to  be  a  part  of  the  United  States,  and  would  not 
change  their  situation  hastily  for  anything  else;  one  may 
reasonably  doubt  whether  many  of  those  who  proclaim  and 
vote  for  independence  really  want  it;  rather,  perhaps,  this  is 
merely  a  way  of  registering  disapproval  of  some  things  as 
they  are. 

The  Puerto  Ricans  do,  indeed,  have  certain  continuing 
grievances,  two  in  particular.  For  one  thing,  they  fear  that 
a  growing  Americanization  may  destroy  their  Spanish- 
blooded  Puerto  Rican  nationality,  or  at  any  rate  modify  it 
in  a  direction  which  they  feel  will  be  for  the  worse.  As  one 
Puerto  Rican  expressed  it : 

"The  American  flag  found  Porto  Rico  penniless  and  content. 
It  now  flies  over  a  prosperous  factory  worked  by  slaves  who  have 
lost  their  land  and  may  soon  lose  their  guitars  and  their  songs.'7  l 

Their  other  principal  objection  has  to  do  with  the  govern- 
ment of  the  island.  Though  having  a  far  greater  measure  of 
control  over  their  own  affairs  than  they  possessed  under 
Spain  or  under  the  Foraker  Act,  they  are  still  considerably 
short  of  complete  self-government.  They  will  probably 
never  be  satisfied,  until  they  attain  to  one  or  other  of  two 
possible  destinies:  full  statehood  within  the  United  States; 
or  independence.  It  is  not  wholly  a  matter  of  Puerto  Rican 
choice,  however.  Puerto  Rico  might  decide  in  favor  of  state- 
hood— and  be  rejected  by  the  authorities  in  Washington.  In 
like  manner,  a  Puerto  Rican  declaration  of  independence 
might  not  meet  with  approval.  Nevertheless,  the  one  or  the 
other  seems  logical,  and  it  may  be  only  a  question  of  time 
when  Puerto  Rico  will  add  a  new  star  to  the  "  star-spangled 
banner/'  or  will  have  a  single  one  on  a  flag  of  her  own. 

1  Munoz  Marin,  Luis,  "The  sad  case  of  Porto  Rico,"  in  American  mercury, 
XVI,  no.  62  (Feb.,  1929),  136-141. 
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SECOND  in  population  (16,257,766;  and  third  in  area 
(767,198  square  miles)  among  the  Hispanic  American  repub- 
lics, Mexico  has  been  considerably  behind  the  better  of  them 
in  the  quality  of  her  institutions.  It  could  hardly  have  been 
otherwise.  The  bulk  of  her  people — some  say  eighty  per  cent, 
some  as  many  as  ninety-five  per  cent — were  Indian  or  mestizo 
at  the  outset  of  independence,  and  illiterate  as  well.  The 
country  was  rich  in  resources  of  the  primary  product  type — 
phenomenally  so  in  minerals,  precious  and  otherwise — but  its 
industries  called  for  labor  on  a  quantitative  but  unskilled 
basis,  serving  only  to  emphasize  the  degradation  of  the 
masses.  During  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  the  era  of  the  republic, 
peonage  has  existed  on  a  great  scale.  So,  despite  a  plethora 
of  democratic,  "rights-of~man?7  pronunciamentos  (public 
pronouncements)  and  ineffectual  laws  and  constitutions, 
there  has  always  been  a  wide  gulf  between  the  aristocratic 
few,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  masses,  on  the  other. 

In  such  an  atmosphere,  caudillism  was  bound  to  thrive. 
Indeed,  Mexico  has  never  emerged  from  the  grip  of  this 
institution.  Down  to  1910,  the  history  of  the  country  might 
have  been  told  through  the  lives  of  her  three  most  famous 
caudillos.  They  were,  in  the  order  of  their  appearance  on 
the  scene:  Antonio  L6pez  de  Santa  Anna,  a  white -man; 
Benito  Pablo  Juarez,  a  full-blooded  Indian;  and  Porfirio 
Diaz,  a  mestizo.  There  is  hardly  an  item  of  Mexican  history 
which  is  free  from  controversy,  but,  if  there  is  anything 
upon  which  there  is  even  a  reasonable  amount  of  agreement, 
it  is  that  the  white  man  was  the  worst  of  the  three — probably 
the  worst  man  the  republic  ever  knew — and  the  Indian  the 
best,  almost  certainly  the  outstanding  figure  in  the  inde- 
pendence era.  Diaz  had  something  of  the  bad  of  Santa  Anna 
and  the  good  of  Juarez.  These  men  were  only  a  few  of  the 
caudillos  Mexico  has  had,  however.  From  the  beginning  of 
independence  to  the  start  of  the  long  rule  of  Porfirio  Diaz  in 
1876,  in  little  more  than  half  a  century,  there  was  an  average 
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of  approximately  one  president  a  year,  but  only  two  of  the 
chief  executives  completed  their  term  of  office.1  Caudillos, 
who  had  forced  their  way  into  power,  they  took  the  presi- 
dency on  the  run,  as  other  caudillos  rose  for  a  moment  to 
the  place  at  the  top.  Sometimes  they  came  back.  Santa 
Anna  was  chief  executive  of  the  republic  nine  times,  but 
never  once  for  a  full  presidential  term.  To  be  sure,  there 
were  principles  vigorously  announced  and  valiantly  fought 
for,  but  those  in  authority,  whether  " Liberal ?;  or  "Con- 
servative," practiced  unitarism,  absolutism,  and  personal 
privilege  for  themselves  and  their  followers  to  the  limit  of 
their  capacities.  To  concede  anything  one  did  not  have  to, 
might  mean  an  opening  for  subsequent  defeat. 

The  internal  disorder  of  Mexico  led,  not  only  to  an  exag- 
gerated caudillism,  but  also  to  international  complications, 
beyond  that  of  any  of  the  southern  republics.  Especially 
was  this  true  with  respect  to  the  United  States,  but  in  the 
first  half  century  of  independence  England  and  France  were 
almost  equally  interested. 

The  story  begins  with  Agustfn  de  Iturbide,  who,  after 
fighting  on  the  Spanish  side  down  to  1821,  placed  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  independence  movement  in  that  year  and 
accomplished  the  virtual  separation  from  Spain.  A  common, 
mn-of-the-mine  caudillo,  Iturbide  set  himself  up  as  the 
Emperor  Agustin  I  in  1822.  It  soon  developed  that  he  had 
very  little  strength  in  the  country.  Later  that  same  year, 
Santa  Anna,  himself  a  former  soldier  in  the  Spanish  service  in 
Mexico,  started  a  revolution,  and  early  in  1823  Iturbide  ab- 
dicated. He  was  given  a  pension,  on  condition  that  he  would 
"reside  abroad  in  Italy,  but  violated  his  agreement  by  return- 
ing to  Mexico  in  1824.  Arrested  upon  his  arrival,  he  was 
promptly  executed. 

What  might  be  called  the  Santa  Anna  era  in  Mexican  his- 
tory, from  1823  to  1855,  could  be  summed  up  in  its  internal 
aspects  in  terms  of  military  anarchy  and  caudillism.  The 
federalists  gained  the  initial  triumph,  and  promulgated  the 
constitution  of  1824.  Closely  resembling  that  of  the  United 
States,  it  was  at  variance  with  the  tradition  and  experience 
of  Mexico.  Nevertheless,  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  was 

1  Cf.  infra,  230. 
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established  as  the  state  religion,  and  both  the  church  and 
the  army  were  given  their  separate  law  courts,  to  this  ex- 
tent tying  in  the  past  with  the  present.  The  constitution  did 
not  work  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  United  States,  of  course, 
as  the  Mexican  people  were  far  from  having  the  necessary 
political  preparation.  There  were  many  "  principles "  fer- 
vently announced,  but  the  leaders  who  sponsored  them  were 
really  engaged  in  selfish  struggles.  There  were  racial  conflicts 
of  whites  against  Indians  and  mestizos.  Landowners  opposed 
the  landless.  Privilege  fought  to  maintain  itself  against  the 
demands  of  those  who  sought  equality.  Above  all,  there  was 
caudilio  against  caudillo.  Indeed,  their  struggles  summed  up 
all  the  rest. 

Following  a  brief  period  of  reorganization,  after  the  fall  of 
Iturbide,  the  first  president  of  the  country  was  inaugurated 
in  the  person  of  Guadalupe  Victoria,  whose  real  name  was 
Felix  Fernandez.  Victoria,  as  he  chose  to  call  himself,  had 
fought  on  the  patriot  side  in  the  war  for  independence.  Per- 
haps because  the  habit  of  insurrection  had  not  yet  been 
formed,  Victoria  served  his  four-year  term,  one  of  the  few 
presidents  in  Mexican  history  who  has  done  so.  Rival  forces 
were  stirring,  however,  soon  to  cast  aside  all  restraint.  Inci- 
dentally, there  was  a  curious  prominence  in  political  life  at 
this  time  of  the  Masons,  who  were  opposed  to  the  church, 
but  they  themselves  split  into  two  bitterly  hostile  factions. 
The  older  Scottish-Rite  group  desired  a  monarchy,  with  a 
European  prince,  while  the  recently  founded  York-Rite 
order  was  democratic  and  republican.  The  United  States 
minister,  Joel  R.  Poinsett,  openly  backed  the  Yorkist  politi- 
cians, while  the  British  minister,  Henry  George  Ward,  more 
cautiously,  but  with  somewhat  greater  success,  was  on  the 
other  side. 

Meanwhile,  a  contest  had  developed  between  the  United 
States  and  England  for  influence  in  Mexican  affairs.  George 
Canning,  famous  British  prime  minister  of  the  1820s,  made 
cordial  relations  with  Mexico  the  key  to  his  Western  Hemi- 
sphere policy,  joining  it  with  a  virtual  opposition  to  the 
United  States  in  Caribbean,  and  indeed  North  American, 
affairs.  In  Mexico,  he  and  his  agents  were  successful  in  ob- 
taining the  support  of  the  most  powerful  faction  in  the  gov- 
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eminent,  Including  not  only  President  Victoria,  but  also,  and 
more  important,  the  minister  of  foreign  relations,  Lucas 
Alanian. 

Lucas  Alaman,  a  man  who  never  became  president,  but 
who  was  "the  power  behind  the  throne/'  was  to  be  an  almost 
greater  fatality  to  Mexico  than  even  the  caudillos  of  the  evil 
Santa  Anna  stamp.  A  man  of  intellect  and  a  noteworthy 
historian,  he  was  also  a  Conservative  statesman,  pro- 
monarchist  and  anti-republican,  and  pro-England  and  anti- 
United  States.  He  publicly  asserted  that  England  had  been 
responsible  for  preventing  European  aid  to  Spain  in  the  wars 
of  independence,  mentioning  the  United  States  only  casually 
in  that  connection.  As  one  writer  has  said  of  Mm: 

"Lucas  Alanian,  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations,  .  .  . 
was  ...  in  many  respects  the  ablest  man  of  his  period.  Of  a 
wealthy  family,  inheriting  every  prejudice  of  the  ruling  class  he 
had  seen  the  wild  Indians  of  Hidalgo  kill  and  burn  in  the  sack  of 
Guanajuato,  and  throughout  his  life  he  thought  of  democracy 
as  the  reign  of  the  mob  .  .  .  [having]  the  conscientious  convic- 
tion that  despotism  was  the  one  sensible  way  of  dealing  with 
people  in  the  mass.  For  a  full  thirty  years  he  devoted  himself 
inflexibly  to  the  overthrow  of  popular  government,  permitting 
neither  honor  nor  humanity  to  stand  in  the  way  of  his  plans, 
and  it  is  as  'the  man  with  the  black  brains7  that  he  lives  in  the 
memory  of  Mexico  .  .  .  With  the  President  in  his  pocket, 
Alam&n  .  .  .  proceeded  to  a  plan  which  not  only  shaped  the 
thought  and  policy  of  the  time,  but  which  is  still  revered  by 
many  Mexican  politicians  as  a  sacred  tradition  ...  he  com- 
menced the  destruction  of  the  amicable  relations  existing  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Mexico,  filling  the  hearts  of  his 
people  with  suspicion  and  hatred  for  the  '  Colossus  of  the 
North.'77  i 

Indeed,  Alaman  was  also  responsible,  in  large  degree,  for  the 
eventual  war  of  Mexico  with  the  United  States.  He  felt  that 
a  foreign  conflict  would  inculcate  Mexican  patriotism  and 
help  solve  domestic  ills.  It  was  a  terrible  mistake  for  Mexico. 
And  as  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  it  has  made 
sincerely  good  relations  almost  impossible,  because  Mexico 
has  absorbed  the  Alamdn  ideal. 

While  there  were  two  revolutions  during  Victoria's  admin- 

1  Creel,  55-56. 
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istration,  it  was  not  until  the  end  of  Ms  rule  that  violence 
became  the  norm  of  Mexican  political  life.  Vicente  Guerrero, 
the  defeated  candidate  in  the  elections  of  1828,  would  not 
accept  the  result,  and  Santa  Anna  took  up  arms  on  his  be- 
half. In  consequence,  Guerrero  was  installed  in  the  presi- 
dency when  Victoria  retired  in  1829. 

From  this  time  forward,  Santa  Anna  was  to  be,  for  many 
years,  the  principal  figure  in  Mexican  affairs.  Utterly  un- 
principled and  selfishly  ambitious,  a  charlatan  of  deepest  dye, 
Santa  Anna  fought  on  both  sides  of  almost  every  issue  over 
the  next  quarter  of  a  century,  seeking  always  his  own  imme- 
diate advantage.  Energetic  and  a  personally  attractive  fig- 
ure, he  was  a  Mexican  Alcibiades,  a  demagogue  and  caudillo 
of  the  worst  stripe,  a  grafter,  hypocritical  liar,  and  a  man  of 
no  real  ability  as  an  executive.  But  he  had  the  knack  of  doing 
spectacular  things,  in  a  way  to  catch  the  public  eye,  at  times 
when  it  served  his  purposes.  In  1829,  he  managed  to  become 
the  hero  of  the  repulse  of  a  Spanish  invasion,  and  again  in 
1838,  when  the  French  seized  Vera  Cruz.  On  the  latter  occa- 
sion, he  was  wounded  in  the  leg,  and  had  to  have  it  ampu- 
tated. He  issued  a  bombastic  farewell  address,  as  of  one 
about  to  die,  and,  when  he  did  not  do  so,  he  held  a  funeral 
for  the  leg,  which  he  replaced  with  a  wooden  one.  When  in 
office,  he  had  a  habit  of  retiring  to  his  estates,  if  objections 
were  raised  too  loudly  to  the  policies  of  the  administration, 
leaving  somebody  else  in  charge  to  take  the  blame.  All 
in  aU,  he  "  dazzled "  the  Mexican  people,  who  loved  to 
honor  Mm,  even  though  nothing  ever  came  of  it  but  dis- 
aster. 

A  plausible  speaker  before  the  general  public,  Santa  Anna 
also  had  control  of  the  army.  Presently  he  joined  forces  with 
Alaman  and  the  Conservatives,  though  he  himself  was  pro- 
fessedly a  "Liberal/7  Thus,  an  era  of  Conservative  control 
was  inaugurated,  with  Santa  Anna  possessing  the  power,  but 
with  Alaman  the  dominant  influence,  as  far  as  policies  were 
concerned.  Their  alliance  was  consecrated  in  the  constitution 
of  1836,  which  was  frankly  unitarist  and  pro-aristocracy. 
This  document  did  not  even  satisfy  the  conservative  ele- 
ments, but  was  especially  opposed  by  those  who  had  favored 
the  comparatively  liberal  and  federalist  constitution  of  1824. 
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There  were  a  number  of  revolts.1  Most  serious  of  these  was 
a  revolution  in  Texas,  out  of  which  was  to  develop,  even- 
tually, the  fatal  war  with  the  United  States. 

Although  the  war  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
might  have  taken  place  in  any  event,  the  British  policy  in 
Mexico  certainly  contributed  toward  precipitating  it.  Minis- 
ter Ward  did  what  he  could  to  inflame  the  Mexican  mind 
against  the  United  States,  publishing  materials  tending  to 
show  aggressive  designs  of  the  northern  republic  and  the 
hostility  of  the  frontiersmen  to  Mexico.  Indeed,  he  and  his 
successors,  reflecting  the  attitude  of  the  home  government, 
omitted  no  reasonable  opportunity  to  stir  up  anti-United 
States  propaganda.  When  it  came  to  the  issue  of  British 
support  of  Mexico,  however,  the  English  government  stopped 
short.  There  was  always  the  doubt  as  to  what  France  might 
do  in  case  of  a  war  between  England  and  the  United  States, 
and,  apart  from  other  considerations,  there  was  the  question 
of  British  commerce.  The  authorities  generally  found  that 
British  merchants  had  important  trade  relationships  with 
one  or  the  other  or  both  contestants,  too  valuable  to  be 
disturbed.  By  the  middle  '50s,  British  officials  were  so  much 
impressed  by  the  trade  with  the  United  States  that  they 
were  no  longer  much  concerned  over  checking  an  American 
advance  into  Mexico  and  Central  America.  Indeed,  some  of 
them  began  to  see  advantages  to  British  businessmen  in  a 
possible  absorption,  by  the  United  States,  of  Mexico,  the 
country  which  Canning  and  Ward  had  been  so  eager  to  de- 
fend. 

Following  the  establishment  of  Mexican  independence,  a 
migration  of  Americans  into  Texas  had  taken  place  which 
soon  reached  considerable  proportions.  By  1827,  there  were 
some  twelve  thousand  Americans  there.  Incited  by  British 
propaganda,  the  Mexican  government  began  to  enact  laws 
designed  to  prevent  this  colonizing  movement  from  turning 
into  a  United  States  conquest  of  Mexican  territories.  Not 
only  were  attempts  made  to  induce  Mexicans  to  go  to  Texas, 
but  also  Texas  was  united,  in  1829,  to  the  Mexican  state  of 

1  Among  interesting  Instances  of  revolutions  at  this  time  was  the  case  of 
Yucatan.  In  1839,  Yucatan  seceded  from  Mexico,  remaining  separate  most  of 
the  time  for  the  next  nine  years.  In  1848,  Yucatan  sought  annexation  to  the 
United  States.  Failing  to  obtain  it,  she  returned  to  her  allegiance  to  Mexico. 
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Coahiriia,  to  assure  domination  by  the  Mexican  element. 
These  and  other  acts  led  to  a  growing  bitterness  of  the  Ameri- 
can population  In  Texas,  reaching  its  highest  point  at  the 
time  of  the  centralist  constitution  of  1836.  In  that  same  year, 
Texas  declared  her  independence,  and  utterly  defeated  Santa 
Anna  when  he  Invaded  the  province  in  an  effort  to  enforce 
submission.  Matters  now  moved  swiftly  toward  United 
States  annexation,  and  In  1345,  despite  the  efforts  of  British 
diplomacy  to  prevent  It,  Texas  was  annexed  to  the  United 
States.  Even  yet,  war  might  have  been  avoided,  if  Mexico 
had  not  relied  too  greatly  on  British  and  perhaps  French  aid. 
As  one  historian  has  expressed  it,  the  Mexicans  argaed  the 
case  somewhat  as  follows : 

"Here  and  there  one  doubted.  Some  drew  back.  But  the 
nation  as  a  whole  .  .  .  felt  convinced  that  pride  and  passion 
eould  be  safely  indulged.  We  shall  dictate  our  own  terms, 
tfaocight  many.  At  any  rate,  argued  others,  our  honor  will  be 
vindicated  by  a  brilliant  stroke  beyond  the  Elo  Grande;  Eu- 
ropean Intervention  will  then  occur;  the  United  States  will  have 
to  pay  a  round  sum  for  Texas;  and  we  shall  obtain  a  fixed  bound- 
ary, guaranteed  by  the  leading  powers  of  Europe,  that  will 
serve  as  an  everlasting  dike  -against  American  aggression.  The 
press  clamored  for  war;  the  government  was  deeply  committed 
to  that  policy;  and  the  great  majority  of  those  who  counted  for 
anytMrtg  .  .  .  were  passionately  determined  that  no  amicable 
and  fair  adjustment  of  the  pending  difficulties  should  be  made.1"  l 

It  is  perfectly  dear  now,  that  Mexico  made  the  wrong 
guess,  Indeed,  the  Mexican  president,  Mariano  Parades, 
was  among  those  who  frankly  wanted  war,  in  part  because 
he  believed  it  would  strengthen  Ms  awn  position  politically, 
and  also  became  he  thought  he  could  win,  being  misled  by 
the  reports  he  had  received  of  the  divided  opinion  in 
United  States  about  the  issues  with  Mexico.  The  reports 
were  true,  but  results  were  not  wiiat  Parades  jexpected. 
Various  sections  of  the  United  States  refused  to  support  tfae 
government  -against  Mexico,  but  there  was  no  thought  erf 
revolution  or  of  any  action  which  might  jeopardise  the  coun- 
try in  a  foreign  conflict. 

The  incidents  of  the  war  of  the  United  States  and  Mexico, 
1846  to  1848,  are  too  well  known  to  require  extended  dtseus- 

1  Smith,  I,  116, 
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slon  here.  A  boundary  question  existed  as  to  the  limits  of 
Texas  on  the  Mexican  side.  Into  this  disputed  territory, 
General  Zachary  Taylor  was  sent  with  an  American  army' 
There  he  was  attacked  by  a  Mexican  force,  on  April  26, 
1846,  enabling  President  Polk  to  send  his  famous  message  to 
Congress  that  "war  exists  ...  by  the  act  of  Mexico  her- 
self.77 Successful  campaigns  of  Taylor  in  northern  Mexico 
were  followed  by  a  direct  invasion,  by  way  of  Vera  Cruz, 
into  the  heart  of  the  country,  in  1847,  by  an  army  under 
General  Winfield  Scott.  By  this  time,  Santa  Anna  had  re- 
turned from  exile,  coming  back,  indeed,  on  an  American 
man-of-war,  which  was  granted  to  him  in  the  belief  that  he 
would  bring  hostilities  to  a  close.  On  the  contrary,  after  over- 
throwing Paredes,  he  revived  Mexican  hopes.  So,  when 
Scott  began  operations  with  the  capture  of  Vera  Cruz,  the 
port  of  the  capital,  he  found  that  Santa  Anna  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  forces  against  him,  as  well  as  president  of  the 
country.  In  a  series  of  battles,  Scott  fought  his  way  to  Mex- 
ico City.  Meanwhile,  too,  United  States  forces  had  seized 
Alta  California,  as  California  was  then  called.  Mexico  was 
now  helpless,  and  a  successor  of  Santa  Anna  consented  to 
make  peace.1 

The  treaty  was  signed  at  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  on  Febru- 
ary 2,  1848,  Under  its  terms,  most  of  the  region  from  Texas 
to  California  was  ceded  to  the  United  States.  The  so-called 
Gadsden  Purchase  treaty  of  1855  added  a  strip  to  complete 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  Thus,  at  one  stroke,  Mexico  lost 
territories  equal  to  more  than  two-fifths  of  the  area  of  the 
country,  or  over  half  a  million  square  miles.  This  is  not  a 
correct  yardstick  by  which  to  measure  the  blow  to  Mexico, 
however*  As  one  work  expresses  it, 

"In  reality  this  sacrifice  was  not  as  great  as  first  appeared, 
California  owed  but  a  nominal  allegiance  to  Mexico,,  even  before 

1  It  is,  interesting  to  observe  that  if  the  TMted  States  had  cared  to  aamex  all 
of  Mexico  at  this  tinaeT  she  would  have  had-  the  strong  backing  of  many  of  the 
conservative  elements;  in  that-  eountry.,  Pressure  was  brought  to  bear  on 
General  Scott  to  make  himself  dictator,,  so  that  he  might  presently  "slide,  if 
possible,  the  Republic,  of  Mexico  into  the  Republic  of  the  United  States," 
Scott  was  attested  to  the  idea,  but  eventually  declined  to  be,  &  party  tn  it, 
because  he  thoaght  it,  might  be  a  "•peril  to  the  free  institutions  of  his.  country,." 
mid  because  he  had  mo  iBtmaticrn:  of  Fremteat  Folk's-  wishes  on  the  subject. 
Scott,  Winfield,  Memoirs  (2v.  New  York,  1864),  II,  581-582. 
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the  outbreak  of  the  war;  over  the  remaining  territory  north  of 
the  Rio  Grande  Mexico  exercised  almost  no  effective  control. 
The  contraction  of  boundaries  was  not  without  its  advantages, 
as  it  freed  Mexico  from  some  of  her  most  serious  foreign  compli- 
cations." I 

Santa  Anna  had  gone  into  exile  again  in  1847,  but  he  came 
back,  once  more,  to  head  a  Conservative  government,  estab- 
lished in  1853.  He  now  became  more  frankly  reactionary 
than  ever  before,  taking  the  title  of  "His  Most  Serene  High- 
ness// and  declaring  himself  permanent  dictator.  This  was 
a  bit  too  much  for  the  Mexican  people,  who  soon  rose  against 
their  erstwhile  hero  in  what  has  been  called  the  "  first  really 
popular  revolt"  in  the  country.  Santa  Anna  was  compelled 
to  resign  in  1855.  Not  until  1874  was  he  allowed  to  return, 
but  by  that  time  he  was  a  feeble  old  man,  no  longer  a  menace 
to  the  peace  of  Mexico. 

Benito  Juarez  soon  stepped  forth  upon  the  stage  of  Mexi- 
can affairs  to  dominate  what  has  been  probably  the  noblest 
period  in  the  history  of  the  republic.  The  following  is  a 
description  of  this  remarkable  man: 

"Judged  by  the  standards  of  any  time  or  race,  Benito  Juarez 
is  entitled  to  rank  with  the  great  of  the  earth,  not  only  by  virtue 
of  his  achievements  but  equally  by  reason  of  his  character. 
Born  amid  squalor  and  ignorance,  he  drove  upward  against 
obstacles  that  seemed  to  defy  human  energy;  moving  among 
men  to  whom  patriotism  was  no  more  than  a  cloak  for  evil  ambi- 
tion, love  of  country  was  an  ideal  he  never  soiled.  Gripping  a 
broken  people  between  iron  hands,  he  molded  them  to  purpose 
and  courage;  lifting  honor  and  faith  from  the  mire  of  years,  he 
raised  them,  cleansed  them  and  held  them  high.  Well  indeed 
did  Victor  Hugo  cry  across  the  sea  in  1867,  'Mexico  has  been 
saved  by  a  principle — a  man.  Thou  art  that  man!7  William  H. 
Seward,  an  intellectual  snob  and  always  inclined  to  contemp- 
tuousness  in  his  estimates,  visited  Mexico  after  his  retirement 

1  James,  Herman  Gerlach,  and  Martin,  Percy  Alvin,  The  republics  of  Latin 
America  (N"ew  York  and  London,  1923),  339.  In  this  same  work  appears  the 
following  interesting  statement  with  respect  to  the  causes  of  the  war: 

"The  view  formerly  widely  held  that  President  Polk  skillfully  goaded  Mexico 
into  the  war,  to  secure  additional  territory  out  of  which  slave  states  might  be 
carved,  is  no  longer  tenable.  The  real  causes  of  the  war  were  the  quixotic  un- 
willingness of  Mexico  to  admit  the  independence  of  Texas  and  her  right  to  be 
annexed  to  the  United  States;  the  shiftiness  on  the  part  of  the  Mexican  gov- 
ernment concerning  the  settlement  of  American  claims;  the  desire  on  the  part 
of  Polk  to  secure  California  lest  it  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  European  power; 
and  the  great  movement  of  westward  expansion  in  which  both  the  North  and 
South  shared."  IUd.,  338. 
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as  Secretary  of  State,  and  went  on  record  with  the  assertion 
that  Juarez  was  one  of  the  most  tremendous  personalities  he  had 
ever  met. 

"It  is  somewhat  the  fashion  to  speak  of  Juarez  as  the  '  Abraham 
Lincoln  of  Mexico/  and  there  are  indeed  striking  similarities  of 
origin,  career  and  temperament.  The  adobe  hut  in  Oaxaca  and 
the  log  cabin  in  Kentucky  were  equally  wretched,  and  the 
drudgeries  of  poverty  robbed  both  men  of  their  childhood.  One 
observes  at  every  point  the  same  loneliness  of  spirit,  the  same 
passionate  love  of  humanity,  the  same  deep,  almost  mystical 
religious  feeling  that  made  them  turn  away  from  dogma  to  the 
simple  words  of  the  Galilean.  Both  had  slow,  almost  laborious, 
mental  processes,  working  to  conclusions  rather  than  divining 
them,  building  solidly,  not  showily,  and  both,  as  a  consequence, 
were  often  dwarfed  by  flashier  personalities  with  a  larger  gift 
of  showman's  tricks  in  speech  and  deed.  Here,  however,  the 
resemblance  ends.  Lincoln  held  a  union  together,  and  freed  a 
subject  race,  but  Juarez  made  a  union  and  freed  a  whole  people. 
Neither  did  Lincoln  know  what  it  was  to  be  hunted  like  a  wild 
beast  from  forest  to  desert,  from  desert  to  mountain;  to  suffer 
hunger  and  thirst  and  the  agony  of  repeated  betrayals;  to  un- 
dergo prison,  exile  and  desertion.  Still  more,  he  was  born  in  a 
country  where  every  institution  was  dedicated  to  aspiration, 
and  in  his  veins  was  the  blood  of  the  conquerors,  while  Juarez 
was  an  Indian,  child  of  a  race  trampled  under  foot  for  three 
hundred  years,  its  proud  traditions  not  even  a  memory."  *• 

A  Zapotec  Indian  of  the  state  of  Oaxaca,  Juarez  could  not 
even  speak  Spanish  at  the  age  of  twelve.  His  employer  was 
attracted  to  him  by  his  intelligence,  however,  and  enabled 
Juarez  to  procure  an  education.  He  studied  for  the  priest- 
hood, but  presently  changed  to  the  law.  Becoming  an  able 
lawyer,  he  also  entered  politics,  and  served  as  governor  of 
his  native  state.  He  was  imprisoned  by  Santa  Anna  in  1853, 
because  of  his  ardent  liberal  views,  but  escaped  and  made 
his  way  to  New  Orleans,  where  it  is  said  that  he  worked  in  a 
cigar  factory.  Returning  to  Mexico  in  1855,  he  joined  the 
revolt  which  had  broken  out  against  Santa  Anna  the  year 
before.  The  revolution  was  a  success,  and  Juarez  became 
minister  of  justice  in  the  new  government.  Really,  however, 
he  had  already  emerged  to  be  the  outstanding  figure  in 
Mexico,  and  was  to  remain  so  until  his  death  in  1872. 

Throughout  the  disturbed  era  of  Santa  Anna,  the  con- 
servative groups,  made  up  primarily  of  the  clergy,  the 

1  Creel,  206-207. 
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military,  and  the  owners  of  vast  estates,  had  generally  con- 
trolled the  government,  supporting  Santa  Anna  and  other 
eaudillos,  who  fought  one  another  mainly  for  the  spoils  of 
office,  rather  than  over  matters  of  principle.  The  results 
obtained  by  the  dictators  were  disappointing  to  the  priv- 
ileged classes  in  many  respects,  especially  in  the  almost 
increasing  disorder  and  civil  war  for  which  they  were  respon- 
sible, but  at  least  much  of  the  wide-reaching  rights  and 
economic  control  of  the  aristocracy  had  been  preserved. 
Most  powerful  of  all  these  elements,  perhaps,  was  the 
church.  Long  accustomed  to  a  privileged  position  in  the 
Spanish  colony,  and  protected  by  the  Plan  of  Iguala  of  1821, 
under  which  the  separation  from  Spain  had  been  achieved, 
the  church  was  not  disposed  to  yield  to  the  ever  growing 
liberal  movement,  which  attacked  its  wealth  and  political 
influence.  It  is  clear  now  that  its  policy  was  a  mistake,  but 
it  was  entirely  natural  then  that  the  church  should  have 
taken  this  stand.  The  vested  interests  of  centuries  are  not 
in  the  habit  of  bowing  at  the  first  trumpet-call  of  popular 
clamor  against  them-  With  the  appearance  of  Juarez,  the 
church  and  its  allies  were  to  meet  their  first  violent  test  in 
the  battle  with  the  people.  The  liberal  leaders  of  1824  had 
not  in  fact  accomplished  a  great  deal  in  the  way  of  their 
objectives.  Juarez  was  to  shake  Mexico  to  its  foundations, 
paving  the  way  for  the  social  revolution  of  the  twentieth 
century. 

The  first  blow  was  struck  in  the  Ley  Juarez  (Juarez  Law) 
of  1855.  All  special  law  courts  were  suppressed,  except  those 
of  the  army  and  the  church,  and  they  were,  henceforth,  to 
be  confined  to  purely  military  and  clerical  matters,  This 
inaugurated  a  storm  of  controversy,  and  even  called  forth 
the  maledictions  of  the  pope  on  Juarez,  the  .author  of  the 
law.  Some  concessions  were  made.  A  less  radical  president 
was  installed,  and  Juarez  retired  from  the  government, 
going  to  Oaxaca  to  serve  again  as  the  chief  executive  of  Ms 
native  state.  But  the  liberals  gave  way  in  no  respect  in 
principles.  On  the  contrary,  they  enacted  a  body  of  legis- 
lation such  as  few  Mexicans  could  have  dreamed  would 
ever  be  passible  in  their  country.  The  Jesuit  order  was  sup- 
pressed, in  1856,  and  in  that  same  year  the  -drastic  Ley 
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Lerdo  (Lerdo  Law),  named  for  Miguel  Lerdo  de  Tejada 
(the  member  of  the  cabinet  who  proposed  it),  was  placed 
upon  the  statute-books.  By  this,  all  civil  and  religious 
corporations  were  prohibited  from  owning  lands'  not  directly 
employed  by  them  for  the  purposes  of  the  institution. 
This  especially  hit  the  church,  which  controlled  about  half 
of  the  privately  owned  lands  of  Mexico,  Under  the  law, 
the  church  and  other  corporations  affected  were  required 
to  sell  their  surplus  holdings.  Other  laws  provided  for  such 
hitherto  almost  unheard  of  innovations  as  religious  liberty, 
lay  education,  and  civil  marriage.  The  legislative  move- 
ment culminated  in  the  constitution  of  1857,  which  revived 
the  political  features  of  the  constitution  of  1824-,  but  added 
a  vast  deal  on  the  score  of  personal  liberties'  and  struck  at 
special  privilege. 

The  outcome  of  this  new  impulse  in  Mexican  politics 
was  civil  war — this  time  one  of  the  most  bloody  and  serious 
in  the  history  of  the  country.  The  War  of  Reform,  as  it  is 
called,  lasted  three  years,  from  1857  to  1860.  The  Conserva- 
tives seized  the  government,  and  rallied  to  its  standards 
with  the  zeal  of  crusaders,  which  wa^  what  they  felt  them- 
selves to  be,  drawing  no  very  clear  line  between  their  privi- 
leges and  their  faith.  Juarez  was  the  leader  of  the  Liberals, 
and  was  backed  by  a  growing  popular  element,  which  hence- 
forth associated  the  Liberal  party  with  patriotism^  In  course 
of  the  war,  Juarezr  struck  the  heaviest  blow,  yet,  at  the  legal 
position  of  his  opponents  with  Ms  Leyes  de  Reforma  (Laws 
of  Reform)  of  1859.  All  remaining  church  property  was 
nationalized;  religious  orders  were  suppressed;  civil  marriage 
and-  civil  registration  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths  became 
compulsory;  and  the  separation  of  church  and  state  was 
decreed.  The  war  was,  for  a  long  time,  indecisive,  but  even- 
tually the  Juarez  party  began  to  get  the  upper  hand,  aided 
m  no  slight  degree  by  the  recognition  it  had  received  from 
the  United  States.  In  1360,  Juarez  at  last  entered  Mexico 
City,  and  the  revolution  was  over.  The  Conservatives  had 
not  yet  thrown  in  their  hand,  however.  The  difficulties  of 
Juarez  with  foreign  powers  soon  offered  them  a  fresh  chance. 
Nevertheless,  something  of  the  full  force  of  privilege  had 
passed  away  from  Mexico,  perhaps  forever,  even  if  there  were 
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to  be  considerable  revivals  of  its  strength  at  various  times  in 
the  future. 

From  about  1856,  as  already  set  forth,  British  policy  with 
respect  to  Mexico  and  Central  America  had  changed  from  its 
former  basis  of  resistance  to  the  United  States.  When,  how- 
ever, the  United  States  moved  toward  civil  war  over  her  own 
domestic  issues,  Great  Britain  joined  with  France  and  Spain 
in  an  effort  to  collect  debts  from  Mexico,  which  the  Juarez 
government  had  felt  itself  unable  to  pay.  By  an  agreement 
of  the  year  I860,  the  three  powers  associated  themselves  in 
a  plan  to  seize  the  customhouses  of  the  ports  of  Mexico.  The 
French  government  of  the  usurper  Napoleon  III  had  other 
designs,  however.  Desirous  of  consolidating  his  own  position 
before  the  French  people  by  some  striking  success,  and  hope- 
ful of  building  an  empire  which  should  be  at  one  and  the  same 
time  Catholic  in  religion  and  a  great  political  and  economic 
unit,  he  proposed  to  divert  the  treaty  of  1860  into  a  French 
conquest  of  Mexico.  In  this  he  had  the  cordial  support  of 
many  of  the  conservative  Mexican  elements  which  had  for- 
merly fought  Juarez. 

When  it  became  clear  what  Napoleon  III  intended  to  do, 
England  withdrew.  Spain,  which  in  fact  had  in  mind  a 
project  similar  to  that  of  Napoleon  III,  dropped  out,  also, 
when  a  Spanish  candidate  for  the  proposed  Mexican  mon- 
archy refused  to  accept  the  proffered  crown.  Thereafter, 
Napoleon  III  selected  a  candidate  of  his  own,  in  the  person 
of  the  Archduke  Ma.xiTnilifl.-n  of  Austria,  a  well-intentioned 
individual  who,  however,  was  a  mere  tool  of  Napoleon. 
French  troops,  which  had  entered  the  country  in  1862,  were 
able,  in  1863,  to  seize  the  capital.  Early  in  the  following  year, 
Maximilian  was  installed  as  emperor,  with  the  acquiescence 
and  support  of  the  monarchists  and  clergy  of  Mexico,  as  well 
as  the  military  backing  of  Napoleon. 

It  soon  developed  that  Maximilian  was  not  going  to  have 
smooth  sailing.  In  the  first  place,  he  had  a  civil  war  on  Ms 
hands.  Juarez,  retaining  Ms  title  as  president  of  the  republic, 
carried  on  the  conflict,  as  well  as  he  could,  against  Maximil- 
ian, but  for  the  most  part  ineffectively.  Eager  to  win  the 
approval  of  all  Ms  "subjects,"  Maximilian  made  a  number 
of  concessions  to  the  liberal  groups,  thus  alienating  Ms  con- 
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servative  supporters.  All  was  well,  however,  so  long  as  he 
had  a  French  army  to  defend  him.  Presently  he  lost  this. 
The  United  States,  from  the  first,  had  protested  against  the 
French  policy,  and  had  given  Juarez  moral  support  by  recog- 
nizing his  government.  Nevertheless,  it  was  not  possible  to 
bring  adequate  pressure  to  bear,  until  the  Civil  War  was  over 
in  the  United  States,  in  1865.  Strong  representations  were 
then  made,  backed  by  the  concentration  of  troops  on  the 
Mexican  border,  which  (coinciding  with  a  new  turn  in  Napo- 
leon's European  policy)  caused  the  French  emperor  to  with- 
draw his  army.  Thereafter,  aided  very  greatly  by  veterans 
of  the  American  Civil  War,  Juarez  was  able  to  account  for 
Maximilian.  Defeated  and  taken  prisoner  in  1867,  he  was 
required  to  face  a  firing  squad. a 

Once  again,  Juarez  was  in  the  saddle,  but  only  to  en- 
counter trouble  and  disturbance  from  another  quarter. 
Porfirio  Diaz  and  Sebastian  Lerdo  de  Tejada  (brother  of 
the  author  of  the  Lerdo  Law) ,  who  had  been  among  his  most 
prominent  aides  in  the  recent  wars  against  the  conservative 
classes  and  the  French,  now  raised  themselves  up  as  rivals. 
They  aspired  to  the  presidency,  especially  when,  four  years 
later,  Juarez  (feeling  that  the  situation  still  demanded  his 
control  of  the  government)  was  again  a  candidate,  A  typical 
Mexican  election  was  held,  in  which  the  partisans  of  Juarez 
combined  fraud  with  power  to  elect  him  chief  executive  again. 
Immediately,  Diaz  started  a  revolution,  publicly  protesting 
against  the  corruption  and  the  constitutional  evasions  of  the 
Juarez  party.  Juarez  seemed  on  the  point  of  winning,  but 
before  the  issue  was  settled  he  died,  on  July  18,  1872. 

Thus  passed  perhaps  the  greatest  of  the  Mexicans.  At 
almost  no  time  from  the  moment  he  appeared  upon  the  scene, 
was  the  country  free  from  revolutionary  strife  or  foreign  war, 
but  much  of  the  battling  he  engaged  in  had  been  on  behalf  of 

1  It  is  difficult  to  speak  of  Maximilian  without  at  least  a  mention  of  his 
wife  Carlota,  to  use  the  Spanish  form  of  her  name,  which  is  generally  em- 
ployed, An  ambitious  woman,  she  had  embarked  upon  the  imperial  scheme 
with  great  enthusiasm.  Afterward,  she  played  the  part  of  the  devoted  wife 
rather  more  strikingly  than  that  of  the  imperial  lady.  In  France  and  else- 
where, she  endeavored  to  get  aid  for  her  husband,  when  the  tide  had  turned 
against  him.  Failing  in  this,  she  became  insane,  so  great  was  her  grief  over  his 
misfortunes.  Surviving  Maximilian  almost  sixty  years,  she  was  long  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  pathetic  figures  of  modern  times. 
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ideals  which  should  have  a  permanent  place  in  Mexican  his- 
tory. However  much  of  them  failed  to  be  put  into  practice 
in  ensuing  years,  and  whatever  may  become  of  recent  at- 
tempts to  revive  them,  Juarez  in  Mexico  occupies  a  parallel 
position  to  that  of  Bolivar  for  all  Hispanic  America,  as  the 
announcer  of  a  platform  for  society,  toward  which  his  country 
might  evolve:  even  if  not  capable  of  achieving  it  in  the  time 
of  Juarez  himself.  Nevertheless,  much  that  he  did  remained 
in  effect.  Privilege  was  to  return  in  the  era  of  Diaz,  but  not 
in  any  such  overwhelmingly  dominant  position  as  it  had 
occupied  in  the  past.  And  Mexico  was  retained  for  the  Mex- 
icans, and  not  as  the  appanage  of  a  European  crown. 

Sebastian  Lerdo  de  Tejada  was  the  next  president,  but 
when  he  attempted  to  reelect  himself,  in  18-75,  he  found  that 
Porfirio  Diaz  was  still  very  much  concerned  over  violations 
of  the  constitution,  evidently  (in  the  light  of  the  future)  since 
they  bade  fair  to  prevent  him  from  becoming  president  and 
indulging  in  a  few  violations  himself.  In  the  ensuing  civil 
war,  Diaz  was  successful,  entering  the  eapitalr  late  in  the  year 
1876,  and  installing  himself  in  the  presidency  in  1877. 
Although  it  was  not  apparent  at  the  time,  Mexico  had  turned 
another  corner.  The  era  of  Diaz  had  begun, 

It  would  have  taken  a  most  remarkable  prophet  to  have 
foreseen  the  transformation  which  Mexico  underwent  under 
Porfirio  Diaz.  It  was 

"a  country  wMch,  within  the  span  of  fifty-five  years  had  lived 
under  two  'emperors/  and  some  thirty-six  presidents^  nine 
'  provisional  presidents/  ten  dictators,  twelve  'regents/  and, 
five  'supreme  councilors.'  "  l 

Not  only  had  there  been  almost  constant  war  and  revolution, 
but  also  brigandage  on  a  tremendous  scale.  Economically, 
there  had  teen  no  striking  advance  in  methods  or  produc- 
tivity from  the  days  of  the  Spanish  colony.  The  mining  of 
precious  metals  was  still  the  most  prominent  industry,  with 
also  some  agriculture  and  stock-raising,  and  a  very  little  of 
crude  manufacrhiring.  The  means  of  transportation  had  not 
yet  been  greatly  nnprwecL  Domestic  disorder  was  always5 
a  handicap,,  and  the  country  supported  a  population  of  fewer 


y  William  Robert,  The  Hi&panic  natims  of  the  New  World  (New 
Haven,  1919),  123. 
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than  ten  millions,  most  of  them  of  at  least  part  Indian  blood, 
with,  hardly  anything  in  the  way  of  education,  and  with  a  law 
standard  of  living.  Thus  far,  there  had  been  very  little  immi- 
gration. 

Over  the  period  of  the  Diaz  rule,  1876  to  1911,  a  new 
Mexico  seemed  to  arise,  although  later  events  were  to  prove 
that  it  was  in  many  respects  a  mere  dazzling  surface  veneer. 
The  man  who  brought  it  about,  Porfirio  Diaz,  born  in  1830° 
was  of  humble  origin,  like  Juarez,  his  great  predecessor! 
Indeed,  there  was,  for  a  long  time,  a  close  parallel  in  their 
careers,  Both  were  born  in  the  state  of  Oaxaca.  If  Juarez 
may  properly  be  called  an  Indian,  Diaz  was  a  mestizo,  but 
with  strongly  marked  Indian  traits.  Like  Juarez,  he  was 
destined  for  the  priesthood,  but  chose  to  study  law,  even 
listening  to  the  lectures  on  law  by  Juarez  himself,  at  that 
time^a  teacher  of  jurisprudence.  Diaz  presently  entered  the 
political  arena,  and  was  for  years  ,a  follower  of  Juarez  and  the 
liberal  group,  rising  to  a  position  which  was  only  less  impor- 
tant than  that  of  Juarez  himself.  Becoming  president,  to  the 
tune  of  ardent  denunciations  of  corrupt  and  unconstitutional 
practices  and  on  a  no-reelection  promise^  he  proceeded  to 
hold  office  for  eight  terms  out  of  the  next  nine,  seven  of  them 
in  succession;  indeed,  he  dominated  the  one  term,  1880-1884, 
when  he  allowed  somebody  else  to  bear  the  title  of  president, 
He  ruled  like  an  absolute  monarch,  Constitutional  forms 
were  in  the  main  observed,  but  nothing  of  importance  was 
done  without  his  tacit  or  expressed  approval  The  governors 
of  states  were  Diaz  agents,  Congress  was  subservient,  and  if 
Diaz  had  an  interest  in  any  particular  decision  of  a  law 
court,  it  was  a  virtual  certainty  that  the  case  would  come  out 
as  he  wished  it. 

The  main  achievements  of  the  Diaz  regime  grew  out  of 
the  fact  that  it  gave  the  country  a  long  breathing-spell  of 
peace.  Through  the  medium  of  the  army  and  a  body  of 
rural  police  (Guardias  Rurales),  revolution  and  brigandage 
were  stamped  out.  Many  one-time  bandits  were  enlisted  in 
the  Ruraks,  being  given  the  choice  of  sudden  death  as  out- 
laws or  a  reasonably  long  life  under  good  conditions  on  the 
side  of  law  and  order.  Opponents,  of  whatever  stamp,  were 
dealt  with  efficaciously  and  at  times  ruthlessly.  The  famous 
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ley  de  fuga  (law  of  flight)  was  often  employed,  to  save  the 
delay  and  annoyance  of  legal  trials.1  More  important  indi- 
viduals were  bought  off  at  the  expense  of  the  state. 

Nevertheless,  aside  from  these  instances,  political  corrup- 
tion was  probably  less  prevalent  than  ever  in  Mexico's  his- 
tory. The  government  was  administered,  in  the  main,  hon- 
estly (so  it  is  said)  and  efficiently.  For  perhaps  the  only 
time  since  independence,  Mexico  scrupulously  honored  her 
obligations,  financial  and  otherwise,  to  the  outside  world. 
Foreigners  began  to  look  with  favor  upon  the  country. 
Immigrants  came  in  by  the  thousands,  and  capitalists, 
mostly  Englishmen  and  Americans,  invested  millions 
of  dollars  there.  Mexican  exports  increased  from  some 
$16,000,000  worth  in  1876  to  $250,000,000  in  1908.  Rail- 
ways, with  no  mileage  at  all  prior  to  1850,  and  less  than  five 
hundred  miles  by  1876,  had  increased,  by  1911,  to  a  total  of 
some  sixteen  thousand  miles.  Though  built  originally  by 
foreign  capital,  most  of  them  had  been  acquired  by  the  gov- 
ernment before  the  end  of  the  Diaz  period.  Population  had 
nearly  doubled.  Indeed,  much  else  might  be  said  for  the 
positive  accomplishments  of  his  administration  in  public 
works  and  the  material  betterment  of  Mexico.  So  startling  a 
transformation — or  so  it  seemed — was  achieved  that  the 
name  of  Porfirio  Diaz  was  famous  throughout  the  world,  and 
people  spoke  of  Mexico  as  one  of  the  specially  favored 
nations. 

There  was,  however,  another  side  to  the  picture.  Not  only 
was  his  government  a  despotism  which,  in  time,  many  ren- 
dered "Diazpotism,"  but  also  it  was  not  even  benevolent, 
like  that  of  famous  eighteenth-century  European  monarchs, 
in  so  far  as  the  masses  were  concerned.  It  has  been  said  that 
Diaz  was  umore  interested  in  the  wealth  than  the  well-being 
of  Mexico, "  as  a  result  of  which  the  country  became  "the 
mother  of  the  foreigner  and  the  step-mother  of  the  Mexican.7' 

1  The  ley  defuga,  frequently  used  in  many  parts  of  Hispanic  America  in  the 
age  of  the  caudillos,  was  no  precise  statutory  provision,  but  a  term  to  cover  a 
practice  which  amounted  to  a  definitive  and  adverse  decision  against  those 
who  were  subjected  to  this  whimsical  "law."  In  other  words,  uncomfortable 
prisoners  were  assassinated,  and  then  it  was  given  out  that  they  were  shot  while 
attempting  to  escape.  Oftentimes,  indeed,  an  actual  flight  was  simulated,  as 
the  victims  were  almost  literally  kicked  into  an  effort  to  get  away,  knowing 
that  a  buEet  would  soon  catch  up  with  them. 
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It  must  be  admitted  that  there  was  not  a  little  truth  in  these 
characterizations.  Concessions  were  granted  on  liberal 
terms  to  foreign  corporations  for  the  development  of  the 
mines  and  other  industries  of  Mexico.  A  number  of  Mexi- 
cans profited,  too,  but  only  a  few  out  of  the  many.  By  the 
end  of  the  era,  most  of  the  land  in  the  rural  districts  was 
owned  by  about  eight  thousand  proprietors.  One  man, 
Luis  Terrazas,  governor  of  Chihuahua,  had  an  estate  about 
equal  to  the  area  of  Costa  Rica.  Meanwhile,  the  masses 
continued  to  live  in  comparative  wretchedness,  many  of 
them  in  a  state  of  peonage,  without  education  and  virtually 
without  hope  of  improving  their  lot.  In  addition,  Diaz  gave 
back  to  the  church  much  of  the  wealth  and  power  of  which  it 
had  been  dispossessed  in  the  Juarez  era. 

The  revolution  which  eventually  caused  the  fall  of  Diaz, 
however,  was  perhaps  even  more  the  product  of  his  gift  to 
the  country  than  of  the  abuses  he  inflicted  upon  it.  He  had 
made  over  the  Mexicans  into  a  nation,  instead  of  a  conglom- 
erate of  animosities.  Incidental  to  the  vast  wealth  of  the 
most  favored  groups,  he  had  built  up  a  civilian  middle  class, 
which,  out  of  patriotism,  objected  to  the  evil  features  of  his 
rule  and  was  resolved  to  overcome  them.  What  actually 
happened  is  mere  incidental  detail  in  the  fulfillment  of  the 
aims  of  a  Mexican  people,  whom  Diaz  had  made  conscious 
of  themselves. 

Diaz  had  ruled  the  country  with  the  backing  of  his  politi- 
cal following,  supported  by  the  church,  the  landlord  class, 
and  foreign  capitalists.  No  opposition  was  tolerated.  Under 
the  circumstances,  it  was  not  strange  that  many  of  his  under- 
lings, notably  the  jefes  politicos,  or  executives  of  local  areas, 
should  have  been  guilty  of  corrupt  and  arbitrary  practices. 
Eventually,  a  considerable  undercurrent  of  hostility  de- 
veloped, at  first  against  the  aides  of  Diaz,  but  presently 
against  the  head  of  the  state  himself.  In  part  to  appease  his 
critics,  Diaz  gave  out  what  proved  to  be  a  famous  interview 
to  James  Creelman  (an  American  writer)  in  1908,  in  which 
he  said  that  the  time  had  come  for  democratic  government 
in  Mexico,  adding  that  he  would  welcome  an  opposition 
candidate  in  the  elections  of  1910  and  would  turn  over  his 
power  to  him  if  he  were  elected. 
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The  Diaz  statement  attracted  great  attention  in  Mexico. 
Taking  advantage  of  the  excitement  it  occasioned,  a  political 
idealist,  named  Francisco  Madero,  member  of  a  wealthy  and 
influential  family,  published  a  pamphlet  mildly  criticizing 
the  Diaz  government  and  advocating  free  elections  in  1910. 
Madero  now  became  the  presidential  nominee  of  a  party 
opposed  to  Diaz.  But  the  Diaz  of  1910  was  not  the  same  as 
the  voice  of  Diaz  in  1908,  Madero  was  thrown  into  prison, 
and  Diaz  was  t4 reflected7'  in  the  familiar  manner  of  other 
days.  In  other  words,  Diaz  himself  was,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  the  sole  voter,  and  he  cast  his  ballot  for  himself. 
Escaping  from  prison,  shortly  thereafter,  Madero  issued  a 
call  to  arms,  in  October  1910.  A.  few  months  later,  in  May 
1911,  the  world  witnessed  the  surprising  spectacle  of  the  fall 
of  Diaz,  With  reluctance,  he  resigned.  Going  to  Paris,,  he 
died  there,  a  few  years  later,  in  1915. 

If  the  followers  of  Madero  were  looking  for  a  change,  as 
a  result  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Dfax  regime,  they  got  it  in 
plenty. 

"The  country  that  had  had  but  one  continuous  President  in 

twenty-six  years  was  destined  to  have  some  fourteen  chief 
magistrates  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  that  time,  and  to  surpass 
all  its  previous  records  for  rapidity  in  presidential  succession, 
by  having  one  executive  who  is  said  to  have  held  office  for  pre- 
cisely fifty-six  minutes ln  1 

Down  to  1920r  the  country  was  little  more  than  a  revolu- 
tionary shambles — a  "land  where  peace  breaks  out  once  in 
a  while/7  as  contemporary  humorists  put  it.  Even  after  that 
date,  civil  war  was  always  a  possibility,  being  avoided  more 
often  from  strong-handed  exercise  of  power  than  from  any 
unwillingness  of  apposition  groups  to  engage  in  it.  The 
story  can  be  told,  in  the  main,  through  the  medium  of  six 
names  of  individuals:  Madero,  Victoriano  Huerta,  Venusti- 
ano  Carranza,  Francisco  ("Pancha")  Villa,  Alvaro  Obreg&n, 
and  Plutarco  Elias  Calks. 

Madero  continued  to  be  an  idealist,  of  an  impractical 
dreamy  type,  but  some  of  Ms  followers  were  not!  They 
made  of  Madero,  now  become  president,  little  mcae  than  a 
toot  for  the  accomplishment  of  their  Q:WB  all  too  mundane 

1  Shepherd,  op.  rit.,  196. 
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designs.  Soon,  there  were  revolutions  on  every  hand,  These 
came  to  a  head  in  the  famous  "ten  days"  of  slaughter  in  the 
streets  of  the  capital  city,  in  February  1913.  Out  of  this 
ruction,  Huerta  emerged  to  usurp  the  presidential  power,  to 
the  accompaniment  of  the  assassination  of  lladero  and 
others,  for  which  the  aides  of  Huerta,  if  not  Huerta  himself, 
were  directly  responsible. 

A  -capable  individual,  of  Indian  origin,  Huerta  was  the 
Mnd  of  person,  many  believe,  who  might  have  dominated 
the  situation  in  Mexico,  though  frankly  in  the  Diaz  manner, 
which  Huerta  proposed  to  emulate.  Many  foreign  countries 
recognized  his  government,  but  one  of  them  did  not!  The 
United  States,  under  the  presidency  of  Woodrow  Wilson, 
refused  to  do  so,  on  moral  grounds  with  reference  to  the 
methods  by  which  he  had  ascended  to  power.  As  so  often 
happens  in  United  States  relations  with  Hispanic  America, 
however,  the  government  at  Washington  merely  backed  and 
filled,  over  a  space  of  the  next  yeaj  and  a  half,  and  the  total 
result  of  the  high  standards  which  were  the  mainspring  of 
the  alleged  American  policy  were  little  more  than  a  medr- 
dling  which  -did  little  good  in  Mexico  or  anywhere  eke. 

Without  the  recognition  of  Washington,  the  Huerta  gov- 
ernment could  n*ot  long  survive,,  and  friction  with  the  United 
States  was  inevitable,  Following  an  incident  at  Tanapieo, 
when  some  American  marines  were  unwarrantably  arrested, 
the  Wilson  government  demanded  an  apology  and  a  salute 
to  the  American  flag,  Huerta  gave  the  apology,  but  refused 
the  salute,  whereupon  Vera  Cruz  was  seized  by  an  American 
naval  force,  though  not  without  a  battle,  in  which  a  number 
of  lives  were  lost,  A  continuance  of  the  war  was  avoided, 
however,  aad  the  Washington  authorities  •" saved  face"  by 
calling  in  representatives  of  the  ABC  powers  (Argentina, 
Brazil,  and  Chile)  to  arbitrate  questions  between  the  United 
States  Mid  Mexico-  Under  eover  of  their  recommendations, 
which  included  a  su$2gestion.  that  Huerta  should  resign,  the 
United  States  evacuated  Vera  Cru2,  in  November  1914. 

MeairwMle,  the  Mexican  opposition  to  Huerta  had  come 
under  the  fedeisbip  of  Carranm,  goveraor  of  Coahuila, 
whose  principal  assistants  were  Villa  and  Obr§g6n.  The 
United  States  openly  aided  the  Gairanm  cause,  at  the 
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time  that  It  refused  credit  and  continued  an  embargo  on 
shipments  of  arms  to  the  Huerta  government.  In  July  1914, 
therefore,  Huerta  was  compelled  to  follow  the  familiar  path 
of  beaten  Hispanic  American  caudillos,  of  resignation  and  a 
trip  to  Europe. 

Carranza  was  the  next  head  of  the  state— and  the  revolu- 
tion continued.  The  principal  phase  of  the  conflict  was 
the  dispute  between  Carranza  and  Villa.  The  Washing- 
ton government  chose  to  favor  Carranza.  Thereupon,  Villa 
sought  revenge  by  killing  Americans,  even  crossing  the 
border,  in  1916,  to  give  the  town  of  Columbus,  New  Mexico, 
a  bitter  taste  of  Mexican  revolution.  Since  Carranza  was 
unable,  at  the  time,  to  punish  Villa,  the  United  States  sent 
troops  into  Mexico  to  accomplish  that  purpose.  There  fol- 
lowed the  somewhat  famous  expedition  of  General  John  J. 
Pershing.  What  with  the  restrictions  placed  upon  Pershing 
by  President  Wilson  (lest  Mexican  opinion  become  suspi- 
cious or  unduly  offended)  and  clashes  with  the  Carranza 
government,  to  say  nothing  of  tHe  elusive  Villa,  the  American 
troops  never  caught  up  with  the  Mexican  bandit,  but  rather 
ignominiously  retired  to  United  States  territory. 

The  action  of  Carranza  at  this  time  was  typical  of  him. 
Always  generously  supported  by  the  Wilson  government, 
he  never  lost  an  opportunity  to  "bite  the  hand  that  fed 
him."  He  even  considered  assisting  Germany  against  the 
United  States  during  the  World  War.  To  be  sure,  no  leader 
could  long  retain  his  grip  on  the  Mexican  people  who  suf- 
fered from  the  stigma  of  the  backing  of  the  United  States. 
The  shade  of  Lucas  Alaman  was  much  too  deep  for  that. 
Carranza  was  equally  disappointing,  however,  to  the  Mexi- 
can liberals  and  "  constitutionalists "  who  had  supported 
him.  He  resisted  actual  reform.  If  he  could  have  had  his 
way,  he  would  have  been  another  Diaz,  at  least  in  the  more 
corrupt  and  dictatorial  forms  of  the  latter's  rule.  Neverthe- 
less, he  could  not  oppose  the  movement  for  reform,  and  it 
was  during  his  presidency  that  the  famous  constitution  of 
1917  was  enacted.  This  contained  many  of  the  familiar 
features — measures  against  church,  landowners,  and  for- 
eign interests  and  a  great  body  of  enactments  in  favor  of 
labor  and  the  masses— -but  the  part  which  received  most 
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international  attention  and  the  only  one  to  which  Carranza 
gave  notable  assistance  was  the  since  famous  article  twenty- 
seven.  By  this,  rights  in  the  sub-soil  of  land  were  separated 
from  rights  in  the  surface.  It  amounted  to  a  confiscation  of 
landed  rights,  especially  affecting  foreign  mining  companies. 
This  gave  Carranza  a  chance  to  exercise  his  hostility  to  the 
foreigner  and  to  the  "Yankee'7  in  particular.  It  also  raised 
up  a  diplomatic  issue  which  has  been  a  principal  factor  in 
Mexican  foreign  relations  ever  since. 

Nevertheless,  Carranza's  real  opposition  to  reform  afforded 
an  opportunity  for  Obreg6n  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
revolution.  Obliged  to  evacuate  Mexico  City,  Carranza 
was  hotly  pursued  and  killed,  in  an  encounter  with  an  Obre- 
g6n  detachment.  This  was  in  1920.  Of  course,  Obreg6n 
now  became  president.  With  his  installation  in  office,  the 
reform  movement  received  the  right  of  way.  Whether  it 
meant  more  than  statutory  pronouncements,  it  would  be 
as  yet  unsafe  to  say.  There  are  those  who  assert,  however, 
that  a  new  Mexico  has  been  born  in  the  revolutions  since 
1910.  According  to  them,  Mexico  has  been  given  back 
to  the  Mexicans,  which  means  the  Indians  and  mestizos,  to 
the  accompaniment  of  "  a  mighty  crusade  of  social  uplift  and 
transformation "  in  a  "  veritable  war  ...  on  poverty,  dis- 
ease, and  ignorance."  1  It  is  perhaps  too  early  to  venture 
prediction  with  safety,  however.  Writing  in  1923,  James 
and  Martin  had  this  to  say: 

"If  ...  real  political  as  well  as  economic  democracy  is  to 
evolve  under  the  new  era,  it  will  be  in  total  contrast  to  the  con- 
ditions that  have  so  far  existed  in  Mexico,  at  least  since  the 
overthrow  of  Madero.  The  chief  impediment  to  real  progress 
in  these  directions  is  the  indifference  and  apathy  of  the  eighty 
per  cent  or  more  of  the  population  who  are  illiterate  Indians  or 
mestizos.  At  least  a  generation  will  be  required  for  the  removal 
or  serious  reduction  of  this  impediment."  2 

Certainly,  many  of  the  old  evils  continued  after  1920,  if 
under  different  leadership.  There  were  corruption,  tyranny, 

1  Rippy,  James  Fred,  Historical  evolution  of  Hispanic  America  (New  York, 
1932),  299. 

2  James  and  Martin,  op.  cit.j  347.  It  has  been  asserted  that,  by  1930,  Mexico 
was  only  slightly  more  than  fifty-six  per  cent  illiterate,  but  one  should  be 
exceedingly  cautious  about  accepting  this  as  the  fact. 
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and  disorder,  at  times  reaching  the  stage  of  revolution 
(though  very  much  less  frequently  than  in  the  decade  from 
1910  to  1920),  but  representatives  of  the  proletariat  more 
often  occupied  the  positions  of  power.  The  church  and  the 
old  landlord  class  were  dealt  with  severely,  and  the  for- 
eigners were  hard  put  to  it  to  save  anything  out  of  their 
investments.  Meanwhile,  new  men  emerged,  to  become 
wealthy,  not  excepting  Obreg6n,  Calles,  and  others,  who  cer- 
tainly lost  nothing  financially  by  their  success  in  politics ! 

As  for  the  details,  Obreg6n  had  a  serious  revolution  on  his 
hands  in  1923,  but  the  United  States  came  to  his  assistance, 
to  enable  him  to  put  it  down.  This  permitted  of  Obreg6n's 
handing  over  the  presidency  to  Calles,  in  the  elections  of 
1924.  Calles  proposed  to  hand  it  back  again  in  1928.  Two 
opposition  candidates  attempted  to  conduct  the  election  on 
the  more  promising  foundation  of  revolution,  but  both  were 
captured  and  shot.  With  nobody  else  ready  to  make  a  seri- 
ous run  against  him,  Obreg6n  was  "elected."  Unfortunately 
for  himself,  however,  a  "special  election "  was  held  a  few 
days  later,  in  which  only  one  vote  was  cast — in  the  form  of 
an  assassin's  bullet,  wilich  wiped  out  the  life  of  Obreg6n. 
Thenceforth,  until  1934,  Calles  was  the  great  caudillo,  even 
when  allowing  somebody  else  to  occupy  the  presidential  chair. 
General  Lazaro  Cardenas,  elected  in  1934,  was  expected  to 
be  another  figurehead  for  the  dictator,  but,  instead,  broke 
with  Calles,  and  set  out  to  rule  the  country  himself.  After 
all,  however,  the  Calles-Cardenas  dispute  is  only  an  incident 
in  the  story  of  Mexico.  The  point  of  real  account  is  just 
how  much  the  country  has  transformed  itself.  Is  it  a  new 
play?  Or  merely  a  new  stage  setting  and  new  actors?  Who 
shall  say? 


CENTRAL  AMERICA 

THERE  is  no  Republic  of  Central  America  at  the  present 
time,  but  for  sixteen  years,  1823  to  1839,  there  was  such  a 
political  entity,  and,  in  all  the  era  since  independence,  there 
has  been  a  consciousness  of  Central  American  unity  rivalling 
that  of  the  five  petty  sovereignties  (Guatemala,  Salvador, 
Honduras,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica)  which  eventually 
developed  in  this  narrowest  portion  of  the  North  American 
continent.1  Furthermore,  It  is  logical  to  expect  that  the  one- 
time Union  may  eventually  be  revived.  Out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  its  size  and  population,  too,  is  the  strategic  impor- 
tance of  this  region.  Nicaragua  has  a  potentially  good  canal 
route,  in  which  Costa. Rica,  Salvador,  and  Honduras  also 
have  a  direct  interest,  and  all  Central  America  is  close  to  the 
Panama  Canal,  a  vital  factor  in  the  defence  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  The  scant  distance  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  at  any  point  in  Central  America  is  something  else, 
apart  from  canals,  which  might  make  communication  be- 
tween the 'two  oceans  a  quick  and  comparatively  simple 
affair,  by  rail  or  road  or  air. 

Foreign  governments  were  not  slow  in  appreciating  the 
strategic  importance  of  Central  America,  with  England,  the 
United  States,  and  Mexico  most  prominently  concerned* 
Mexico,  a  comparatively  weak  competitor,  has  nevertheless 
not  lost  sight  of  her  traditional  connection  with  Central 
America,  and,  once  in  a  while,  takes  action  which  shows  how 
keenly  interested  she  is.2  England,  however,  was  for  many 
years  the  most  aggressive  influence  in  this  region.  Following 
up  her  trespasses,  earlier  in  the  eighteenth  century,  she  ob- 
tained a  treaty  from  Spain,  in  1786,  acknowledging  her  rights 
in  Belize,  or  British  Honduras — or,  rather,  to  a  small  portion 
of  the  territory  at  present  so  designated.  In  the  second 
quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  she  was  especially  aggres- 
sive in  her  designs  to  extend  her  claims,  and  for  a  while, 

1  See  also  the  local  histories  of  the  five  states,  infra,  250-276. 

2  Of.  infra,  246,  269,  272  (n.  2). 
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except  in  Costa  Rica,  dominated  most  of  the  Caribbean 
shores  of  Central  America,  then  generally  styled  the  " Mos- 
quito Coast/7  Ostensibly,  her  campaign  was  on  behalf  of  the 
Indians  of  that  region,  as  against  the  bad  government  of  the 
Central  American  states,  and  seizures  were  made,  some- 
times, in  the  name  of  uHis  Mosquito  Majesty" — for  ex- 
ample, in  1848,  when  San  Juan  del  Norte  (named  Greytown 
by  the  English  and  the  Mosqititos)  was  taken.  Situated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  San  Juan  River,  one  of  the  principal  links  in  the 
potential  canal  route,  this  seemed  to  give  England  an  es- 
pecially strong  grip  in  this  part  of  the  Caribbean.1 

There  were  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  British  plans,  how- 
ever. The  Central  American  governments  were  opposed  to 
them,  although  too  weak  to  accomplish  anything.  The 
United  States  soon  came  to  their  aid  as  an  ally.  Indeed,  in 
the  '40s  and  '50s  this  was  one  of  a  number  of  questions  over 
which  the  American  people  wrere  ready  to  go  to  war  with 
Great  Britain,  if  necessary.  Almost  certainly,  too,  the  danger 
of  finding  France  an  enemy  of  England,  as  well  as  the  United 
States,  helped  the  latter  in  the  controversy  with  the  British 
government.  By  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  of  1850,2  both 
England  and  the  United  States  consented  to  self-denying 
ordinances  with  respect  to  any  exercise  of  control  in  Central 
America,  but  the  former  interpreted  the  treaty  as  permitting 
her  to  retain  what  she  had  already  occupied.  War  again 
threatened,  but  England  eventually  accepted  the  United 
States  point  of  view.  In  treaties  of  1859  and  I860,  the 
claims  of  Guatemala,  Honduras,  and  Nicaragua  were  recog- 
nized, but  England  came  out  of  the  negotiations  with  a  much 
enlarged  slice  of  territory  in  British  Honduras,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Guatemala — certainly  a  violation  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  pronouncement. 

Even  after  1860,  England  seems  to  have  had  lingering 
hopes  of  a  revival  of  her  interests  in  Central  America,  main- 
taining actual  control  along  the  Caribbean  coast  of  Nicara- 
gua. In  1893,  however,  President  Zelaya  sent  in  a  Nica- 
raguan  army,  taking  forcible  possession.  The  inhabitants 

1  Following  Great  Britain's  seizure  of  the  mouth,  of  the  San  Juan  River  in 
1848,  Nicaragua  asked  for  annexation  to  the  United  States  for  herself,  Hon- 
duras, and  Salvador.   Nothing  came  of  the  request. 

2  CL  infra,  277-278. 
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appealed  to  England  for  aid,  but  the  British  government  did 
nothing.  Almost  certainly  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  this 
time  very  effectively  at  work  behind  the  scenes.  The  im- 
portant town  of  Bluefields  has  an  English-sounding  name, 
which,  with  British  Honduras,  is  all  that  survives  of  the  once 
determined  effort  of  the  British  government  to  dominate  this 
region. 

With  the  growth  in  power  of  the  United  States,  it  was  in- 
evitable that  the  American  should  be  the  paramount  foreign 
influence  in  Central  America.  No  other  great  country  could 
possibly  be  so  much  concerned  there.  The  dominant  note  in 
United  States  interest  has  always  been  the  strategic  factor, l 
for  the  trade  and  investment  value  of  United  States  relation- 
ships has  been  comparatively  slight.  In  1913,  for  example, 
the  total  volume  of  United  States  trade  with  Central  Amer- 
ica, including  exports  and  imports,  was  $38,019,964.  Even 
in  the  abnormally  active  year  of  1929,  the  total  volume  was 
only  $97,266,000.  Compared  to  the  normal  trade  of  the 
United  States  with  Hispanic  America  as  a  whole  of  $750,000,- 
000  to  $2,000,000,000,  in  these  same  years,  the  commercial 
exchange  between  Central  America  and  the  United  States 
was  a  mere  bagatelle.2  Except  for  the  banana  industry  along 
the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  four  republics  which  touch  the 
Caribbean,  the  United  States  investment  is  insignificant  in 
the  extreme.  It  is  the  strategic  factor,  not  "dollar  diplo- 
macy/3 which  has  most  often  caused  the  Washington  author- 
ities to  give  earnest  attention  to  whatever  may  be  going  on 
in  Central  America. 

Central  America,  as  a  whole  and  in  its  eventual  five  sepa- 
rate states,  has  been,  since  independence,  a  perfect  illustra- 
tion of  a  caudillo-ruled  region,  except  as  the  threat  of  outside 
intervention  has  modified  the  situation.  Long  and  narrow, 
with  an  area  only  a  little  greater  than  that  of  California  and 
very  much  less  than  Texas,  Central  America  runs  more  nearly 
east  and  west  than  north  and  south.  Along  the  southern,  or 
Pacific,  slope  live  most  of  the  people  of  the  five  states,  while 
the  much  larger  territory  north  of  the  Cordillera  is  scantily 

1  Cf.  supra,  142-143,  165,  and  infra,  264-272. 

2  In  1929,  the  total  volume  of  United  States  trade  with  Hispanic  America 
was  $1,925,878,535.   Depression  years  cut  this  amount  considerably.   In  1935, 
for  example,  the  sum  of  exports  and  imports  amounted  to  $806,470,879. 
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Inhabited.  Guatemala,  a  strong  third  in  area  but  largest  in 
population,  though  far  from  soundest  in  institutions,  is,  on 
the  whole,  the  most  important  state.  Salvador,  smallest  of 
the  five  republics  in  area,  but  second  in  population  and  sur- 
passed in  institutions  only  by  Costa  Rica,  is  a  close  second  to 
Guatemala  in  ranking.  Costa  Rica,  last  in  population  and 
next  to  last  in  area,  is  generally  regarded  as  superior  to  the 
others  in  its  internal  life.  Nicaragua,  the  largest  in  area  of 
the  five  states,  slightly  ahead  of  Honduras  in  this  respect,  but 
with  a  population  that  is  slightly  less  than  that  of  Honduras, 
has  been  notoriously  turbulent,  but  Honduras  is  usually 
awarded  the  palm  for  being  the  most  backward  state  in 
Central  America;  indeed,  it  has  few  rivals  in  all  Hispanic 
America.1 

As  already  pointed  out,2  Guatemala  is  largely  an  Indian 
country;  Salvador,  Honduras,  and  Nicaragua  are  mainly 
mestizo;  and  Costa  Rica  is,  to  a  considerable  degree,  white. 
The  whites  are  the  dominant  group  everywhere.  North  of  the 
cordillera,  the  people  are  mostly  blacks,  controlled  by  white 
foreigners,  principally  Americans,  with  also  a  few  of  Spanish 
blood.  Economic  life  is  almost  wholly  agricultural,  with 
coffee  the  principal  crop  south  of  the  cordillera,  and  bananas 
along  the  Caribbean  coast.  Many  of  the  coffee  plantations 
and  all  of  the  great  banana  estates  are  in  foreign  hands. 
Potentialities  in  the  domestic  animal  industry  and  mining 
have  been  only  slightly  developed.  Almost  all  of  the  trade 
with  the  outside  world  is  carried  on  by  foreigners.  From  the 
above,  it  is  evident  that  Central  America  is  economically  in 
the  grip  of  outsiders.  Nevertheless,  there  is  at  least  one 
encouraging  factor  in  this  situation.  The  foreigners,  many 
of  them,  remain  in  Central  America,  and  intermarry  with 
the  leading  white  families  there.  It  seems  likely  that  this  is 
making  for  a  new  aristocracy,  which  may,  in  time,  not  only 
become  Central  American,  but  also  be  able  to  manage  the 
business  affairs  of  this  region,  without  surrendering  to  yet 
other,  but  later,  foreign  arrivals. 

From  the  foregoing,  it  will  appear  that  there  has  not  been 
much  else  for  the  leading  white  elements  of  Central  America 


1  For  areas  and  populations,  cf .  supra,  178. 
*  Supra,  Q. 
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to  do  but  to  devote  themselves  to  politics.  With  government 
jobs,  there  might  be  great  wealth  for  a  few  who  were  lucky 
enough  to  be  in  a  position  to  rob  the  national  treasury,  but,  in 
any  event,  there  was  a  livelihood  for  the  many  on  the  lower 
rungs  of  the  political  ladder.  The  importance  of  a  govern- 
ment office,  in  Central  America  as  elsewhere  in  Hispanic 
America,  goes  far  toward  explaining  the  turbulence  of  this 
region.  The  outnumbering  masses  of  the  mestizo  population 
in  the  three  middle  countries  is  another  factor.  While  the 
mestizos  are  not  to  the  same  extent  subjected  to  the  virtual 
slavery  that  is  generally  the  lot  of  the  Indian,  they  have  scant 
opportunities  for  advance  from  a  level  of  life  whose  main 
ingredients  are  poverty  and  a  monotonous  sameness.  They 
therefore  welcome  revolutions,  as  often  as  not,  when  they 
may  chance  to  seize  a  little  plunder  for  themselves,  or,  at 
any  rate,  get  a  change,  and  perhaps  a  thrill,  out  of  existence. 
To  be  sure,  they  are  risking  their  lives,  but  life  is  cheap  in 
Central  America.  As  for  the  hardships  of  a  campaign, 
revolutions  in  Central  America  do  not  last  long.  If  victory 
does  not  come  early,  then  desertions  quickly  deplete  armies. 
Central  America  separated  from  Spain  without  a  war,  and 
then,  after  a  brief  existence  as  part  of  the  Mexican  Empire, 
declared  her  independence,  on  July  1,  1823.  Beginning  her 
national  life  without  having  had  to  waste  her  resources  in 
man-power  and  wealth,  as  had  been  the  lot  of  most  other 
parts  of  Spanish  America,  Central  America  did  not  take 
advantage  of  these  favorable  circumstances  to  emerge  into 
the  forefront  of  the  southern  nations.  The  city  of  Guatemala, 
old  Spanish  governmental  centre  for  Central  America,  be- 
came the  capital  of  the  republic,  and  the  battle  of  Liberals 
and  Conservatives  for  control  of  the  country  began  at  once. 
In  these  years,  in  contradistinction  to  later  times,  party 
names  did  in  a  great  degree  stand  for  principles.  The  Liberals 
were  ardently  opposed  to  many  of  the  features  of  the  former 
Spanish  institutions.  In  particular,  the  struggle  revolved 
around  the  position  of  the  church.  The  Liberals  caused  many 
church  dignitaries  to  be  sent  into  exile,  and  passed  laws 
prohibiting  the  existence  of  religious  orders  in  Central  Amer- 
ica, disestablishing  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  providing 
for  freedom  of  worship,  and  even  granting  permission  for 
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priests  to  marry,  although  much,  of  their  legislation  was  sub- 
sequently repealed  or  not  carried  into  effect.  The  Conserva- 
tives, on  the  other  hand,  allied  themselves  with  the  church, 
as  a  necessary  stabilizing  influence  in  the  country.  Eventu- 
ally, party  principles  came  to  mean  virtually  nothing,  but 
not  until  long  after  the  demise  of  the  Central  American 
Republic. 

A  Central  American  assembly  ruled  the  country  until 
1825,  when  Manuel  Jose  Arce  was  elected  president  by  the 
legislative  body.  Supposed  to  be  a  Liberal,  he  went  over  to 
the  other  side.  So,  in  1826,  the  civil  wars  began.  By  1829, 
the  Liberals,  under  the  leadership  of  Francisco  Morazan,  an 
able  Honduranian  Creole,  were  victorious. 

Morazan  was  the  first  of  Central  America's  more  fa- 
mous caudillos,  but  one  of  a  higher  type.  Though  a  sin- 
cere proponent  of  the  Union  and  of  many  of  the  social  fea- 
tures of  the  Liberal  program,  he  was  politically  absolute, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  typical  caudillo.  From  1829  to  1839, 
he  ruled  Central  America,  at  first  through  a  puppet  president, 
and  later  as  president  himself.  For  one  reason  or  another, 
numerous  groups  were  eventually  aligned  against  him,  held 
in  subjection  only  by  his  superior  and  despotically  exercised 
force. 

At  length,  in  1837,  a  revolution  broke  out  in  Guatemala. 
This  region  had  just  suffered  from  a  scourge  of  cholera,  and 
some  of  the  priests  played  upon  the  ignorance  of  the  Indians 
by  telling  them  that  the  government  authorities  had  delib- 
erately poisoned  the  sources  of  their  water  supply.  A  leader 
for  the  revolt  was  f ound  in  a  half-breed  peasant  swineherd, 
Rafael  Carrera,  whom  the  Indians  looked  upon  as  a  messen- 
ger from  God,  sent  to  Guatemala  to  save  them.  Morazan 
was  temporarily  successful  against  Carrera,  but  revolutions 
broke  out  elsewhere,  and,  in  1838,  the  federal  congress  passed 
a  law  authorizing  each  province  to  act  as  it  thought  best. 
Withdrawals  from  the  Union  began  at  once,  but  Morazan 
held  on  as  president  until  his  term  expired,  in  1839.  In  1842, 
he  turned  up  in  Costa  Rica  as  president  of  that  country. 
Failing  in  an  attempt  to  revive  the  Union,  he  was  executed 
in  that  same  year. 

Apart  from  the  story  of  individual  countries,  the  internal 
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history  of  Central  America,  since  1839,  has  been  involved 
with  quarrels  of  the  various  states  with  one  another  and  with 
efforts  to  reestablish  the  Union.  Guatemala,  most  populous 
of  the  five  republics  and  in  the  control  of  a  conservative 
aristocracy  which  has  given  the  country  a  fair  measure  of 
peace,  has  usually  opposed  a  revival  of  the  Union,  unless  she 
could  dominate  it.  The  somewhat  removed  Costa  Rica  has 
also  been  an  opponent;  with  her  much  superior  domestic 
institutions,  she  does  not  care  to  risk  association  with  the 
other  republics,  which  outnumber  her  greatly  in  population, 
but  upon  which  she  looks  down  with  high  disdain.  The  three 
middle  countries,  therefore,  are  generally  the  centres  for 
Union  propaganda,  especially  when  the  Liberals  are  in  power, 
as  the  Union  idea  has  become  a  tenet  of  the  Liberal  faith. 
That  is  not  to  say  that  the  Conservatives  oppose  union. 
Many  favor  it,  but,  as  a  party,  they  happen  to  have  been 
more  often  on  the  other  side. 

The  first  effort  at  revival  of  the  Union  came  in  1842,  when 
Honduras,  Nicaragua,  and  Salvador  established  a  loose  con- 
federation. By  1844  it  was  gone.  Under  the,  spur  of  British 
aggressions,  these  countries  formed  a  union  again,  in  1849. 
It  lasted  until  1852.  In  1885,  Justo  Rufino  Barrios  of  Guate- 
mala, one  of  the  most  famous  of  Central  American  caudillos, 
attempted  to  reestablish  the  Union  by  force,  but  was  defeated 
and  killed  in  battle  that  same  year.  The  three  middle  coun- 
tries came  together  again  in  1895,  but  were  apart  once  more 
in  1898.  In  1907,  Jose  Santos  Zelaya,  notorious  caudillo  of 
Nicaragua,  tried  the  use  of  force  as  a  means  of  restoring  the 
Union,  with  himself  in  control.  In  the  ensuing  war,  he  dom- 
inated Honduras,  but  could  not  defeat  Salvador.  Whether 
or  not  he  might  have  done  so,  he  was  checked  when  the 
United  States  and  Mexico  (of  the  Diaz  era)  intervened  to 
bring  about  peace. 

In  that  same  year  1907,  Central  American  delegates  met 
in  the  first  of  two  noteworthy  conferences  in  Washington. 
Numerous  agreements  were  made,  designed  to  promote  peace 
in  Central  America.  Provisions  were  enacted  forbidding  the 
use  of  one  Central  American  territory  in  fomenting  revo- 
lutions against  another;  Honduras,  which  because  of  its 
central  position  had  been  a  battle-ground  in  most  of  the 
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Central  American  International  wars,  was  neutralized;  and 
no  government  coming  into  power  by  virtue  of  a  revolution 
was  to  be  recognized  by  any  of  the  others.  Other  agreements 
were  made,  but  the  above  were  the  most  important.  Though 
not  a  party  to  them,  the  United  States  stood  as  godfather  to 
the  treaties  of  1907,  and  subsequently  insisted  upon  its 
"moral  mandate'1  to  enforce  them,1  Incidentally,  another 
attempt  to  revive  the  Union  was  made  during  the  Washing- 
ton conferences,  but  it  came  to  nothing.  A  seventh  effort 
came  in  1921,  and  as  it  illustrates  some  of  the  difficulties 
in  connection  with  the  idea,  its  story  may  be  given  a  little 
more  in  detail. 

Most  of  the  Union  attempts  spring,  not  so  much  from  a 
resurgence  of  ideals,  as  from  some  immediate,  selfish  con- 
sideration which  makes  the  Union  at  least  temporarily  de- 
sirable. That  was  the  case  in  1921,  It  was,  indeed,  the  one 
hundredth  anniversary  of  independence  from  Spain,  but, 
more  to  the  point,  Nicaragua  had  something  that  the  other 
states  wanted. 

The  Bryan-Chamorro  treaty,2  ratified  in  1916,  granted 
the  United  States  an  option  to  build  a  Nicaragua  Canal, 
with  rights  to  establish  a  naval  base  in  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca, 
among  other  features.  For  this  option  Nicaragua  received 
the  sum  of  $3,000,000.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  Senate  announced  that  no  existing  right  of  any  Cen- 
tral American  republic  was  intended  to  be  affected  by  the 
treaty  with  Nicaragua,  the  other  four  states  vociferously 
insisted  that  a  canal  was  an  all-Central  American  affair,  and 
that  the  treaty  ought  to  be  nullified,  unless  they  should  share 
in  its  benefits  as  much  as  Nicaragua.  The  golden  glitter  of 
that  $3,000,000  had  caught  their  eyes,  and  they  meant  to 
have  some  of  it,  or  else  kill  the  treaty.  In  this  attitude,  they 
were  encouraged  by  propaganda  of  the  Mexican  governments 
of  Carranza  and  Obreg6n,  fishing  in  troubled  waters  to  see 
what  they  might  catch,3  It  was  this  issue  with  Nicaragua 
that  the  other  countries  intended  to  settle  when  a  Central 
American  congress  was  called  in  1921.  It  is  interesting  to 

1  Cf .  infra,  265. 

2  Cf .  infra,  266-267, 

3  Cf.  supra,  239,  and  infra,  269,  272  (n.  2). 
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note,  not  only  that  the  congress  was  to  meet  at  San  Jose,  the 
capital  of  Costa  Rica,  but  also  that  this  republic  was  one  of 
the  leaders  in  the  Union  proposals  of  1921.  Costa  Rica  might 
have  opposed  the  Union  for  many  years  past,  but  she  had  an 
interest  in  the  canal  which  was  second  only  to  that  of  Nica- 
ragua, to  say  nothing  of  the  $3,000,000. 

The  meeting  at  San  Jose  proceeded  amiably  enough,  until 
a  resolution  was  introduced,  to  the  effect  that  each  state 
in  the  Union  was  to  fulfill  its  own  foreign  treaties.  There- 
upon, the  Nicaraguan  delegates  insisted  that  a  specific  men- 
tion should  be  made  of  the  Nicaraguan  treaty  with  the 
United  States,  since  there  had  been  so  many  announced  ob- 
jections to  it.  The  congress  refused  its  consent  to  this,  and 
speeches  were  made  to  the  effect  that  this  particular  treaty 
would  not  come  within  the  general  resolution  anyway,  on 
the  ground  that  Nicaragua  had  not  had  a  right  to  make  it 
and  therefore  it  virtually  did  not  exist.  At  this  stage,  the 
Nicaraguan  delegates  left  the  congress. 

The  Union,  nevertheless,  was  formed,  with  Guatemala, 
Salvador,  and  Honduras  ratifying  it.  Not  so,  Costa  Rica. 
With  Nicaragua  out  of  the  Union  and  the  canal  question  up 
in  the  air,  Costa  Rica  reverted  to  her  normal  attitude  of 
opposition  to  a  single  Central  American  republic.  Presently, 
there  was  a  revolution  which  overthrew  the  existing  govern- 
ment in  Guatemala,  and  the  new  president  calmly  withdrew 
that  country  from  the  Union.  Salvador  did  not  formally 
withdraw,  but  also  did  not  take  the  steps  required  of  those 
states  which  were  to  enter.  So  it  was  not  long  before  Hon- 
duras alone  constituted  the  "  Union "  of  Central  America. 

If  the  congress  of  San  Jose  had  not  brought  about  a  revival 
of  the  Union,  it  was  in  the  background  of  something  else 
which  attracted  attention  to  Central  America.  The  revolu- 
tion in  Guatemala  has  just  been  mentioned.  Also,  there  were 
plans  to  stir  up  a  revolution  in  Nicaragua,  to  force  that  coun- 
try into  the  Union,  on  the  terms  proposed  at  Sail  Jose  by 
the  other  four  countries.  All  things  considered,  the  Wash- 
ington authorities  decided  that  something  had  to  be  done, 
and  induced  the  five  republics  to  send  delegates  to  Washing- 
ton for  another  conference.  Thus  was  inaugurated  the 
Washington  conference  of  1923  (December  4,  1922,  to  Feb- 
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ruary  7,  1923),  under  the  presidency  of  Secretary  of  State 
Hughes  of  the  United  States. 

Once  again,  numerous  agreements  were  made,  many  of 
which  were  subsequently  ratified  by  their  governments,  but 
with  considerably  fewer  actually  carried  into  execution. 
Nevertheless,  the  main  idea  was  the  same  as  in  the  confer- 
ence of  1907:  the  maintenance  of  peace  in  Central  America. 
It  was  again  agreed,  for  example,  that  no  government  com- 
ing into  power  by  force  or  other  unconstitutional  means 
would  be  recognized  by  any  of  the  others,  thus  placing 
Central  America  in  accord  with  the  Wilson  Corollary  policy 
of  the  United  States.  Perhaps  the  principal  importance  of 
the  conference,  however,  was  that  it  put  the  United  States 
in  a  position  where  it  might,  by  " moral  mandate"  or  other- 
wise, help  the  Central  American  republics  to  help  themselves. 
Certainly,  if  ever  they  see  the  day  when  the  agreements  of 
1907  and  1923  or  others  like  them  are  carried  out  by  Central 
Americans,  then  the  age  of  caudillism  will  have  passed  in  the 
Isthmian  belt.  Recent  events,  however,  have  tended  to  make 
this  prospect  seem  remote. 

The  recognition  by  the  Franklin  Roosevelt  administra- 
tion (as  also  by  the  other  Central  American  governments) 
of  a  regime  in  Salvador  which  had  obtained  power  through 
the  medium  of  a  revolution  may  have  serious  consequences. 
It  amounted  to  tearing  up  the  treaties  of  1907  and  1923. 
Other  revolutions  have  since  broken  out  in  Central  America, 
and  have  been  in  no  way  hindered  and  sometimes  recognized 
when  successful.  To  be  sure,  the  United  States  had  not 
consistently  refused  to  recognize  victorious  revolutionary 
governments  since  1907.  Revolutions  of  1909-1910  in  Nic- 
aragua and  1920  and  1921  in  Guatemala  are  cases  in  point. 
The  Franklin  Roosevelt  policy,  publicly  announced  as  such, 
has  not  yet  been  seriously  tested  except  in  Cuba,  where  it 
broke  down  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  it  may  or  may  not 
prove  to  be  a  definitive  departure  from  the  practice  of  earlier 
administr  ations . 

It  remains  to  consider,  still  further,  the  Union  idea.  The 
objections  of  Guatemala  and  Costa  Rica  have  already  been 
discussed.  Furthermore,  there  are  intense  local  jealousies, 
not  only  as  between  countries,  but  also  as  between  different 
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regions  in  the  same  country.  Communications  have  not 
^been  sufficiently  developed  to  bring  the  people  together, 
'Over  and  above  all  other  reasons,  is  the  character  of  the 
Central  American  people.  They  appear  to  have  more  than 
their  share  of  that  individualism  which  is  the  bane,  as  it  is 
also  one  of  the  delights,  of  the  Hispanic  nations.  Conse- 
quently, there  is  no  real  patriotism,  apart  from  the  emo- 
tional type.  Selfish  individualism  in  politics  reigns  supreme. 
Not  yet  have  the  Central  Americans  reached  the  stage  where 
they  can  stand  an  adverse  decision.  The  greatest  "right" 
one  can  have  is  "might."  Just  as  there  is  hope  for  Hispanic 
America  elsewhere,  however,  so  also  there  is  for  Central 
America.  Already,  there  has  been  enough  advance  in  insti- 
tutions to  promise  better  things  for  the  future.  So,  when 
the  Central  Americans  are  in, fact  ready  for  it,  yielding  mate- 
rial personal  advantage  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation  as  a 
whole,  there  well  may  be  a  single  Central  American  repub- 
lic. Whether  this  shall  come  to  pass,  depends  wholly  on 
Central  America.1 

1  One  often  hears  loose  statements  in  Central  America  to  the  effect  that  the 
United  States  has  prevented  the  union  of  Central  America,  the  better  to  be 
able  to  dominate  five  little  republics,  rather  than  one  larger  one.  Such  a  view 
was  expressed  to  the  writer,  once,  by  a  Salvadoranian  youth,  who  was  just 
returning  to  his  home,  after  a  course  of  four  years  at  St.  Mary's  College,  Cali- 
fornia. Reminding  him  that  he  had  been  long  enough  in  the  United  States  to 
know  something  about  the  country,  the  writer  asked  him  how  serious  an  ob- 
stacle he  thought  that  all  Central  America  would  be,  if  the  United  States  really 
wanted  to  conquer  it.  "You  are  right,"  he  said,  after  a  moment's  thought. 
"Why,  California  could  do  it  alone!"  This  time,  he  was  right. 

It  happens  to  accord  with  the  facts,  that  the  United  States  has  never  done 
anything  to  prevent  the  formation  of  the  Union.  Indeed,  the  United  States 
has  favored  it,  if  it  seemed  at  all  possible  to  achieve  it.  Anything  that  would 
make  for  peace  in  Central  America,  thus  avoiding  the  necessity  for  the  use  of 
the  Roosevelt  Corollary,  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  United  States, 
Every  Central  American  effort  at  union  has  had  the  diplomatic  support  of  the 
United  States,  and  at  least  once  the  United  States  was  ready  to  assist  with 
force.  In  1859,  President  Buchanan  secretly  offered  to  send  two  war-vessels  to 
aid  President  Mora  of  Costa  Rica  in  such  a  plan,  but  the  latter  declined,  fearing 
that  the  establishment  of  the  .Union  might  project  Costa  Rica  into  the  civil 
wars  so  common  elsewhere  in  Central  America.  Secretary  of  State  Elaine 
openly  expressed  sympathy  for  the  Barrios  movement,  although  not  approv- 
ing of  the  latter's  use  of  armed  coercion  in  the  promotion  of  his  idea.  And,  in 
1921,  Secretary  of  State  Hughes  announced  that  the  United  States  would  be 
glad  to  see  a  union  formed,  n  the  Central  Americans  should  be  able  to  create 
it  themselves.  If  ever  there  should  be  a  Nicaragua  canal,  the  United  States 
would  be  even  more  desirous  than  now  for  peace  in  Central  America,  and  if  a 
union  would  promote  it,  then  so  much  the  better  for  the  United  States.  In 
fine,  there  are  no  reasons  why  the  United  States  should  oppose  a  union,  and 
many  why  they  should  favor  it,  always  provided  the  Central  Americans  can 
establish  and  maintain  it  themselves. 
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GUATEMALA 

Guatemala  is  traditionally  the  most  interesting  of  the 
Central  American  republics.  During  the  three  centuries  of 
Spanish  rule,  it  was  the  recognized  head  of  the  Isthmian  belt, 
and  the  city  of  Guatemala  was  the  capital  of  the  region  and 
the  favored  residence  of  the  rich  and  powerful.  Something 
of  that  traditional  leadership  has  survived  into  the  era  of  the 
republics,  and  Guatemala  City  might  still  be  called  the  un- 
official capital  of  the  five  countries.  Apart  from  matters 
bearing  upon  international  affairs,  Guatemala  is  probably 
the  most  important  of  the  five  republics,  not  only  possessing 
the  greatest  population,1  but  also  having  a  greater  wealth 
in  its  products  and  commerce.  Politically,  too,  it  has  been 
prominent  in  Central  American  interrelations,  because  it 
has  generally  had  a  strong,  if  dictatorial,  government  and  a 
better  army  than  the  other  four  states.  In  most  institutional 
respects,  however,  it  is  less  advanced  than  Costa  Rica  and 
Salvador,  and  in  some  it  is  the  most  backward  of  the  five 
republics. 

An  explanation  of  the  domestic  history  of  this  country  is 
to  be  found  in  the  social  situation.  The  whites  are  a  small, 
but  of  course  dominant,  minority.  While  they  have  often 
been  jealous  of  one  another,  even  to  the  point  of  hatred, 
they  have  been  united,  as  a  general  rule,  in  support  of  the 
government.  That  is  because  they  early  turned  from  politi- 
cal rivalries  to  plantation  life,  which  made  them  desirous 
of  peace.  Furthermore,  they  have  depended  upon  the  gov- 
ernment for  the  laborers  on  their  plantations. 

The  masses  of  Guatemala  are  made  up  mainly  of  Indians, 
who  outnumber  the  mestizos  and  whites  combined.  Pos- 
sessing a  traditional  respect  for  and  fear  of  the  government, 
they  enlist  readily  in  its  armies,  but  unwillingly  fight  against 
it.  They,  nevertheless,  retain  their  Indian  ways,  even  tinc- 
turing their  Christianity  with  old  Indian  beliefs,  but  they 
are  a  subject  race.  Most  of  the  time  during  the  republican 
era,  the  majority  of  them  have  been  in  a  state  of  peonage, 
or  virtual  slavery.  Governments  have  recruited  laborers  by 
force,  and  hired  them  out  to  the  plantation  owners.  Thence- 

1  Cf.  supra,  178. 
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forth,  they  were  not  permitted  to  leave  until  the  completion 
of  their  contract  term,  or  not  at  all  if  they  were  in  debt.  As 
the  wages  they  received  were  very  low,  often  as  little  as  five 
to  eight  cents  a  day,  they  found  it  difficult  or  impossible  to 
pay  what  they  owed.1  The  system  has  depended  on  keeping 
the  Indians  in  debt,  and  they  have  generally  been  encour- ' 
aged  to  borrow  money  for  liquor  or  baptisms  or  anything 
else.  In  consequence,  there  has,  of  course,  been  no  mental 
or  political  training  of  the  Indians  worthy  of  the  name. 
Methods  have  varied,  from  time  to  time,  especially  in  the 
statute-books,  but,  by  one  means  or  another,  the  compulsory 
labor  of  the  Indians  has  continued.2  It  amounts  to  social 
feudalism,  as  of  noble  and  serf.3 

In  course  of  time,  coffee  has  come  to  be  the  principal  crop, 
with  the  largest  and  best  plantations  in  the  hands  of  Ger- 
mans, who  have  often  greatly  surpassed  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  in  the  importance  of  their  economic  holdings 
in  the  country.  Americans  control  the  banana  industry  on 
the  narrow  strip  of  north  coast,  but  it  is  not  so  prominent  in 
Guatemala  as  in  some  of  the  other  Central  American  coun- 
tries. The  great  plain  of  Pet6n  in  the  north  (west  of  British 
Honduras),  with  about  a  third  of  the  area  of  Guatemala,  is 
believed  to  possess  vast  but  as  yet  undeveloped  resources, 
especially  in  forest  products.  There  is  rail  connection  be- 
tween the  two  coasts,  and  the  first  Central  American  link  in 
the  proposed  Pan-American  Railway  from  New  York  to 
Buenos  Aires.  The  already  completed  Guatemalan  sector 
parallels  the  Pacific  shore  for  more  than  half  the  width  of 
the  country. 

The  half-breed  peasant  Rafael  Carrera  came  into  power  in 

1  Pay  is  not  always  as  low  as  five  to  eight  cents.   In  1929,  for  example,  it  is 
said  that  wages  ran  usually  from  thirty-five  cents  to  half  a  dollar  a  day. 

2  There  are  two  principal  forms  of  peonage,  that  of  the  cokno  (colonist),  who 
lives  permanently  on  the  estate,  and  that  of  the  jornal&ro  (day  laborer),  or  mi- 
gratory, contract  laborer.  The  former,  with  a  plot  of  land  for  himself,  is  like  a 
medieval  serf. 

3  In  a  news  letter  of  Charles  Thomson,  of  November  20,  1929,  from  Guate- 
mala City,  a  missionary  is  quoted  as  follows:  "I  know  of  one  poor  fellow  who 
was  sent  to  the  army  and  stationed  in  the  lowlands  near  Ayutla.  There  he  was 
taken  sick  and  spent  some  weeks  in  the  army  hospital.  The  government  passed 
the  bill  for  his  care  back  to  the  finquero  [plantation  owner],  and  the  latter  added 
it  to  the  peon's  debt.   So  the  poor  chap  got  home  to  find  he  owed  3000  pesos 
($50  gold)  more  than  when  he  left;  and  he  had  an  old  contract,  by  which  he 
was  making  only  ten  cents  a  day." 
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1838,  when  Guatemala  withdrew  from  the  Union.1  From 
that  time  until  his  death,  in  1865,  he  was  usually  president, 
but  in  any  event  an  absolute  despot.  He  ruled  in  accord  with 
the  aristocracy  and  the  church,  but  was  by  no  means  their 
creature,  refusing  to  grant  them  all  the  privileges  they  had 
formerly  enjoyed.  An  ignorant,  illiterate  man,  he  neverthe- 
less had  considerable  ability,  and  brought  peace  to  the 
country,  even  if  it  was  the  peace  of  force.  He  opposed  the 
Union  idea,  because  of  the  turbulence  of  most  of  the  other 
Central  American  states,  intervening  with  his  armies  to 
break  up  union  movements  in  the  three  middle  countries  of 
Central  America.  In  like  manner,  he  attacked  the  Liberals, 
and,  through  Ms  influence,  the  Conservatives  were  generally 
dominant  in  most  of  the  republics  until  after  his  death. 

With  the  passing  of  Carrera,  there  were  Liberal  revolu- 
tions in  Central  America  which  were  everywhere  successful, 
except  in  Nicaragua.  In  Guatemala,  Justo  Rufino  Barrios 
emerged  as  the  Liberal  chieftain,  the  second  of  the  country's 
more  famous  caudillos.  A  dominant  figure  from  1871,  and 
president  from  1873,  he  ruled  until  his  death,  in  1885.  He 
reintroduced  much  of  the  former  Liberal  program  of  Mora- 
z&n,  especially  in  his  attacks  upon  the  church,  but  his  "  Lib- 
eralism57 did  not  keep  him  from  reflecting  himself  and  ruling 
in  fully  as  despotic  a  manner  as  Carrera  had  done  before 
Mm.2  Conservatives  were  hunted  down  and  their  properties 
confiscated.  Graft  became  more  and  more  a  norm  in  Guate- 
malan politics,  and  Barrios  made  concessions  in  the  boundary 
dispute  with  Mexico  wMch  some  Guatemalan  historians  have 
considered  worthy  of  censure.  Nevertheless,  if  Central 
Americans  with  conservative  leanings  have  condemned 
Barrios,  the  Liberals  have  made  Mm  one  of  the  greatest  of 
their  national  heroes,  because  he  met  death  in  an  effort  to 
revive  the  Union.  He  chose  to  employ  force  to  bring  it 
about,  but,  in  1885,  he  was  killed  in  a  battle  in  Salvador. 

1  Cf .  supra,  244. 

2  It  was  under  Barrios  that  the  cultivation  of  coffee  in  Guatemala  received 
one  of  its  greatest  impulses.   He  furnished  seeds  and  financial  aid  to  planters, 
and,  sometime  later,  made  an  inspection  to  see  what  had  been  accomplished. 
Finding  that  in  many  instances  the  seeds  had  been  thrown  away  and  the  money 
squandered  in  gambling  and  drink,  Barrios  caused  the  offending  planters  to  re- 
ceive fifty  strokes  of  the  lash,  and  promised  to  shoot  them  for  any  further  de- 
linquency. Thenceforth,  coffee  planting  in  Guatemala  proceeded  vigorously! 
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Third  of  the  great  Guatemalan  caudillos  and  the  most 
notorious  ruler  the  country  ever  had,  rivalled  in  evil  deeds 
in  Central  America  only  by  Zelaya  of  Nicaragua,  was  Manuel 
Estrada  Cabrera.  Coming  into  power  in  1898,  following  the 
assassination  of  his  predecessor,  Estrada  Cabrera  was  an 
absolute  despot,  until  ousted  by  a  revolution  in  1920.  He 
was  a  Liberal,  but,  by  his  time,  even  the  traditional  dis- 
tinctions between  Liberals  and  Conservatives  were  shadowy, 
when  they  had  not  completely  disappeared.  A  civilian  him- 
self, Estrada  Cabrera  set  up  a  military  despotism  under 
republican  forms.  Elections  were  regularly  held,  sometimes 
with  the  voters  being  driven  to  the  polls.  As  Estrada  Ca- 
brera was  the  only  candidate  allowed  to  run  for  the  presi- 
dency, he  obtained  striking  majorities!  Free  speech  was 
suppressed,  and  opponents  of  the  dictator  mysteriously  dis- 
appeared or  were  openly  executed.  All  in  all,  during  his 
regime,  Guatemala  was  a  country  where  "the  walls  had 
ears,"  and  where  even  a  whisper  of  discontent  might  bring 
sudden,  harsh  punishment.1 

Estrada  Cabrera  gave  Guatemala  peace  and  order,  but 
little  else.  He  even  protected  the  lives  and  properties  of 
foreigners  better  than  other  Central  American  rulers  were  do- 
ing, thus  avoiding  international  complications,  but,  in  other 
respects,  hardly  anything  can  be  said  in  his  favor.  He  was  a 
big-scale  grafter  and  a  mean  one,  closely  restricting  robbery 
of  the  treasury  by  his  dependents,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
keep  them  from  becoming  very  rich,  while  he  himself  had 
an  enormous  fortune.  The  spirit  and  self-respect  of  the 
Guatemalan  people  were  sapped,  and  there  was  no  possibil- 
ity of  any  advance  toward  political  capacity.  As  time  passed, 
too,  Estrada  Cabrera  became  more  and  more  bloodthirsty, 
with  the  ferocity  of  the  coward  who  fears  an  attack  upon 

1  The  great  Chilean  historian  and  bibliographer,  Jose*  Toribio  Medina,  spent 
some  time  in  Guatemala  in  the  Estrada  Cabrera  period.  In  a  conversation  with 
the  writer,  he  told  many  interesting  stories  of  his  experiences  there.  He  had 
to  have  a  personal  order  of  the  president  to  get  into  the  country,  and  then  to 
get  out  of  it,  later  on.  He  was  occasionally  disturbed  in  his  scholarly  labors  by 
the  sound  of  shots,  as  the  execution-ground  was  just  outside  his  window.  On 
one  occasion,  he  was  informed  that,  if  he  wished  it,  an  invitation  could  be 
procured  for  him  to  dine  with  Estrada  Cabrera.  Having  heard  that  armed  men 
were  posted  behind  the  curtains  of  the  dining-room,  ready  to  shoot  down 
guests  who  made  what  appeared  to  them  to  be  a  suspicious  movement,  Medina, 
declined  the  offer! 
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himself.  At  least  seven  attempts  were  made  to  assassinate 
Mm.  In  1920,  however,  a  revolution  against  him  was  success- 
ful, and  he  was  thrown  into  prison,  dying  there  two  years 
later. 

Since  19203  there  has  been  little  of  interest  in  the  story  of 
Guatemala,  except  as  it  bears  on  United  States  relations.1 
It  is  noteworthy  that  the  Wilson  Corollary  principle  was  not 
applied  to  the  revolution  of  1920  or  to  another  of  1921.  In 
both  cases,  a  victorious  revolutionary  leader  got  to  power. 
In  1930,  however,  another  victorious  revolutionist  was  not 
recognized  by  the  United  States,  and  General  Jorge  Ubico 
was  elected  to  take  his  place.  Going  into  office  in  1931,  under 
a  constitution  which  provided  for  a  six-year  term,  with  no 
reelection  for  twelve  years,  Ubico  introduced  a  "slight 
change77  in  procedure.  There  was  a  revolutionary  conspiracy 
against  him  in  1934,  which  he  crushed  with  extreme  severity, 
executing  many  of  the  participants.  Following  this,  he  soon 
took  steps  to  set  aside  the  constitution.  An  Ubico-controlled 
convention  annulled  the  no-reelection  paragraph  in  1935,  and 
a  " plebiscite"  was  held  to  see  whether  Ubico  Js  term  should 
be  extended  to  1943.  Mirabile  dictu,  it  was!  Indeed,  by  this 
time  Ubico  was  in  full  career  as  a  military  caudillo  of  olden 
stamp.  Meanwhile,  the  "good  neighbor"  in  Washington 
looked  on  serenely,  holding  his  peace. 

SALVADOR 

Salvador,  much  the  smallest  of  the  Central  American 
republics  in  area,  but  a  strong  second  in  population,2  the 

-  1  It  may  be  taken  as  a  somewhat  tiresome  norm  of  public  opinion  in  Guate- 
mala, as  in  all  Caribbean  countries,  that  there  is  much  vocal  hostility  to  the 
United  States,  which  is  loosely  charged  with  imperialistic  aims  and  with  re- 
sponsibility for  most  of  the  ills  of  the  Caribbean  world.  In  the  main,  however, 
it  is  just  the  expression  of  an  emotion,  on  the  basis  of  " patriotism"  of  the 
"die-for-the-flag"  type,  which  can  exist  in  these  countries  only  as  against  one's 
nearest  neighbor  and  the  United  States,  under  the  Monroe  Doctrine  policy  of 
the  latter.  Whenever  an  occasion  offers  a  chance  to  indulge  in  this  much  prized 
patriotic  emotion,  citizens  of  the  Caribbean  rarely  neglect  it,  not  taking  the 
pains  to  study  the  merits  of  the  situation.  Thus,  the  Guatemalans  were  wildly 
enthusiastic  over  the  Nicaraguan  bandit  Sandino  (cf.  infra,  270),  because  he 
seemed  to  represent  opposition  to  the  United  States.  Nevertheless,  men  will 
often  denounce  the  United  States  in  public,  since  that  is  the  popular  thing  to 
do,  and  state  in  private  that  their  real  views  are  just  the  opposite.  Indeed, 
much  of  the  loud-voiced  arraignment  of  "the  Yankee"  is  mere  froth,  and  may 
be  dismissed  as  such. 
2  Cf.  supra,  178. 
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only  one  of  the  five  which  has  no  Atlantic  coast,  Is  inferior 
to  Guatemala  in  wealth  and  natural  resources,  and  to  Costa 
Rica  in  the  quality  of  her  population  and  institutions,  but  is, 
nevertheless,  perhaps  the  best  and  the  most  promising  of  the 
Isthmian  countries.  While  the  upper  classes  are  a  good 
example  of  white  civilization,  the  great  majority  of  the  people 
are  mestizos,  of  a  better  and  more  nearly  homogeneous  type 
than  this  same  element  in  the  other  Central  American  coun- 
tries; indeed,  there  are  very  few  who  could  properly  be  called 
Indians,  and  not  many  entitled  to  ranking  as  whites.  The 
climate  is  hot,  but  healthful,  and  the  soil  is  the  most  fertile 
in  Central  America,  owing  to  a  happy  combination  of  the 
rich  decomposed  lava  and  an  abundant  rainfall. 

Politically,  the  country  has  had  a  confused  history.  In  the 
nineteenth  century,  Salvador  was  possibly  the  most  turbu- 
lent of  the  five  republics,  due  in  part  to  the  volatile  character 
of  the  people,  but  also,  in  large  measure,  to  the  frequent  in- 
terventions of  Guatemala  or  Nicaragua  in  its  affairs.  In  the 
twentieth  century,  with  the  aid  of  the  United  States  in  sup- 
porting the  Washington  treaties,1  Salvador  turned  squarely 
around,  and  became  the  most  peaceful  of  the  Central  Amer- 
ican states — until  the  second  quarter  of  the  century.  It  has 
at  all  times  been  an  age-of-the-caudillos  type  of  republic, 
with  no  outstanding,  long-term  despot,  and  with  rulers  who 
were,  in  the  main,  among  the  better-class  dictators  of  His- 
panic America.  The  six  different  constitutions  of  Salvador 
have  generally  called  for  a  democratic,  representative  re- 
public of  the  most  approved  kind,  but  the  presidents  have  in 
fact  dominated.  That  has  been  made  possible  in  recent  times, 
not  only  because  they  have  been  supported  by  the  educated 
aristocracy,  mostly  landed  proprietors,  but  also  because  they 
have  relied  upon  an  army,  which  is  large,  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  the  size  of  the  country,  besides  being  well  equipped. 
It  is  in  fact  a  species  of  presidential  police  force. 

Salvador  has  always  been  perhaps  the  leading  proponent 
of  the  Union  in  Central  America.  Not  until  1841,  did  she 
acknowledge  the  death  of  the  first  Union  by  establishing  a 
republic  of  her  own,  and,  ever  since  then,  she  has  been  in  the 
forefront  of  most  efforts  for  a  revival.  Meanwhile,  in  the 

1  Cf .  supra,  245-248. 
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nineteenth  century,  political  leaders  and  different  cities 
fought  one  another,  and  Liberals  succeeded  Conservatives, 
and  vice  versa,  in  the  control  of  the  government,  almost  in- 
variably through  the  medium  of  revolution.  It  was  this 
battle  of  the  two  parties  which  was  primarily  responsible 
for  involving  the  country  in  international  wars,  because  an 
opposite  party  in  power  in  Guatemala  or  Nicaragua  was 
very  likely  to  attempt  an  overthrow  of  the  regime  in  Sal- 
vador, In  the  twentieth  century,  however,  practically  all  of 
the  difference  in  principles  between  Liberals  and  Conserva- 
tives had  disappeared,  and  with  it  some  of  the  bitterness 
between  them;  so,  with  the  help  of  the  United  States,  war- 
fare over  this  one-time  issue  was  cast  into  the  discard. 

The  principal  function  of  twentieth-century  Salvadoranian 
governments  has  been  the  maintenance  of  order,  or  peace, 
by  force.  This  has  permitted  of  an  extraordinary  economic 
development,  with  an  attendant  expansion  of  commerce  and 
a  considerable  increase  in  population.  Coffee  has  been  the 
chief  product  of  the  country,  and  the  Salvadoranians  have 
been  rather  more  competent  than  most  other  Central  Amer- 
icans in  retaining  a  large  share  of  the  industry  in  their  own 
hands.  Nevertheless,  it  is  usually  stated  that  most  of  the 
plantations  are  the  property  of  foreigners,  including  a  few 
from  the  United  States.  Much  has  been  accomplished  in 
improving  communications,  of  which  the  high  note  has  been 
the  completion  of  a  railway  which  traverses  the  entire  coun- 
try, from  east  to  west.  Not  a  great  deal  has  been  done  in 
other  respects,  because  of  the  heavy  expense  required  for  the 
army,  but  there  has  been  some  recent  advance  in  public 
health,  with  the  aid  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  and  also 
in  education.  There  has  been  little  or  nothing  of  democracy 
or  political  training  of  the  masses,  however.  Presidents  gen- 
erally have  chosen  their  successors,  and  they  and  their  par- 
tisans have  enjoyed  the  perquisites  of  office,  which  included  a 
liberal  share  of  graft,  while  they  were  in  power.  A  good  illus- 
tration of  this  was  the  so-called  "MelSndez  dynasty"  of  1913 
to  1927,  when  Carlos  Melendez  was  succeeded,  first  by  his 
brother,  and  then  by  his  brother-in-law. 

In  1821,  because  of  her  opposition  to  joining  Mexico,  Sal- 
vador asked  for  annexation  to  the  United  States.  Her  vocal 
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conduct,  ever  since,  might  often  have  led  one  to  believe  that 
she  was  trying  to  prove  she  did  not  mean  anything  by  what 
she  said  in  1821,  as  Salvador  has  frequently  been  loud  in  her 
hostility  to  the  United  States.  This  has  been  due  in  part, 
perhaps,  to  lack  of  economic  contacts,  because  it  was  not 
until  quite  recently  that  citizens  of  the  United  States  had 
much  investment  or  commercial  interest  in  Salvador.  To  be 
sure,  Salvadoranian  denunciations  of  the  United  States  have 
had  a  large  share  of  their  foundation  in  the  creation  of  pa- 
triotic political  capital,  as  an  easy  bolster  for  the  government 
in  power,1  but  they  also  represented  a  sincere  fear  of  United 
States  imperialism.  The  influence  of  this  latter  factor  has 
waned  considerably  in  recent  years,  however.  One  of  the 
best  evidences  of  this  is  that  a  customs-collection  arrange- 
ment, with  the  formal  sanction  of  the  State  Department  at 
Washington,  has  been  in  effect  in  Salvador  since  1923. 

In  the  second  quarter  of  the  twentieth  century,  United 
States  relations  with  Salvador  became  involved  over  Wilson 
Corollary  policies  of  the  former  and  Central  American  trea- 
ties concerning  revolutionary  governments  coming  into 
power.  Ex-President  Jorge  Melendez  headed  a  revolution 
in  1927,  but  it  was  unsuccessful.  Not  so  a  revolution  of 
1931,  which  overthrew  the  president  and  placed  the  vice- 
president,  Maximiliano  Martinez,  in  his  place.  While  the 
world  depression  and  the  normal  charges  against  any  His- 
panic American  president  had  something  to  do  with  this 
movement,  it  was,  primarily,  a  military  revolution,  headed 
by  a  group  of  army  officers.  The  Hoover  government  re- 
fused to  recognize  the  new  regime,  which  ordinarily  would 
have  been  all  that  was  needed  to  kill  a  revolution  in  Central 
America,  but  this  time  it  did  not  work  out  that  way.  Pos- 
sibly because  the  Hoover  administration  was  itself  so  weak 
before  the  American  people,  in  the  years  1931  and  1932,  no 
effective  action  was  taken  to  back  up  its  pronouncement,  lest 
it  incur  still  greater  odium,  on  the  eve  of  the  United  States 
elections  of  1932.  At  any  rate,  the  Martinez  government 
remained  in  power. 

In  1932,  another  Salvadoranian  revolution  disturbed  the 
peace  of  mind  of  the  Hoover  administration.  This  was  an 

xCf.  supra,  254,  n.  1. 
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allegedly  communistic  outbreak  against  the  Martinez  gov- 
ernment, in  which  thousands  were  reported  slain  before  the 
uprising  was  suppressed.  At  the  request  of  Italy,  United 
States  naval  vessels  were  sent  to  Salvadoranian  waters.1  It 
is  interesting  to  note,  too,  that  British  marines  were  landed 
at  Acajutla,  even  if  they  did  stay  there  a  mere  three  hours. 
On  January  1,  1934,  Costa  Rica  recognized  the  Martinez 
government,  and,  on  the  25th,  Guatemala,  Nicaragua,  and 
Honduras  took  the  same  action.  The  very  next  day,  the 
Franklin  Roosevelt  administration  recognized  Martinez, 
too ;  indeed,  it  has  been  asserted  that  it  may  have  influenced 
the  other  acts  of  recognition  which  officially  preceded  it. 
However  that  may  be,  this  departure  from  usual  United 
States  policy  in  Central  America  could  well  have  serious 
consequences. 

As  for  Martinez,  he  established  a  tight  dictatorship,  ever 
watchful  lest  it  suffer  the  fate  it  had  inflicted  upon  its  pred- 
ecessor. Those  found  guilty  of  the  treasonable  act  of  rebel- 
lion were  dealt  with  in  no  uncertain  fashion.  On  October  13, 
1935,  for  example,  twenty-six  persons  involved  in  an  anti- 
Martinez  plot  were  executed.  Meanwhile,  too,  there  were 
threats  of  a  resumption  of  international  war  in  Central 
America,  as  Ubico  of  Guatemala  was  believed  to  be  planning 
a  revival  of  the  Union,  with  himself  at  the  head.  The  project 
was  viewed  with  misgiving  by  the  Martinez  government. 

Nevertheless,  despite  these  recent  disturbances,  the  future 
of  Salvador  is  perhaps  the  brightest  of  any  of  the  Central 
American  republics,  when  its  resources  and  all-round  capac- 
ities are  considered. 

HONDURAS 

Honduras,  second  in  area  and  third  in  population  of  the 
Central  American  republics,2  generally  considered  the  most 
backward  of  the  five  and  perhaps  of  all  Hispanic  America, 
is,  nevertheless,  potentially  the  most  interesting  of  the 
Isthmian  countries.  Whatever  it  has  been,  or  is,  it  could 
be  one  of  the  best  of  these  small  states,  if  developed  in 

1  It  is  said  that  the  rebels  shot  the  seven-year-old  daughter  of  an  Italian  and 
cut  off  her  head. 
2Cf.  supra,  178. 
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accord  with  its  capacities.  Touching  the  Pacific  only  in  the 
Gulf  of  Fonseca,  but  with  a  long  north  coast,  Honduras  is 
a  very  mountainous  country.  Unlike  the  other  Central 
American  countries,  however,  it  lacks  volcanoes,  and  there- 
fore does  not  have  the  proper  soil— of  decomposed  lava — 
for  coffee.  Beyond  any  of  them,  on  the  other  hand,  it  pos- 
sesses enormous  possibilities  in  mineral  wealth,  in  the  south- 
ern or  more  settled  portion,  if  ever  political  conditions  may 
permit  of  exploitation  in  this  particular.  North  of  the  con- 
tinental divide  is  good  grazing  country,  and  along  the  shores 
of  the  Caribbean  is  a  great  plain,  where  the  banana  industry 
flourishes;  indeed,  in  recent  years  Honduras  has  taken  over 
the  primacy  in  Central  America  in  this  respect  which  Costa 
Rica  had  formerly  enjoyed.  Communications  are  exceed- 
ingly difficult  as  yet.  Except  for  short,  scattered,  local  lines, 
usually  incidental  to  a  mine  or  banana  plantation,  there 
are  hardly  any  railroads  worthy  of  the  name,  and  there  is 
only  one  fairly  good  road — the  dirt  highway  between  Teguci- 
galpa, the  capital,  and  San  Lorenzo,  on  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca. 
In  the  mestizo  belt,  Honduras  is  much  less  white  than 
either  of  its  companions,  Nicaragua  and  Salvador.  Indeed, 
aside  from  foreigners,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  many 
people  in  the  country  who  could  reasonably  call  themselves 
white.  Along  the  north  shore,  in  like  manner,  most  of  the 
inhabitants  are  black  or  partly  so.  Tegucigalpa,  as  the  seat 
of  government,  and  the  near-by  city  of  Comayagua,  are 
moderately  prosperous  and  cultivated  communities,  but  the 
rest  of  Honduras  shows  little  evidence  of  contact  with  civ- 
ilization. Despite  favorable  official  statistics  concerning 
education,  dense  ignorance  in  the  main  prevails.  Even  re- 
ligion is  at  a  low  ebb,  and  there  are  fewer  priests  in  Honduras 
per  unit  of  population  than  anywhere  in  Central  America. 
While  peonage  does  not  exist  to  the  same  degre8  as  in 
Guatemala,  the  masses  are  really  far  from  free.  As  one 
Honduranian  writer  expressed  himself,  with  respect  to  the 
rural  inhabitants  of  his  country: 

"Look  at  those  men,  women,  and  children  in  their  damp  and 
evil-smelling  huts,  mixed  in  with  dogs,  cats,  chickens,  and  pigs, 
covered  with  eruptions  which  are  often  syphilitic,  their  faces 
livid,  their  bodies  swollen  from  disease  or  shrivelled  from  malnu- 
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tritioa,  If  you  wish  to  know  where  lies  the  real  problem  of  Hon- 
duras.'1 l 

As  In  other  Central  American  republics,  the  Caribbean 
coast  is  like  another  country,  largely  under  the  control  of 
the  foreign  banana  companies.  A  distinct  effort  has  been 
made  to  Honduranianize  this  region,  but  as  yet  without 
much  success. 

Politically,  Honduras  has  never  been  anything  but  an 
age-of-the-caudillos  type  of  republic,  since  independence, 
Because  of  the  poverty  and  lack  of  prominence  of  the  coun- 
try, her  despots  have  not  become  well  known,  but  they  have 
practiced  all  the  arts  of  caudillism,  in  so  far  as  opportunity 
has  been  afforded  them.  They  have  ruled  by  force  of  arms, 
have  taken  what  graft  they  could  get,  and  have  aided  their 
relatives  and  partisans  at  the  expense  of  the  government 
treasury.2  They  have  not  enjoyed  these  perquisites  in  peace, 
however.  The  chances  for  a  living  outside  of  politics  are  so 
very  slim  in  Honduras  that  there  has  been  a  bitter  and  al- 
most never-ending  battle  to  govern  and  rob  the  nation. 
The  various  constitutions  of  this  "democratic,  representa- 
tive republic"  are  hardly  worth  mentioning.  Caudillos  have 
ruled  until  overthrown,  and  then  new  caudillos  have  taken 
their  place. 

Honduras  withdrew  from  the  Union  in  1838.  Even  before 
that  time  and  since,  down  to  1910,  the  history  of  the  country 
can  be  summed  up  in  terms  of  almost  incessant  civil  war. 
Since  1910,  due  primarily  to  the  efforts  of  the  United  States, 
civil  war  has  been  merely  frequent,  and  there  has  been  a 
somewhat  surprising  amount  of  economic  development  and 
a  great  advance  in  population.  In  the  nineteenth  century, 
Honduras  was  the  victim  as  much  of  her  central  situation 
in  Central  America  as  of  her  comparative  weakness.  Her 
three  neighbors— Guatemala,  Salvador,  and  Nicaragua — 
involved  her  in  their  wars,  and  imposed  governments  upon 
her  to  suit  their  purposes.  On  that  account,  a  paragraph 
was  included  in  the  Washington  treaties  of  1907  which 

1  From  a  news  letter  of  Charles  Thomson  of  December  12,  1929,  written  at 
Amapala,  Honduras. 

2  In  1922,  for  example,  it  is  said  that  most  of  the  highest  offices  in  the  re- 

Eublic  were  held  by  President  L6pez  Gutierrez  and  ten  other  members  of  his 
imily. 
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neutralized  the  soil  of  Honduras  in  any  Central  American 
conflict.  These  treaties  did  not  become  operative  until  after 
Zelaya,  the  Nicaraguan  disturber,  had  been  forced  from 
power,  but,  from  about  1910,  they  were  to  have  the  strong 
backing  of  the  United  States,  thus  eliminating  one  potent 
factor  of  disturbance  and  leaving  Honduras  to  her  own 
devices,  within  her  own  borders,  in  the  promotion  of 
revolution. 

Other  phases  of  the  Washington  treaties  of  1907  and  1923  1 
have  not  been  too  thoroughly  respected  by  the  Honduranian 
politicians,  however,  as  a  running  survey  of  recent  history 
amply  proves.  Since  1919,  there  have  been  at  least  seven 
serious  revolutions,  not  counting  lesser  movements;  it  is 
said  that  there  were  more  than  thirty  minor  disturbances  in 
the  single  administration  of  L6pez  Gutierrez  ( 1920-1924). 
On  all  of  these  major  occasions,  the  United  States  was  very 
busy  with  tenders  of  good  offices  or  threats  of  intervention, 
and  more  than  once  the  Wilson  Corollary  policy,  which  was 
in  accord  with  the  Central  American  treaties,  was  strained 
to  the  breaking-point.  Successful  revolutionists  w^ere  able 
to  install  their  leader  as  president,  as  a  result  of  a  f ace-saving 
arrangement  in  1920,  but  a  winner  in  1924  was  not  allowed 
to  become  a  candidate,  on  the  insistence  of  the  United  States. 
Another  revolution  of  1924  and  one  of  1925  were  defeated, 
with  the  aid  of  the  United  States,  and  if  in  still  another  of 
1931  the  government  did  not  receive  direct  assistance,  it 
was  probably  because  it  proved  strong  enough  to  put  it 
down  alone.  Since  November  1932,  revolution  in  Honduras 
has  been  almost  chronic,  alternating  with  militaristic  author- 
ity. Six  times,  during  the  present  century,  the  United  States 
has  intervened  with  armed  forces,  but  in  each  case  only  for 
a  brief  period,  without  taking  over  any  such  measure  of  con- 
trol as  in  the  more  famous  instances  in  Cuba,  Nicaragua,  the 
Dominican  Republic,  and  Haiti. 

Honduras  has  an  enormous  and  impossible  foreign  debt, 
which  has  been  in  default  most  of  the  time  since  1872,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  accumulations  of  interest  due  are 
already  many  times  larger  than  the  original  capital  amount. 
Debt-settling  arrangements  have  frequently  been  broached, 

*CL  supra,  245-248. 
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after  the  pattern  of  those  In  effect  in  the  other  Central  Amer- 
ican countries,  but  few  were  carried  into  even  temporary 
effect.1  This  is  one  explanation  of  the  poverty  of  Honduras, 
which  lacks  the  financial  credit  needed  for  the  development 
of  her  resources.  The  Honduranians  prefer  the  poverty, 
however,  to  what  they  fear  might  be  the  loss  of  their  country 
on  any  other  basis.  Nevertheless,  business  is  already  in  the 
hands  of  the  foreigners.  In  part  because  she  has  nothing  to 
lose,  since  her  situation  is  so  much  worse  than  that  of  the 
other  republics,  Honduras  has  usually  been  a  leading  centre 
in  the  propaganda  for  the  revival  of  the  Union. 

NICARAGUA 

Nicaragua  (area  51,660  square  miles  and  750,000  popula- 
tion) is  the  most  interesting  of  the  Central  American  re- 
publics from  the  international  standpoint,  due  in  large  meas- 
ure to  the  possibilities  it  offers  for  a  canal.  By  utilizing  the 
San  Juan  River,  which  empties  into  the  Caribbean,  and 
Lake  Nicaragua,  any  canal-building  venture  would  have  only 
a  short  bit  of  cutting,  through  a  low-lying  plain,  to  reach  the 
Pacific. 

Nicaragua  is,  primarily,  a  mestizo  country,  ruled,  of  course, 
by  those  who  are  white  or  nearly  so.  Most  of  its  inhabitants 
live  on  the  southern,  or  Pacific,  slope  of  the  cordillera.  On 
the  northern,  or  Caribbean  shore,  there  is  a  mixed  popula- 
tion of  native  Indians,  Negroes,  and  white  foreigners,  with 
blacks  predominating  in  numbers,  and  with  very  little 
Spanish  blood.  The  south  coast  is  a  region  of  city-dwellers, 
despite  the  fact  that  agriculture  is  the  only  important  in- 
dustry in  the  country.  This  has  assisted  in  the  turbulence 
which  has  been  a  keynote  of  Nicaraguan  history,  because 
urban  populations  are  not  affixed  to  the  soil  and  have  less  to 
lose  from  civil  war.  Bitter  local  rivalries  have  tended  in  the 
same  direction,  with  the  mutual  hostilities  of  Le6n,  a  Liberal 
city,  and  Granada,  stronghold  of  the  Conservatives,  one  of 
the  classic  examples  in  all  Hispanic  America  of  this  sort  of 
strife.  Although  Zelaya  has  been  the  only  long-term  dicta- 
tor Nicaragua  ever  had  (1893-1909),  the  republic  has  always 

1  One  such  debt-settling  arrangement  was  made  in  1926,  but  not  through  the 
good  offices  of  the  State  Department  of  the  United  States. 
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been  in  the  hands  of  the  caudillos,  with  some  modifications, 
however,  during  the  United  States  interventions  of  the 
twentieth  century.  The  country  has  had  seven  different  con- 
stitutions, which  means  almost  exactly  nothing  at  all. 

Nicaragua  withdrew  from  the  Central  American  Union  in 
1838,  and  embarked  upon  a  career  of  domestic  turmoil  as 
between  Liberals  and  Conservatives.  A  novel  turn  in  these 
quarrels  developed  in  1855,  when  a  Liberal  leader  sought 
the  aid  of  William  Walker,  an  already  famous  United  States 
filibusterer  of  that  era.  Coming  with  a  party  from  Cali- 
fornia, Walker  soon  made  himself  arbiter  of  the  destinies  of 
the  republic,  on  the  basis  of  his  "  American  Phalanx,"  which, 
by  his  mandate,  was  the  sole  military  force  in  the  country. 
When  his  puppet  president  went  over  to  the  other  side, 
Walker  became  the  chief  executive,  in  an  election  wrhich  was 
at  least  as  fair  as  any  other  Nicaragua  had  ever  had,  which, 
of  course,  means  that  he  elected  himself. 

Backed,  as  he  was,  by  a  strong  popular  sentiment  in  the 
United  States,  which  made  it  easy  for  him  to  get  recruits, 
Walker  might  have  handled  the  situation  in  Nicaragua,  in 
so  far  as  Central  American  opposition  was  concerned.  There 
were  outside  elements,  however,  which  were  too  much  for 
him.  In  the  first  place,  England  was  still  deeply  interested 
in  Central  American  affairs,  especially  in  Nicaragua,1  and 
feared  that  the  Walker  episode  might  eventually  give  an 
undue  advantage  there  to  the  United  States.  Meanwhile, 
the  United  States  government  had  to  observe  a  proper 
neutrality,  and  in  fact  did  what  it  could  to  prevent  the  send- 
ing of  men  and  supplies  to  Walker.  More  important,  how- 
ever, was  the  fact  that  at  least  one  United  States  citizen  wras 
violently  opposed  to  Walker.  This  was  the  rising  business 
potentate  of  the  times,  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  whose  Atlantic- 
Pacific  commercial  enterprises  by  way  of  the  Nicaraguan 
route  were  interfered  with,  when  Walker  gave  concessions 
to  a  rival  company. 

As  a  result  of  these  combinations  against  him,  Walker  was 
cut  off  from  the  United  States,  while  all  of  the  Central 
American  republics  were  stirred  up  and  given  aid  to  bring 
about  his  downfall.  He  was  defeated  in  1857,  but  made  Ms 

*  Of.  supra,  239-241. 
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escape.  Twice  afterward,  he  failed  in  his  efforts  to  get  back. 
The  last  time,  in  1860,  British  authorities  turned  him  over 
to  the  government  of  Honduras,  well  knowing  what  his  fate 
would  be.  It  goes  without  saying  that  Walker  was  executed. 

For  a  while,  Nicaragua  reverted  to  normal  conditions  of 
chronic  civil  war,  but  in  1863  there  began  another  interrup- 
tion of  the  customary  habit  of  the  country.  The  Conserva- 
tives entrenched  themselves  strongly  in  powrer,  remaining 
there  for  the  "  thirty  years  of  peace,"  to  1893.  A  small  group 
ruled,  with  one  man  serving  as  president  for  a  while,  and 
then  turning  over  the  office  to  another,  thus  avoiding  jeal- 
ousy and  conflict.  The  last  president  of  the  era  made  the 
mistake  of  giving  some  government  jobs  to  citizens  of  Leon, 
wherefore  the  enraged  Conservatives  of  Granada  rose  against 
him.  In  the  ensuing  turmoil,  Jose  Santos  Zelaya,  a  Liberal 
from  Managua,  was  able  to  win  the  presidency. 

For  sixteen  years,  1893  to  1909,  Zelaya  was  the  absolute 
ruler  of  Nicaragua,  a  caudillo  who  is  rivalled  in  iniquity  in 
Central  American  history  only  by  Estrada  Cabrera  of  Gua- 
temala. He  did,  Indeed,  foster  the  economic  development  of 
the  country  In  various  ways,  but  he  was  an  unreservedly 
brutal  tyrant,  a  big-scale  grafter,  and  a  man  of  notorious 
moral  delinquencies.  Rights  of  foreigners  in  international 
law  were  roughly  disregarded  by  him,  which  got  the  coun- 
try into  difficulties  with  powerful  nations.  Twice,  for  exam- 
ple, England  made  armed  demonstrations  to  obtain  repara- 
tions on  account  of  the  ill  treatment  of  British  subjects.  In 
relations  with  neighboring  countries,  Zelaya  was  aone  of 
the  most  arrant  military  lordlets  and  meddlers  that  Central 
America  had  produced  in  a  long  time."  He  was  constantly 
stirring  up  revolution  in  other  Central  American  countries 
and  even  in  Colombia  and  Ecuador,  hoping  in  this  way  to 
bring  about  Ms  own  supremacy. 

It  is  natural  that  the  Washington  government  should  have 
been  much  concerned  over  the  activities  of  Zelaya.  Not 
only  on  its  own  account,  but  also  because  of  its  nearness  to 
the  Panama  Canal,  Nicaragua  occupies  a  place  of  extreme 
strategic  importance  in  the  Caribbean,  wherefore  "  chronic 
wrongdoing77  which  might  bring  European  intervention  in 
its  train  was  bound  to  disturb  the  serenity  of  United  States 
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officials.  So,  in  1909,  when  two  Americans  were  executed  on 
orders  of  Zelaya,  because  of  their  participation  in  a  revolu- 
tion then  going  on  against  him,  the  United  States  openly 
assisted  the  opposition.  Zelaya  resigned,  but  a  successor, 
installed  by  him,  was  defeated  by  the  revolutionists,  in  1910. 

Back  came  the  Conservatives  into  power?  but  it  soon  de- 
veloped that  most  of  the  prominent  leaders  wanted  control  of 
the  government  and  the  national  treasury  for  themselves. 
During  the  next  two  years,  there  were  political  disturbances., 
including  a  serious  civil  war  in  1912.  Meanwhile,  the  first 
steps  in  the  United  States  intervention  had  been  taken. 
With  the  idea  of  adjusting  the  foreign  claims  against  the 
country  and  stabilizing  the  domestic  situation,  a  treaty 
was  entered  into  by  Nicaragua  and  the  United  States,  in 
1911,  whereby  a  loan  of  fifteen  million  dollars  was  to  be 
obtained  from  New  York  bankers,  on  the  security  of  United 
States  control  of  the  Nicaraguan  customhouse.  The  last- 
named  feature  was  inaugurated  in  that  same  year,  but  a 
difficulty  developed  when,  later,  the  United  States  Senate 
failed  to  ratify  the  treaty.  Nevertheless,  Nicaragua  was 
able  to  get  $1,500,000,  one-tenth  of  the  originally  contem- 
plated amount,  when  the  State  Department  of  the  United 
States  offered  its  "good  offices"  for  a  loan.  More  security 
was  required,  however.  Not  only  was  customhouse  control 
given  over,  but  also  the  New  York  firm  which  had  loaned 
the  money  took  charge  of  the  national  bank  of  the  republic. 

Affairs  were  in  this  stage,  when  the  revolution  of  1912 
occurred,  and  it  soon  became  apparent  that  the  existing 
government  was  likely  to  be  overthrown.  In  this  emer- 
gency, the  United  States  announced  that  it  had  a  "moral 
mandate,"  under  the  Washington  treaties  of  1907,1  "to 
exert  its  influence  for  the  preservation  of  the  general  peace 
of  Central  America."  Marines  were  sent  into  the  country, 
and  the  revolution  was  suppressed.  An  election  was  held, 
in  which  it  was  understood  that  the  United  States  favored 
the  Conservative  candidate,  Adolfo  Diaz.  That  was  enough 
to  assure  Ms  victory,  unopposed. 

On  March  4,  1913,  Woodrow  Wilson,  successful  Demo- 
cratic candidate  in  the  elections  of  1912,  became  president  of 

i  Of.  supra,  245-246. 
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the  United  States.  In  his  campaign  speeches,  he  had  de- 
nounced what  he  chose  to  regard  as  the  Republican  inter- 
vention in  Nicaragua,  and  had  promised  to  take  the  marines 
out  of  the  country?  if  h-e  were  elected,  Yet  the  marines 
stayed  in  Nicaragua,  not  only  for  the  eight  years  of  his  ad- 
ministration, but  also  until  1925,  and  then  again  from  1926 
to  1933.  The  Woodrow  Wilson  of  1912  was  doubtless  sincere, 
but  as  President  Wilson  in  1913  he  saw  the  situation  in  a 
new  light.  His  government  was  almost  immediately  waited 
upon  by  English,  French,  Italian,  and  German  diplomatic 
agents,  all  of  whom  called  attention  to  their  claims  against 
Nicaragua,  intimating  that  unless  the  United  States  should 
bring  about  a  settlement  their  countries  would  undertake 
to  do  so  themselves.  Wilson  was  probably  much  surprised, 
but  he  soon  found  himself  carrying  on  the  policy  which  his 
Republican  predecessor  had  inaugurated.  He  promised  the 
foreign  representatives  that  he  would  take  "a  friendly  inter- 
est'7 in  their  claims,  and  the  intervention  continued. 

Valuable  work  was  done  in  the  handling  of  foreign  claims 
and  the  receipts  of  the  customhouse,  but,  for  several  years, 
the  financial  misfortunes  of  Nicaragua  continued.  The  bur- 
den of  debt  was  heavy,  the  World  War  nearly  ruined  its 
customary  market  in  Europe  for  coffee,  and  there  were  a 
number  of  crop  failures.  An  additional  million  dollars  was 
obtained  from  the  New  York  bankers,  by  mortgaging  the 
Pacific  Railway  of  Nicaragua,  but  that  did  not  go  far  enough 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  country.  So,  in  1914,  a  treaty  was 
negotiated  with  the  United  States,  the  Bryan-Chamorro 
treaty,  whereby  Nicaragua  was  to  receive  three  million 
dollars,  in  return  for  the  grant  of  a  ninety-nine  year  option 
to  the  United  States  to  build  a  canal  through  Nicaragua. 
The  Corn  Islands  off  the  Caribbean  shore  and  a  site  in  the 
Gulf  of  Fonseca  on  the  Pacific  were  also  to  be  leased  as 
naval  bases.  Incidentally,  it  is  claimed  that  Germany  was 
trying  to  get  the  canal-building  rights,  which  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  a  matter  of  deep  concern  for  the  United 
States. 

•Immediately,  there  was  an  uproar  in  the  other  Central 
American  republics,  which  insisted  that  Nicaragua  had  no 
right  to  make  such  a  treaty.  Costa  Rica  called  attention  to 
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her  joint  title  with  Nicaragua  to  the  San  Juan  River.  Sal- 
vador and  Honduras  felt  that  a  United  States  naval  base  in 
the  Gulf  of  Fonseca,  which  also  touched  their  shores,  would 
infringe  their  sovereignty.  Even  Guatemala  insisted  that  a 
canal  _  through  Nicaragua  was  a  matter  of  general  Central 
American  interest,  despite  the  fact  that  there  were  now  five 
countries  in  Central  America  instead  of  one.  Nevertheless, 
the  treaty  was  ratified,  in  1916,  including  a  paragraph 
which  specifically  stated  that  it  was  not  meant  to  affect  the 
rights  which  any  other  Central  American  state  might  have. 
This  had  no  effect,  however,  in  ending  the  clamor  in  Central 
America.  As  for  the  canal,  no  active  steps  have  as  yet  been 
taken  toward  building  it.1 

In  1916,  Woodrow  Wilson  virtually,  though  not  formally, 
selected  the  Nicaraguan  president  for  the  four-year  term 
beginning  in  1917,  choosing  a  Conservative.  The  electoral 
issue  inevitably  depended  upon  the  United  States.  Why? 
Primarily,  because  the  Liberals  were  at  this  time  in  the  con- 
trol of  Zelaya  adherents  and  denied  recognition  of  the  inter- 
vention on  every  score.  If  the  Washington  government  kept 
hands  off,  the  existing  Conservative  regime  would  steal  the 
election,  and  the  Liberals  would  go  out  in  revolution.  Then 
there  would  be  the  usual  international  difficulties  resulting 
from  interference  with,  or  the  destruction  of,  the  rights  of 
foreigners,  to  say  nothing  of  the  still  further  setback  in  the 
already-existing  bad  financial  situation.  In  all  probability, 
too,  the  Liberals  could  win  the  revolution,  as  they  were 
believed  to  have  a  majority  in  the  country.  If  the  United 
States  officials  supervised  an  election,  the  Liberals  would 
probably  win  and  denounce  the  arrangements  already  made 
under  the  intervention,  with  the  same  result  in  foreign  com- 
plications. So,  there  would  be  intervention  in  any  event, 
either  the  one  then  going  on,  which  was  in  orderly  process 
of  working  out  its  destiny,  or  a  much  greater  intervention, 
with  unknown  difficulties. 

The  Wilson  government  chose  the  former  horn  of  the 
dilemma.  It  openly  advocated  the  election  of  General  Emili- 
ano  Charnorro,  who  had  been  the  Nicaraguan  minister  to 

1  Cf.  Bailey,  Thomas  Andrew,  "Interest  in  a  Nicaragua  Canal,  1903-1931,'* 
in  Hispanic  American  historical  review,  XVI,  no.  1  (Feb.,  1936),  2-28. 
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Washington.  When  the  Liberals  nominated  a  one-time  cabi- 
net officer  of  Zelaya's,  it  was  announced  that  there  would  be 
no  recognition  of  any  follower  of  Zelaya  who  might  be 
elected.  So,  Chamorro  was  unopposed.  The  incident  was 
not  noticed  in  the  United  States,  because  the  World  War  had 
crowded  Nicaragua  off  the  front  page.  As  for  the  Nicara- 
guans,  they  bowed  to  superior  force,  and  might  have  done  so 
again  in  1920  and  1924,  if  first  Wilson  and  later  Calvin 
CooHdge  had  intimated  any  choice.  The  World  War  was  no 
longer  going  on,  however,  and  parties  out  of  power  in  the 
United  States  were  seeking  "issues."  When  neither  president 
would  express  a  preference,  the  Nicaraguans  were  left  to 
their  own  devices,  with  elections  which  were  followed  by 
revolutionary  activities. 

In  course  of  time,  the  Liberals  accepted  the  intervention, 
and,  indeed,  proposed  one  new  feature:  United  States  super- 
vision of  the  elections  of  1924,  because  they  believed  they 
could  win.  The  United  States  therefore  persuaded— or  virtu- 
ally compelled — the  Conservative  regime  to  enact  an  elec- 
tion law,  prepared  by  an  American  expert  and  designed  to 
meet  the  electoral  frauds  within  the  previous  experience  of 
the  country.  When  the  elections  were  held,  there  was  much 
confusion  and  trickery,  the  electoral  law  notwithstanding,1 
but,  in  proof  that  the  elections  were  more  nearly  honest  than 
they  had  ever  been  before,  the  opposition  candidates  won. 
A  fusion  ticket  of  Conservatives  and  Liberals  had  been  nomi- 
nated against  the  regular  wing  of  Granadine  Conservatives, 
with  Carlos  Sol6rzano,  a  Conservative,  for  president  and  Juan 
Bautista  Sacasa,  a  Liberal,  for  vice-president.  This  new  gov- 
ernment was  installed  in  1925,  and,  later  that  same  year,  the 
marines  were  withdrawn  from  Nicaragua. 

The  marines  went  out  in  August  1925.  In  October,  there 
was  a  revolution!  General  Chamorro,  the  defeated  Con- 
servative candidate,  forced  the  resignation  of  Sol6rzano, 
while  Sacasa  fled  from  the  country.  According  to  the  Nica- 
raguan  constitution,  a  vice-president  in  absence  from  Nica- 
ragua could  not  succeed  to  the  presidency,  and  it  was  the 

1  It  is  said  that  the  man  who  drew  up  the  law  remarked,  later,  that  "If  God 
himself  made  an  election  law  for  the  Nicaraguans,  they  would  find  ways  to  get 
around  it." 
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duty  of  Congress,  in  that  event,  to  elect  the  chief  magistrate. 
General  Charnorro  appears  to  have  been  something  of  a  strict 
constructionist.  At  any  rate,  he  expelled  eighteen  members 
of  Congress,  supplanting  them  with  adherents  of  Ms  own, 
and  the  new  Congress  elected  him  president.  So  much  for 
laws  and  constitutions! 

Nevertheless,  Chamorro  could  not  maintain  himself. 
Under  the  policy  of  the  Wilson  Corollary  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,1  backed  up,  as  it  was,  by  the  Central  American 
treaties  of  1907  and  1923, 2  the  United  States  would  not  recog- 
nize him.  That  meant  that  his  government  could  get  no 
credit  and  its  important  concomitance  in  military  supplies. 
So,  Chamorro  resigned.  A  temporary  successor  reinstalled 
the  eighteen  expelled  congressmen,  and  this  Congress  elected 
Adolfo  Diaz  president.  Despite  the  fact  that  Diaz  had  par- 
ticipated in  the  recent  revolution  on  the  side  of  Chamorro, 
the  United  States  hastily  recognized  him,  on  the  ground  that 
the  Congress  which  had  elected  him  was  part  of  the  gov- 
ernment which  the  United  States  had  previously  acknowl- 
edged. 

Now  occurred  something  which  has  to  be  borne  in  mind  as 
one  of  the  underlying  factors  of  Central  American  affairs. 
Mexico  has  never  ceased  to  consider  Central  America  as 
within  her  sphere  of  interest,  and,  in  a  battle  for  prestige  with 
the  United  States,  frequently  seizes  an  opportunity  to  take 
a  contrary  stand.  So,  Mexico  recognized  Sacasa,  and  not 
only  that,  but  also  gave  him  armed  assistance  to  enable  him 
to  defeat  Diaz.  Of  course,  there  were  numerous  arguments 
as  to  whether  the  United  States  or  Mexico  was  constitution- 
ally in  the  right,  but  they  are  beside  the  point.  Mexico  was 
merely  taking  an  opposite  stand  to  that  of  the  United  States; 
if  the  United  States  had  supported  Sacasa,  in  all  probability 
Mexico  would  have  come  out  for  Diaz,  Chamorro,  or  anybody 
except  Sacasa.  At  any  rate,  it  became  evident  that  Diaz 
could  not  hold  out  against  the  Mexican-aided  Sacasa.  A 
victory  for  the  latter,  however,  would  have  meant  not  only 
a  great  blow  to  United  States  prestige,  but  also  would  have 
encouraged  revolution  elsewhere  in  the  Caribbean  area,  with 
all  the  usual  attendant  features  of  international  complica- 

1  Cf.  supra,  151-154.  2  Of.  supra,  245-248. 
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tions.  So,  back  into  Nicaragua,  in  1926,  went  the  United 
States  marines — a  large  force,  this  time — and  the  Sacasa 
movement  was  suppressed. 

All  the  United  States  wanted  in  Nicaragua  was  peace,  and 
it  was  immaterial  which  party  was  in  power  there,  if  that 
could  be  achieved.  So,  in  1927,  the  Coolidge  administration 
sent  Henry  L.  Stiinson  to  Nicaragua,  to  see  if  some  adjust- 
ment might  be  reached.  He  was  successful  in  getting  both 
sides  to  sign  an  agreement,  whereby,  on  the  insistence  of  the 
Liberals,  the  elections  of  1928  were  to  be  supervised  by  the 
United  States  marines,  as  a  guarantee  of  their  fairness.  The 
marines  in  fact  proved  to  be  superior  to  any  electoral  law 
the  country  had  ever  had.  Devices  were  now  employed,  with 
the  backing  of  military  force,  to  get  an  honest  vote.  Most 
famous  of  these  methods  was  to  stain  the  fingers,  of  those 
who  had  voted,  with  mercurochrome,  and  nobody  was  al- 
lowed to  turn  in  a  ballot  unless  he  could  show  clean  hands. 
This  effectually  prevented  repeating.  The  electoral  result 
was  in  some  measure  a  surprise,  because  the  Liberals  did  not 
have  any  such  majority  as  for  years  they  had  proclaimed. 
They  did,  indeed,  elect  their  presidential  candidate,  Jos6 
Moncada,  but  the  Conservatives  carried  Congress.  Never- 
theless, in  another  supervised  election,  in  1932,  a  Liberal 
again  won  the  presidency,  in  the  person  of  none  other  than 
the  man  whom  the  United  States  had  been  obliged  to  defeat 
in  1926 :  Sacasa.  Thereupon,  early  in  1933,  the  Hoover  ad- 
ministration duplicated  the  action  of  Coolidge  in  1925,  with- 
drawing the  marines  from  Nicaragua. 

Nicaragua  was  far  from  attaining  to  the  millennium  under 
recent  administrations.  There  were  the  usual  charges,  against 
those  in  power,  of  dictatorial  methods  against  the  opposition 
and  of  corruption.  Furthermore,  there  was  also  a  persistent, 
if  also  insignificant,  revolution  down  to  1933.  One  petty 
Liberal  leader,  Augusto  Sandino,  declared  that  he  would 
continue  under  arms  as  long  as  there  was  an  American  soldier 
in  the  country.  Really,  his  alleged  campaigns  were  little 
more  than  the  depredations  of  a  bandit,  but,  throughout  the 
Hispanic  American  world,  he  became  a  symbol  of  resistance 
to  "Yankee  imperialism."  In  1931,  on  one  of  his  raids,  he 
killed  nine  United  States  citizens.  If  they  had  been  British 
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subjects,  the  situation  would  have  been  a  serious  one  for  the 
Hoover  administration,  but,  under  the  circumstances,  Secre- 
tary of  State  Stimson  was  able  to  announce  that  the  United 
States  would  not  "  undertake  general  protection  of  Americans 
in  Nicaragua."  When  the  marines  were  withdrawn,  in  1933, 
Sandino  declared  his  revolution  at  an  end,  and  went  to  Ma- 
nagua to  enjoy  being  a  "hero."  Instead,  early  in  1934,  he  was 
assassinated.  There  were  those  who  claimed  that  General 
Anastasio  Somoza,  who  had  married  the  president's  niece 
and  was  commander  of  the  National  Guard,  was  directly 
responsible  for  this  murder.1 

So  much  for  the  intervention,  the  customhouse  feature  of 
which  still  continues.  As  has  been  pointed  out  repeatedly 
in  this  volume,  intervention  in  itself  has  few  ardent  advo- 
cates anywhere,  since  it  is  unpleasant,  both  for  the  United 
States  and  for  the  country  where  the  intervention  takes  place. 
It  is  merely  a  negative  necessity  sometimes,  in  connection 
with  the  defensive  ideas  associated  with  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine of  the  United  States.  The  intervention  in  Nicaragua 
has  accomplished  at  least  one  thing,  however.  It  has  pretty 
well  banished  the  fears  Central  America  once  had  of  an  im- 
pending United  States  conquest.  The  marines,  for  so  many 
years  stationed  in  Nicaragua,  have  twice  been  taken  out. 
Even  if  they  should  go  back  in  again,  which  is  certainly 
within  the  bounds  of  possibility,  it  is  not  likely  that  many 
Central  Americans  would  suspect  an  attempt  at  annexation 
to  the  United  States.2  It  merely  behooves  the  Nicaraguans 

JThe  Sandino  episode,  ridiculously  insignificant  in  itself,  is  an  instance 
of  how  a  virtual  non-fact  becomes  a  fact  of  some  importance  in  history.  San- 
dino, who  had  asserted  that  he  would  never  leave  Nicaragua  alive  as  long  as  a 
Yankee  soldier  remained  in  the  country,  used  to  go  to  Mexico  in  the  dry  season. 
There  he  boasted  of  his  conquests,  not  only  of  armed  male  opponents,  but  also 
of  female  beauties!  In  the  rainy  season,  when  roads  were  impassable  and  he 
could  hide  in  the  woods,  he  resumed  his  "campaigns"  in  Nicaragua.  Neverthe- 
less, the  name  of  an  idealized  Sandino  resounded  from  the  Rio  Grande  to  Cape 
Horn. 

2  In  recent  years,  Guatemala  (1895),  Costa  Rica  (1911),  Salvador  (1923), 
and  Honduras  (1926)  have  made  debt-settling  arrangements,  somewhat  similar 
to  the  one  in  Nicaragua,  although  the  United  States  government  was  asso- 
ciated with  them  only  in  the  case  of  Salvador.  Referring  to  them,  one  writer 
says:  "In  view  of  the  several  practices  here  described,  such  severe  criticism  as 
has  been  heaped  upon  Nicaragua  should  hardly  be  expected.  Nevertheless, 
ever  since  the  American  fiscal  system  has  been  installed  in  Nicaragua,  this 
country  has  been  violently  attacked  by  all  the  other  Central  American  coun- 
tries, on  the  ground  that  its  sovereignty  has  been  violated.  But  it  would  seem 
to  be  largely  a  matter  of  degree."  HU1,  Roscoe  R  ,  "Economic  factors 
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to  avoid  "chronic  wrongdoing77 — to  Europeans  and  Asiatics, 
at  any  rate — and  their  country  is  safe.1 

Nevertheless,  Nicaragua  did  not  let  much  time  pass,  fol- 
lowing the  overthrow  of  the  Central  American  treaties  by 
the  recognition  of  Salvador,  before  she  returned  to  her  former 
turbulent  ways.  In  1935,  Souaoza  announced  that  he  would 
" eliminate"  all  other  candidates  who  barred  Ms  path  to  the 
presidency.  As  it  turned  out,  Nicaragua  had  a  revolution, 
instead  of  an  election,  in  1936.  And  Somoza  did  become 
president!  The  Franklin  Roosevelt  administration  was  a 
"good  neighbor57  in  all  the  strife,  as  also  to  the  victorious 
revolutionaries,  following  an  opposite  course  to  that  of 
Coolidgeinl926.2 

COSTA  RICA 

Fourth  in  area  (23,000  square  miles)  and  last  in  population 
(516,031)  among  the  Central  American  states,  Costa  Rica  is 
generally  reputed  to  be  the  most  respectable  of  the  five  re- 
publics. Indeed,  it  is  often  classed  with  Argentina  and  Chile 
as  a  leader  in  all  Hispanic  America  in  the  quality  of  its  in- 
stitutions, and  is  generally  referred  to  as  a  white  country, 
both  of  which  statements  represent,  perhaps,  an  overstate- 
ment. Costa  Rica  is,  indeed,  ahead  of  its  Central  American 
neighbors,  but  suffers  from  the  normal  evils  of  Hispanic 
American  life.  It  probably  still  rates  as  an  age-of-the-eaudil- 
los  country,  although  of  a  distinctly  high  type.  In  the  central 
plateau,  where  there  are  four  cities  within  a  radius  of  thirty 
miles  of  one  another,  it  is  white,  with  perhaps  a  majority  of 
the  inhabitants  living  there,  but  along  both  coasts  most  of 

in  Central  America,"  in  The  Caribbean  areay  ed.  by  Alva  Curtis  Wilgus  (Wash- 
ington, 1934),  228-246,  at  236. 

This  calls  to  mind  that  verbal  hostility  to  the  United  States  may  still  be 
noticeable  in  Central  America,  even  when  any  substantial  fear  of  "Yankee 
imperialism"  no  longer  exists.  These  eloquent  onslaughts  should  not  be  taken 
too  seriously. 

1  It  has  been  a  popular  sport  in  Japan  to  insist  that  the  Japanese  were  doing 
no  more  in  Manchuria  than  the  United  States  had  done  in  intervening  in 
Nicaragua.   There  are  many  reasons  why  the  two  cases  are  not  parallel  at  all, 
but  the  supreme  difference  comes  in  the  fact  that  the  United  States  got  out  of 
Nicaragua.  When  Japan  withdraws  from  Manchuria,  it  will  be  time  enough  to 
make  comparisons. 

2  It  is  at  least  interesting  that  there  was  agitation  in  Mexico  against  recog- 
nizing the  revolutionary  government — also  the  reverse  of  Mexico's  policy  in 
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^  people  are  Negroes.  A  few  Indians  are  to  be  found  at 
various  points,  away  from  the  more  settled  parts.  To  be  sure, 
except  for  the  banana  plantations  of  the  Caribbean  coast' 
now  very  inferior  to  what  they  once  were,  most  of  the  re- 
public beyond  the  central  plateau  is  neglected.  In  the  plateau 
alone,  one  finds  about  all  there  is  of  the  real  Costa  Rica. 

Costa  Rica  has  always  been  rather  apart  from  the  other 
republics  of  Central  America.  Indeed,  it  owes  its  later  prece- 
dence to  the  fact  that  in  colonial  days  the  land  seemed  to  be 
undesirable.  It  was  regarded  as  poor,  and  there  were  few 
Indians  in  the  country  to  be  utilized  as  slaves.  So,  the 
Andalusian-blooded  early  comers  were  not  much  interested 
in  it,  and  left  it  to  be  occupied,  later,  by  a  body  of  Galician 
settlers.  As  there  were  not  enough  Indians  for  them  to 
employ,  these  families  had  to  do  their  own  work — all  the 
more  so,  since  they  had  scant  connection  with  the  outside 
world.  They  had  little  to  sell,  and  immigrants  to  the  Amer- 
icas found  other  lands  more  promising.  In  consequence,  the 
socially  desirable  system  of  small  farms  developed,  of  a  size 
that  one  man  could  handle,  instead  of  the  vast  estates  which 
have  been  the  usual  rule  in  Hispanic  America.  As  a  result, 
Costa  Rica  has  never  had  an  aristocracy  so  completely  domi- 
nant in  all  aspects  of  life  as  was  the  case  in  the  other  Central 
American  countries.  To  put  it  another  way,  the  masses  are 
not  nearly  so  far  down  the  social  scale,  because  there  is  vir- 
tually no  landless  class,  except  for  a  few  laborers  in  the  cities. 

The  peculiar  character  of  Costa  Rica's  population  has  had 
influences  of  importance  in  the  political  history  of  the  re- 
public. As  all  the  people  are  financially  interested  in  the 
crops,  they  are  opposed  to  warfare  which  might  destroy 
them.  They  have  therefore  been  a  strong  factor  in  promot- 
ing stability,  Costa  Rica  has  had  numerous  revolutions,  but 
they  have  mainly  been  of  the  coup  d'etat  variety,  without 
actual  military  campaigns.  Its  remoteness  from  the  other 
Central  American  republics  and  the  difficulty  of  communica- 
tions between  the  populous  parts  of  Costa  Rica  and  Nicara- 
gua have  enabled  this  little  country  to  escape  those  inter- 
ventions which  so  greatly  disturbed  the  relations  of  the  other 
four  states.  This  isolation,  too,  and  the  difference  in  the 
character  of  the  people  have  generally  led  Costa  Rica  to 
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frown  upon  union  movements,  because  she  deems  the  other 
Central  Americans  to  be  turbulent  and  inferior. 

As  early  as  1830,  Costa  Rica  began  to  act  independently  of 
the  Union,  although  she  did  not  announce  her  formal  with- 
drawal until  1838.  Down  to  1870,  the  country  had  its  share 
of  revolutions,  as  members  of  the  aristocracy  quarreled  with 
one  another  for  the  privilege  of  control.  Perhaps  the  three 
most  noteworthy  rulers  in  this  period  were  Braulio  Carrillo 
(1835-1842),  Francisco  Morazan  (1842),  and  Juan  Rafael 
Mora  (1849-1859).  Carrillo  introduced  the  coffee  industry, 
which  was  to  become  the  principal  economic  basis  of  the 
central  plateau.  Morazan,  famous  ex-president  of  the  Union, 
overthrew  Carrillo  in  a  revolution.  That  same  year,  he  was 
interrupted  in  Ms  plans  for  a  revival  of  the  Union  by  another 
revolution,  in  which  he  lost  the  presidency  and  his  own  life. 
Mora,  the  man  who  defeated  Walker  in  Nicaragua,1  was  one 
of  the  two  rather-better-known,  long-term  caudillos  Costa 
Rica  has  had.  He  was  overthrown  by  a  revolution  in  1859, 
and  when  he  attempted  a  counter-revolution  he  was  de- 
feated and  put  to  death. 

The  most  striking  figure  in  Costa  Rica's  history  was  the 
other  of  the  two  long-term  dictators,  Tomas  Guardia,  who 
ruled  from  1870  to  1882.  He  promoted  a  revolution  by  hiding 
himself  and  a  few  followers  in  the  fodder  of  an  ox-cart  and 
entering  a  barracks,  winning  over  the  soldiery  there.  His 
quick  ascent  to  power  marked  the  downfall  of  the  great 
families,  which  had  controlled  Costa  Rican  politics  thus  far, 
and  they  have  never  recovered  their  position.  A  caudillo  of 
military  type,  Guardia  was,  nevertheless,  a  famous  railway 
builder.  The  administration  of  Bernardo  Soto,  1885-1889, 
was  notable  for  the  first  free  election  in  Costa  Rican  history. 
Finding  that  a  stolen  election  of  the  usual  type  would  mean  a 
serious  revolution,  Soto  made  a  virtue  of  necessity  and  held 
an  honest  one.  His  opponents,  a  strong  church  party,  won, 
but  perhaps  the  greater  victory,  before  the  bar  of  history, 
was  Soto's. 

In  the  present  century,  Costa  Rica  has  had  elections 
which  are  corrupt,  perhaps,  but  to  some  extent  free.  It  is 
possible  for  an  opponent  of  the  president  to  win,  but  it 

1  Cf.  supra,  128,  263-264. 
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rarely  happens— never,  It  is  safe  to  say,  unless  the  Incoming 
president  makes  certain  concessions  to  the  group  he  is  about 
to  supplant.  Revolutions  are  infrequent,  however,  because 
the  people  insist  that-  there  shall  be  no  serious  disturbance 
of  public  order.  Some  revolutions  have  occurred,  neverthe- 
less. Alfredo  Gonzalez  Flores,  inaugurated  president  in 
1914,  was  not  a  member  of  the  aristocracy,  and  aroused  this 
class  still  further  by  enacting  direct  land  taxes  and  income 
taxes.  Foreign  business  interests  were  also  unfavorably 
affected.  Taking  advantage  of  this  situation,  the  minister 
of  war,  Federico  Tinoco,  overthrew  the  president,  in  1917, 
and  assumed  his  place.  Despite  the  Wilson  Corollary  policy 
of  non-recognition  by  the  United  States,  Tinoco  remained 
in  power  until  1919.  A  first  revolution  against  him  in  that 
year  failed,  but  a  second  succeeded.  That  brought  up  the 
Wilson  Corollary  policy  again,  as  the  United  States  refused 
to  accept  the  victorious  head  of  the  revolution.  Matters 
were  patched  up  with  an  agreement  for  a  general  election, 
and  a  new  president  was  installed  in  1920.  In  1932,  a  de- 
feated presidential  candidate  staged  a  revolution,  but  the 
government  was  able  to  prevail. 

United  States  relations  with  Costa  Rica,  economic  and 
political,  have  included  some  interesting  features.  A  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  Minor  C.  Keith,  had  the  concession 
for  the  building  of  the  railway  from  San  Jose  to  Puerto 
Lim&n  on  the  Caribbean  coast,  a  task  which  took  from 
1871  to  1890  to  complete.  Purely  as  an  aside,  Keith  intro- 
duced banana  planting,  thus  inaugurating  this  important 
industry  in  Central  America.  Out  of  these  activities,  there 
developed  the  United  Fruit  Company,  now  famous  for  its 
steamship  line,  as  well  as  for  its  tropical  plantations.  This 
company  has  had  a  great  influence  in  Costa  Rican  affairs 
for  many  years.  Altogether,  United  States  trade  with,  and 
investment  in,  Costa  Rica  have  increased,  several  times  over, 
in  course  of  the  present  century.  The  delightful  city  of  San 
Jose  has  also  become  a  haven  for  Americans  of  the  Canal 
Zone  with  a  short  vacation  ahead  of  them,  because  of  its 
nearness,  its  good  climate,  and  its  pleasing  associations. 

Political  relationships  have  not  been  free  from  moments 
of  strain.  In  the  early  years  of  the  twentieth  century,  Costa 
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Rica  was  much  exercised  over  the  canal  treaty  of  the  United 
States  with  Nicaragua.1  If  ever  the  canal  is  built,  however, 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  obvious  rights  of  Costa 
Rica  with  respect  to  part  of  the  route  will  be  overlooked. 
During  the  administration  of  Julio  Acosta  (1920-1924), 
Panama's  territorial  dispute  with  Costa  Rica  reached  its 
most  crucial  stage.2  When  the  United  States  forbade  Panama 
to  make  war  on  Costa  Rica,  compelling  her  to  accept  the 
arbitral  award  rendered,  Uncle  Sam  had  a  brief  moment  of 
popularity  in  Costa  Rica,  which  could  be  compared  only 
with  his  contemporaneous  unpopularity  in  Panama,  but 
perhaps  the  one  was  as  meaningless  as  the  other.  Neverthe- 
less, Costa  Rica  has  shared  with  other  Caribbean  countries 
in  a  growing  confidence  in  the  United  States,  despite  occa- 
sional radical  outbursts  seemingly  to  the  contrary.  Mean- 
while, she  has  not  sunk  to  the  level  of  her  Central  American 
neighbors  in  civil  war  and  despotism. 

*  Cf.  supra,  246-247.  2  Cf.  infra,  281. 
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THE  story  of  Panama  is  important,  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  area  and  population  of  the  country,  both  very  small, 
because  of  the  vital  strategic  situation  of  this  republic,  es- 
pecially since  the  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

Panama  joined  Colombia  in  1821,  and  for  the  next  eighty- 
two  years  was  a  leading  centre  for  the  revolutionary  activities 
which  disturbed  this  South  American  republic.  Indeed,  at 
times,  Panama  declared  and  maintained  her  independence, 
though  never  for  long.  Meanwhile,  the  world  was  interested 
in  the  Isthmus,  because  of  its  obvious  suitability  for  a  canal 
which  would  connect  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Pacific.  In  1846,  the  United  States  made  a  treaty  with 
New  (or  Nueva)  Granada  (by  which  name  Colombia  was 
then  known),  of  which  the  following  were  the  main  provi- 
sions: any  canal  through  Panama  was  to  be  open  and  free 
to  the  United  States;  in  return  for  this,  the  United  States 
guaranteed  the  neutrality  of  the  Isthmus  as  against  assault 
from  without,  and  also  guaranteed  the  sovereignty  of  New 
Granada  over  it.  This  treaty  is  especially  noteworthy,  be- 
cause of  the  later  Colombian  claim  that  the  United  States 
action  of  1903  violated  it. 

The  building  of  the  canal  was  long  delayed,  however,  be- 
cause of  diplomatic  difficulties  involving  the  United  States, 
England,  and  France.  Indeed,  the  United  States,  for  a  time, 
played  a  rather  weak  part  in  this  particular  phase  of  inter- 
national relations.  In  1850,  by  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty, 
England  and  the  United  States  agreed  never  to  obtain  or 
exercise  exclusive  control  over  an  Isthmian  canal,  and  never 
to  fortify,  occupy,  or  colonize  any  part  of  Central  America. 
Thus  did  the  United  States  give  way  in  respect  to  Monroe 
Doctrine  principles.  A  French  Company,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Ferdinand  De  Lesseps  (famed  builder  of  the  Suez 
Canal) ,  actually  received  a  concession  from  Colombia  to  dig 
a  Panama  canal.  Over  the  years  1878  to  1889,  however,  its 
operations  were  a  resounding  failure,  after  an  expenditure 
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of  some  $400,000,000,  to  say  nothing  of  a  great  loss  of  life 
from  the  fevers  with  which  the  Isthmian  region  was  afflicted. 

Ever  since  the  Civil  War  in  the  United  States,  there  had 
been  a  growing  insistence  in  the  great  republic  of  the  north 
for  a  United  States-controlled  canal,  reaching  the  stage  of  a 
veritable  popular  demand  at  the  time  of  the  war  with  Spain. 
In  the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty  of  1901,  England  consented 
to  abrogate  the  Clayton-Buiwer  treaty,  and  gave  her  per- 
mission for  a  United  States-constructed  and  United  States- 
operated  canal,  together  with  the  right  of  the  United  States 
to  fortify  it.  This  English  generosity  is  traceable  to  Eng- 
land's bad  situation,  at  the  time,  in  European  affairs,  with 
the  continent  lined  up  against  her  over  the  Boer  War 
question. 

Negotiations  with  Colombia  were  now  opened  for  a  con- 
cession to  build  the  canal  through  Panama.  The  French 
Company  agreed  to  sell  its  rights  and  equipment  for  forty 
million  dollars,  and  Colombia  announced  her  readiness  to 
permit  the  United  States  to  build  the  canal  A  factor  in  the 
ensuing  controversy,  almost  invariably  overlooked,  was  the 
existing  political  situation  in  Colombia.  Colombia  was  in 
the  grip  of  one  of  the  last  of  her  caudillos,  President  Marro- 
quin. Elected  vice-president,  he  had  become  president  by 
putting  the  holder  of  that  office  in  jail.  It  was  the  Marroquin- 
controlled  government  that  offered  a  treaty  to  the  United 
States,  the  Hay-Herran  treaty,  according  to  which  the 
United  States  was  to  pay  Colombia  ten  million  dollars  and 
$250,000  a  year.  In  return,  the  United  States  was  to  re- 
ceive a  six-mile  zone,  three  miles  on  either  side  of  the  canal. 
The  treaty  was  ratified  by  the  United  States,  but  ran  into 
several  snags  when  it  came  before  the  Colombian  govern- 
ment that  had  offered  it,  and  was  rejected  by  a  Colombian 
Congress. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  Marroquin  was  powerful 
enough  to  do  what  he  liked  about  the  treaty,  there  are  two 
principal  explanations  of  the  action  of  his  government.  One 
is,  that  Marroquin  thought  he  saw  an  opening  to  haggle 
for  a  larger  price.  United  States  agents  were  given  to  under- 
stand that  the  treaty  difficulty  could  be  arranged  if  the  price 
were  increased  to  fifteen  million  dollars,  while  a  further  ten 
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millions  was  demanded  of  the  French  company  to  permit 
of  the  transfer  of  its  concessions.  In  other  words,  a  hold-up 
of  fifteen  million  dollars  above  the  originally  contemplated 
ten  millions  was  proposed.  But  there  may  have  been  yet 
another  reason  in  the  background  of  the  slippery  conduct 
of  Marroqufn,  although  the  evidence  is  not  conclusive.  It 
has  been  asserted  that  aggressive,  imperial  Germany  was 
seeking  the  same  concession,  or  at  least  trying  to  prevent 
the  United  States  from  getting  it.1 

The  conduct  of  the  Marroqufn  government  helps  to  ex- 
plain what  followed.  The  United  States  did  not  propose  to 
yield  to  this  blackmailing  scheme,  and  probably  realized 
that  Prance,  in  protecting  her  citizens  from  a  loss  of  ten  to 
forty  millions,  would  not  do  so,  either.  Meanwhile,  the 
Panamanians  were  grievously  dissatisfied,  as  the  building  of 
a  canal,  which  now  seemed  endangered,  was  enormously  in 
their  interest;  the  possibility  that  Nicaragua  might  get  the 
canal  stirred  their  animosity  against  Colombia  to  the  highest 
pitch.  So,  when  revolutionary  activity  developed  in  Panama, 
the  United  States  did  nothing  to  check  it.  With  the  out- 
break of  the  revolution,  the  United  States  gave  orders  that 
no  Colombian  troops  would  be  allowed  to  land  with  hostile 
intent,  while  some  others,  already  ashore,  were  persuaded  to 
go  aboard  ship.  This  ended  the  revolution,  since  Colombia 
was  denied  any  opportunity  of  putting  it  down.  Three  days 
after  the  revolution  began,  the  United  States  recognized 

1  Many  writers  reject  the  story  of  German  influence,  because  they  find  no 
direct  evidence  of  it.  Nevertheless,  it  was  not  the  sort  of  thing  that  would  get 
into  widely  circulated  official  papers,  and,  whether  true  or  not,  it  is  almost 
certain  that  the  Roosevelt  administration  believed  there  was  something  to  it. 
Thayer,  William  Roscoe,  Theodore  Roosevelt:  an  intimate  biography  (Boston  and 
New  York,  1919),  189-190,  says  "That  the  Colombian  politicians,  who  repu- 
diated the  treaty  Herran  had  framed,  were  blackmailers  of  the  lowest  sort,  is 
as  indisputable  as  is  the  fact  that  whoever  begins  to  compromise  with  a  black- 
mailer is  lured  farther  and  farther  into  a  bog  until  he  is  finally  swallowed  up. 
Americans  should  know  also  that  during  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1903, 
German  agents  were  busy  in  Bogota",  and  that,  since  German  capitalists  had 
openly  announced  their  desire  to  buy  up  the  French  Company's  concession,  we 
may  guess  that  they  did  not  urge  Colombia  to  fulfill  her  obligation  to  the 
United  States." 

Bunau-Varilla  almost  froths  at  the  mouth  in  his  denunciations  of  German 
machinations,  but  his  statements  (notably  in  The  great  adventure  of  Panama, 
Garden  City,  N.  Y.,  1920)  are  too  lacking  in  precision  and  too  extravagant  to 
merit  credence.  While  the  World  War  was  going  on,  Theodore  Roosevelt  him- 
self issued  a  public  statement  in  which  he  "revealed  "  the  activities  of  Germany 
at  the  time  of  the  Panama  affair. 
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the  independence  of  Panama.  Marroqufn  was  now  ready  to 
give  the  United  States  the  treaty  originally  offered,  pro- 
vided that  Colombia  might  get  back  Panama,  but  the 
United  States  paid  no  attention  to  him.1 

The  United  States  and,  especially,  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
the  head  of  the  government,  have  often  been  criticized  for 
this  affair  in  Hispanic  America,  Europe,  and  even  in  the 
United  States.  As  to  the  question  of  right  or  wrong,  it  is, 
primarily,  a  matter  of  interpretation  of  the  treaty  of  1846. 
The  United  States  interpretation  was  that  "the  covenant 
ran  with  the  land/3  to  use  a  phrase  employed  by  John  Hay, 
the  secretary  of  state.  Few  writers  uphold  the  United  States 
contention,  however.  Whatever  the  pure  right  or  wrong  as 
a  legal  or  moral  issue,  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  the  action 
of  President  Marroquin  was  most  tryingly  provoking.2 

The  Hay-Bunau  Varilla  treaty  of  1903,  between  the 
United  States  and  Panama,  contained  many  of  the  condi- 
tions formerly  embodied  in  the  treaty  with  Colombia. 
Panama  was  to  receive  ten  million  dollars  and  $250,000  a 
year,  while  the  United  States,  in  addition  to  the  right  to 
build  and  operate  the  canal,  was  given  a  ten-mile  strip — 
five  miles  either  side  of  the  canal  In  this  and  subsequent 
treaties,  were  other  terms  which  safeguarded  United  States 
interests  in  the  vicinity.  For  example,  a  right  to  intervene, 
whenever  necessary  "to  reestablish  public  peace,"  was 
granted  to  the  northern  republic. 

With  the  political  questions  settled,  the  work  of  building 
the  canal  began.  Tremendous  problems  had  to  be  resolved, 
but  it  is  enough  to  say,  here,  that  in  1914  the  canal  was 
opened.  It  had  cost  some  four  hundred  millions,  over  and 
above  a  like  amount  expended  by  the  French,  but  never 

1  For  the  eventual  adjustment  of  the  controversy  between  the  United  States 
and  Colombia,  see  infra,  286. 

2  It  is  not  yet  possible  to  speak  with  certainty  about  the  Panama  affair,  as 
few,  if  any,  writers  have  been  able  to  divorce  themselves  from  partisanship 
or  else  an  over-eagerness  to  be  ingratiatingly  apologetic.    Those  who  wish  to 
explain  or  excuse  the  conduct  of  Marroquin,  for  example,  point  out  the  difficult 
position  in  which  he  found  himself  before  the  Colombian  people,  since  the  po- 
litical opposition  to  him  was  dangerously  powerful  and  eager  to  put  him  in  a 
bad  light.  In  other  words,  an  attempt  is  made  to  show  him  to  have  been,  not 
in  a  dominant  place,  but  a  victim  of  circumstances,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
right  of  the  Colombian  government  to  do  what  it  did  is  also  stressed.  Whatever 
interpretation  one  wishes  to  put  upon  the  events  of  1903,  the  action  was  that 
which  is  chronicled  above. 
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did  a  nation  make  a  finer  investment.  The  value  to  the 
world  in  the  facilitation  of  commerce  can  hardly  be  esti- 
mated; for  example,  a  saving  of  7873  miles  was  effected  in 
the  voyage  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco.  Perhaps  more 
important  than  that  to  the  United  States,  however,  was  the 
immense  strategic  advantage  of  the  canal  from  the  stand- 
point of  defence  and  security. 

The  story  of  independent  Panama,  since  1903,  is  that  of  a 
typical  Caribbean  republic,  except  as  hampered  by  the 
stern  hand  of  Uncle  Sam.  Elections  have  been  marked  by 
turbulence,  and  four  times,  thus  far,  the  United  States 
marines  have  been  sent  into  Panamanian  territory.  Further- 
more, a  right  of  the  United  States  to  require  the  disbanding 
of  the  Panamanian  army  has  been  exercised.1  On  one  occa- 
sion, Panama  did,  indeed,  endeavor  to  employ  military  force 
in  a  foreign  war.  A  boundary  dispute  between  Panama  and 
Costa  Rica  had  been  left  to  the  adjudication  of  Chief  Jus- 
tice Edward  D.  White,  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
by  whose  decision  both  parties  agreed  to  abide.  The  award 
favored  Costa  Rica,  whereupon  Panama  revealed  a  little 
Hispanic  American  individualism  in  refusing  to  accept  it, 
and  sent  troops  into  the  disputed  area,  in  1920.  The  United 
States  declared  that  Panama's  contentions  in  defence  of  her 
attitude  were  groundless,  and  compelled  her  to  take  the 
boundary  given  her. 

It  needs  hardly  be  said,  in  view  of  the  normal  restless  im- 
patience of  Hispanic  American  character  and  in  connection 
with  the  actual  very  great  authority  of  the  United  States  in 
Panamanian  affairs  (amounting  to  a  virtual  protectorate), 
that  the  Panamanians  are  often  very  much  concerned  over 
their  grievances,  real  or  alleged,  against  the  United  States. 
In  particular,  they  have,  at  various  times,  sought  revisions 
of  the  treaty  of  1903,  in  favor  of  Panama.  Nevertheless, 
they  probably  would  realize,  in  any  real  emergency,  that 
the  very  existence  of  their  republic  is  bound  up  in  their 
association  with  the  United  States. 

1  Since  the  United  States  has  guaranteed  the  independence  of  Panama,  it 
seems  more  or  less  obvious  that  there  is  no  great  need  of  a  Panamanian  army. 


COLOMBIA 

COLOMBIA  (with  an  area  of  440,846  square  miles  and  a 
population  of  7,851,000)  has  had  a  varied  history,  since  in- 
dependence, which  has  resembled  that  of  widely  separated 
parts  of  Hispanic  America.  Under  the  colonial  name  of 
New  Granada,  her  territory  formed  the  heart  and  centre  of 
Bolivar's  Great  Colombia.  Somewhat  in  reminiscence  of 
that  period,  the  name  Colombia  was  eventually  adopted,  in 
1863.  The  loss  of  Panama,  in  1903,  the  most  vital  single 
event  in  Colombian  history  since  the  break-up  of  the  Boli- 
varian  federation,  served  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  Colom- 
bia is  distinctly  in  the  Caribbean  area.  Nevertheless,  back 
from  the  coastal  plains,  Colombia  has  more  affinities  in  her 
internal  life  with  the  Andean  republics  to  the  south,  and 
her  history  has  been  more  actively  related  to  them,  if  in- 
deed less  importantly,  than  with  the  Caribbean  countries, 
except  Venezuela. 

The  only  South  American  republic  (except  Panama)  to 
touch  upon  both  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific,  the  more  popu- 
lous sections  of  Colombia  are  really  far  back  from  the  sea. 
Three  high  chains  of  the  Andes  cut  the  country  from  north 
to  south,  rendering  communications  difficult,  if  also  supply- 
ing fertile  valleys  in  between.  In  the  plateau  regions,  where 
the  normally  tropical  climate  is  very  greatly  modified,  live 
most  of  the  whites  and  many  mestizos,  while  other  mestizos 
and  most  of  the  Indians  are  to  be  found  in  the  river  valleys 
of  the  interior.  Negroes  and  mulatto  elements  are  in  the 
great  majority  on  both  coasts.  As  usual  with  estimates  of 
Hispanic  American  populations,  few  accounts  agree  on  the 
proportions  of  these  different  groups,  but  the  following  may 
be  as  near  the  truth  as  any:  ten  per  cent  whites;  sixty  per 
cent  Indian  and  mestizo,  with  the  latter  possibly  fifty  per 
cent  of  the  entire  Colombian  population;  and  the  remaining 
thirty  per  cent  Negroes  and  Negroid  admixtures.  Although 
the  number  of  people  in  the  country  is  now  about  three 
times  as  great  as  it  was  at  the  inauguration  of  independence, 
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and  despite  a  considerable  increase  since  1903,  the  advance 
has  resulted,  primarily,  from  natural  increase,  as  there  has 
been  very  little  immigration  into  Colombia. 

Economically,  Colombia  has  always  been  a  primary- 
product  country,  handicapped  by  geographical  barriers, 
which  have  made  the  costs  of  transportation  heavy.  The 
Magdalena  River  is  still  the  principal  highway  between  the 
interior  and  the  coast,  emptying  into  the  Caribbean,  but  it 
is  difficult  of  navigation  during  most  of  the  year.  Bogota, 
which  is  reached  by  way  of  this  river  and  a  short  stretch  of 
railway,  is  the  most  nearly  inaccessible  capital  of  all  His- 
panic America.  Something  has  been  done,  in  the  present 
century,  in  the  building  of  highways  and  railroads,  but 
Colombia  is  still  inadequately  supplied  with  both.  Mineral 
wealth  and  forest  products  were  especially  prominent  com- 
modities in  the  early  years  of  the  republic,  but  coffee  pres- 
ently became  the  most  important  crop.  In  more  recent 
times,  bananas  and  oil  have  been  among  the  leading  exports. 
Colombia  is  also  in  a  " primary'7  stage  in  general  education, 
despite  a  high  degree  of  literary  excellence  on  the  part  of  a 
few  individuals.  Estimates  of  illiteracy  vary  with  the  whims 
of  the  writers,  from  thirty-five  to  ninety  per  cent,  but  it 
seems  likely  that  a  large  majority  of  the  people  can  neither 
read  nor  write. 

The  age  of  caudillism  in  Colombia  lasted  until  at  least  the 
early  years  of  the  twentieth  century.  Nevertheless,  in  no 
part  of  Hispanic  America  were  the  presidential  despots  more 
representative  of  principles,  rather  than  purely  selfish  in- 
dividual interests,  than  here.  The  alignment  of  unitarism, 
maintenance  of  the  power  and  privileges  of  the  church,  and 
domination  by  the  conservative  aristocracy,  on  the  one  hand, 
was  matched  by  federalism,  attack  on  the  church,  and 
something  of  social  and  political  liberalism  on  the  other, 
with  both  groups  uncompromising.  The  struggle  was  car- 
ried on  with  almost  unmitigated  intensity  throughout  the 
nineteenth  century.  Since  1903,  however,  much  of  the  old- 
time  bitterness  has  disappeared. 

The  extreme  partisanship  of  both  sides  in  Colombia's 
domestic  controversies  helps  to  make  clear  the  disorderly 
character  of  her  history  in  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
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tale  includes  a  story  of  seven  constitutions  of  widely  varying 
character  and  seventy  civil  wars.  The  latter  were  not  always 
mere  coups  d'etat  In  one  of  the  wars,  some  eighty  thousand 
lives  were  lost,  and,  in  another,  nearly  a  hundred  thousand. 
The  two  men  who  best  typify  the  struggle  were  Tomas 
Cipriano  de  Mosquera,  a  Conservative  who  turned  Lib- 
eral, and  Rafael  Niinez,  a  Liberal  who  turned  Conserv- 
ative. 

Following  the  secession  of  Venezuela  and  Ecuador  from 
Great  Colombia,  in  1830,  the  then  New  Granada  began  her 
separate  existence  as  a  state.  Down  to  1849,  the  contrasting 
views  of  the  eventually  widely  separated  political  groups 
developed  only  gradually.  While  centralization  was  the 
keynote  in  government,  there  were  some  mild  attacks  on 
the  church.  Mosquera  was  president,  for  the  first  time, 
from  1845  to  1849,  and  his  change  from  the  Conservative  to 
the  Liberal  party  ushered  in  an  era  of  Liberal  control  of 
more  than  thirty  years.  Under  Mosquera's  successor,  in 
1849,  the  war  on  the  church  began  in  earnest,  reaching  its 
high  point,  perhaps,  in  the  "Age  of  Mosquera/'  from  1861 
to  1867. 1  Numerous  legal  and  financial  privileges  were 
taken  away  from  the  clergy,  the  Jesuits  were  expelled  and 
other  orders  suppressed,  their  properties  were  expropriated 
by  the  state,  religious  freedom  was  proclaimed,  even  the 
secular  branch  of  the  church  was  subordinated  to  govern- 
ment regulation,  and  many  churchmen,  in  addition  to  the 
Jesuits,  were  banished  for  resistance  to  official  action. 

Meanwhile,  the  federalist  principles  of  the  Liberals  were 
also  being  enacted  into  law.  The  constitutions  of  the  Liberal 
period  tended  to  give  power  to  the  different  provinces,  or 
"states"  (as  presently  they  were  called),  until,  on  paper, 
the  republic  was  little  more  than  a  league  of  independent 
nations,  banded  together  for  defence  against  foreign  enemies. 
Much  of  the  social  and  political  liberal  theory  was  never 
carried  into  effect ;  indeed,  in  a  country  where  the  opposite 
groups  were  so  nearly  equal  in  strength,  it  would  have  in- 
vited the  defeat  of  the  party  in  power  to  grant  the  freedom 

1  Mosquera  was  president  in  these  years  from  1861  to  1864  and  from  1866  to 
1867,  when  he  was  overthrown  by  his  own  party,  because  of  his  increasingly 
dictatorial  character. 
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it  proclaimed.  Mosquera,  for  example,  was  very  much  of 
a  military  despot,  employing  the  terror  when  necessary  to 
gain  Ms  ends.  Neither  he  nor  any  other  of  the  Liberal  presi- 
dents, however,  was  able  to  quell  the  Conservative  op- 
position, which  frequently  expressed  itself  in  bitter  civil 
war. 

Following  one  of  the  most  destructive  of  these  internecine 
struggles,  Nunez  became  president,  in  1880.  A  one-time 
Liberal  of  radical  leanings  and  elected  as  a  Liberal,  he  soon 
showed  marked  Conservative  tendencies,  which  presently 
went  almost  to  the  extreme  of  those  of  Garcia  Moreno, 
noted  pro-church  caudillo  of  Ecuador.  President  from  1880 
to  1882  and  from  1884  until  Ms  death  in  1894,  Nunez  stands 
forth  as  probably  Colombia's  most  noteworthy  caudillo. 
Not  even  Garcia  Moreno  did  more  to  reverse  a  political  and 
social  trend  than  Nunez  did  in  Colombia.  He  became  con- 
vinced that  the  troubles  of  the  country  were  due  in  greatest 
measure  to  "the  multitude  of  partial  sovereignties,"  and 
proposed  a  corrective  in  strong  government.  In  other  words, 
he  went  over  to  the  side  of  the  Conservative  ideals,  and 
with  great  ability  proceeded  to  establish  them  in  the  place 
of  power. 

Most  of  the  Nunez  policies  were  expressed  in  Ms  con- 
stitution of  1886  and  the  concordat  with  the  pope  in  1887. 
The  government  became  as  strongly  centralized  as  it  had 
been  federalist  under  the  Liberals,  tMs  time  in  fact  as  well 
as  theory.  Church  reform  was  an  equally  important  feature 
of  the  changes  introduced  by  Nunez.  Nearly  all  of  the 
powers  and  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  clergy  in  colonial 
times  were  restored  to  them.  Lands  taken  from  the  church 
in  the  Liberal  era  were  paid  for  or  given  back.  The  religious 
orders  returned,  the  clergy  and  religion  resumed  a  dominat- 
ing place  in  education,  and  the  unusual  spectacle  of  a  once 
disestablished  church  being  restored  as  a  state  religion  was 
presented  to  the  world.  Favored  with  less  civil  ruction  than 
in  the  Liberal  era,  Nunez  was  also  able  to  introduce  note- 
worthy reforms  in  public  service  and  to  promote  internal 
improvements. 

Except  for  one  brief  period,  when  a  coalition  government 
was  in  power  in  the  second  decade  of  the  twentieth  century, 
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the  Conservatives  controlled  the  country  for  fifty  years, 
until  1930.  Not,  however,  with  entire  Liberal  acquiescence. 
The  worst  civil  war  in  the  history  of  Colombia  was  fought 
over  the  years  1899  to  1903,  but  in  this,  as  in  several  lesser 
efforts,  the  Liberals  were  defeated.  The  years  of  the  great 
conflict  coincided  with  the  rule  of  one  of  Colombia's  most 
fatal  caudillos,  Jose  Manuel  Marroqum.  Whatever  may  be 
said  against  Theodore  Roosevelt  with  respect  to  the  Panama 
affair  of  1903,  the  slippery  conduct  of  the  Colombian  despot 
admits  of  no  excuse.1 

For  a  number  of  years  thereafter,  relations  between 
Colombia  and  the  United  States  were  strained,  as  the  former 
alleged  that  the  action  of  the  Washington  government  was 
in  violation  of  the  treaty  of  1846.  No  progress  was  made  at 
first,  because  Colombian  opinion  would  not  sanction  any 
agreement  legalizing  the  alienation  of  Panama,  unless  for  a 
considerable  financial  compensation  and  some  admission  of 
moral  wrong  on  the  part  of  the  United  States.  When 
Woodrow  Wilson  became  president  in  1913,  however,  he 
appeared  to  be  quite  willing  to  admit  that  his  political 
enemy,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  had  been  wrong,  and  in  1914  a 
treaty  was  made  to  adjust  Colombian-United  States  rela- 
tions. There  were  three  main  features  to  this  document: 
the  United  States  offered  expressions  of  regret  for  the  contro- 
versy which  had  arisen  between  the  two  countries  over 
Panama;  Colombia  was  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of 
Panama;  and  the  United  States  was  to  pay  twenty-five 
million  dollars  to  Colombia.  Colombia  ratified  the  treaty, 
but  because  it  was  regarded  as  a  reflection  on  Roosevelt  it 
failed  of  its  necessary  two-thirds  vote  in  the  United  States 
Senate.  In  1921,  however,  after  Harding  became  president, 
substantially  the  same  treaty  was  ratified  by  both  countries, 
minus  the  expressions  of  regret. 

The  loss  of  Panama  appears  to  have  marked  a  turning- 
point  in  Colombian  affairs.  It  gave  the  country  a  shock 
which  assisted  in  curbing  hitherto  long  established  habits 
of  domestic  strife,  lest  other  mutilations  of  territory  should 
follow.  General  Rafael  Reyes,  president  from  1904  to  1909, 
was  certainly  a  caudillo  of  the  Porfirio  Diaz  type,  but,  after 

1  For  an  account  of  this  affair,  see  supra,  278-280. 
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Ms  time,  only  the  shadow  of  the  man-on-horseback  era 
remained. 

The  Panama  episode  was  the  most  important  of  Colom- 
bia's relations  with  her  neighbors,  but  difficulties  arose, 
from  time  to  time,  with  border  countries.  Adjustments  of 
boundaries  were  made  eventually  with  Venezuela,  Ecuador, 
Peru,  and  Brazil,  but  not  without  wars  with  all  of  them, 
except  Brazil.  Following  the  settlement  with  the  United 
States  of  the  Panama  issue,  Colombia  profited  very  greatly 
by  a  wise  expenditure  of  the  twenty-five  million  dollars  ob- 
tained through  the  treaty.  Where  Colombian  money  had 
been  worth  less  than  one  per  cent  of  its  face  value  in  1903, 
twenty  years  later  the  country's  finances  were  sound.  Be- 
tween 1913  and  1929,  the  commerce  of  Colombia  quadrupled, 
and  huge  investments  of  United  States  and  British  capital 
were  made  within  its  borders.  As  a  result  of  the  w^orld  de- 
pression, however,  the  government  felt  obliged  to  default 
on  its  bonds  in  1933. 

The  appearance  of  a  spirit  of  compromise  in  Colombian 
political  life,  which  dates  from  1903,  was  further  strength- 
ened by  a  law  of  1906  (actually  going  into  effect  in  1910), 
providing  for  minority  representation  in  the  government. 
This  calmed  the  Liberals  for  a  time.  In  the  ;20s  of  the 
present  century,  however,  their  natural  attitude  of  opposi- 
tion, enhanced  by  their  belief  that  the  elections  were  being 
stolen  from  them,  was  making  its  reappearance.  A  split  in 
Conservative  ranks  gave  the  Liberals  an  opportunity  in 
1930,  and  they  elected  their  candidate  to  the  presidency, 
winning  again  in  1934. 

Colombia  has  seemed  to  advance  very  rapidly  during  the 
present  century.  One  may  not  feel  too  optimistic  over  the 
immediate  future,  however,  as  the  elements  of  conflict 
which  could  retard  her  development  are  still  all  too  prom- 
inently in  evidence.  The  general  social  situation,  including 
problems  of  race  and  education,  is  approximately  what  it 
was  in  the  nineteenth  century,  despite  numerous  improve- 
ments. Large  landed  estates  remain  the  rule,  rather  than 
the  exception.  The  church  continues  to  enjoy  the  privileges 
of  the  Niinez  era,  in  contradistinction  to  what  has  happened 
in  most  other  Hispanic  American  countries.  Liberal  and 
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Conservative  politicians  have  conducted  themselves  very 
commendably  for  a  generation,  but  one  would  be  rash  who 

would  predict  that  their  patience  in  defeat  could  be  relied 

upon,  henceforth,  in  entirety.  Nevertheless,  Colombia  is 
rich  in  resources,  and  the  forbearance  of  her  leaders,  for  one 
generation,  at  least  gives  reason  for  hope. 


VENEZUELA 

VENEZUELA  is  large  in  area  (393,874  square  miles),  but, 
with  a  population  of  3,250,000,  has  only  8.2  inhabitants  to 
the  square  mile.  Most  of  them  live  in  a  short  stretch  of  terri- 
tory in  the  plateau  back  from  the  Caribbean  coast.  There 
is  the  usual  divergence  of  opinion  that  one  finds  with  respect 
to  Hispanic  American  countries  concerning  the  racial  char- 
acter of  the  people.  Most  writers  agree  that  not  more  than 
ten  per  cent  of  them  may  be  considered  white.  The  great 
majority  are  of  mixed  race,  but  whether  the  mestizo  or  mu- 
latto predominates,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say.1  Along  the 
Caribbean  and  in  the  near-by  cities  of  the  plateau  there  are 
many  Negroes  and  mulattoes.  In  the  far  interior  are  Indian 
tribes,  with  numerous  mestizos  in  the  less  remote  outlying 
regions.  Very  few  white  immigrants  have  entered  Venezuela 
since  the  attainment  of  independence,  but  there  was  a  vast 
importation  of  Negroes,  down  to  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  when  slavery  was  abolished  and  the  traffic 
stopped. 

Disregarding  territories  lost  in  boundary  controversies 
with  Brazil,  Colombia,  and  Great  Britain  (over  the  limits 
of  British  Guiana),  Venezuela  has  several  striking  geographi- 
cal features.  Running  from  west  to  east  is  the  Orinoco,  one 
of  the  great  rivers  of  the  world.  Though  in  the  low-lying 
tropics,  the  valley  of  the  Orinoco  has  a  healthful  climate,  so 
it  is  claimed,  but  it  has  not  been  very  greatly  developed  as 
yet.  It  is  well  suited  to  the  pastoral  industries,  with  also 
thousands  of  miles  of  navigable  waterways  in  the  Orinoco 
and  its  tributaries.  Incidentally,  it  was  from  the  plains,  or 

1  It  is  quite  likely  that  most  of  the  people  of  Venezuela  are  descendants,  at 
some  point  in  their  ancestry,  of  Indians,  even  including  the  "  whites. "_  Never- 
theless, if  the  Venezuelan  population  could  be  cut  up  with  mathematical  pre- 
cision into  its  component  racial  parts,  it  is  more  than  likely  that  the  Negroid 
element  would  surpass  the  Indian.  While  the  writer  was  in  Venezuela,  he  was 
told  by  one  of  the  leading  scholars  of  the  country  that  the  Venezuelans  and 
the  Chileans  were  the  only  two  nearly  homogeneous  nations  in  Hispanic  Amer- 
ica, with  the  Venezuelans  being,  in  the  mam,  mulattoes.  In  the  small  quadri- 
lateral between  Caracas  and  Valencia  and  their  seaports,  where  a  great  part  of 
the  people  live,  that  might  indeed  be  true. 
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llanos,  of  the  Orinoco  that  some  of  the  fiercest  and  most 
picturesque  mestizo  soldiery  of  the  wars  of  independence 
came.  Two  spurs  of  the  Andes  touch  Venezuela  along  the 
Colombian  border,  and  a  mountain  range  also  forms  a  natural 
boundary  with  Brazil,  but  the  comparatively  low  ridge  front- 
ing the  Caribbean,  in  the  region  of  the  greatest  population, 
is  historically  more  important,  since  it  provides  the  eleva- 
tion necessary  to  modify  what  would  otherwise  be  a  tropical 

climate. 

As  might  have  been  expected  from  the  unpromising  char- 
acter of  the  people,  the  domestic  history  of  Venezuela  has 
been  an  almost  perfect  picture  of  caudillism  in  its  varied 
manifestations.  Venezuela  has  been  prominent,  too,  because 
of  its  frontage  on  the  Caribbean,  in  the  field  of  international 
relations,  of  the  sort  which  have  drawn  the  attention  of 
the  United  States,  as  well  as  of  other  powers.  Formally 
seceding  from  Great  Colombia  in  1830,  Venezuela  had  fifty- 
two  revolutions  during  the  remainder  of  the  century,  twelve 
of  them  successful,  with  also  a  number  of  "constitutions." 
There  continued  to  be  revolutions  in  the  twentieth  century, 
but  fewer  of  them,  after  G6mez  came  to  power  in  1908. 

The  story  of  Venezuela  since  the  separation  from  Colom- 
bia might  almost  be  told  in  the  lives  of  four  men,  Jose  An- 
tonio Paez,  Antonio  Guzman  Blanco,  Cipriano  Castro,  and 
Juan  Vicente  G6mez,  with  some  consideration  given  to 
Jose  Tadeo  Monagas  and  Joaquin  Crespo.  Pdez,  one  of  the 
most  dashing  soldiers  of  Bolivar  in  the  wars  of  independence, 
was  already  the  virtual  dictator  of  the  country  in  the  last 
years  before  the  secession  from  Great  Colombia.  Though  in 
and  out  of  the  presidency  several  times,  he  was  usually  the 
dominant  figure  in  Venezuela  down  to  1846,  and  again  from 
1861  to  1863.  In  the  Monagas  era,  in  between  these  periods, 
Paez  was  only  a  little  less  important,  but  figured  in  the  oppo- 
sition. Though  originally  an  almost  unlettered  llanero,  or 
plainsman,  Paez  became  the  chief  of  the  conservative  aris- 
tocracy. Conservative  governments  in  Venezuela  never 
went  the  lengths,  however,  of  those  in  the  neighboring  state 
of  Colombia.  The  constitution  of  1830,  for  example,  was  a 
compromise  between  unitarism  and  federalism.  Church 
tithes  were  abolished  by  the  Paez  regime,  provision  was  made 
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for  support  of  the  church  by  the  state,  monasteries  were 
suppressed,  and  religious  freedom  was  proclaimed — all  this 
by  a  conservative  government.  At  no  time  in  Venezuela's 
history,  indeed,  did  the  church  become  such  a  centre  of  con- 
flict as  it  was  in  some  other  Hispanic  American  countries, 
although  a  not  inconsiderable  issue.1  Paez  had  to  confront 
an  occasional  revolution,  but  was  generally  able  to  main- 
tain order  and  to  bring  about  a  measure  of  progress  in  the 
country.  He  even  permitted  a  law  to  be  passed  granting 
freedom  of  the  press.  This  afforded  an  opening  to  a  rather 
remarkable  man  of  those  times,  Antonio  Leocadio  Guzman, 
who  founded  a  journal  called  El  Venezolano  (The  Venezue- 
lan). Through  its  columns,  Guzman  attacked  the  group 
in  power  without  reserve.  Indeed,  it  was  at  this  time  that 
Conservatives  and  Liberals  became  definite  political  names 
representing  different  ideals,  although  they  eventually  came 
to  be  little  more  than  terms  under  which  caudillos  held 
supreme  power. 

Jose  Tadeo  Monagas  became  president  in  1846,  with  the 
backing  of  Paez,  but,  like  Mosquera  of  Colombia,  he  went 
over  to  the  side  of  the  Liberals,  commuting  a  death  sentence 
that  had  been  proclaimed  against  Guzman  and  presently 
associating  him  in  the  government  with  him  as  his  vice- 
president.  For  twelve  years  Jose  Tadeo  and  his  brother, 
Jose  Gregorio,  dominated  Venezuela,  despite  serious  up- 
risings against  them,  in  course  of  which  P£ez  was  forced  into 
exile,  going  to  live  in  the  United  States.  Whether  he  is  to  be 
considered  a  "Liberal"  or  a  " Conservative,"  Jose  Tadeo 
Monagas  was  very  much  of  a  high-handed  dictator,  until 
his  overthrow  in  1858.  After  three  more  years  of  turmoil, 
Paez  returned  and  secured  control.  The  war  continued,  how- 
ever, and,  in  1863,  Paez  once  again  retired,  going  to  the 
United  States,  where  he  spent  the  last  years  of  Ms  life. 

Several  years  of  revolutionary  chaos  followed  the  de- 
parture of  P&ez,  with  Jose  Tadeo  Monagas  once  more  prom- 
inent, until  at  length  another  great  caudillo  emerged,  in 
the  person  of  Antonio  Guzman  Blanco,  son  of  the  editor  of 
El  Venezolano.  Becoming  the  dictator  of  the  country,  he 

1  Cf.  Watters,  Mary,  "The  present  status  of  the  church  in  Venezuela,"  in 
Hispanic  American  historical  review,  XIII,  no.  1  (Feb.,  1933),  23-45. 
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had  established  peace  and  order  by  1872.  Guzman  Blanco 
was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  Hispanic  American 
eandillos.  He  is  widely  known  for  his  astonishing  vanities. 

"He  added  to  his  glory  by  securing  rosettes,  medals,  member- 
ship in  all  sorts  of  scientific  and  literary  societies,  and  _aU  the 
degrees  of  the  academic  world  except  that  of  Doctor  of  Divinity. 
He  also  craved  immortality — an  immortality  to  be  gained  by 
an  extensive  advertising  campaign.  His  figure  and  Ms  name 
must  appear  in  conspicuous  places.  States,  provinces,  cities, 
theatres,  bridges,  railroads  bore  his  name,  and  tablets  were 
imbedded  in  each  building  erected  to  celebrate  his  achievements. 
The  better  to  impress  Ms  personality  upon  the  minds  of  his 
subjects,  he  assumed  the  title  'The  Illustrious  American.7  WMle 
he  was  in  power  he  required  every  book  printed  in  Venezuela  to 
bear  the  announcement  that  it  was  published  under  his  adminis- 
tration. Every  sheet  of  music  was  marked  the  same  way,  and 
in  a  list  of  the  telephone  subscribers  of  the  period  Ms  name 
appears  in  black  capitals,  like  that  of  God  in  the  prayer  books. 
As  a  further  means  of  advertising,  statues  and  portraits  of 
Guzman  Blanco  appeared  on  every  side.  One  of  those  sycophants 
who  hound  the  steps  of  the  powerful,  an  artist  who  had  been 
asked  to  decorate  the  church  of  Saint  Rosalie,  requested  Guzman 
Blanco  to  sit  as  a  model  for  Saint  Paul.  Immensely  flattered  by 
the  assumed  resemblance,  the  general  sat  for  his  portrait  garbed 
in  a  purple  toga  and  carrying  an  open  book  hi  Ms  hand;  the  fin- 
ished work  shows  Saint  Mark  on  one  side,  Saint  John  on  the  other, 
and  Saints  Luke  and  Matthew  in  the  background.  Though 
hundreds  of  other  portraits  of  the  dictator  occupied  every  avail- 
able location  in  rooms  of  hotels,  saloons,  and  the  private  homes 
of  Ms  friends,  perhaps  the  most  astonishing  was  to  be  found  in 
the  hall  of  representatives.  Guzman  Blanco  here  appears  magnif- 
icently attired,  astride  a  prancing  stallion.  In  the  foreground 
lie  bodies  of  dead  soldiers  and  dismantled  cannon,  over  which 
the  charger  is  about  to  Ieap7  while  above  are  hordes  of  white- 
winged  angels  with  harps,  chanting  praises;  the  leader  of  the 
host  holds  aloft  a  laurel  wreath  with  which  she  is  about  to  crown 
the  hero.  It  must  have  given  the  general  a  feeling  of  tremendous 
satisfaction  to  realize  what  a  sensation  was  being  experienced  in 
the  celestial  regions  over  Ms  military  triumphs.'7  1 

Qnite  possibly  -there  was  not  a  little  "method  in  this 
madness,"  as,  doubtless,  it  impressed  the  masses,  thus  help- 
ing to  assure  their  backing  for  the  government  of  the  dicta- 

1  Nichols,  Madaline  Wallis,  "Picturesque  South  American  tyrants,"  in 
The  DaLhousie  ren&w  (Halifax,  N.  S.),  XII,  no.  3  (Oct.,  1932),  £15-323,  at 
316-317. 
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tor.  So  strong  did  he  become,  that  he  was  able  to  reduce 
the  presidential  term  to  two  years,  alternating  his  own 
direct  rule  with  that  of  some  henchman,  while  he  himself 
went  to  Europe  to  spend  some  of  his  rapidly  accumulating 
wealth. 

A  Liberal  in  politics  and  a  high-ranking  officer  of  the 
Freemasons,  Guzman  Blanco  did,  indeed,  carry  some  of  the 
party  theories  into  his  relations  with  the  church.  He  secular- 
ized the  cemeteries,  suppressed  religious  orders  and  confis- 
cated their  property,  provided  for  civil  registration  of  births 
and  deaths,  recognized  civil  marriage,  expelled  the  arch- 
bishop and  papal  nuncio  when  they  opposed  him,  and  even 
planned  a  national  church.  Not  consistent,  however,  he 
tried  at  other  times  to  win  the  support  of  the  church,  and 
was  very  far  from  announced  Liberal  principles  in  Ms  curb- 
ing of  freedom  of  speech  and  absolute  domination  of  the 
states  and  municipalities  in  a  supposedly  federal  country. 
Nevertheless,  he  brought  about  much  real  advancement. 
He  greatly  improved  administration,  beautified  the  capital, 
built  roads  and  other  pubEc  works,  and  even  promoted 
education.  In  fine,  he  corrected  many  abuses — except  his 
own — and  he  gave  the  country  a  respite  from  revolution. 
At  length,  however,  in  1888,  there  was  a  strong  outbreak 
against  him,  in  course  of  which  some  of  his  monuments  to 
himself  were  torn  down.  Guzman  Blancof  then  on  vaca- 
tion in  Europe,  decided  that  the  time  had  come  to  make  it 
permanent. 

Once  again,  there  was  revolutionary  chaos.  In  the  midst 
of  it,  a  serious  boundary  question  with  Great  Britain  came 
to  a  head,  about  the  limits  of  Venezuela  and  British  Guiana. 
Succeeding  to  Hollands  rights  in  1814,  Great  Britain  had 
proceeded  to  advance  westward  into  territory  which  had 
long  been  considered  Venezuelan,  through  colonial  grants 
of  the  Spanish  kings.  Great  Britain  paid  no  attention  to  the 
protests  of  Venezuela,  and,  eventually,  relations  between 
the  two  countries  were  severed.  Matters  came  to  a  head  in 
1895,  when  President  Crespo  appealed  to  the  United  States 
for  aid  against  British  aggressions.  Secretary  of  State  OIney, 
of  the  Cleveland  administration,  sent  off  a  despatch  to 
England  in  which  he  insisted  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
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applied  to  the  controversy  and  demanded  arbitration.  The 
British  government,  for  a  while,  refused,  denying  the 
applicability  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  When  the^  United 
States  threatened  war,  however,  it  decided  to  yield  the 
point,  being  faced  with  difficulties  in  South  Africa  and  in 
European  opposition  at  the  time,  and  not  wishing  to  add  the 
United  States  to  its  list  of  enemies.  The  British  insisted, 
nevertheless,  that  a  fifty-year  occupation  should  carry  title. 
On  this  basis,  when  the  arbitration  was  held,  Great  Britain 
got  most  of  the  territory  in  controversy,  but  failed  of  what 
may  well  have  been  the  main  objective,  in  that  the  mouth 
of  the  Orinoco  remained  wholly  in  Venezuelan  hands. 

An  extraordinary  caudillo  soon  appeared  on  the  Venezue- 
lan scene,  but  not  to  bring  the  country  peace.  This  was 
Cipriano  Castro,  "  compared  with  whom  Zelaya  was  the 
merest  novice  in  the  art  of  making  trouble/'  as  one  writer 
says,  who  also  calls  him  "the  greatest  international  nuisance 
of  the  early  twentieth  century.77  To  quote  this  writer  still 
further : 

"A  rude,  arrogant,  fearless,  energetic,  capricious  mountaineer 
and  cattleman,1  he  regarded  foreigners  no  less  than  his  own 
countryfolk,  it  would  seem,  as  objects  for  his  particular  scorn, 
displeasure,  exploitation,  or  amusement,  as  the  case  might  be. 
He  was  greatly  angered  by  the  way  in  which  foreigners  in  dis- 
pute with  local  officials  avoided  a  resort  to  Venezuelan  courts 
and — still  worse — rejected  their  decisions  and  appealed  instead 
to  their  diplomatic  representatives  for  protection.  He  declared 
such  a  procedure  to  be  an  affront  to  the  national  dignity.  Yet 
foreigners  were  usually  correct  in  affirming  that  judges  appointed 
by  an  arbitrary  President  were  little  more  than  figureheads, 
incapable  of  dispensing  justice,  even  where  they  so  inclined."  2 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  Venezuelan  debt 
controversy,  near  the  beginning  of  the  Castro  era  (1899  to 
1908).  In  this/  as  on  other  occasions,  Castro  was  ready  to 
set  the  whole  world  by  the  ears,  defying  Europe,  in  the 
shrewd  belief  that  he  would  be  protected  by  the  Monroe 

1  Another  writer  refers  to  Castro  as  "almost  a  savage,"  whose  "outstanding 
traits  were  greed,  lust  and  an  enormous  vanity."  Stoddard,  Lothrop,  "When 
Gomez  was  Venezuela,"  in  Current  history,  XLIII,  no.  7  (Feb.,  1936),  479- 
483,  at  480. 

2  Shepherd,  William  Robert,  The  Hispanic  nations  of  the  New  World  (New 
Haven,  Conn.,  1919),  189. 

3  Cf .  supra,  143-145. 
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Doctrine  idea  of  the  United  States.  But  he  also  defied  the 
United  States,  and  maltreated  American  citizens,  possibly 
relying  on  the  normal,  tame  submissiveness  of  the  alleged 
Colossus  of  the  North,  in  cases  where  only  Americans  were 
involved.  He  even  threatened  to  invade  the  United  States, 
to  teach  the  Yankees  a  lesson.  Not  only  did  he  go  to  the  very 
edge  of  the  precipice  in  affronting  foreign  nations,  but  he  also 
kept  Venezuela  in  turmoil,  and  there  were  repeated  revolu- 
tions against  him.  When,  at  length,  he  went  to  Europe,  in 
1908,  "for  his  health/'  the  Venezuelan  people  made  it 
plain  that  his  health  might  not  improve  very  greatly  if  ever 
he  returned  to  Venezuela.  Under  his  former  henchman, 
Juan  Vicente  G6mez,  there  was  an  uprising  which  overthrew 
the  Castro  government.  Castro  tried  for  years  to  get  back, 
but  most  of  the  countries  of  the  world  were  willing  to  aid 
Venezuela  in  preventing  such  a  calamity. 

G6mez,  actually  in  power  from  1908  until  his  death  in 
1935,  was  an  even  more  extraordinary  dictator  than  any  of 
his  predecessors  in  Venezuela.  Within  a  somewhat  limited 
sphere  of  action,  he  was  a  greater  Diaz,  one  of  the  most  as- 
tonishing of  Hispanic  America's  long  list  of  caudillos.  It  goes 
without  saying,  that  he  was  an  absolute  despot,  a  cruel 
tyrant,  and  a  big-scale  grafter.  He  was  also  somewhat  lax 
in  observance  of  the  conventions  of  society,  having  eighty 
to  a  hundred  children,  though  never  married.  He  solved  all 
the  international  disputes  into  which  Castro  had  plunged 
the  country,  however,  and  gave  Venezuela  a  material  pros- 
perity which  the  country  had  never  known. 

Son  of  a  well-to-do  rancher,  but  with  very  little  formal 
education,  G6mez  had  a  great  deal  of  the  quality  called  com- 
mon sense.  He  wanted  peace,  order,  and  prosperity,  to 
stabilize  the  country,  feeling  that  until  these  objectives  were 
obtained  Venezuela  could  not  afford  the  luxury  of  pseudo- 
democracy  and  party  politics.  So,  he  was  "  frankly  a  des- 
pot." Once,  when  some  hostile  students  were  arrested,  fol- 
lowing demonstrations  of  a  familiar  Hispanic  American  type, 
because  they  "  yearned  to  serve  the  country/ '  G6mez  put 
them  to  work  building  roads — a  type  of  service  which  they 
had  not  contemplated  and,  doubtless,  did  not  relish!  Mean- 
while, the  G6mez  governments  balanced  the  budgets,  and 
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collected  unusually  little  in  the  way  of  taxes^  while  there 
was  hardly  any  unemployment  during  his  regime  and  the 
world  depression  passed  almost  unnoticed.1 

G6mez  showed  as  great  a  willingness  to  treat  with  for- 
eign powers  as  Castro  had  shown  the  opposite,  settling  all 
claims  against  Venezuela  and  paying  off  the  entire  national 
debt,  He  encouraged  the  investment  of  foreign  capital, 
which  he  scrupulously  protected.  Foreign  trade  multiplied 
five  times  over,  railways  and  telegraph  lines  were  built, 
and  the  country  was  equipped  with  roads  in  a  manner  which, 
if  far  from  the"  standards  of  the  United  States,  made  Vene- 
zuela one  of  the  leading  regions  of  Hispanic  America  in  this 
respect.  Formerly  relying  mainly  on  tropical  agricultural 
products,  such  as  coffee  and  cacao,  Venezuela  presently  be- 
came one  of  the  foremost  oil-producing  countries  of  the 
world.2  Furthermore,  he  increased  the  facilities  for  educa- 
tion of  the  masses,  and  encouraged  learning  and  scholarship. 
All  in  all,  he  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  benevolent  despots 
of  Hispanic  America. 

In  his  methods,  he  introduced  some  novelties  in  caudil- 
lism.  He  appeared,  at  times,  to  care  little  for  the  presidency, 
allowing  others  to  hold  that  position,  while  he  himself  was 
conunander-in-chief  of  the  army.  On  one  occasion,  he  re- 
mained president-elect  for  seven  years,  while  a  satellite 
served  as  provisional  president.  He  preferred  to  live  on 
his  ranch  at  Maracay,  far  from  the  capital,  carrying 
on  the  government  from  there.  From  that  point,  legend 
had  it,  he  had  arranged  for  ready  access  to  the  sea  in  case  of 
need,  with  a  ship  waiting  for  him,  in  which  steam  was  always 
up  for  a  quick  start.  Although  the  story  is  probably  not 
true,  such  a  ship  would  never  have  had  to  sail,  since  G6mez, 
unlike  Diaz,  carried  through  to  the  end.  Late  in  1935,  he 
died. 

After  G6inez,  what?  Eleazar  L6pez  Contreras,  a  G6mejz 
official,  succeeded  to  the  presidency,  though  not  without 

1  Stpddard,  op.  tit. 

2  Hippy,  James  Fred,  Historical  evolution  of  Hispanic  America  (New  York, 
1932),  534,  recites  the  following:  "Yankee  investments  in  Venezuela  mounted 
from  some  three  million  dollars  in  1912  or  1913,  to  seventy-five  million  in  1925, 
and  more  than  one  hundred  and  sixty  million  in  1929  (oil  being  most  conspicu- 
ous among  the  investments),  while  our  trade  increased  from  a  little  over  ten 
million  dollars  in  1905  to  more  than  ninety-six  million  ia  1929." 
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some  concessions  to  the  anti-G6mez  clamor.  If  there  Is 
anything  in  precedent,  one  may  well  have  cause  for  dubi- 
ousness over  the  immediate  future.  The  matter  becomes 
the  more  important,  since  Venezuela  is  in  that  vital  area  of 
the  Caribbean,  within  the  purview  of  Monroe  Doctrine 
policies.  Nevertheless,  the  generally  expected  revival  of 
disorder  and  revolution  did  not  at  once  occur,  and  it  would 
seem  that  the  government  which  took  charge  after  the  death 
of  G6mez  is  entitled  to  much  praise  for  its  earnest  efforts  on 
behalf  of  the  country. 


EUROPEAN  POSSESSIONS   IN  THE 
CARIBBEAN 

NOT  to  be  left  out  of  the  picture  in  a  history  of  Hispanic 
America,  are  the  still  surviving  European  possessions,  most 
of  them  the  result  of  trespasses  on  what  was  once  Spanish 
territory,  In  the  heart  and  centre  of  Monroe  Doctrine  policies  : 
the  Caribbean  area.  Great  Britain  alone  has  holdings  of  any 
considerable  importance,  but  France  and  the  Netherlands 
are  still  prominently  identified  with  colonies  there.  By  and 
large,  these  European-controlled  lands  do  not  have  a  great 
population  or  much  economic  importance.  Furthermore, 
they  do  not  have  the  best  locations  or  the  most  desirable 
port  facilities  to  make  them  serve  as  military  and  naval 
bases  in  quite  the  same  degree  as  other  places  now  in  United 
States  or  Hispanic  American  hands.  Nevertheless,  the 
strategic  factor  is  perhaps  the  main  interest  these  regions 
possess.1  The  following  are  the  principal  among  these 
possessions : 

BRITISH  POSSESSIONS 

AEEA  IN"  POPULATION 

SQUARE  MILES 

Bermuda  Islands 19  30,577 

Bahama  Islands 4,396  60^848 

Leeward  Islands       715  126,500 

Windward  Islands 516  185  311 

Barbados  Island 166  173*674 

Trinidad  Island 1,974  413*119 

Tobago  Island 114  23,*378 

Jamaica  Island 4,450  994,419 

Turks  and  Caicos  Islands 166  5  600 

Cayman  Islands  '.  105  s',850 

British  Vugm  Islands 58  5  263 

British  Honduras 8,598  51*228 

British  Guiana 89,480  310,571 

Totals 110,757  2,386,371 

1  After  the  World  War,  there  were  many  unofficial  hints  that  England  and 
France  might  propose  the  cession  of  their  territories  to  the  United  States,  in 
settlement  of  aU  or  part  of  their  war  debts.  If  there  were  United  States  offi- 
cials who  would  have  accepted  this  solution,  in  order  to  be  free  of  Europe,  once 
for  all  in  the  Caribbean,  they  apparently  did  not  make  any  such  suggestion, 
possibly  feeling  that  the  initiative  should  come  from  England  and  France 
These  two  countries  chose  a  simpler  way,  however,  merely  declining  to  pay 
their  debts.  So,  the  British  and  French  flags  still  fly  in  the  Caribbean  breezes. 
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FRENCH  POSSESSIONS 

AREA  IN  POPULATION 

SQUARE  MILES 

Guadeloupe  Island  and  dependencies  ...            688  267,407 

Martinique  Island   .                                                  385  232,355 

French  Guiana.   .   .             .                       .  34,740  51,254 

Totals 35^813  550,016 

DUTCH  POSSESSIONS 

AREA  IN  POPULATION 

SQUARE  MILES 

Curagao  Island  and  dependencies    .   .       .  403  76,332 

Dutch  Guiana ...             54,291  153,407 

Totals 54,694  229,739 

Grand  totals 201,264  3,166,126 

Thus,  European  countries  control  territories  in  and  around 
the  Caribbean  1  about  equal  in  population  to  Venezuela, 
with  an  area  of  a  little  more  than  half  of  what  Venezuela 
possesses.  Jamaica,  with  its  bananas,  and  Trinidad,  with  its 
asphalt  and  petroleum,  have  a  noteworthy  economic  im- 
portance, while  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  were  once  very 
rich  from  the  sale  of  tropical  products.  Curasao  is  an  im- 
portant commercial  centre.  Its  nearness  to  Venezuela  has 
often  made  it  a  haven  for  smugglers,  revolutionaries,  and 
exiles.  The  mainland  territories  of  the  three  countries  have 
interesting  potentialities,  both  politically  and  economically. 

These  lands  began  to  be  acquired  by  European  nations  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  with  changes  in  ownership  and 
fresh  acquisitions  of  territory  continuing  into  the  early  years 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Since  the  Monroe  Doctrine  pro- 
nouncement of  1823,  however,  there  have  been  no  further 
annexations,  save  for  minor  British  aggressions  in  enlarging 
British  Honduras  and  elsewhere  in  Central  America.  As  an 
example  of  the  strategic  importance  of  these  possessions,  the 
prominence  of  the  Bahama  Islands  as  bases  for  the  southern 
blockade-runners  in  the  Civil  War  may  be  mentioned. 

1  The  Bermuda  Islands,  though  a  long  way  from  the  Caribbean,  are,  never- 
theless, considered  here. 


LOWER  SOUTH  AMERICA:  ATLANTIC  COAST 

AREA 

BRAZIL 

BRAZIL  is  in  the  current  of  Hispanic  American  history,  but 
has  unique  and  distinctive  features  of  its  own.  An  enormous 
country,  it  embraces  nearly  half  the  continent  of  South 
America,  being  about  the  size  of  the  United  States  (minus 
Alaska  and  other  non-contiguous  territories)  plus  an  extra 
Texas.  It  borders  upon  all  the  other  republics  of  South 
America  except  Chile,1  besides  three  European  colonies.  It 
is  a  land  of  incalculable  wealth  in  natural  resources,  only  a 
small  fraction  of  which  have  thus  far  been  utilized,  and  it  is 
today  the  greatest  racial  melting-pot  of  the  nations  in  the 
world. 

In  many  respects,  the  history  of  Brazil  parallels  that  of 
Spanish  America:  in  geographical  setting,  ethnic  conditions, 
language,  traditions,  institutions,  ideas,  psychology,  and 
religion.  In  some  others,  however,  there  are  similarities  with 
the  United  States.  Brazil  is  the  "  Colossus  of  the  South/' 
just  as  the  United  States  is  "of  the  North/7  Not  only  has 
she  a  vast  area,  but  also  an  already  great  population — 
43,000,000  some  estimates  say.2  This  is  more  than  all  the 
rest  of  South  America.  Brazil  has  had  less  friction  with  the 
United  States  than  many  of  the  Spanish  American  repub- 
lics, and,  believing  herself,  with  her  Portuguese  institutions, 
to  be  very  different  from  and  superior  to  her  neighbors,  she 
is  more  likely,  perhaps,  to  be  found  on  the  side  of  the  north- 
ern republic  than  in  any  combination  against  her.  In  par- 
ticular, there  is  a  certain  rivalry  and  antagonism  between 
Brazil  and  Argentina,  who  likes  to  consider  herself  the  leader 

1  Whether  Brazil  touches  upon  Ecuador  or  not,  is  a  matter  of  dispute  between 
Peru  and  Ecuador,  over  territory  east  of  what  is  admittedly  Ecuadorean. 

2  According  to  the  same  source  used  for  the  other  Hispanic  American  coun- 
tries, Brazil  had  a  population  of  40,272,650,  with  an  area  of  3,285,319.    For 
purposes  of  comparison,  the  area  of  the  United  States  is  3,026,789.  The  area  of 
South  America  is  7,180,568,  or  slightly  greater  than  two  Brazils. 
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of  Hispanic  America  and  South  America  and  who  at  times 
has  been  less  friendly  toward  the  "Colossus  of  the  North" 
than  Brazil  has  been.  The  astonishing  growth  of  Brazil  is 
another  point  of  resemblance  with  the  United  States,  al- 
though the  methods  of  expansion  have  differed.  Brazil  has 
advanced,  less  by  conquest  than  through  the  medium  of 
civilian  occupation  and  diplomacy,  from  a  mere  tip  of 
South  America,  originally  granted  to  Portugal  by  papal  bull, 
to  the  absorption  of  half  a  continent.  Brazil's  federal  govern- 
ment, too,  is  much  closer  to  that  of  the  United  States  than 
are  the  federal  systems  of  various  Spanish  American  coun- 
tries, such  as  Argentina,  Mexico,  and  Venezuela.  The  pos- 
sible advantages  to  both  the  United  States  and  Brazil  in  the 
friendliness  of  the  latter  are  decidedly  worthy  of  earnest 
consideration. 

Many  of  the  interesting  features  of  Brazilian  history  be- 
long to  the  epoch  of  the  colony,  such  as  the  expansion  "from 
a  cape  to  a  continent/5  the  struggle  with  non-Portuguese 
(English,  French,  Dutch,  and  Spanish)  claimants,  the  evo- 
lution from  colonial  feudalism  to  modern  institutions,  re- 
lations with  the  once  numerous  Indians,  the  successful  quest 
of  precious  metals,  the  eventual  concentration  in  great  plan- 
tations, the  resultant  introduction  of  the  Negroes,  the  story 
of  the  bandeiranteSj  or  conquerors  of  the  back  country  (not 
yet  as  famous  as  the  Spanish  conquistador es,  but  with  quite 
as  thrilling  a  tale  to  tell),  and,  finally,  the  break  with  the 
mother  country.1  The  different  result  of  that  break  from 
that  of  Spanish  America  with  Spain  makes  for  still  other 
distinctions  of  Brazilian  history.  Brazil  retained  monarchy, 
though  changing  from  an  absolutism  to  a  constitutional 
empire,  and  enjoyed  nearly  seventy  years  of  relative  peace, 
avoiding  much  of  the  harsh  experience  of  Spanish  America. 
Among  other  prominent  factors  of  the  era  of  independence 
were  the  abolition  of  Negro  slavery,  the  extensive  white  im- 
migration into  Brazil,  the  change  from  empire  to  republic, 
and  the  experiences  of  that  republic,  along  with  the  general 
story  of  institutional  development.2 

1  For  a  brief  survey  of  these  factors,  see  the  Chapman  Colonial  volume,  chap- 
ters V  and  XVII. 

2  Much  of  the  characterization,  thus  far,  was  in  a  brilliant  formulation  in 
Shepherd,  "William  Robert,  " Brazil  as  a  field  for  historical  study,"  in  Hispanic 
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Brazil,  in  the  form  of  an  irregular  triangle,  is  almost  wholly 
in  the  tropics,  or  all  but  about  one-fifteenth  of  its  territory. 
A  great  interior  triangle,  however,  comprising  about  five- 
eighths  of  the  country  (the  so-called  Brazilian  massif),  is 
from  about  a  thousand  to  three  thousand  feet  above  sea 
level,  thus  modifying  the  tropical  climate  to  some  extent. 
Except  for  a  narrow  strip  of  land  between  the  great  plateau 
and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  most  of  the  rest  of  Brazil  is  in  or  up 
from  valleys  of  the  county's  mighty  rivers.  No  other  coun- 
try even  closely  approximates  Brazil  in  the  number  and 
length  of  its  waterways.  The  Amazon,  the  world's  greatest 
river,  is  some  3500  miles  long,  but  there  are  also  the  Para- 
guay, the  Parana,  and  several  others  which  make  some  well- 
known  North  American  rivers  look  almost  like  brooks.  The 
coast-line,  without  counting  bays  and  inlets,  is  3642  miles 
long.  As  there  are  few  high  mountain  ranges  in  the  country, 
much  of  this  vast  land  is  available  for  development,  now  or 
in  the  future.1 

When  the  Regent  John,  later  John  VI,  decided,  in  1807, 
to  take  ship  for  Brazil,  rather  than  surrender  to  Napoleon, 
he  probably  very  greatly  affected  the  course  of  the  world's 
history.  On  this  score,  Martin  says : 

"As  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  the  commander  of  the  British  fleet, 
points  out  in  his  memoirs,  but  for  the  action  of  the  prince  at 
this  time  Brazil  might  well  have  been  definitely  lost  to  Portugal. 
Had  Dom  Joao  yielded  to  Napoleon,  the  British  might  well 
have  occupied  the  Portuguese  colonies  on  the  pretext  that  other- 
wise they  would  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  French.77  2 

The  real  independence  of  Brazil  dates  from  the  time  John 
set  foot  on  Brazilian  soil  at  Bahia,  on  January  22,  1808.  It 
was  a  number  of  years  before  this  de  facto  situation  was 
translated  into  a  sovereign  status,  however.  Not  until  John's 
son  Dom  Pedro  pronounced  the  "cry"  of  Ypiranga,  on 

American  historical  review,  XIII,  no.  4  (Nov.,  1933),  427-436.  A  somewhat 
fuller,  but  equally  illuminating,  article  is:  Martin,  Percy  Alvin,  "Portugal  in 
America/'  in  Hispanic  American  historical  review,  XVII,  no.  2  (May,  1937), 
182-210. 

1  Of  vital  importance  in  the  story  of  Brazil  is  a  consideration  of  the  racial 
situation.   For  the  purposes  of  this  volume,  this  factor  is  sufficiently  discussed 
in  chapter  I,  supra,  5. 

2  Martin,  in  Wilgus,  Argentina,  Brazil  and  Chile  since  independence,  149. 
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September  7,  1822,  was  the  definitive  step  taken.  Then, 
after  a  short  war,  Portugal  was  expelled  forever. 

Of  definite,  undeniable  importance  in  Brazilian  history  is 
the  fact  that  Brazil  became  an  empire  instead  of  a  republic. 
The  leadership  of  a  prince  of  the  royal  family  had  made  this 
result  inevitable.  Probably,  it  saved  Brazil  from  those  ex- 
cessive bickerings  over  a  new  form  of  government  or  the 
question  of  leadership  which  in  Spanish  America  not  only 
upset  government  itself,  but  also  tended  to  the  break-up  of 
countries.  More  than  likely,  Brazil  owes  it  to  the  two 
Pedros  (Pedro  I  and  II)  that  she  is  one  nation  today,  rather 
than  six  or  eight  straggling  republics. 

On  October  12,  1822,  upon  his  arrival  in  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
following  the  declaration  of  Ypiranga,  Pedro  was  proclaimed 
constitutional  emperor  of  Brazil.  Only  twenty-three  years 
old  at  the  time,  Pedro  I  w^as  not  without  ability  and  intel- 
ligence, and  certainly  not  lacking  in  courage,  but  his  char- 
acter was,  as  Martin  puts  it,  "an  amalgam  of  conflicting 
qualities."  His  romantic  temperament  had  fitted  him  to  be 
the  leader  of  the  revolution,  but  his  impulsiveness,  quick 
temper,  resentfulness,  loose  personal  habits,  inadequate  edu- 
cation, and  really  reactionary  tendencies  did  not  promise  so 
well  for  him  as  an  emperor  in  a  liberalized  state.  To  be  sure, 
it  was  not  an  easy  matter  to  rule  anywhere  in  Hispanic 
America  in  those  times.  The  people  lacked  political  experi- 
ence, but  expected  the  millennium.  They  had  different  plans 
by  which  to  achieve  the  desired  happy  situation,  however. 
Many,  like  Pedro,  favored  absolutism.  The  constitutional- 
ists had  a  great  variety  of  beliefs.  And  there  were  even  some 
republicans.  Furthermore,  Brazil  did  not  escape  the  institu- 
tion of  caudillism,  though  of  the  provincial  type.  Vast  dis- 
tances and  insufficient  means  of  communication  made  it 
easy  for  the  caudillos  to  exercise  their  talents.  It  is  doubtful 
if  any  ruler  could  have  been  more  popular  or  more  successful 
than  Pedro,  although,  at  the  time,  it  seemed  that  he  was 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 

The  guiding  spirit  of  Pedro  in  the  movement  for  inde- 
pendence and  in  the  early  part  of  his  imperial  rule  was  Jose 
Bonifacio  de  Andrada  e  Silva,  most  famous  of  three  brothers, 
all  prominent  in  these  and  the  immediately  ensuing  years  of 
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Brazilian  history.  For  a  while,  indeed,  Pedro  seemed  to 
be  little  more  than  the  puppet  of  Jose  Bonifacio.  They 
came  temporarily  to  a  parting  of  the  ways  in  1823,  however, 
over  certain  anti-Portuguese  legislation.  Born  in  Portugal 
himself,  Pedro  instinctively  chose  to  rely  on  his  Portuguese 
and  royalist  supporters.  When  the  assembly  showed  a  dis- 
position to  reduce  his  power  and  privileges,  he  dissolved 
it,  having  previously  dismissed  his  ministry.  Forthwith,  a 
revolution  broke  out  in  Pernambuco,  but  it  was  easily  put 
down.  Pedro  saved  himself  from  perhaps  much  greater 
difficulties  by  bringing  forth  a  new  constitution,  replacing 
the  one  which  had  been  in  effect  previously.  Less  radical 
than  its  predecessor,  but  a  liberal  document  nevertheless, 
the  constitution  of  1824  was  to  endure  until  the  founding  of 
the  republic,  in  1889.  The  most  striking  feature  of  the  docu- 
ment was  the  so-called  "moderative  power"  accorded  the 
emperor.  Here,  it  may  be  enough  to  say  that  it  gave  him 
a  very  active  and  important  part  in  legislative  as  well  as 
executive  affairs,  at  the  same  time  that  the  main  features  of 
representative  government  were  preserved. 

Meanwhile,  trouble  appeared  in  another  quarter.  The 
Spanish-speaking  Uruguayans,  ever  restive  under  Portu- 
guese-Brazilian control,  started  a  revolution,  in  1825.  Ap- 
pealing to  Argentina  for  aid,  they  brought  about  a  declara- 
tion of  the  annexation  of  Uruguay  to  Argentina,  which 
caused  the  latter  to  enter  the  conflict  against  Brazil.  In 
grave  financial  difficulties,  Brazil  prosecuted  the  war  feebly, 
meeting  defeat  on  land  and  sea.  When  the  Argentinian 
treasury  also  found  itself  in  dire  straits,  England  stepped 
into  the  picture,  influencing  both  principals  to  yield  the  prize 
of  battle  by  a  treaty  of  1828.  In  consequence,  Uruguay  was 
to  belong  to  neither  of  them,  becoming  an  independent 
state. 

The  disasters  of  the  war  with  Uruguay  and  Argentina  were 
only  a  part  of  the  troubles  with  which  Pedro's  government 
was  afflicted.  There  were  almost  continual  domestic  revolts 
and  civil  disturbances.  Charges  of  one  sort  or  another  were 
repeatedly  made  against  Pedro:  that  his  Portuguese  ad- 
visers dictated  his  policies;  that  his  financial  measures  were 
unwise  and  burdensome;  that  he  was  growing  more  absolute 
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and  unitarist  in  his  political  tendencies ;  that  he  was  planning 
to  return  to  Portugal  to  assume  the  crown  there  and  re- 
establish colonial  control;  and  that  his  private  life  was 
notoriously  scandalous.1  Pedro  gained  a  revived,  but  tem- 
porary, popularity  in  1826,  following  the  death  of  John  VI 
in  Portugal,  by  abdicating  the  Portuguese  throne  in  favor  of 
his  daughter.  At  length,  however,  when  an  ultra-Liberalist 
and  federalist  assembly  saddled  him  with  a  ministry  which 
would  have  tied  his  hands,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
could  not  rule  constitutionally.  So,  he  dismissed  the  minis- 
try, supplanting  it  with  men  of  his  own  principles.  Im- 
mediately, there  was  a  popular  uproar,  and  a  portion  of  the 
army  took  sides  against  the  emperor.  That  settled  the  issue. 
On  April  7,  1831,  Pedro  voluntarily  abdicated  the  throne  in 
favor  of  his  infant  son. 

Going  to  Europe,  Pedro  fought  to  restore  his  daughter  to 
the  throne  of  Portugal,  of  which  she  had  been  dispossessed, 
succeeding  in  his  quest  in  1834,  and  dying  that  same  year. 
Looking  back  from  the  vantage-ground  of  a  later  time,  the 
Brazilians  think  well  of  him.  He  stands  for  the  winning  of 
independence  and  the  almost  equally  important  establish- 
ment of  the  empire.  And,  for  all  his  faults,  he  was  attractive. 
He  was  something  of  the  knight-errant  and  soldier  of  fortune, 
much  more,  perhaps,  than  he  was  an  emperor. 

As  the  reigns  of  kings  and  emperors  are  dated,  Pedro  II 

1  Most  famous  of  the  scandals  about  Pedro  I  was  his  affair  with  Domitilla 
de  Castro,  the  " Marchioness  of  Santos."  Pedro  built  a  house  for  her,  adjacent 
to  the  imperial  palace,  and  in  fact  conducted  a  considerable  share  of  the  govern- 
ment there,  under  the  influence  of  this  Brazilian  Madame  de  Pompadour. 
Ministerial  councils  were  held  at  her  home,  as  also  meetings  of  others  without 
high  official  position  in  a  so-called  "Eatchen  Cabinet,"  Domitilla  herself  was 
chief  among  them,  and  her  whim  not  infrequently  decided  the  composition  of 
the  highest  organs  of  the  state.  The  exceedingly  popular  empress,  Leopoldina, 
did  not  accept  the  situation  calmly.  Shortly  after  one  quarrel  with  Pedro  over 
the  marchioness,  Leopoldina  died,  in  1826,  and  many  were  inclined  to  hold 
Pedro  responsible  for  her  death,  indirectly  to  be  sure. 

Incidentally,  it  should  be  remembered  that  Leopoldina  had  a  most  prominent 
share  in  the  movement  for  independence  from  Portugal.  She  was  one  of  the 
strongest  moral  forces  in  the  background  of  Pedro's  decision  to  resist  the  de- 
crees of  the  Portuguese  Cortes.  Just  prior  to  his  famous  "  cry "  of  Ypiranga, 
Pedro  had  received  a  letter  from  Leopoldina  in  which  she  said,  with  reference 
to  the  political  situation:  "The  apple  is  ripe.  Harvest  it  now,  or  it  will  rot!" 
All  in  all,  Leopoldina  deserves  to  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  legion  of  women 
playing  outstandingly  important  parts  in  great  events,  though  removed  from 
the  spotlight.  That  helps  to  account  for  the  Brazilian  disapproval  of  Pedro's 
amours  in  other  quarters. 
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ruled  from  the  time  of  the  abdication  of  his  father,  in  1831, 
until  his  own  fall  from  power  in  1889,  a  period  of  nearly  sixty 
years.  In  fact,  however,  since  Pedro  was  not  quite  six  years 
old  when  he  became  titular  monarch,  there  was  a  regency 
until  1840.  It  proved  to  be  an  important  nine  years  in  the 
history  of  Brazil.  For  three  years,  there  was  a  regency  of 
three  persons,  but  afterward  of  only  one,  with  that  one 
elected,  indirectly,  by  the  people  of  the  country.  It  amounted 
to  a  virtual  Brazilian  republic,  and  many  looked  upon  it  as 
a  trial  of  that  system.  As  such,  it  turned  out  to  be  a  boon  for 
the  principle  of  empire,  because  this  was  an  era  of  internal 
disorder,  to  the  accompaniment  of  caudillism  and  civil  war. 
Brazil  seemed  to  be  in  a  worse  condition  than  she  had  been 
under  Pedro  I.  In  consequence,  the  forces  of  reaction 
against  a  republic  gained  more  and  more  favor.  The  two 
leading  parties,  the  Liberals  and  Conservatives  (both  of  them 
the  product  of  this  period),  joined  in  a  movement  to  declare 
Pedro  II  of  age,  although  he  had  just  celebrated  his  fifteenth 
birthday.  It  was  hoped  that  he  might  be  a  symbol  to  which 
all  factions  would  unite.  The  plan  was  given  official  sanction, 
and  on  July  23,  1840,  Pedro  II  began  the  active  years  of  his 
reign. 

Pedro  II  deserves  to  rank  as  one  of  the  outstanding  figures 
in  the  history  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  To  him,  more 
than  to  Pedro  I  or  to  anybody  else,  is  due  the  fact  that 
Brazil  remained  intact  in  all  her  immensity.  He  also  was 
primarily  responsible  for  the  development  of  sound  institu- 
tions in  the  country,  enabling  it  to  escape  much  of  the  dis- 
astrous experience  of  Spanish  America.  No  other  Brazilian 
even  remotely  approaches  him  in  the  value  of  his  contribu- 
tion to  the  nation. 

The  most  important  single  feature  of  the  reign  of  Dom 
Pedro  (as  he  is  usually  called)  was  the  long  peace  he  enabled 
Brazil  to  enjoy.  Beginning  his  active  rule  in  the  midst  of 
domestic  disturbance,  one  of  the  earliest  of  Ms  achievements 
was  the  establishment  of  order.  By  1845,  with  the  suppres- 
sion of  a  revolution  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul 1  which  had  been 

1  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  in  the  temperate  zone  at  the  extreme  southern  tip  of 
Brazil,  has  been  called  the  "South  Carolina"  of  the  great  South  American 
country,  because  of  its  penchant  for  heading  causes  as  against  the  general 
government. 
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going  on  for  ten  years,  the  country  was  able  to  embark  on 
an  era  of  nearly  half  a  century  of  freedom  from  civil  war.1 

There  were  two  notable  foreign  wars,  however.  In  1851, 
Brazil  joined  Urquiza  (caudillo  of  Entre  Bios  in  Argentina) 
and  his  allies  in  the  conflict  against  Rosas,  celebrated  Ar- 
gentinian dictator,  helping  materially  in  bringing  about  his 
fall.  A  more  noteworthy  event  in  military  annals  was  the 
war  with  Paraguay  of  1865  to  1870.  In  an  alliance  with 
Argentina  and  Uruguay,  Brazil  at  length  overwhelmed  the 
forces  of  L6pez,  celebrated  dictator  of  Paraguay.  Brazil 
supplied  most  of  the  allied  man-power.2 

One  of  the  most  important  events  in  the  domestic  history 
of  this  reign  was  the  abolition  of  slavery.  The  slave  trade 
was  abolished  as  early  as  1831,  but  the  law  did  not  begin 
to  be  enforced  strictly  until  1850.  A  law  of  1871  provided 
that  the  children  of  all  slaves  after  that  date  should  be 
free,  and  the  movement  culminated  with,  the  final  and  com- 
plete abolition  of  slavery  in  1888.  Dorn  Pedro  himself  had 
been  one  of  the  most  prominent  advocates  of  this  movement. 
To  the  credit  of  Brazil,  it  is  to  be  said  that  the  problem  was 
solved  without  a  resort  to  civil  war,  though  not  without 
friction;  indeed,  there  are  many  who  assert  that  it  was  this, 
more  than  anything  else,  which  cost  Dom  Pedro  Ms  throne, 
in  1889. 

Among  other  factors  of  the  reign,  worthy  of  at  least  brief 
mention,  were  many  things  which  come  under  the  head  of 
general  growth  and  development.  Both  then  and  since, 
white  immigration  was  a  prominent  item  in  the  social  history 
of  Brazil.  Italy,  Portugal,  Spain,  and  Germany,  in  that 
order,  have  led  all  other  countries  in  the  numbers  they  have 
supplied.  These  newcomers  have  not  even  yet  been,  com- 
pletely absorbed  into  the  Brazilian  people,  primarily  because 
they  went  to  scantily  inhabited  regions  and  were  therefore 
able  to  maintain  their  own  habits  and  customs.  That  was 
especially  true  of  the  Germans,3  Not  until  the  time  of  Dom 

1  There  were  some  minor  revolutionary  disturbances  after  this  date — for 
example,  in  Pernambuco  in  1848. 

2  The  story  of  these  two  wars  is  given,  more  particularly,  in  the  sections  on 
Argentina  and  Paraguay. 

3  In  the  twentieth  century,  there  was  also  a  noteworthy  Japanese  immigra- 
tion. 
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Pedro,  too,  did  coffee  culture  (in  which  Brazil  now  leads  the 
world)  become  a  dominant  feature  of  the  nation's  economic 
life.  In  this  reign,  also,  the  Amazon  River  was  opened  to 
world  commerce.  As  an  index  of  improvements  during  the 
entire  period,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  revenues  in 
1889  were  fourteen  times  greater  than  they  were  in  1831. 

Perhaps  the  most  attractive  side  of  the  reign  of  Pedro, 
however,  was  Pedro  himself.  The  last  member  of  a  European 
royal  family  to  occupy  an  American  throne  and  the  only 
white  sovereign  ever  born  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  Pedro 
was  a  fine  figure  of  a  man.  Well  over  six  feet  tall,  he  com- 
bined personal  dignity  and  reserve  with  a  simple,  demo- 
cratic charm  of  manner  and  habits.  Furthermore,  he  was 
well  trained,  being  far  superior  to  his  father  in  education 
and  intellectual  attainments.  Indeed,  his  amazing  versatility 
in  the  realm,  of  learning  has  perhaps  attracted  more  atten- 
tion than  any  other  phase  of  Pedro's  career.  He  was  a  re- 
markable linguist,  having  a  command  of  all  important 
European  languages,  some  oriental  tongues,  and  certain 
Indian  dialects.1  A  poet  of  some  talent,  he  also  had  at  least 
a  smattering  of  knowledge  in  many  and  various  fields.  He 
was  deeply  interested  in  education,  often  visiting  schools 
and  even  conducting  classes  himself.  Foreign  scholars  of 
distinction  were  encouraged  to  visit  him  in  Brazil,  and  many 
learned  societies  of  other  lands  were  glad  to  accord  him 
honors.  Furthermore,  Pedro  was  a  skilful  diplomat,  and  a 
benevolent,  well-meaning  ruler. 

Pedro  also  enjoyed  a  well-deserved  reputation  for  high 
character  and  domestic  virtue.  His  wife,  the  Princess  Teresa 
of  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  was  not  exactly  the  kind 
of  person  to  excite  enthusiasm  in  the  human  breast.  Married 
to  Pedro  by  proxy,  in  1843,  she  came  to  Brazil  in  a  warship. 
She  appears  to  have  been  a  faithful  spouse,  but  was  a  woman 
without  brains,  initiative,  or  ideas,  and  her  pictures  do  not 
flatter  her.  The  only  child  of  this  marriage,  Isabel,  who 
married  a  Frenchman,  the  Compte  D'Eu,  resembled  her 

1  As  a  diversion,  on  one  occasion  when  he  was  on  campaign  during  the  war 
with  Paraguay,  he  learned  Hebrew,  taking  a  special  tutor  with  him  for  that 
purpose.  Another  time,  some  Indians  from  the  far  interior  came  to  Rio  de 
Janeiro  with  a  grievance.  Pedro  himself  served  as  their  interpreter,  since  there 
was  nobody  else  in  the  capital  who  could  understand  them. 
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mother  more  than  Pedro.  Brazilian  estimates  of  Isabel  vary 
from  those  which  look  upon  her  as  a  saintly  martyr,  too 
good  for  her  time,  to  those  which  describe  her  as  a  pious 
busybody,  obnoxious  to  everyone. 

During  this  long  reign,  there  were  various  ministries  in 
power,  sometimes  Conservative,  sometimes  Liberal.  Pedro 
generally  worked  smoothly  with  whichever  group  happened 
to  be  in  authority.  As  Martin  puts  it, 

"From  one  point  of  view  the  Brazilian  empire  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  democracy  with  a  permanent  president.  President 
Mitre  of  Argentina  styled  it  the  'crowned  democracy  of  Amer- 
ica/ On  receiving  the  news  of  the  collapse  of  the  empire  Pres- 
ident Rojas  Paul  of  Venezuela  declared:  'The  only  republic 
which  existed  in  America  has  come  to  an  end:  the  empire  of 
Brazil/"1 

Nevertheless,  under  the  moderative  power  granted  to 
him  by  the  constitution  of  1824,  Pedro  had  an  active  share 
in  the  government.  Indeed,  one  of  the  greatest  causes  of  the 
eventual  dissatisfaction  of  Brazilians  with  imperial  rule  was 
the  slight  autonomy  of  the  provinces,  in  comparison  with 
the  authority  of  the  central  power.  Various  elements  that 
failed  to  obtain  the  full  measure  of  what  they  wanted,  too, 
got  into  the  habit  of  blaming  the  emperor.  They  even  dis- 
trusted him  when  they  did  receive  what  they  desired,  feeling 
that  he  was  merely  stealing  their  thunder.  That  was  true, 
for  example,  of  the  abolitionists,  when  Pedro  himself  has- 
tened the  freedom  of  the  slaves.  The  fazendeiros,  or  land- 
holders, normally  the  conservative  backbone  of  his  empire, 
were  furious  with  Mm  when  they  lost  their  slaves,  without 
receiving  compensation  for  them.  Over-zealous  patriots 
complained  of  Ms  employment  of  British  and  United  States 
engineers  in  building  railroads,  wMch  was  most  unreason- 
able, since  there  was  an  insufficiency  of  skill  in  Brazil  along 
those  lines.  The  church  disliked  Mm,  because  of  certain 
liberal  tendencies  of  Pedro  in  ecclesiastical  affairs.  And  the 
army,  with  an  inherent  propensity  for  mingling  in  politics, 
was  not  in  good  humor,  not  only  because  it  was  no  longer 
actively  employed,  but  also  because  of  his  refusal,  as  Martin 

1  Martin,  in  op.  tit.,  188-189. 
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says,  "to  grant  the  army  a  privileged  position  in  the  state." 
Furthermore,  there  was  a  rising  tide  of  republicanism. 

From  about  1870,  the  Liberals  began  to  evolve  toward 
favoring  a  republic.  Accusations  were  more  and  more  fre- 
quently made  that  Pedro  was  disregarding  the  constitution. 
He  himself  failed  to  read  the  signs  of  the  times,  as  he  grew 
older,  and  therefore  made  inadequate  provision  to  meet  an 
increasing  opposition  to  the  empire.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Pedro  had  never  been  really  popular.  The  Brazilians  re- 
spected him  for  his  character  and  attainments,  but  did  not 
idolize  him.  Nevertheless,  it  came  to  be  the  general  opinion 
that  Pedro  himself  should  be  allowed  to  live  out  his  term. 
In  1889,  however,  Pedro  announced  an  intention  to  abdi- 
cate the  throne  in  favor  of  his  daughter.  That  produced  a 
changed  situation. 

To  accept  Isabel,  meant  another  generation  of  empire,  or, 
at  any  rate,  less  chance  of  success  for  a  revolution.*  So^ 
preparations  were  made  by  the  disaffected  elements  for  a 
coup  d'etat.  In  particular,  the  military  men  with  a  grievance 
against  the  government  joined  with  the  republicans,  plan- 
ning the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy  "as  a  measure  of  urgent 
necessity  for  the  salvation  of  the  country  and  the  only 
possible  means  of  restoring  the  army."  At  the  head  of  the 
movement,  was  General  Deodoro  da  Fonseca,  one  of  the 
heroes  of  the  war  with  Paraguay.  On  November  15,  1889, 
the  army  rose  against  the  government.  Next  day,  Fonseca 
informed  Dom  Pedro  of  his  deposition,  and  ordered  him  to 
leave  the  country  within  twenty-four  hours.  In  a  dignified 
letter,  Dom  Pedro  accepted  the  situation,  and,  early  next 
morning,  he  and  his  family  took  ship  for  Europe.  Mean- 
while, the  republic  had  been  announced.  Without  a  civil 
war,  the  change  from  the  empire  had  been  accomplished. 
So  quickly  had  it  taken  place,  that  most  of  Brazil  did  not 
know  wjiat  had  happened  until  after  Dom  Pedro  was  gone. 

The  overthrow  of  the  monarchy  was  received  with  a 
strange  want  of  feeling  in  Brazil,  amounting  to  apathy. 
There  was  no  attempt  at  a  counter-revolution,  and  a  recall 
of  the  emperor  does  not  seem  to  have  been  considered.  As 
for  Pedro,  he  settled  down  near  Paris,  where  he  devoted 

1  Martin,  in  op.  dt.t  216. 
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himself  to  Ms  books  and  studies,  never  giving  vent  to  any 
expressions  of  bitterness  over  his  exile.  And  yet,  it  almost 
certainly  hastened  his  death,  which  came,  two  years  later, 
in  189  L  One  might  say,  indeed,  that  he  died  of  a  broken 
heart,  realizing  that  he" would  never  see  his  beloved  Brazil 
again.  To  sum.  up,  Pedro  had  fought  a  magnificent  battle 
in  attempting  to  perform  an  impossible  task,  to  save  Brazil 
from  the  misfortunes  which  beset  Spanish  America.  That 
he  lost  his  empire  in  the  end,  does  not  mean  that  he  failed. 
On  the  contrary,  he  had  an  astonishing  success.  He  kept 
the  peace  and  maintained  the  unity  of  Brazil,  long  enough 
at  least  to  dispel  some  of  the  evils  with  which,  otherwise,  the 
country  would  have  been  afflicted.  Thus  passed  a  truly 
great  man. 

The  earliest  years  of  the  republic  seemed  to  indicate  that 
Brazil  had  jumped  from  something  very  much  less  than 
the  frying-pan  into  the  fire.  Civil  war,  which  had  been 
avoided  in  overthrowing  Dom  Pedro,  soon  reared  its  head, 
as  different  factions  fought  one  another.  Still  other  civil 
wars  took  place  in  later  years.  And  yet,  the  situation  has 
never  retrograded  to  the  point  where  Brazil  has  sunk  back 
to  a  state  of  caudillism.  Only  one  revolution  since  1889 
has  been  successful,  and  the  institutions  of  the  country  have 
been  maintained  on  a  fairly  sound  level.  To  be  sure,  there 
have  been  defects,  notably  in  the  field  of  politics,  as  every- 
where in  Hispanic  America,  but  the  greatness  of  Dom  Pedro 
is  still  being  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  Brazilians  have  not 
strayed  impossibly  away  from  the  standards  he  set  up. 

There  were,  of  course,  various  liberal-republican  enact- 
ments, with  the  inauguration  of  the  new  government.  The 
most  noteworthy  was  the  constitution  for  the  republic, 
promulgated  on  February  24,  1891.  By  this  document, 
which  closely  resembled  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  Brazil  was  changed  from  a  centralized  but  liberal 
empire  to  a  federation  of  twenty  states  and  one  federal  dis- 
trict. The  states  had  a  large  degree  of  independence  in 
theory,  and  have  retained  a  vast  amount  in  fact,  if  only 
because  of  the  huge  size  of  the  country,  lack  of  communica- 
tions, and  the  strength  of  local  spirit.  Nevertheless,-  the 
constitution  has  worked  out  to  place  an  amount  of  power 
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In  the  hands  of  the  president,  as  the  representative  of  the 
political  machines  of  the  various  states,  far  greater  than 
that  which  Dom  Pedro  ever  enjoyed.  A  peculiarity  was  that 
the  national  government  might  levy  import  duties  but  not 
export  duties,  while  the  states  might  levy  export  duties  but 
not  import  duties. 

Brazil's  size  and  relative  lack  of  communications,  to- 
gether with  an  illiterate  electorate  and  the  virtual  absence 
of  organized  political  parties,  have  been  serious  problems 
with  which  the  government  of  the  republic  has  had  to  con- 
tend. It  has  turned  out,  very  largely,  that  the  states  have 
managed  the  national  government,  especially  the  great  states 
of  Sao  Paulo  and  Minas  Geraes.  Congress  has,  to  a  great 
extent,  been  made  up  of  the  agents  and  representatives  of 
the  political  machines  of  the  states,  and  its  members  have 
usually  formed  the  principal  element  in  the  nominating  body 
for  the  presidency.  Down  to  1930,  all  of  the  presidents  be- 
longed to  the  so-called  Republican  party,  which  met  with 
only  intermittent  opposition  and  was  itself  none  too  thor- 
oughly organized.  The  office-holding  groups  in  the  states 
were  "an  aristocracy  of  wealth  or  a  political  oligarchy/' 
and  there  was  very  little  democracy  in  fact,  with  elections 
being  managed  much  after  the  fashion  of  the  caudillos. 
Furthermore,  there  has  been  an  all  too  prominent  tendency 
of  the  military  to  intervene  in  the  politics  of  the  nation.  Yet, 
despite  these  shortcomings,  the  republic  has  never  gotten 
so  far  out  of  hand  as  to  cause  one  to  despair  of  its  future. 
Indeed,  quite  the  contrary. 

At  the  moment  of  its  inauguration,  the  republic  found 
itself  in  the  hands  of  the  military.  They  had  promoted  the 
revolution;  now,  they  made  every  effort  to  profit  from  it. 
General  Fonseca  became  provisional  president,  and  w^as 
formally  elected  (by  the  members  of  the  constitutional  con- 
vention) to  retain  that  post  until  the  end  of  the  term,  on 
November  15,  1894.  Congress,  however,  reflected  a  growing 
public  opposition  to  the  high-handed  methods  of  the  generals, 
and  was  antagonistic  to  him.  Thereupon,  Fonseca  tried  to 
play  the  caudillo.  He  dissolved  Congress,  on  November  3, 
1891,  and  assumed  dictatorial  powers.  There  were  various 
uprisings,  and  when  it  became  clear  that  the  navy  and  some 
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of  the  army  would  not  support  Mm,  Fonseca  resigned,  on 
November  23.  . 

This  brought  in  the  vice-president,  Florianp  Peixoto, 
another  general.  It  was  claimed  that  it  was  his  duty,  in 
accord  with  the  constitution;  to  call  a  special  election,  but 
this,  Peixoto  refused  to  do.  Almost  immediately,  there  were 
a  number  of  rebellions,  including  a  particularly  serious  one, 
breaking  out  in  July  1892,  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul;  this  state 
had  shown  itself  a  leading  exemplar  of  the  disturbed  times 
by  having  nineteen  governors  in  the  three  years  since  the 
establishment  of  the  republic.  Presently,  the  navy  joined 
the  revolt,  and  it  seemed  as  if  Peixoto  must  go  the  way  of 
Fonseca.  Not  so,  however.  Aided  by  a  piece  of  luck,  when 
the  commanders  of  foreign  fleets  in  the  harbor  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro  forbade  the  rebels  to  bombard  the  city,  Peixoto  was 
completely  successful.  But  not  without  a  serious  and  costly 
civil  war,  1892  to  1895.  Nevertheless,  he  did  not  interfere 
with  the  regular  elections  in  1894,  and  when  Prudente  de 
Moraes  Barros,  a  civilian,  was  elected,  he  allowed  him  to 
assume  the  presidency,  though  retaining  his  own  grip  on 
affairs  until  the  war  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  came  to  an  end, 
in  1895.  Thus,  Peixoto,  if  very  much  the  caudillo  in  his 
retention  of  power,  following  the  resignation  of  Fonseca, 
did  redeem  himself  by  his  conduct  toward  his  successor. 

Moraes  (1894-1898)  was  looked  upon  as  an  "  Abraham 
Lincoln"  of  Brazil,  primarily,  it  would  seem,  because  he  was 
not  only  able  and  honest,  but  also  a  civilian.  Brazil  had 
tired  of  military  men.  Although  his  administration  was  not 
noteworthy  for  positive  achievement,  he  did  set  a  fine  ex- 
ample, of  which  the  republic,  at  that  time,  stood  greatly  in 
need.  The  period  of  his  rule  attained  to  an  odd  sort  of  fame, 
however,  because  it  was  then  that  the  strange  Maciel  re- 
bellion of  1896-1897  took  place.  As  the  story  is  often  told, 
Antonio  Maciel  of  Bahia  killed  his  mother  and  Ms  wife, 
when  the  former,  masquerading  as  a  man,  appeared  to  be 
taking  liberties  with  the  latter.  The  incident  preyed  on  his 
mind,  as  well  it  might  have,  and  he  became  fanatically  re- 
ligious, eventually  turning  up  as  a  Catholic  revivalist  mis- 
sionary in  the  sertao,  or  backwoods,  of  the  state  of  Bahia. 
At  length,  he  and  his  followers  clashed  with  the  civil  author- 
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ities  of  the  neighborhood.  The  thing  developed  to  the  pro- 
portions of  a  war,  costing  hundreds  of  lives,  before  Consel- 
heiro  (the  Counsellor),  as  Maciel  is  usually  called,  could  be 
suppressed. 

The  next  president,  Manuel  Ferraz  de  Campos  Salles 
(1898-1902),  was  responsible  for  a  number  of  worth-while 
achievements.  The  finances  of  the  country  were  in  disorder, 
but  Campos  Salles  arranged  for  a  refunding  of  the  Brazilian 
debt  by  the  Rothschild  house  in  Europe,  thus  saving  the 
republic  from  bankruptcy.  He  was  successful,  too,  in  the 
handling  of  foreign  relations,  especially  in  the  adjustment 
of  boundaries  with  the  three  countries  controlling  the 
Guianas.  Some  of  the  settlements  of  these  and  other  bound- 
ary questions  came  in  other  administrations,  but  this  is  a 
convenient  place  to  mention  the  subject  as  a  whole. 

When  one  thinks  of  the  adjustment  of  Brazil's  boundaries, 
the  name  most  likely  to  occur  to  him  is  that  of  the  Baron  of 
Rio  Branco,  one  of  two  men  in  the  era  of  the  republic,  him- 
self and  Ruy  Barbosa,  who  were  perhaps  more  meritorious 
figures  than  any  of  the  presidents.  Brazil  has  been  generally 
successful  in  the  settlement  or  rectification  of  frontiers  with 
her  numerous  neighbors,  in  course  of  the  negotiation  of 
many  treaties  and  arbitral  awards.  One  of  the  most  notable 
acquisitions  of  territory  came  when  the  great  Acre  district 
was  obtained  from  Bolivia,  through  the  negotiations  of  Rio 
Branco,  for  approximately  ten  million  dollars.  Within  three 
years,  the  revenues  from  the  territory  had  equalled  the 
purchase-price.  This,  however,  is  only  the  leading  example 
of  many  such  Brazilian  successes,  a  number  of  which  were 
due  to  Rio  Branco. 

The  administrations  covering  the  years  1902  to  1910  may 
be  passed  over  quickly.  Francisco  de  Paula  Rodrigues  Alves 
(1902-1906)  is  called  by  Martin  "  perhaps  the  greatest  of 
the  civilian  presidents3'  of  the  country.  Among  his  achieve- 
ments was  the  transformation  and  beautification  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  and  none  would  deny  his  success  in  this  particular. 
Furthermore,  availing  himself  of  the  information  developed 
by  the  United  States  military  government  in  Cuba,1  he 
wiped  out  yellow  fever,  in  a  land  which  had  theretofore  been 

3  Cf.  supra,  185-186. 
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notorious  for  it.  Much  of  Rio  Branco's  work  came  during 
Ms  administration.  Affonso  Augusto  Moreira  Penna  (1906- 
1909)  did  not  live  to  complete  Ms  term,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Nile  Peganha  (1909-1910).  Under  the  latter,  were  held 
the  interesting  elections  of  1910,  wMch  may  serve  to  intro- 
duce the  man  whom  many  Brazilians  consider  to  have  been 
the  greatest  in  the  era  of  the  republic:  Ruy  Barbosa. 

Born  in  1849,  Barbosa  had  a  record  of  acMevement  under 
the  empire.  A  lawyer  rather  than  a  soldier,  he  was  prom- 
inent among  the  abolitionists.  He  was  the  author  of  the 
constitution  of  1891,  and  became  minister  of  finance  under 
Fonseca,  but  did  not  distinguish  himself  in  this  capacity. 
Indeed,  oratory  was  more  in  Ms  line  than  finance.  As 
Brazil's  representative  at  the  Hague  Convention  of  1907, 
though  weigMng  scarcely  a  hundred  pounds,  he  proved 
himself  a  giant  intellectually,  battling  on  behalf  of  the 
rights  of  small  nations.  If  he  was  never  president  of  Brazil, 
it  was  through  no  fault  of  his,  because,  for  a  time,  he  was 
the  "perpetual  candidate"  against  the  party  in  power,  but 
was  always  unsuccessful. 

Since  the  days  of  Peixoto,  the  republic  had  been  evolving 
peacefully  under  civilian  presidents,  but  not  without  certain 
familiar  evils  of  Hispanic  American  political  life.  In  particu- 
lar, presidents  were  in  the  habit  of  choosing  their  successors 
and  by  electoral  manipulations  imposing  them  upon  the 
country.  Moreira  Penna  had  also  selected  a  candidate,  but 
his  death  broke  down  the  discipline  of  the  Republican  party, 
of  wMch  he  had  been  the  leader,  and  plans  were  made  to 
name  another  candidate.  For  tMs  purpose,  the  Mtherto 
unused  device  of  a  convention,  appointed  by  Congress  (in 
wMch  the  party  had  a  majority),  was  employed,  and  the 
nomination  was  given  to  Hermes  da  Fonseca,  a  nephew  of 
Deodoro — and  another  general.  It  soon  became  evident 
that  the  somewhat  forgotten  military  men  were  intent  on 
recovering  their  lost  political  position,  through  Fonseca. 
That  stirred  up  the  opposition  to  a  determined  pitch.  In 
the  first  regular  nominating  convention  (after  the  United 
States  pattern)  in  Brazilian  history,  a  new  party  was  formed 
which  named  Ruy  Barbosa  as  its  candidate  for  the  presi- 
dency. As  such,  Barbosa  stumped  the  country,  being  the 
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only  candidate  up  to  that  time  in  the  republic  to  make  the 
swing  around  the  circuit.  He  attacked  control  of  the  gov- 
ernment by  the  political  clique  and  the  domination  of  the 
army,  denouncing  the  failure  of  the  representatives  of  the 
people  really  to  represent  them.  His  own  program,  which 
was  all  negative,  pointed  out  a  number  of  specific  evils 
which  he  aimed  to  eradicate,  such  as  presidential  selection 
of  successors,  executive  interference  with  judicial  decisions, 
the  vast  excess  of  government  jobs,  the  refusal  of  presidents 
to  enforce  laws  which  did  not  please  them,  and  the  too  great 
readiness  and  facility  with  which  martial  law  was  declared. 
Fonseca  defeated  Barbosa,  however,  although  the  partisans 
of  the  latter  charged  their  opponents  with  corruption  and 
the  employment  of  force  in  the  elections.  After  Fonseca 
was  inaugurated,  the  navy  went  out  in  revolution.  The 
movement  was  suppressed,  to  the  accompaniment  of  great 
severity.  Some  of  those  who  had  been  concerned  in  it  were 
taken  for  a  voyage,  and  then  shot  and  tossed  into  the  sea. 
The  administration  of  Fonseca  (1910-1914)  marked  a 
decline  from  those  since  Moraes  had  become  president,  in 
1894.  Wenceslau  Braz  Pereira  Gomes  was  the  next  presi- 
dent, 1914  to  1918.  Barbosa  had  at  first  intended  to  oppose 
him,  in  the  elections  of  1918,  but  gave  up  his  candidacy,  in 
the  interests  of  national  harmony,  when  the  financial  diffi- 
culties of  the  country  became  acute.  The  Braz  administra- 
tion almost  exactly  coincided  with  the  World  War.  Brazil 
was  pro-Ally  from  the  first,  took  the  same  position  as  the 
United  States  in  opposition  to  the  German  submarine  policy, 
and  was  the  only  South  American  country  to  declare  war 
on  Germany.  The  Brazilian  contribution  was,  mainly,  in 
the  sending  of  food  supplies  to  the  Allies,  but  there  were 
moments  of  excitement  in  Brazil,  as  it  was  feared  that  the 
German  populations  of  the  south  might  rise  against  the 
government.  Alarm  on  this  score  proved  to  be  groundless, 
as  matters  turned  out,  but  a  German  victory  "might  con- 
ceivably have  spelled  for  Brazil  the  loss  of  one  or  more  of  her 
southern  states/7  1  Rodrigues  Alves  (1918-1919)  next  be- 
came president,  for  a  second  time,  but  soon  died,  and  Epi- 
tacio  Pessoa  (1919-1922)  had  to  defeat  Ruy  Barbosa  to  win 

1  Martin,  in  op.  cit.,  256. 
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the  presidency.  This  was  the  last  time  the  latter  ran  for  the 
office,  and  in  1923  he  died. 

The  administration  of  Pessoa  was  marked,  for  a  brief 
period,  by  an  era  of  abnormal  prosperity,  when  enormous 
sums  were  borrowed  in  the  United  States,  but  it  was  followed 
by  a  financial  depression.  It  was  also  a  period  of  bitter 
political  conflict,  with  one  revolutionary  flare-up,  in  1920. 
Arthur  da  Silva  Bernardes,  the  official  candidate,  won  the 
election  of  1922  against  former  president  Peganha,  where- 
upon the  latter  joined  with  Hermes  da  Fonseca  in  a  military 
coup  d'etat  against  the  government.  After  some  fighting,  the 
revolution  proved  a  failure,  however.  The  whole  affair  was 
symptomatic  of  what  was  to  happen  later  in  Brazilian  politi- 
cal life.  The  evils  of  politics  were  too  prominently  in  the  fore- 
ground in  these  years,  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  interven- 
tion of  the  military  and  serious  civil  wars. 

The  same  elements  which  had  promoted  the  conflict  of 
1922  were  responsible  for  a  still  more  dangerous  revolution 
in  1924.  This  time,  they  attempted  to  hitch  their  grievance 
to  that  of  the  state  of  Sao  Paulo,  sometimes  known  as  the 
"milch  cow"  of  Brazil.  Sao  Paulo,  centre  of  the  coffee  in- 
dustry, is  but  one  of  the  twenty  states  of  Brazil,  but  fur- 
nishes a  third  or  more  of  the  national  revenues.  It  often 
feels,  therefore,  that  its  contributions  to  the  national  gov- 
ernment are  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  benefits  it  receives; 
in  particular,  it  believes  that  Sao  Paulo  men  should  more 
frequently  control  the  presidency  than  falls  to  their  lot,  and 
it  was  especially  opposed  to  Bernardes,  who  was  a  lawyer 
from  Matto  Grosso.  Yet,  it  was  the  military,  still  under  the 
leadership  of  Hermes  da  Fonseca,  who  promoted  the  revolt, 
after  which  most  of  the  people  of  Sao  Paulo  hung  back. 
There  was  a  desperate  campaign  around  the  city  of  Sao 
Paulo,  however,  in  which  several  thousand  were  killed,  but 
the  forces  of  the  government  prevailed. 

Washington  Luis  Pereira  de  Souza  was  the  next  president, 
1926  to  1930.  A  Sao  Paulo  man,  he  violated  the  unwritten 
custom  of  the  republic  in  selecting  another  Sao  Paulo  man, 
Julio  Prestes,  as  Ms  successor  for  the  presidency.  It  had 
been  the  practice  to  alternate  the  presidency  between  Sao 
Paulo  and  Minas  Geraes,  which  two  states  had  thus  far 
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given  the  country  all  but  two  of  its  chief  executives,  it 
goes  without  saying  that  Prestes  was  elected,  whereupon 
Getulio  Vargas  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  the  defeated  candi- 
date, headed  a  revolution,  in  September  1930.  It  seemed 
likely  to  be  just  another  failure,  like  all  its  predecessors  in 
the  history  of  the  republic,  but  a  military  coup  d'etat  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro  came  at  the  right  moment  to  overthrow  the 
government.  So  Vargas  became  provisional  president. 

The  Vargas  government  was,  for  some  time,  nothing  less 
than  a  dictatorship,  with  wide  powers  being  enjoyed  bv 
military  men.  Sao  Paulo,  which  had  lost  the  presidency  it 
had  won  in  the  elections  and  which  was  suffering  greatlv 
from  the  world  depression,  was  especially  aggrieved,  and? 
in  1932,  rebelled  against  the  government.  But  Vargas  won, 
though  only  after  another  serious  war,  in  which  the  largest 
armies  in  South  American  history  opposed  each  other.  An- 
other revolution,  of  1935,  was  also  unsuccessful.  Meanwhile, 
the  Vargas  regime  inaugurated  numerous  reforms,  the  most 
notable  of  which  was  the  enactment  of  the  constitution  of 
1934.  In  the  main,  the  principles  of  the  constitution  of  1891 
were  reaffirmed,  but  in  greater  detail  and  along  lines  to 
meet  specific  abuses  that  had  grown  up.  An  "  exaggerated 
nationalism"  is  one  of  several  defects  of  this  instrument. 
The  convention  also  elected  Vargas  president,  thus  bringing 
the  long  dictatorship  to  an  end.  On  July  20,  1934,  he  was 
inaugurated. 

Recent  trends  in  Brazilian  life  bespeak  far  from  an  ideal 
situation,  especially  politically,  but  there  has  been  no  head- 
long plunge  to  the  depths  of  caudillism,  although  the  shadow 
of  this  institution  sometimes  darkens  the  scene.  On  the 
whole,  however,  the  country  has  moved  ahead,  and  has  the 
elements  within  itself  for  a  great  career  in  the  future. 


ARGENTINA 

ARGENTINA  l  is  usually  regarded,  all  things  considered,  as 
the  leading  country  of  Hispanic  America.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible, however,  to  deal  wholly  in  superlatives  in  writing  of 
Argentina,  any  more  than  it  would  be  of  any  country  in  the 
world.  To  be  sure,  a  history  of  this  great  South  American 
republic  in  terms  of  positive  achievement  would  be  an 
amazingly  favorable  chronicle,  but  not  more  amazing,  per- 
haps, than  a  similar  history  which  stressed  Argentinian 
defects.  Even  so,  striking  a  balance  between  the  evil  and 
the  good,  the  sum  total  of  Argentina's  advance  since  inde- 
pendence is  nothing  less  than  remarkable.  With  an  area  of 
1,153,119  square  miles  and  a  population  of  11,644,000,  it  is 
outranked  in  size  by  Brazil  and  in  number  of  inhabitants  by 
Brazil  and  Mexico,  but  is  believed  to  be  sounder  in  institu- 
tions than  any  Hispanic  American  republic,  with  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  Chile.  As  Rippy  expresses  it : 

"The  area,  climate,  and  natural  resources  of  the  Argentine 
nation  possibly  justify  the  expectation  that  it  will  eventually 
become  one  of  the  world's  first-rate  powers.  It  possesses  .  .  . 
an  area  more  than  three  times  as  large  as  both  France  and 
Germany  and  somewhat  larger  than  that  portion  of  the  United 
States  which  lies  east  of  the  Mississippi  River.77  2 

Buenos  Aires,  with  a  population  of  2,031,000,  is  the  largest 
city  in  the  world  south  of  the  equator  and  the  second  largest 
(after  Paris)  Latin  city  in  the  world.  Not  only  Buenos  Aires, 
but  also  the  country  as  a  whole,  has  had  a  phenomenal 
growth,  especially  since  about  1870.  Millions  of  immigrants, 
mostly  Italians  and  Spaniards  but  from  other  nations  as 
well,  have  entered  Argentina,  and  have  joined  with  foreign 
capitalists  and  native  landholders  to  create  an  astonishingly 
"expanded  wealth.  Argentinian  experience  is  also  of  value 
as  a  basis  for  prediction  as  to  what  other  Hispanic  American 

1  "Argentina"  is  from  a  Latin  form  for  Plata.   The  name  was  first  officially 
applied  in  the  constitution  of  1826,  and  again,  and  definitively  adopted,  in  1860. 

2  Hippy,  in  Wilgus,  Argentina,  Brazil  and  Chile  since  independence,  40. 
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peoples  may  eventually  be  capable  of  achieving.  A  further 
factor  of  interest  is  the  Argentinian  ambition  for  leadership 
in  Hispanic  America,  with  even  occasional  suggestions  of 
Pan-Iberianist  writers  that  Argentina  may  head  a  league 
in  rivalry  with  the  United  States  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
as  a  whole.  A  certain  tendency  of  Argentina  to  disagree  with 
the  United  States  should  make  this  southern  republic  of 
more  than  usual  interest  to  students  of  the  latter,  to  under- 
stand these  Argentinian  manifestations  of  opposition  and  to 
see  what  they  may  portend.1 

As  has  been  the  case  with  the  United  States,  a  vast  pro- 
portion of  Argentinian  land  is  available  for  human  occupancy 
—about  eighty-two  per  cent,  according  to  some  estimates. 
In  terms  of  Great  Britain  (England  and  Scotland  only), 
there  is  the  province  of  Entre  Rios,  which  is  about  the  same 
size,  but  with  nearly  all  of  its  wonderfully  fertile  soil  adapt- 
able to  cultivation.  The  great  central  plains,  or  pampas, 
equal  to  about  four  and  a  half  more  Great  Britains,  are  good 
grain  country,  though  needing  irrigation  (which  is  gradually 
being  supplied)  to  bring  out  their  possibilities  to  the  full.  In 
Patagonia,  in  valleys  between  the  spurs  of  the  Andes, 
and  in  the  north,  there  are  some  eight  more  Great  Brit- 
ains of  good  grazing  land.  All  in  all,  slightly  more  than 
fourteen  Great  Britains  could  rest  comfortably  within  the 
entire  area  of  Argentina.  The  climate  ranges  from  that  of 
the  tropics  in  the  north  to  the  frigid  Antarctic  in  the  south, 
but  most  of  the  country  is  in  the  temperate  zone.  Quite 
apart  from  the  great  Plata  River  system  in  one  section  of 
the  country,  transportation  problems  are  comparatively 
simple,  as  there  are  few  natural  obstacles  to  overcome,  -until 
one  reaches  the  Andes  in  the  extreme  west.  Scarcity  of 
mineral  wealth  is  a  handicap  to  industrial  development, 
however,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  Argentina  should  not 
eventually  have  a  population  many  times  greater  than  what 
it  now  possesses.  This  country,  indeed,  is  one  of  the  most 

1  The  subject  of  "diplomatic  relations  cannot  be  taken  up  in  this  brief  account. 
Few  of  the  issues  over  which  Argentina  and  the  United  States  have  disagreed 
have  been  of  any  great  importance  in  themselves,  but  there  has  been  a  note- 
worthy  habit  of  Argentinians,  officials  and  private  citizens  alike,  to  question 
the  motives  of  the  northern  republic.  This  seems  to  the  writer  to  spring  less 
from  fear  of  "North  American  imperialism,"  which  could  hardly  be  much  of 
a  danger  to  distant  Argentina,  than  from  Argentinian  ambition. 
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promising  lands  in  the  world,  of  those  which  are  still  open 
in  great  part  for  occupancy  by  white  peoples. 

In  colonial  times,  what  is  now  Argentina  was  settled  by 
the  Spaniards,  and  the  comparatively  few  Indians  were 
killed  off,  driven  to  outlying  sections,  or  assimilated,  leav- 
ing the  country  free  to  develop,  in  the  main,  as  a  white  re- 
gion. With  the  establishment  of  the  viceroyalty  of  the  Plata, 
in  1776,  embracing  Argentina,  Uruguay,  Paraguay,  and  Bo- 
livia, a  traditional  connection  of  these  regions  was  stamped 
with  an  official  recognition  which  has  affected  the  interna- 
tional relationships  of  the  now  separate  four  countries  ever 
since,  though  less  pronouncedly  in  the  case  of  Bolivia.  Uru- 
guay and  Paraguay,  however,  have  continued  to  be  looked 
upon  by  the  Argentinians  as  within  their  sphere  of  influence. 
Nevertheless,  the  spirit  of  localism  has  always  been  a  stronger 
force  and  a  greater  problem  than  the  ideal  of  greater  Argen- 
tina, with  an  especial  vigor  in  the  early  years  of  the  republic. 
Something  of  this  story  has  already  been  told  for  the  years 
1810  to  1820.1  By  1820,  Argentina  seemed  to  be  little  more 
than  a  chaos  of  caudillos.  One  of  the  principal  factors  in 
the  history  of  Argentina,  since  that  time,  has  been  the  evo- 
lution from  the  multiple  authorities  of  1820  to  the  fairly 
unified  nation  of  the  twentieth  century.  In  the  background 
of  the  change  which  has  been  wrought,  were  at  least  the  fol- 
lowing four  contributing  influences :  the  tendency  of  Buenos 
Aires  and  the  immediate  region  of  the  Plata  River  system 
to  assume  economic,  social,  and  intellectual  as  well  as  politi- 
cal leadership,  by  w^hat  may  be  called  a  natural  geographic 
law;  the  emergence  of  a  great  caudillo  in  the  person  of  Rosas, 
who  nearly  dominated  the  entire  country;  the  achievements 
of  important  nationalistic  figures,  such  as  Mitre  and  Roca, 
in  bringing  about  unity;  the  all-round  development  of  Ar- 
gentina in  the  later  nineteenth  century,  in  productivity, 
communications,  and  population,  subduing  (though  not 
altogether  banishing)  the  disturbing  local  elements. 

By  1820,  the  provincial  caudillos  were  the  sole  authority 

of  any  account  in  Argentina.    They  based  their  power  on 

twro  factors,  one  of  which  had  long  been  prominent,  while 

the  other  was  only  beginning  to  make  itself  felt.    The  rnu- 

1  Supra,  chapters  III  to  V. 
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iiicipalities  had  in  the  past  given  both  their  name  and  their 
rule  to  the  rural  districts,  and  they  associated  themselves 
with  the  caudillos  of  the  L6pez-Bustos-Ramfrez  variety. 
These  men  and  their  contemporaries,  however,  had  already 
found  an  even  more  vital  element  in  their  forces  in  the  gau- 
chos  of  the  plains.  Artigas  and  Giiemes  had  been  the  first 
to  prove  that  they  made  good  soldiers,  and  they  and  their 
imitators  rode  into  the  cities  and  dominated  them.  The 
gaucho,  indeed,  was  such  an  important  and  picturesque  ele- 
ment in  the  situation  that  he  deserves  at  least  a  moment  of 
attention. 

As  Madaline  Nichols  has  said:  "When  the  Spaniard 
mounted  his  Spanish  horse  and  began  to  chase  the  Spanish 
cow  over  the  American  plains,  a  very  important  class  of 
American  society  had  its  beginning/ '  1  In  Spanish  North 
America  the  vaquero,  or  cowboy,  grandfather  of  the  wielders 
of  the  lariat  in  the  American  "Wild  West/7  did  not  vary  so 
greatly  from  the  original  Spanish  type,  but  in  South  America 
veritable  new  races  were  created.  There  were  the  Chilean 
guaso,  the  llanero  of  Colombia  and  Venezuela,  and  the  Bra- 
zilian gauderio.  The  gaucho  of  the  Plata  region  topped  them 
all,  however,  in  distinctive  character  and  the  range  of  his 
achievements.  Between  1750  and  1775  he  had  evolved  from 
a  simple  vaquero  to  become  a  gaucho. 

The  new  gaucho  type  was  generally  of  mixed  Indian  and 
Spanish  blood,  a  wandering,  disinherited,  despised  member 
of  society.  Even  the  very  name  gaucho  may  have  been 
derived  from  an  Indian  word  meaning  illegitimate,  forsaken, 
vagabond.  As  Miss  Nichols  describes  him: 

"The  gaucho  began  life,  then,  as  a  mestizo  hunter  for  hides, 
But  eventually  hides  became  hard  to  find.  In  a  very  literal 
sense,  the  cow  had  been  the  foundation  of  Argentinian  society. 
Steak,  served  with  the  Paraguayan  tea  called  mate,  was  almost 
the  exclusive  food  of  Argentinian  rural  society.  Bones  and 
fat  were  used  as  fuel  for  fires.  Ropes  and  cords  and  Jassos  were 
made  from  strips  of  leather.  Boats  were  made  of  hide,  as  were 
such  other  items  as  Indian  tents,  the  curtained  doors  of  ranches, 

1  From  an  as  yet  unpublished  paper  on  the  gaucho,  by  the  leading  authority 
in  the  United  States  on  gaucho  and  similar  types  of  society  in  Hispanic  America. 
The  material  that  follows  is  also  from  this  paper,  in  the  main .  Cf .  supra,  1 12,  n.  1 . 
Among  various  articles  of  Miss  Nichols  on  this  subject  is  the  following:  "The 
gaucho,"  in  Pacific  historical  review,  V,  no.  1  (Mar.,  1936),  61-70. 
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buckets  used  for  drawing  water  or  for  carrying  ore  in  mines  .  .  . 
Gleaming  cattle  skulls  served  as  chairs.  Cart  wheels  were  bound 
with  hide  which,  drying,  tightened  to  provide  the  extra  strength 
needed  in  long  cross-country  hauls.  Besides  their  manifold 
local  uses,  hides  were  the  chief  export.  They  were  exchanged 
for  all  the  other  things  for  which  the  land  had  need.  When  the 
pampas  Indian  tried  to  still  his  almost  unquenchable  thirst  for 
strong  drink — and,  by  the  way,  he  mixed  it  with  mare's  blood 
or  gunpowder  to  make  it  more  potent — he  stole  Spanish  cattle 
and  used  the  hides  as  the  coin  with  which  to  make  his  purchase.77 

It  was  the  gaucho  intensity  in  the  search  for  hides  that  caused 
the  once  almost  limitless  wild  horses  and  cows  to  disappear, 
in  great  measure,  from  the  plains.  That  placed  the  gaucho 
in  a  serious  predicament.  Fortunately  for  him,  it  was  just 
at  this  time  that  the  wars  of  independence  began,  and  the 
once  scorned  gaucho  became  the  soldier  in  the  campaigns 
against  the  Spaniards,  defending  constituted  society  and 
rising  correspondingly  in  its  esteem. 

In  the  long  era  of  the  struggles  between  unitarist  and 
federalist,  the  gaucho  "came  into  his  barbaric  own."  He 
fought  on  both  sides  of  the  conflict,  aiding  gaucho  leaders  to 
set  themselves  up  as  caudillos,  ranging  in  power  from  the 
petty  local  tyrants  to  authorities  over  the  nation,  such  as 
Rosas  and  the  man  who  overthrew  him,  Urquiza,  both  of 
them  gaucho  chiefs.  In  intervals  of  peace,  the  gaucho  was 
again  a  hunter  of  cattle,  but  primarily  for  the  thrill  of  the 
occupation,  in  its  hunting  skills  and  its  competitions  with 
other  gauchos  as  well  as  beasts.  After  1853,  however,  the 
usefulness  of  the  gaucho  to  society  began  to  pass  away. 
There  were  moments  when  he  was  employed  on  the  Indian 
frontiers  in  the  south,  as  in  the  campaigns  of  General  Roca, 
but,  presently,  even  that  prop  for  the  gaucho  ceased  to  func- 
tion. Then  the  gaucho7  in  his  resistance  to  the  new  society, 
became  an  outlaw,  or  else  he  merged  with  the  peons  or 
others  in  the  lower  ranks  of  the  masses.  In  his  hundred-year 
history,  from  about  1775  to  around  1875,  he  had  risen  from 
an  outcast  to  a  position  of  respectability,  only  to  return  once 
more  to  the  level  of  the  outcast.  He  had  contributed,  how- 
ever, to  the  independence  of  the  Plata,  had  been  a  princi- 
pal element  in  the  struggles  of  unitarism  and  federalism,  had 
advanced  the  frontier  against  the  Indian,  had  assisted  (un- 
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consciously,  to  be  sure)  In  the  development  of  the  Argentin- 
ian economic  pattern,  and  had  provided  a  theme  for  litera- 
ture which  has  been  one  of  the  richest  in  the  field  of  Argen- 
tinian letters.1 

The  gaucho  in  the  Plata,  then,  was  in  the  background  of 
the  emergence  of  the  caudillos,  of  whom  Artigas  of  Uruguay 
(from  about  1812)  was  the  first  independent  and  thorough- 
going example.  With  him,  was  inaugurated  an  age  of  caudil- 
lism  which  was  to  last  in  Argentinian  history  at  least  until 
1862,  with  vestiges  apparent  even  after  that  date.  The  chief 
issues,  ostensibly,  were  the  struggle  of  the  outlying  provinces 
with  the  great  province  of  Buenos  Aires  and  the  battle  be- 
tween the  principles  of  federalism  and  unitarism,  or  of  local 
government  and  strong  union.  Really,  it  might  better  be 
called  a  conflict  of  military  caudillism  and  civil  authority, 
with  numerous  minor  complexities.  Down  to  1818,  a  national 
government  existed  under  the  hegemony  of  the  province  of 
Buenos  Aires.  Thenceforth,  for  several  years,  the  local  cau- 
dillos were  in  almost  complete  control,  until  the  emergence 
of  Bernardino  Eivadavia,  in  1821. 

Rivadavia,  who  had  been  a  prominent  diplomat  of  the 
United  Provinces  in  Europe  during  earlier  years  of  the  war 
with  Spain,  became  a  member  of  the  cabinet  of  Gover- 
nor Martin  Rodriguez  of  Buenos  Aires  in  1821.  From  then 
until  1827,  he  was  the  principal  figure  in  the  history  of  the 
country,  though  rarely  technically  "in  power."  A  Buenos 
Aires  unitarist,  he  had  to  contend  with  the  rising  tide  of 
federalism,  a  doctrine  which  had  already  begun  to  win 
converts  in  Buenos  Aires  itself,  as  the  propertied  classes 
demanded  some  sort  of  federal  union  with  the  provinces. 

1  There  Is  an  amazing  wealth  of  material  on  the  gaucho,  both  in  contemporary 
documents  and  in  works  of  creative  imagination.  Among  striking  traits  of 
gaucho  character,  apart  from  courage  and  ultra-'1  he-manliness,"  were  his 
cruelty,  love  of  individual  combat,  and  poetic  skill.  Stories  are  told,  for  exam- 
ple, of  the  unnecessarily  cruel  methods  of  slaughtering  a  cow,  which  was  u  grand 
sport"  for  him.  In  combats  with  other  gauehoSj  he  sought  to  mark  his  man, 
rather  than  kill  him,  so  that  his  adversary  might,  thereafter,  be  a  living  evi- 
dence of  his  own  prowess  with  the  knife.  The  gauchos  appear  to  have  been 
equally  fond  of  manifesting  their  competitive  instincts  in  their  payadas,  or 
duels  in  improvised  verse.  This  is  best  expressed  in  the  literary  theme  of  Santos 
Vega,  "whom  only  the  Devil  could  defeat."  Martin  Fierro  and  Juan  Moreira 
are  other  literary  concepts  which,  along  with  Santos  Vega,  have  contributed 
hundreds  of  books  to  Argentinian  literature,  to  say  nothing  of  numerous  arti- 
cles, poems,  newspapers,  magazines,  works  of  art,  operas,  and  clubs. 
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To  this  wish,  Rivadavia  and  his  group  refused  to  accede, 
meanwhile  enacting  reforms  for  the  province  of  Buenos 
4ires  which  they  hoped  might  eventually  be  extended  to 
the  nation.  Bivadavia  reestablished  the  credit  of  Buenos 
Aires  by  paying  interest  on  the  foreign  debt  in  gold.  Hospi- 
tals asylums,  a  bant,  and  a  university 1  were  founded. 
Ecclesiastical,  military,  landed,  legal,  and  educational  re- 
forms followed,  one  after  another— in  fact  the  whole  liberal 
program,  for  Bivadavia  was  a  great  constructive  statesman, 
the  earliest  in  the  history  of  the  republic. 

Rivadavia's  successes  won  prestige  for  the  government  he 
represented,  and  made  it  possible  for  a  new  national  con- 
gress to  be  called,  in  December  1824,  meeting  in  Buenos 
Aires.  The  Bivadavia  unitarists  got  control,  and  extended 
some  "of  their  reforms  to  the  entire  country,  even  going  so 
far  as  to  detach  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires  from  the  province, 
to  serve  as  a  national  capital,  and  to  elect  Bivadavia,  in  1826, 
as  president  of  the  confederation.  With  the  announcement  of 
the  constitution  of  1826,  a  unitarist  document,  Rivadavia 
at  least  got  Argentina  on  paper  before  the  world  as  a  coun- 
try with  a  national  government.  Nevertheless,  there  was 
not  much  unity  in  fact  in  Argentina,  or  even  in  the  province 
of  Buenos  Aires.  Most  of  the  cabildos  and  caudillos  refused 
to  recognize  Rivadavia,  and  Buenos  Aires  would  not  consent 
to  the  loss  of  its  greatest  city.  Meanwhile,  war  had  broken 
out  with  Brazil,  in  1825,  over  the  possession  of  Uruguay,2 
and,  despite  the  success  of  Argentinian  arms  in  the  conflict, 
the  government  was  unable  to  follow  up  its  victories,  owing 
to  federalist  uprisings  in  the  provinces  and  its  own  financial 
difficulties.  For  these  reasons,  the  Rivadavia  envoy  was 
obliged  to  agree  to  a  peace,  in  1827,  whereby  Brazil  was  to 
retain  Uruguay.  There  was  a  storm  of  protest,  and  the 
treaty  was  withdrawn,  but  Rivadavia,  feeling  that  the  situa- 
tion was  hopeless,  resigned  in  1827.  Uruguay  became  inde- 
pendent in  1828,  however,  through  the  intervention  of 
England. 

The  next  two  years  were  another  bloody  chaos  in  Argen- 
tinian affairs.     The  federalist  governor  of  Buenos  Aires, 

1  The  University  of  Buenos  Aires,  established  in  1821. 

2  Of.  supra,  305. 
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Dorrego,  was  overthrown  by  the  unitarist  General  Juan 
Lavalle,  who  caused  the  former  to  be  shot  without  a  trial, 
on  his  own  personal  order,  an  incident  typical  of  the  times. 
Thus  was  inaugurated  a  fratricidal  civil  war*  The  great 
figure  of  the  conflict  proved  to  be  Juan  Manuel  de  Rosas,  con- 
servative and  reactionary,  but  a  federalist  leader  of  a  band 
of  hard-riding,  half-savage  gauchos  from  the  southern  part 
of  Buenos  Aires  province.  By  1829,  he  had  established  him- 
self as  governor. 

It  is  difficult  to  obtain  an  unbiased  statement  from  an 
Argentinian  about  Rosas,  the  most  hated  man  in  the  history 
of  the  republic.  Born  in  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires  of  a  wealthy 
family,  he  lived,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  cattle  country, 
obtaining  very  little  schooling,  but  developing  a  fair  amount 
of  information  and,  in  particular,  becoming  the  virtual  king 
and  idol  of  the  gauchos,  whom  he  himself  resembled  in  his 
habits.  He  was  a  salt-meat  monopolist  on  a  considerable 
scale,  and  it  was  natural  that  he  should  join  with  the  con- 
servative forces  of  the  landowners  and  churchmen  against 
Rivadavia  and  the  reformers,  whose  measures  they  deemed 
injurious  to  their  interests.  In  like  manner,  these  same  con- 
servative elements  went  over  to  the  federalist  cause,  to  keep 
the  reforms  from  spreading  over  all  the  provinces,  in  the 
hope  of  eventually  defeating  them.  Rosas  was  governor  of 
Buenos  Aires,  following  the  military  successes  of  the  federal- 
ists, from  1829  to  1832.  Keeping  in  close  touch  with  events 
over  the  next  three  years,  he  became  governor  again,  in 
1835.  From  this  time  until  his  fall,  in  1852,  he  ruled  the 
province,  and  also  extended  his  power  over  most  of  Ar- 
gentina. 

Rosas  is  most  widely  known  for  his  exemplification  of  the 
violent  caudillo.  Assisted  by  the  Mazorca,1  his  sworn  band  of 
assassins,  he  developed  an  elaborate  system  of  espionage, 
executing  thousands  of  his  enemies;  indeed,  some  were 
poisoned  and  hundreds  had  their  throats  cut,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  much  greater  number  who  were  shot  or  run  through 
with  the  sword.  His  chief  motives  appear  to  have  been,  at 
first,  the  narrow  interests  of  his  class,  and,  later,  the  satisfac- 

1  It  is  said  that  the  name  Mazorca,  which  means  "an  ear  of  corn/y  was  applied 
to  indicate  the  cohesion  of  its  members. 
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tlon  of  Ms  own  inordinate  love  of  power  and  the  retention  of 
the  position  he  had  won. 

Nevertheless,  whether  he  aimed  to  do  so  or  not,  and  even 
if  in  an  altogether  negative  way,  he  accomplished  a  great 
deal  toward  bringing  about  the  unification  of  Argentina. 
Through  good  luck  and  his  own  skill  and  craftiness,  he  over- 
came the  lesser  caudillos.  His  methods  were  unmoral,  to 
say  the  least,  and  he  well  earned  the  term  that  has  been 
applied  to  him  of  the  "Machiavelli  of  the  pampas/'  While 
shouting  "federalism/'  he  dissembled  aims  which  were  uni- 
tarist.  He  divided  the  lesser  caudillos,  stimulating  hatreds. 
"When  one  cf  his  own  disciples  became  too  strong,  he  leaned 
toward  an  opponent.  He  exposed  his  ally,  the  famous  and 
powerful  Facundo  Quiroga,  to  the  Reinafe  brothers,  and 
when  they  assassinated  Quiroga  it  gave  Rosas  an  excuse  to 
put  them"  to  death.  He  protected  business  men,  but  knew 
how  to  use  the  masses  to  keep  the  classes  in  a  safe  place. 
A  master  of  psychology,  he  employed  sounding  phrases  to 
impress  the  crowd.  On  one  occasion,  he  wrote  to  a  subordi- 
nate always  to  refer  to  the  unitarists  as  "savage."  "Repeat 
the  word  'savage/' ''  he  said.  "Repeat  it  to  satiety,  to  bore- 
dom, to  exhaustion."  He  organized  processions,  sometimes 
with  his  own  figure  represented  in  religious  scenes,  and  also 
played  on  men's  minds  through  the  medium  of  insignia. 
People  had  to  wear  something  red  and  raise  a  red  flag  over 
their  home  or  paint  a  red  strip  around  it,  to  show  that  they 
were  federalists.  He  allied  himself  with  important  men, 
with  wealth  and  the  church,  though  oppressing  the  latter 
eventually,  and  he  knew  how  to  make  the  appeal  of  pa- 
triotism. With  the  narrow  provincialism  of  the  gaucho,  he 
felt  an  instinctive  hatred  of  the  foreigner,  and,  during  many 
years  of  Ms  rule,  sustained  quarrels  with  France  and  Great 
Britain.  When  these  two  countries  proved  to  be  too  strong 
for  him,  he  was  able,  nevertheless,  to  make  a  face-saving 
treaty.  If  all  other  devices  failed,  none  better  than  he  knew 
how  to  use  the  terror. 

And  yet,  though  he  may  have  done  nothing  constructively 
for  Argentinian  union,  he  paved  the  way  for  it  in  the  future. 
He  reduced  the  gauchos  from  a  hard-fighting  soldiery,  tearing 
the  nation  to  pieces,  to  a  state  little  better  than  peonage. 
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And  while  he  himself  was  a  great  caudiilo,  he  took  long  steps 
in  the  direction  of  stamping  out  the  institution  as  a  whole. 
When  the  nation  replaced  his  rule  with  the  constitution  of 
1853,  it  had  come  a  long  way  from  the  caudillism  of  the 
J20s.  As  RIppy  has  expressed  it:  " Rosas  and  the  reaction- 
aries were  not  primarily  interested  in  nation  building/'  but 
"  Rosas  incidentally  made  a  contribution,  to  Argentine  na- 
tionality .  .  .  His  destructive  work  was  probably  neces- 
sary in  order  that  constructive  achievement  might  follow/'  l 

The  story  of  the  fall  of  Rosas  may  quickly  be  told.  There 
was  a  gradual  sinking  of  partisanship,  as  different  groups 
united  against  the  tyrant.  Technically,  the  dictator's  posi- 
tion was  weak,  anyway.  By  word  of  mouth  a  violent  fed- 
eralist, he  had  done  the  things  for  which  the  unitarists  stood. 
Buenos  Aires  province  and  city  were  the  real  centre  of  his 
power,  with  the  latter  his  capital  and  residence.  Foreigners 
were  allowed  to  live  in  Buenos  Aires  and  do  business  there, 
but  not  in  the  provinces.  He  closed  the  Parana  and  Uruguay 
rivers  to  communication  with  the  outside  world,  requiring 
all  of  their  commerce  to  pass  through  Buenos  Aires,  with 
their  goods  being  transshipped  there.  Nevertheless,  though 
never  completely  dominating  the  provinces,  Rosas  sustained 
himself,  aided,  in  no  small  measure,  by  his  great  general, 
Justo  Jose  de  Urquiza,  the  caudillo  of  Entre  Rios.  As  Urquiza 
got  too  powerful,  however,  the  inevitable  break  between 
him  and  his  suspicious  chieftain,  occurred,  and,  from  1846 
onward,  they  were  enemies.  Eventually,  joined  by  Ar- 
gentinian opponents  of  Rosas  and  in  alliance  with  Brazil, 
Paraguay,  and  the  unitarist  faction  of  Uruguay,  Urquiza 
prevailed.  At  the  battle  of  Caseros,  near 'Buenos  Aires,  in 
February  1852,  the  Rosas  army  was  defeated.  The  dictator 
took  refuge  in  the  British  legation.  With  thousands  thirsting 
for  his  blood,  he  went  in  disguise  as  a  sailor  to  a  British  man- 
of-war.  Going  to  England,  he  lived  there  as  a  farmer,  until 
his  death  in  1877.  Although  he  had  been  a  millionaire  at  the 
time  of  his  ascent  to  power,  it  is  somewhat  to  his  credit  that 
he  died  poor.  Thus  passed  the  riddle  of  Argentinian  history, 
the  tyrant  Rosas. 

Urquiza  now  became  the  chief  executive  and  virtual  dicta- 

1  Hippy,  in  Wilgus,  Argentina,  Brazil  and  Chile,  $1-92. 
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tor,  remaining  In  power  until  1860.  Argentinian  opinion 
about  him  is  divided.  To  some,  he  appears  to  have  been  a 
man  of  no  great  intellect  and  no  particular  personal  appeal 
besides  which  he  was  a  caudillo  who  had  long  been  associated 
with  Rosas.  There  are  others  who  insist,  however,  that  he 
was  a  true  patriot  and  a  capable  man  who  achieved  a  great 
deal  for  the  republic.1  Seemingly,  at  his  accession,  Buenos 
Aires  and  the  other  provinces  were  as  far  apart  as  ever, 
with  the  issue  between  provincial  rights  and  national  union 
no  nearer  solution.  Really,  great  progress  had  been  made, 
although  it  had  not  yet  become  apparent.  Buenos  Aires 
had  enjoyed  comparative  peace,  while  the  provinces  of  the 
interior  had  been  torn  with  civil  conflicts.  In  consequence, 
Buenos  Aires,  which  already  had  nearly  half  the  area  of  the 
republic,  had  advanced  until  it  had  almost  a  third  of  the 
population  and  the  greater  part  of  the  national  wealth.  Thus, 
the  eventual  leadership  of  Buenos  Aires  was  becoming  in- 
evitable. Furthermore,  people  were  tiring  of  the  military 
rule  of  caudillos,  and  were  devoting  more  and  more  of  their 
energies  to  business. 

Frquiza  could  have  been  another  Rosas,  but  chose  not  to 
be  so.  He  sanctioned  the  calling  of  a  congress  to  draw  up  a 
constitution.  Buenos  Aires,  fearing  that  it  would  be  out- 
voted and  thus  forced  to  bear  the  financial  burden  of  any 
new  government  that  might  be  formed,  would  not  send  a 
delegate  to  the  congress.  Urquiza  refused  to  employ  force 
against  Buenos  Aires,  even  disbanding  his  army,  whereupon 
Buenos  Aires  sent  troops  to  break  up  the  congress,  which 
was  being  held  at  Santa  Fe.  That  brought  Urquiza  into  the 
field,  but,  though  he  advanced  to  the  outskirts  of  the  city  of 
Buenos  Aires,  he  was  unable  to  take  it.  Thus,  Buenos  Aires 
remained  virtually  independent  for  several  years. 

Meanwhile,  a  constitution  was  promulgated  in  1853,  of  a 
federal  type,  very  much  like  that  of  the  United  States.  One 
of  the  most  noteworthy  differences  in  the  operation  of  the 
Argentinian  constitution,  however,  was  the  opportunity  it 
afforded  for  the  intervention  of  the  national  government  in 

1  The  writer  strongly  favors  the  more  generous  view  with  respect  to  Ur- 
quiza.  This  agrees  with  the  contemporary  accounts  of  foreigners,  who  ad- 
mired him  perhaps  as  much  as  any  other  political  figure  in  Argentinian  history. 
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the  affairs  of  the  provinces.  Even  though  Urquiza  did  not 
unduly  press  his  constitutional  authority  upon  them,  despite 
their  numerous  failures  to  observe  their  obligations  to  the 
union,  he  intervened  in  provincial  affairs  sixteen  times,  and 
his  successor,  Derqui,  in  a  brief  rule  of  a  year  and  a  half,  no 
fewer  than  nine  times.  In  other  words,  the  normal  Hispanic 
tendency  toward  centralization  was  revealing  itself,  notwith- 
standing the  laws  and  the  constitution,  seemingly  to  the 
contrary,1 

Urquiza's  administration  was  one  of  a  remarkable  ad- 
vance of  the  thirteen  provinces,  other  than  Buenos  Aires, 
under  his  rule.  The  river  provinces,  in  particular,  were 
thrown  open  to  the  world,  and  Rosario  became  a  port  which, 
mildly  at  least,  rivalled  Buenos  Aires.  This  alarmed  the 
political  leaders  of  Buenos  Aires,  who  feared  that  the  inter- 
ests of  their  province  were  being  jeopardized  by  the  con- 
tinued separation  from  the  rest  of  Argentina,  So,  in  1859,  on 
convenient  pretexts,  Buenos  Aires  sent  an  army  against  the 
federal  government.  Urquiza  was  still  too  capable  a  general 
for  any  of  his  opponents,  however,  and  decisively  defeated 
the  army  of  Buenos  Aires.  Peace  was  made,  with  both  sides 
yielding  something.  Buenos  Aires  consented  to  join  the  con- 
federation and  to  give  up  its  customhouse  to  the  nation, 
while  Urquiza  did  not  insist  upon  the  separation  of  Buenos 
Aires  city  from  the  province,  to  serve  as  a  national  capital. 
With  this  achievement,  Urquiza  reached  the  culminating 
point  in  his  career  as  president,  and  he  retired  in  1860,  to 
resume  the  place  he  had  so  long  held  in  earlier  years  as  the 
caudillo  of  Entre  Bios. 

Buenos  Aires  was  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the  treaty  it 
had  signed  with  Urquiza,  still  hoping  for  a  union  of  which  it 
would  be  the  head  and  not  an  equal  partner.  The  next 
president,  Santiago  Derqui,  was  no  Urquiza,  and  pretexts 
were  soon  found  for  a  renewal  of  the  conflict.  Brought  back 
to  defend  the  national  government,  but  in  no  such  position 
as  he  had  been  when  he  himself  was  chief  executive,  Urquiza 

1  The  "father  of  the  constitution,"  as  he  is  often  styled,  was  Juan  Bautista 
Alberdi  (1810-1884),  one  of  Argentina's  £reat  men  who  never  became  presi- 
dent. He  was  an  outstanding  figure  as  a  jurist,  diplomat,  political  writer,  and 
an  essayist  on  almost  every  conceivable  subject  it  would  be  possible  for  any 
one  man  to  know. 
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was  defeated,  in  September  1861,  by  the  Buenos  Aires  army 
under  Bartolome  Mitre.  Derqui  was  deposed,  and,  in  1862, 
Mitre  became  president  of  the  country. 

The  year  1862,  when  Mitre  ascended  to  power,  is  often 
regarded  as  the  turning-point  in  Argentinian  history,  mark- 
ing the  end  of  the  age  of  caudillism  and  the  beginning  of 
national  feeling.  Only  by  hindsight  can  this  be  called  true, 
for  it  would  seem  that  most  of  the  issues  were  postponed  for 
settlement  until  1880.  It  is  perhaps  correct  to  say,  however, 
that  from  1862  forces  were  in  the  ascendant  which  were  to 
do  away  with  the  old  order  of  things  and  introduce  the  new. 
Mitre,  a  patriot  and  a  far-seeing  statesman,  did  not  interfere 
with  the  constitution  or  the  autonomy  of  the  provinces  or 
the  free  navigation  of  the  rivers,  and  did  not  give  Buenos 
Aires  any  of  the  special  privileges  it  had  enjoyed  in  earlier 
days.  About  the  only  outward  change  was  that  Buenos  Aires 
city  became  the  capital,  but  without  being  separated  from 
the  province.  Mitre  was  able  to  grasp  the  fact  that  Buenos 
Aires,  by  natural  law,  was  certain  to  be  the  political  and 
economic  head  of  the  country.  By  1862,  the  issues  of  the 
new  era  were  already  being  born:  questions  about  the  work- 
ing of  the  national  government,  divisions  over  personalities 
and  policies,  and  the  expansion  of  Argentina,  both  terri- 
torially and  economically.  Nevertheless,  few  besides  Mitre 
realized  that  the  struggle  between  Buenos  Aires  and  the 
other  provinces  was  virtually  on  its  death-bed,  and  it  took 
another  eighteen  years  to  prove  it.1 

The  most  important  political  issue  of  the  period  from  1862 
to  1880  was  the  settlement  of  the  dispute  between  Buenos 
Aires  and  the  other  provinces,  with  the  latter  gradually 
grouping  together  under  the  leadership  of  the  province  of 
C6rdoba,  Under  Mitre  (1862-1868),  Domingo  Sarmiento 
(1868-1874),2  and  Nicolas  Avellaneda  (1874-1880),  this  was 

1  Space  is  not  available  for  a  discussion  of  the  career  and  merits  of  Bartolome" 
Mitre,  regarded  by  many  as  the  greatest  man  in  Argentinian  history,  after 
San  Martin.    Not  only  a  statesman  and  a  general,  he  was  also  probably  the 
most  noteworthy  scholar  Argentina  has  produced,  famous  especially  for  his 
work  as  a  historian. 

2  Sarmiento,  like  Mitre,  deserves  especial  consideration  in  any  fairly  detailed 
account  of  Argentinian  history.  Termed  the  "schoolmaster  president,"  because 
of  his  achievements  in  the  realm  of  education,  he  was  probably  more  distin- 
guished in  the  field  of  letters  than  as  a  political  figure,  though  a  worthy  presi- 
dent.    One  factor  concerning  him  which  is  rather  refreshing  to  the  North 
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usually  the  question  uppermost  in  men's  minds.  To  be  sure, 
there  were  noteworthy  diversions  of  interest.  One  of  them 
was  Argentina's  participation  with  Brazil  and  Uruguay  in 
the  war  against  Paraguay,  1865-1870. l  Another  came  in 
1870,  when  L6pez  Jordan,  sometimes  styled  the  last  of  the 
Argentinian  caudillos,  murdered  Urquiza,  still  serving  as 
governor  of  Entre  Rios.  This  shocked  the  nation.  The 
national  government  exercised  its  now  accustomed  right  of 
intervention  to  suppress  L6pez  Jordan.  In  these  years,  too, 
the  economic  advance  of  the  country  was  becoming'  pro- 
nounced. One  phase  of  it  was  involved  with  the  conquest  of 
the  hitherto  unoccupied  spaces  in  the  far  south,  in  which 
General  Julio  Roca  distinguished  himself  by  his  striking 
military  successes.  Several  revolutions  and  numerous  pro- 
vincial disturbances,  together  with  frequent  interventions  of 
the  national  government,  were  other  variations  from  normal 
course;  indeed,  there  were  so  many  of  them  that  they  were 
perhaps  more  nearly  the  normal  procedure  of  the  times  than 
was  the  lack  of  such  movements.2 

The  issue  between  Buenos  Aires  and  C6rdoba?  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  provinces,  came  to  a  head  in  1880  in  a  serious 
civil  war  over  the  succession  to  the  presidency.  With  Mitre 
and  Roca  as  generals  of  the  two  armies,  a  great  campaign  was 
fought,  culminating  in  battles  near  Buenos  Aires  in  which 
some  five  thousand  casualties  were  sustained.  Roca,  heading 
the  forces  of  C6rdoba,  prevailed,  imposing  terms  of  peace  on 
the  defeated  Buenos  Aires  leaders.  The  principal  item  was 
that  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires  was  made  a  federal  district, 
being  separated  from  Buenos  Aires  province.  This,  indeed, 
brought  to  an  end  the  old  era,  when  revolutions  might 
threaten  the  unity  of  the  Argentinian  nation.  That  was 
never  again  to  be  a  danger.  Without  its  great  city,  Buenos 
Aires  province  was  no  longer  formidable,  or  so  it  seemed, 

American  is  that  he  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  United  States,  unlike  many 
Argentinians  who  have  directed  the  destinies  of  the  Plata  republic. 

1  Cf.  infra,  350-352. 

2  "In  September  1868,  an  Argentine  senator  declared  that  between  June  1862 
and  the  same  month  of  1868  some  117  conspiracies  and  revolts  occurred,  re- 
sulting in  ninety-one  battles  and  the  death  of  4,728  persons.   This  may  have 
been  an  exaggeration,  but  the  records  published  by  Manuel  Alberto  Urriitia 
[sic]  reveal  at  least  twenty-two  instances  of  federal  intervention  in  the  prov- 
inces, not  including  that  of  Buenos  Aires,  between  1862  and  the  end  of  1880." 
Rippy,  in  op.  at.,  110. 
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while  the  city,  which  now  belonged  to  the  nation  as  a  whole, 
stood  forth  as  the  predominant  centre  economically,  socially, 
and  intellectually,  but  not  politically.  Thus,  strong  union 
in  fact,  the  Buenos  Aires  policy,  was  achieved.  True  Argen- 
tinian nationality  may  be  said  to  date  from  1880,  one  of  the 
most  important  dates  in  the  history  of  the  country.  Never- 
theless, as  affecting  domestic  affairs,  the  victory  of  the 
provinces  was  decidedly  of  the  Pyrrhic  variety.  As  Hippy 
puts  it: 

"It  would  be  an  error  to  assume  that  the  influence  of  Buenos 
Aires,  both  city  and  province,  greatly  declined  after  1880  .  .  . 
Between  them,  they  furnished  the  majority  of  the  chief  execu- 
tives, and  down  to  1930,  at  least,  there  was  not  a  single  adminis- 
tration in  which  either  the  president  or  the  vice  president  was 
not  a  native  of  the  Province  of  Buenos  Aires.  Moreover,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  all  the  presidents  not  natives  of  the  great 
province  or  its  erstwhile  capital  were  residents  of  the  City  of 
Buenos  Aires  at  the  time  of  their  election,  and  all,  with  rare 
exceptions,  filled  their  cabinets  with  men  domiciled  in  the 
capital.  And  the  reason  for  this  predominance  does  not  seem 
obscure.  The  population  of  the  province  and  the  federal  capital 
has  increased  more  rapidly  than  that  of  the  remainder  of  the 
republic  (being  one-third  of  the  total  in  1869  and  approximately 
five-eighths  in  1930);  the  two  areas  possess  the  vast  majority  of 
the  national  wealth;  three-fourths  of  the  nation's  imports,  as 
well  as  slightly  more  than  a  third  of  its  exports,  still  pass  through 
the  port  of  Buenos  Aires;  and  all  railways  converge  in  the  capital 
city  almost  as  completely  as  all  roads  ever  led  to  ancient 
Rome/7  1 

At  this  point,  it  is  well  to  pause  to  view  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  the  country  in  these  and  ensuing  years.  As 
Rippy  says: 

"Between  1862  and  1914  the  area  of  land  under  cultivation 
expanded  from  some  two  hundred  thousand  to  more  than  sixty 
million  acres,  and  foreign  trade  grew  in  value  from  a  little  more 
than  thirty-five  million  dollars  to  nearly  seven  hundred  million 
dollars/7  2 

These  figures  are  an  index  of  Argentinian  progress,  but  yet 
other  facts  may  be  advanced  of  similar  type.  Immigration 
was  encouraged  on  a  tremendous  scale,  with  the  Italians 

1  Rippy,  in  op.  dt.,  111.  2  Rippy9  in  ^  ^  112- 
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leading,  followed  by  the  Spaniards  and  other  white  peoples, 
including  a  few  citizens  of  the  United  States.  While  many 
stayed  only  for  short  seasons,  the  majority  remained  per- 
manently. Population  increased  from  1,737,000,  in  1369,  to 
nearly  eight  millions,  in  1914.  While  agriculture  gained  more 
astonishingly  than  any  other  industry,  the  domestic-animal 
products  of  the  country  (except  in  the  case  of  sheep)  ad- 
vanced also,  despite  the  diminution  in  the  percentage  of  land 
available  for  livestock.  In  the  background  of  this  economic 
transformation,  were  the  use  of  improved  methods,  the  intro- 
duction of  foreign  capital,  and  the  growing  demand  for  food 
products  in  the  outside  world,  as  well  as  immigration.  A 
curious  contribution  to  the  general  result  was  the  employ- 
ment of  mechanical  appliances  invented  in  the  United 
States,  such  as  the  steam  railway  and  steamboat,  the  steel 
windmill,  the  reaper  and  thresher,  barbed-wire  fencing,  and 
numerous  other  devices.  In  this  negative  way,  the  United 
States  was  one  of  the  greatest  factors  in  the  expansion  of 
Argentina.  All  in  all,  Argentina  emerged  to  win  recognition 
as  the  leading  country  of  Hispanic  America  and  worthy  of 
serious  consideration  in  the  affairs  of  the  entire  world. 

Meanwhile,  the  native  Argentinians,  beyond  encouraging 
these  movements,  had  done  very  little  in  the  way  of  direct 
participation.  They  still  possessed  most  of  the  land;  in 
1914,  only  673,000  Argentinian  citizens  owned  real  estate. 
In  the  main,  they  became  an  absentee  landlord  class,  living 
in  Buenos  Aires  or  other  large  cities,  interesting  themselves  in 
politics  and  to  some  extent  in  intellectual  pursuits,  leaving 
business,  mainly,  in  the  hands  of  the  foreigners.  Apart  from 
their  achievements  in  literature  and  art,  they  fostered  im- 
provements in  the  general  education  of  the  country.  Thus, 
illiteracy  was  reduced  from  nearly  eighty  per  cent  in  1869, 
to  approximately  thirty-five  per  cent  in  1914,  according  to 
official  estimates.  It  is  typical  of  Hispanic  nations,  however, 
that  it  was  found  necessary  for  the  national  government  to 
support  the  greater  number  of  the  schools,  as  the  provinces 
would  not  furnish  adequate  funds  for  the  purpose. 

The  political  history  of  Argentina,  after  1880,  would  al- 
most seem  to  be  of  secondary  account,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
fact  that  government  might  always  upset  other  phases  of 
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the  national  life.  There  was  considerable  progress,  but 
hardly  commensurate  with  the  remarkable  advances  in  other 
fields.  To  quote  Hippy: 

"It  should  not  be  assumed  that  Argentina  achieved  complete 
political  tranquillity  after  the  federalization  of  Buenos  Aires  in 
1880.  It  is  true  that  the  country  became  more  stable  than  for- 
merly; and  far  less  turbulent  than  most  of  the  Spanish  American 
republics,  but  it  did  not  enjoy  absolute  good  order  by  any  means. 
Its  stability  was  only  comparative.  Uprisings  in  the  provinces, 
usually  accompanied  by  armed  intervention  on  the  part  of  the 
federal  government,  were  frequent.  Between  1883  and  1899, 
for  example,  some  twenty-four  instances  of  federal  intervention 
occurred.  It  would  also  be  erroneous  to  assume  that  Argentina 
speedily  became  a  genuine  political  democracy.  In  fact,  the 
government  continued  until  1912  to  be  controlled  by  an  oli- 
garchy which  often  imposed  itself  upon  the  nation  by  force  and 
fraud.  Fair  balloting  seldom  occurred.  After  1912,  however,  a 
new  group  began  to  rise  to  power,  and  in  1916  the  oligarchy  was 
temporarily  overthrown."  l 

During  most  of  the  period  since  1880,  the  government  of 
Argentina  has  been  a  curious  compound  of  federalism,  uni- 
tarism,  and  oligarchy.  The  governors  of  provinces  were,  in 
mild  form,  something  like  the  old  caudillos.  They  controlled 
elections,  passing  on  the  power  to  some  relative  or  other 
henchman,  whenever  they  chose,  outwardly  at  least,  to  let 
go  of  it  themselves.  Furthermore,  they  dictated  the  pro- 
vincial representatives  in  the  national  Congress,  and  domi- 
nated the  electoral  vote  which  determined  the  presidency. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  presidents  may  be  said  to  have  been 
the  masters  of  the  provincial  governors,  who  were  generally 
little  more  than  their  political  agents.  If  they  showed  a 
tendency  toward  independence  of  the  chief  executive,  an 
armed  intervention  might  conveniently  be  invoked  and  a 
more  tractable  local  ruler  installed.  Thus,  presidents, 
through  the  governors,  selected  their  successors.  Back  of 
both  president  and  governors  was  the  oligarchy  of  the  land- 
owners and  their  following.  Other  elements  might  protest 
noisily,  but  it  availed  them  little. 

Presidential  administrations  from  1880  to  1916  may 
rapidly  be  sketched.  Roca  was  president  from  1880  to  1886, 
and  again  from  1898  to  1904.  By  many,  he  is  placed  beside 

in  op.  dt.i  123. 
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Mitre,  as  one  of  the  two  most  prominent  figures  in  the  half 
century  after  Rosas.  None  of  his  achievements  in  the  presi- 
dency call  for  mention,  however,  in  this  brief  review.  Miguel 
Juarez  Celman  (1886-1890)  is  sometimes  considered  the 
worst  of  Argentinian  presidents,  notably  from  the  point  of 
view  of  corruption.  A  revolution  of  1890  caused  him  to 
resign.  Neither  Carlos  Pellegrini  (1890-1892)  nor  Luis 
Saenz  Peiia  (1892-1895)  proved  able  to  cope  with  trouble- 
some situations  by  which  they  were  faced,  although  the 
latter  made  a  brave  and  meritorious  effort  which  was  de- 
serving of  a  better  result.  A  hostile  Congress,  which  op- 
posed him  on  utterly  unworthy  grounds,  forced  him  to 
resign,  however,  rather  than  to  plunge  the  country  into 
serious  civil  war.  Jose  Uriburu  (1895-1898)  contrived  to 
finish  the  term,  until  Roca,  with  Ms  enormous  prestige, 
could  take  over  the  government  again  and  restore  a  measure 
of  stability.1  Manuel  Quintana  (1904-1906)  and  Jose 
Figueroa  Alcorta  (1906-1910)  preceded  Roque  Saenz  Pena 
(1910-1912),  son  of  the  former  president  of  the  same  name. 

Roque  Saenz  Pena  made  an  important  contribution. 
He  announced  that  he  would  not  countenance  official 
interference  with  elections,  and  procured  a  law,  in  1911,  for 
secret  and  compulsory  voting.  In  this  way,  he  hoped  to 
ensure  a  true  expression  of  the  national  will,  without  the 
danger  of  intimidation  of  the  voters  at  the  polls.  Resigning 
on  account  of  ill  health,  S&enz  Pena  was  succeeded  by  Vic- 
torino  de  la  Plaza  (1912-1916).  To  the  credit  of  Plaza,  it 
must  be  said  that  he  faithfully  carried  out  the  law,  with  the 
result  that  what  amounted  to  a  political  revolution  occurred 
with  the  elections  of  1916,  when  a  new  group  was  installed 
in  power,  replacing  the  oligarchy,  for  the  time  being,  at 
least. 

The  birth  of  the  Radical  party,  the  winner  of  the  elections 
of  1916,  goes  back  to  1890,  when  the  Civic  Union  was  formed, 
as  a  nucleus  for  resistance  to  Juarez  Celman.  The  leader  of 

1  Among  the  contributions  of  Roca  was  his  maintenance  of  peace  at  a  time 
when  war  with  Chile  threatened,  over  boundary  difficulties.  The  history  of 
Argentinian  adjustment  of  the  boundaries  with  Brazil,  Paraguay,  and  especially 
Chile  embraces  an  important  part  of  Argentinian  foreign  relations  over  the  en- 
tire nineteenth  century,  and  should  be  borne  in  mind,  though  the  details  are 
omitted  here. 
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this  group  was  a  strange  figure  by  the  name  of  Leandro 
Alem,  who  had  devoted  his  life  to  a  vow  of  vengeance  against 
all  departures  from  the  constitution.  Tall  and  slender,  with 
a  beard  reaching  to  his  waist;  Alem  was  also  an  unselfish 
patriot  and  a  man  of  great  fervor,  with  a  capacity  for  or- 
ganization of  the  adherents  to  his  views.  Thenceforth,  they 
became  a  thorn  in  the  flesh  of  the  oligarchy,  eventually 
taking  the  name  of  the  Eadical  party.  Old  families  excluded 
from  the  ruling  clique  and  new  families  desirous  of  recogni- 
tion joined  them,  while  the  hitherto  inarticulate  masses  saw 
in  them  an  opportunity  for  self-expression.  Defeated  in 
numerous  early  conflicts,  which  sometimes  reached  the  stage 
of  revolution,  the  Radicals  gained  their  initial  real  victory 
in  1916,  in  possibly  the  first  reasonably  honest  elections  the 
country  had  ever  had.  Their  advent  to  power  has  often 
been  compared  to  that  of  the  Jacksonian  Democrats  in  the 
United  States,  in  1829.  So  astonished  were  they  at  not  being 
defrauded  in  tlie  usual  way,  that  they  had  no  constructive 
program  and  no  definite  plans  for  an  administrative  per- 
sonnel. 

The  new  president,  Hip61ito  Irigoyen  (born  1853),  a 
nephew  of  Alem,  was  the  dominant  figure  of  the  next  few 
years.  A  wealthy  cattle-man,  but  at  outs  with  the  oligarchy, 
he  had  long  been  a  leader  of  the  Eadical  party.  He  was  a 
a  man  of  simple  tastes,  but  with  many  oddities  of  character 
which  projected  themselves  into  his  handling  of  the  govern- 
ment. Indeed,  he  held  himself  very  much  aloof,  shutting 
himself  up  in  his  home,  where,  legend  had  it,  he  communed 
with  the  ghosts  of  the  great  men  of  the  past.  He  early  an- 
nounced that  there  was  room  in  the  Radical  party  for  di- 
vergent economic  and  social  theories,  but  proceeded,  in  fact, 
to  determine  national  policies  through  the  medium  of  his 
own  intermittent  orders.  He  blossomed  forth  as  something 
of  a  dictator,  if  not  exactly  a  caudillo.  No  fewer  than  twenty 
times,  he  intervened  in  the  governments  of  the  provinces. 
He  conducted  foreign  affairs  to  suit  himself,  and  was  a  no- 
toriously anti-United  States  Pan-Iberianist.  Nevertheless,, 
he  was  exceedingly  popular  with  the  masses,  who  looked 
upon  him  as  the  first  Argentinian  president  who  in  any  sense 
belonged  to  them.  He  allowed  Marcelo  de  Alvear,  another 
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Radical,  to  be  elected  for  the  term  from  1922  to  1928,  al- 
though Alvear  represented  a  more  moderate  faction  of  the 
Radicals  who  were  growingly  opposed  to  Irigoyen  and  his 
followers.  Irigoyen  was  again  elected  in  1928,  however. 

Irigoyen,  though  really  in  his  dotage  and  almost  incom- 
petent to  act,  now  became  more  dictatorial  than  ever.  He 
ruled  virtually  without  Congress,  although  that  body  was 
now  hostile  to  him.  His  policies  toward  the  United  States 
were  almost  insulting.  He  even  offended  labor  by  calling 
out  the  army  to  put  down  strikes.  Business  men  blamed 
many  of  their  disasters  on  what  they  regarded  as  his  un- 
wise measures.  The  accumulation  of  all  these  oppositions 
gave  his  natural  enemies  of  the  old  oligarchy  an  oppor- 
tunity to  strike  at  him  and  perhaps  revive  their  one-time 
power.  In  1930,  General  Jose  Uriburu,  son  of  the  former 
president,  headed  what  proved  to  be  a  nearly  bloodless 
revolution  which  forced  Irigoyen  to  resign.1 

Presidents  and  measures  since  1930  are  of  small  account, 
as  yet,  in  the  general  Argentinian  story.  Uriburu  was  acting 
president  until  1932,  in  a  government  which  was  dominated 
by  conservatives.  A  notable  feature  of  his  short  period  of 
rule  was  that  he  intervened  in  no  fewer  than  twelve  of  the 
fourteen  provinces.  General  Agustin  Justo  was  elected 
president  in  1931,  and  was  inaugurated  in  February  1932. 
Once  again,  the  conservative  groups,  with  the  support  of 
the  anti-Irigoyen  Radicals,  were  in  control.  Just  what  is 
the  meaning  of  events  since  1932,  it  is  as  yet  too  early  to  say. 
The  party  in  power  appears  to  be  endeavoring  to  return  to 
the  situation  as  it  was  before  the  administration  of  Roque 
Saenz  Pena,  in  1910.  Nevertheless,  the  popular  classes 
seem  to  be  very  fervently  Irigoyenista  since  the  ouster  of 
Hip61ito  from  the  presidency,  and  since  his  death,  in  1933, 
have  looked  upon  him  as  a  martyr  on  behalf  of  the  down- 
trodden elements. 

The  revolution  of  1930  was  in  some  respects  a  setback 
for  all  Hispanic  America,  as  well  as  Argentina.  Granted 
that  Irigoyen  was  all  his  opponents  called  him,  it  would 

1  Some  formal  accounts  assert  that  there  was  no  loss  of  life  in  the  Uriburu 
revolution.  This  does  not  agree  with  statements  of  eye-witnesses.  Cf.  Clarke, 
T  E.  B.,  Go  South— go  west  (London,  1932),  134-232. 
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seem  that  the  Argentinian  people  might  have  waited  until 
the  end  of  his  term  in  1934.  With  Argentina  regarded  as  the 
country  which  may  be  expected  to  set  the  example  for  His- 
panic America,  the  still  existent  habit  of  revolution  is  some- 
thing of  a  disappointment.  Nevertheless,  when  one  con- 
siders how  far  Argentina  has  come  in  a  little  over  a  century 
since  the  "terrible  year  '20" — the  year  of  the  twelve  revolu- 
tions in  Buenos  Aires  province  alone — one  cannot  but  con- 
clude that  she  is  immeasurably  ahead  of  what  anyone  at 
that  time  could  have  expected  her  to  be.  Most  certainly, 
there  is  still  reason  to  believe  she  may  yet  be  one  of  the 
great  nations  of  the  world. 


URUGUAY 

UKUGUAY  (72,153  square  miles  in  area,  with  a  population 
of  1,903,083)  is  the  smallest  of  the  South  American  repub- 
lics, but  is  in  the  forefront  in  the  calibre  of  her  people  and  the 
quality  of  her  institutions,  being  almost  ultra-progressive  in 
-recent  years.  Yet,  few  of  the  Hispanic  American  countries 
have  had  a  more  turbulent  history  than  the  Banda  Oriental 
del  Uruguay  (Eastern  Shore  of  the  Uruguay  River),  as  this 
region  is  familiarly  called.1  In  early  colonial  days,  the  hard- 
fighting  Charrua  Indians  discouraged  white  settlement, 
which  was  delayed  in  the  Banda  until  long  after  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  other  Plata  territories.  When  colonies  were  at 
length  founded,  there  developed  a  rivalry  between  the  Span- 
ish and  Portuguese,  inaugurating  a  conflict  between  Spain 
and  Portugal  which  was  carried  on  by  their  successors, 
Argentina  and  Brazil,  until  well  past  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Uruguay  became  the  strategic  key  in  a 
struggle  for  predominance  in  the  lands  of  the  Plata  system. 
Out  of  it,  Uruguay  emerged  as  an  independent  buffer  state, 
but  it  was  many  years  before  her  more  powerful  neighbors 
desisted  from  casting  hungry  glances  in  her  direction.  Mean- 
while, the  Uruguayans  began  to  tear  one  another  to  pieces, 
under  their  Colorado  (Red)  and  Blanco  (White)  banners,  as 
they  fought  for  domestic  control.  Not  until  early  in  the 
present  century,  did  the  caudillos  sheathe  their  swords  to 
give  the  country  surcease  from  warfare.  Nevertheless,  over 
all  these  troubled  years,  there  was  a  considerable  advance  in 
institutions,  in  reflection,  no  doubt,  of  the  really  superior 
character  of  the  Uruguayan  people. 

The  growth  in  population  may  serve  as  an  index  of  this 
advance.  At  the  outset  of  independence,  in  1828, 2  the  total 

1  The  official  name  is  now  Republica  Oriental  del  Uruguay,  with  Republica 
(Republic)  replacing  the  Banda  of  colonial  times.    The  people  of  the  country 
still  call  themselves  Orientates. 

2  The  date  is  sometimes  given  as  1830.  Argentina  and  Brazil  had  guaranteed 
the  independence  of  the  country  in  1828,  provided  a  constitution  satisfactory 
to  them  should  be  drawn  up.  The  necessary  approvals  were  obtained  in  1830. 
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population  was  only  some  sixty  or  seventy  thousand.  Most 
of  the  people  were  whites,  as  the  Indians  had  virtually  dis- 
appeared and  there  were  few  persons  of  Negroid  ancestry, 
except  along  the  Brazilian  frontier.  By  1900,  the  population 
had  reached  the  million  mark,  a  figure  which  has  since  been 
doubled.  Much  white  immigration  had  contributed  to  this 
amount,  with  Italians  and  Spaniards  most  prominent  among 
the  newcomers.  They  have  been  welded  into  what  may 
properly  be  called  an  Uruguayan  people,  patriotic,  self- 
conscious,  and  proud.  The  spear-head  of  the  country  is  the 
capital  city  of  Montevideo,  with  some  six  hundred  thousand 
inhabitants,  the  only  city  in  Uruguay  of  any  great  size.  The 
rest  of  the  republic  is,  mainly,  rural  in  type,  based  on  the 
pastoral  industries  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  agriculture.  Some 
manufacturing  plants,  subsidiary  to  these  occupations,  such, 
for  example,  as  canneries  and  meat-packing  establishments, 
have  been  set  up  in  recent  years.  In  addition  to  exceptional 
facilities  in  waterways,  the  comparatively  level  character  of 
Uruguayan  territory  has  simplified  land-transportation  prob- 
lems, contributing  to  commerce  and  the  development  of 
wealth. 

•  During  the  wars  of  independence  era,  Uruguay  was  a 
complicated  battle-ground  of  Spaniards,  Portuguese,  Ar- 
gentinian (United  Provinces),  and  Uruguayan  (Oriental) 
elements,  which  often  fought  one  another  at  the  same  time.1 
That,  for  example,  was  true  of  Artigas,  anti-Buenos  Aires 
eaudillo  and  "  father  of  his  country."  Portugal  eventually 
established  her  control  over  the  region,  and  her  hegemony 
passed  over  to  Brazil,  with  the  independence  of  the  latter. 
Thereupon,  the  leaders  of  the  Uruguayan  population,  for  a 
while,  followed  one  or  the  other  of  two  courses.  Either  they 
accepted  the  situation,  at  least  temporarily,  or  else  they 
betook  themselves  into  exile,  settling  generally  at  Buenos 
Aires.  Among  presently  famous  figures,  Fructuoso  Rivera 
became  an  officer  in  the  Brazilian  army,  while  Juan  Lava- 
lie  j  a  and  Manuel  Oribe  left  Uruguay.  These  men,  Artigas, 
and  Venancio  Flores  make  up  the  list  of  Uruguay's  most 
famous  caudillos,  with  all  of  them,  unless  Oribe,  in  the  higher 
ranks  of  the  institution  of  caudillism  in  order  of  merit. 
1  Cf.  supra,  chapters  III-V. 
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Inspired  by  the  decisive  victory  of  patriot  forces  against 
the  Spaniards  in  the  battle  of  Ayacucho,  in  1824,  a  group  of 
Uruguayan  exiles  in  Buenos  Aires  resolved  to  free  their 
country  from  the  alien  Brazilian  rule.  These  men,  the 
"Immortal  Thirty-three "  of  Uruguayan  history,  landed  on 
Uruguayan  soil,  early  in  1825,  and,  soon,  the  people  of  the 
country  rose  in  arms  against  the  Brazilian  authorities.  Feel- 
ing themselves  unable  to  cope  with  Brazil  alone,  the  Uru- 
guayans declared  for  a  union  with  their  Spanish-speaking 
kin  of  Argentina.  This,  presently,  brought  Argentina  into 
the  conflict,  with  the  result  that  Brazil  was  defeated  on  land 
and  sea,  though  far  from  decisively.  Nevertheless,  Argentina 
was  not  allowed  to  garner  the  fruits  of  victory.  Great 
Britain,  feeling  that  an  independent  buffer  state  between 
the  rival  nations  would  assist  in  the  maintenance  of  peace, 
with  consequent  advantages  to  British  business,  virtually 
forced  the  two  major  parties  to  the  struggle  to  relinquish 
their  territorial  pretensions  to  Uruguay.  This  was  in  1828. 
By  1830,  under  a  unitarist  constitution,  the  independent 
Uruguayan  republic  was  formally  launched.  It  was  not  for 
another  generation,  however,  that  Argentina  and  Brazil 
abandoned  their  hopes  for  a  revival  of  their  claims.  Even  the 
leaders  of  Uruguay  leaned  in  one  direction  or  the  other,  often 
relying  upon  Argentinan  or  Brazilian  soldiery,  if  only  in  order 
to  defeat  their  domestic  foes. 

Civil  war  began  almost  immediately.  In  the  presidential 
elections  of  1830,  Rivera  defeated  Lavalleja  (one  of  the 
famous  "  Thirty-three  ")>  who  shortly  thereafter  went  out  in 
revolution.  In  1835,  they  agreed  upon  Oribe  (another  of  the 
"Thirty-three")  for  the  presidency,  but  the  conflict  was 
resumed  when  Oribe  went  over  to  the  Lavalleja  group.  It 
was  at  this  time  (in  1836)  that  the  names  Blancos  and  Colo- 
rados  appeared,  from  the  color  of  the  flags  the  two  factions 
chose.  The  Blancos,  under  Oribe,  represented  the  conserva- 
tive class  of  the  great  rural  proprietors,  the  church,  and  the 
rich  merchants,  while  the  Colorados  were  the  more  radical 
element  of  the  towns  and  rural  districts,  including  many  of 
the  intellectual  class,  as  well  as  the  have-nots  of  Uruguayan 
society.  In  course  of  time,  these  differences  in  principle 
became  hazy  and  evanescent,  but  the  party  division  lost 
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little,  if  any,  of  its  strength,  being  based  on  tradition  and 
ancestry,  as  well  as  the  factor  of  an  existing  organization, 
under  which  individuals  could  strive  for  power. 

For  a  while,  the  Blancos  had  the  upper  hand.  Aided  by 
Rosas,  who  hoped  to  bring  Uruguay  back  to  Buenos  Aires 
control,  Oribe  was  frequently  the  head  of  the  state,  over  the 
next  few  years.  His  principal  rival  was  Rivera,  a  steadfast 
and  indefatigable  opponent  of  Argentinian  annexation,  who, 
nevertheless,  obtained  help  from  Argentinian  unitarists 
hostile  to  Rosas.  The  most  spectacular  incident  of  the  strug- 
gle was  the  nine-year  siege  of  Montevideo  by  the  Blancos, 
who,  however,  were  unable  to  take  the  city.  Among  those 
appearing  on  the  Colorado  side  in  the  defence  of  Montevideo 
was  Giuseppe  Garibaldi,  later  famous  in  the  struggle  for  the 
liberation  of  Italy.  A  more  important  assistance  was  received 
from  England  and  France.  But  for  the  hostility  of  these  two 
countries  to  Rosas,  Uruguay  might  have  been  incorporated 
into  the  government  of  the  United  Provinces.  Eventually, 
the  Color  ados  of  Uruguay  joined  Urquiza  of  Entre  Rios  and 
his  allies  in  the  campaign  which  overthrew  Rosas  in  1852. 

This  did  not  mean  peace  for  Uruguay,  however.  Brazil 
had  not  left  all  the  aggressions  in  Uruguay  to  Argentina, 
who  also  continued  them  in  the  750s,  on  her  own  account. 
In  1851,  Brazil  dictated  a  boundary  settlement  which  gave 
her  a  great  slice  of  territory  that  Uruguay  had  claimed. 
From  this  time  forward,  for  a  number  of  years,  Brazil  inter- 
vened almost  constantly  in  the  Uruguayan  civil  wars,  as 
Argentina  had  done  before.  Flores,  last  of  the  great  caudillos 
of  Uruguay,  distinctly  relied  upon  Brazilian  aid  in  his  con- 
flict with  the  Blancos.  It  was  the  political  struggle  in  Uru- 
guay which  furnished  the  occasion  for  the  outbreak  of  the 
great  Paraguayan  war.  L6pez,  the  too  ambitious  and  rash 
caudillo  of  Paraguay,  took  up  cudgels  on  behalf  of  the 
Blancos,  in  opposition  to  Brazilian  backing  of  the  Colorados. 
There  followed  the  war  against  Paraguay,  in  which  Uruguay, 
now  under  Flores  and  the  Color ados ,  joined  with  Brazil  and 
Argentina  against  L6pez.x  The  Paraguayan  war  marked  the 
end,  however,  of  the  active  intervention  of  Brazil  and  Ar- 
gentina in  the  affairs  of  Uruguay.  Both  of  these  countries,  to 

1  Cf .  infra,  350-352. 
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say  nothing  of  Paraguay,  were  too  exhausted  financially  by 
the  conflict  and  also  too  much  engrossed  in  domestic  prob- 
lems of  rapidly  growing  importance  to  continue  any  vigorous 
policies  of  absorption  or  control  of  the  once  much-sought 
Banda  Oriental.  Meanwhile,  in  1868,  Flores  was  assassi- 
nated. This  event  is  taken  as  the  termination  of  the  great- 
est era  of  Uruguayan  turmoil.  The  Colorados  remained  in 
power,  however,  as  in  fact  they  have  done  ever  since. 

The  ensuing  period,  1868  to  1911,  was  only  a  little  less 
turbulent  than  the  one  which  had  gone  before.  Revolution 
followed  revolution,  usually  of  Blancos  against  Colorados,  but 
sometimes  of  the  latter  among  themselves.  Not  until  1894, 
was  a  president  able  to  finish  his  term  of  office  without  de- 
fending himself  in  armed  conflict.  On  different  occasions  in 
this  period,  curious  treaties  were  made  with  Blanco  oppo- 
nents, whereby  certain  districts  of  the  country  were  given 
them  to  rule.  This  was  at  least  an  example  in  capacity  for 
compromise  rarely  found  in  Hispanic  America. 

From  about  1911,  Uruguay  turned  a  new  leaf  in  domestic 
affairs,  giving  up  revolution  as  the  norm  in  public  life.  This 
change  is  associated,  in  large  measure,  with  the  name  of 
Jos6  Batlle  y  Ord&nez,  son  of  a  former  president  of  Uruguay, 
and  himself  president  from  1903  to  1907  and  from  1911  to 
1915.  He  injected  new  life  into  the  dominant  Colorado  party, 
bringing  it  back  to  some  of  its  early  ideals  in  the  direction  of 
social  reform.  In  pursuance  of  his  policies,  a  new  constitu- 
tion was  promulgated,  in  1919,  supplanting  the  fundamental 
document  of  1830.  The  constitution  of  1919  provided  for  a 
centralized  state,  like  its  predecessor,  but  it  permitted  of 
minority  representation,  introduced  a  number  of  electoral 
safeguards,  and  placed  checks  on  arbitrary  exercise  of  presi- 
dential authority,  through  the  medium  of  a  national  council 
of  administration.  This  constitution  joined  with  other  new 
factors  in  Uruguayan  affairs  to  mollify  the  Blancos  and  hos- 
tile elements,  bringing  about  a  protracted  truce,  if  not  an 
end,  in  domestic  strife.  The  development  of  wealth  and  im- 
migration were  great  aids  in  producing  this  result. 

The  reforming  spirit  so  thoroughly  caught  the  public  mind, 
that  Uruguay,  since  Batlle,  has  become  almost  a  laboratory 
in  social,  economic,  and  political  experiment.  A  commission 
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system  of  government,  to  replace  the  presidency,  was  at  one 
time  contemplated.  The  church  was  disestablished;  long 
since,  rights  of  civil  marriage  and  absolute  divorce  had 
found  their  place  in  the  statute-books.  Numerous  laws  were 
passed  favoring  the  workingrnan,  and  active  steps  were 
taken  to  promote  education.  The  amount  of  illiteracy  was 
cut  to  perhaps  thirty  or  forty  per  cent,  which  (disregarding 
the  too  flattering  statistics  of  some  of  the  Hispanic  American 
countries;  probably  represented  the  best  situation  to  be 
found  in  any  of  the  republics  below  the  United  States. 

Uruguay  stood  forth,  too,  in  international  affairs.  In  the 
World  War,  for  example,  Uruguay  took  one  of  the  strongest 
stands  of  the  Hispanic  American  nations,  announcing  her 
"sympathy  and  moral  solidarity"  with  the  United  States, 
and  later  asserting  that  any  American  state  forced  into  war 
"with  nations  of  other  continents"  would  not  be  considered 
a  belligerent.  In  1920,  too,  Baltasar  Brum,  a  worthy  follower 
of  Batlle,  made  his  famous  pronouncement  in  favor  of  an 
American  league  of  nations,  on  the  basis  of  an  enlarged  Mon- 
roe Doctrine.  The  extreme  liberalism  of  Uruguay,  however, 
appears  to  have  attracted  communistic  and  ultra-radical 
elements  to  the  country,  and  some  tendencies  to  reaction 
were  making  their  appearance  in  the  ;30s,  including  a  serious 
revolutionary  outbreak  in  1935. 


PARAGUAY 

THE  story  of  Paraguay  (area  173,700  square  miles  and 
933,330  in  population)  is  as  fascinatingly  interesting  in  itself 
as  that  of  any  country  of  Hispanic  America,  although  it  is 
obviously  of  third-rate  importance  among  the  nations  of 
that  part  of  the  world.  Most  of  the  unique  features  of 
Paraguayan  history  arise  from  the  fact  of  the  isolation  of  this 
almost  completely  Indian  territory,  situated  in  the  heart  of 
South  America,  although  it  has  fine  river-highways  which 
permit  of  access  to  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  Asunci6n,  present- 
day  capital  of  Paraguay,  was  founded  in  1538,  becoming  the 
centre,  in  the  far  interior,  of  what  was  for  a  generation  the 
only  region  of  white  settlements  in  the  Plata  basin.  Later,  the 
Jesuits  established  the  most  famous  and  most  exclusive  of 
the  missions  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  among  the  Guarani 
Indians  of  Paraguay,  inculcating  in  them  habits  of  submis- 
sion which  carried  over  to  provide  the  support  for  three  of  the 
greatest  Hispanic  American  caudillos  of  the  republican  era. 

The  first  of  the  three  great  caudillos  was  Jos6  Gaspar 
Rodriguez  Francia.  Born  in  1756,  he  was  already  well  along 
in  life  when  he  made  his  bow  on  the  stage  of  history.1  Para- 
guay had  rejected  the  advances  of  Argentina  to  join  her  in 
the  revolution  against  Spain,  in  1810,  but^  in  that  same  year, 
deposed  the  Spanish  governor,  and  began  independent  exist- 
ence herself.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Francia  came  into 
prominence,  and  three  years  later  he  was  dominant  in  the 
country,  being  named  dictator  for  life  in  1816.  Francia  is 
to  some  extent  a  riddle  of  history,  as  the  sources  of  informa- 
tion about  him  are  not  numerous  and  not  altogether  reliable. 
Astonishing  to  relate,  he  was  not  a  grafter  or  a  nepotist; 
indeed,  he  never  married,  although  he  had  numerous  illegit- 
imate offspring.  In  his  favor,  it  may  be  said  that  he  appeared 
to  be  working  for  the  social  and  economic  advantage  of 
the  Indians  and  mestizos,  who  made  up  all  but  a  very  small 

1  There  is  authority  for  1758  and  even  for  1766  as  the  year  in  which  Francia 
was  born. 
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percentage  of  the  population.  He  improved  their  lot  in  many 
ways.  Quite  possibly,  a  great  deal  might  be  said  about  the 
positive  achievements  and  merits  of  this  usually  execrated 
man.1  Perhaps  because  he  feared  absorption  by  a  stronger 
power,  especially  the  hated  government  at  Buenos  Aires,  he 
closed  his  country  against  all  communication  with  the  out- 
side world,  making  it  almost,  if  not  quite,  self-sufficient, 
allowing  none  to  enter  or  leave,  except  with  his  consent 
(which  was  rarely  given),  and  not  even  having  diplomatic 
relations  with  other  nations.  Joining  the  customary  habit  of 
native  obedience  to  the  factor  of  a  strong  army,  he  main- 
tained himself  in  power  until  his  death,  in  1840,  by  which 
time  much  of  the  populace  looked  upon  him  as  a  god,  if 
indeed  of  a  vengeful,  pagan  type.  "El  Supremo"  (The 
Supreme  One)  he  came  to  be  called. 

It  is  with  another  side  of  Francia's  character  that  the 
historians  most  often  deal,  however.  Taciturn,  morose,  soli- 
tary, vain,  capricious,  cruel,  and  almost  lacking  in  human 
affections,  Francia  was  a  most  terrible  despot  as  against 
those  who  opposed  him.  He  appeared  to  direct  most  of  his 
animosities  against  the  whites,  whom  he  even  forbade  to 
intermarry.  Anti-Christian  himself,  he  nevertheless  used  the 
church,  putting  his  creatures  into  the  priesthood  and  making 
himself  the  head  of  it.  The  older  he  got,  the  more  blood- 
thirsty he  became.  As  one  writer  describes  him: 

"From  an  individual  of  most  moral  respectability,  Francia 
was  transformed  into  a  tyrant  through  fear.  Terrorized  by  the 
invasion  of  Paraguay  by  Uruguayan  forces,  he  developed  this 
complex  which  changed  his  life.  He  adopted  measures  calcu- 
lated to  prevent  all  future  attempts  of  this  sort.  For  nine  con- 
secutive days  he  executed  each  day  eight  of  the  leading  conspir- 
ators. But  the  tortured  victims  had  disclosed  new  conspirators, 
and  the  executions  did  not  end  with  the  seventy-two.  Fear 
dominated  the  man's  whole  being,  and  everywhere  he  saw 
treason,  daggers,  assassination.  A  possible  assassin  lurking 
behind  the  orange  trees  with  which  the  streets  of  the  capital  were 
lined  made  it  seem,  necessary  to  demolish  them.  Grenadiers, 
veritable  gendarmes  of  proved  fidelity,  watched  zealously  over  the 
old  residence  of  the  Spanish  governors,  which  its  proprietor  had 
isolated  by  destroying  the  other  houses  nearby.  There,  in  the 

*A  strong  proponent  of  this  view  of  Francia  is  Lewis  Winkler  Bealer,  an 
authority  on  the  subject. 
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company  of  his  barber,  a  drunken  mulatto,  who  served  this 
second  Louis  XI  as  both  confidant  and  information  bureau  to 
the  public,  with  his  insolent  secretary  who  took  revenge  on  the 
people  for  his  master's  harshness,  and  also  attended  by  four 
slaves,  Francia,  always  uneasy,  always  tormented,  lived 
shrouded  in  mystery.  So  that  no  one  might  know  where  he  was 
going  to  pass  the  night,  he  always  slept  in  a  different  apartment. 
His  life  was  austere,  almost  monastics!.  The  tyrant's  fear  was 
reflected  in  his  subjects.  As  soon  as  he  set  foot  outside  his  home, 
the  cathedral  bell  would  be  rung,  and  all  the  inhabitants  would 
hasten  fearfully  home,  murmuring  El  Supremo.  And  woe  to  the 
one  who  delayed!  If  he  should  happen  to  meet  the  redoubtable 
cortege  of  the  dictator  and  his  body-guards,  he  would  prostrate 
himself,  not  daring  to  raise  his  eyes  to  that  icy  stare  which 
commanded  silence."  1 

Following  the  death  of  Francia,  in  1840,  when  at  length, 
the  people  had  become  convinced  of  it,  they  began  to  worship 
at  his  tomb,  in  fear  lest  he  might  come  back  to  life  and  pun- 
ish them  for  not  having  done  so.  Not  until  some  unknowns 
violently  overturned  the  monument  and  removed  the  bones 
and  ashes  of  Francia  did  the  practice  cease.  The  people 
were  convinced,  however,  that  Francia  himself  had  broken 
out  in  a  resurrection,  to  take  his  place  among  the  immortals. 
Nevertheless,  cruel  tyrant  or  not,  Francia  had  given  the 
country  peace. 

Francia  was  followed,  almost  immediately,  by  the  second 
of  the  trio,  Carlos  Antonio  L6pez,  who,  indeed,  ascended  to 
power  by  much  the  same  methods  that  Francia  (reputedly 
his  uncle)  had  employed.  Dominating  the  country  until  his 
death,  in  1862,  he  was  a  much  more  conventional  type  of 
caudillo  of  the  better  sort.  A  grafter  and  nepotist,  he  was  in 
other  respects  a  highly  successful,  benevolent  despot.  He 
reversed  Francia's  isolationist  policy,  promoting  commerce 
with  the  outside  world,  as  well  as  economic  development  in 
Paraguay  itself.  To  him,  also,  was  due  the  world's  recogni- 
tion of  Paraguayan  independence,  which  had  remained  in 
jeopardy  until  the  fall  of  Rosas  of  Argentina,  in  1852.  An 
index  of  the  salutary  effects  of  his  administration  may  be 
found  in  the  increase  in  population;  toward  the  close  of  his 

1  Nichols,  Madaline  Wallis,  "Picturesque  South  American  tyrants,"  in  The 
Dalhousie  review  (Halifax,  N.  S.),  XII,  no.  3  (Oct.,  1932),  315-323,  at  320. 
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rule  it  was  variously  estimated  at  eight  hundred  thousand 
to  1,400,000. 

Francisco  Solano  L6pez,  son  of  the  preceding  and  selected 
by  him  as  his  successor,  soon  saw  to  it  that  the  relatively 
happy  situation  depicted  in  these  figures  was  corrected.  Of 
the  many  monsters  among  the  worst  of  the  caudillos,  it  is 
doubtful  if  any  surpassed  the  younger  L6pez  in  iniquity.  A 
mad  militarist,  he  brought  back  from  a  trip  to  Europe  a  de- 
sire to  emulate  Napoleon,  with  also  an  Irish  mistress,  Elisa 
Lynch,  who  encouraged  him  in  his  megalomaniacal  views. 
He  ran  almost  the  full  gamut  in  bad  character  in  other  re- 
spects. 

"Vain,  arrogant,  reckless,  absolutely  devoid  of  scruple, 
swaggering  in  victory,  dogged  in  defeat,  ferociously  cruel  at  all 
times,  he  murdered  his  brothers  and  his  best  friends;  he  executed, 
imprisoned,  or  banished  any  one  whom  he  thought  too  influ- 
ential; he  tortured  his  mother  and  sisters;  and,  like  the  French 
Terrorists,  he  impaled  his  officers  upon  the  unpleasant  dilemma 
of  winning  victories  or  losing  their  lives.  Even  members  of  the 
American  legation  suffered  torment  at  his  hands,  and  the  minis- 
ter himself  barely  escaped  death. "  1 

Whether  from  ambition  or  because  he  really  feared  the 
annihilation  of  his  little  state  by  the  much  stronger  Argentina 
and  Brazil,  L6pez  interfered  in  the  affairs  of  Uruguay.  An 
insane  action,  as  it  seems  in  retrospect,  it  was  not  so  un- 
reasonable at  the  time,  since  there  appeared  to  be  a  fair  pros- 
pect that  L6pez  might  form  a  riverine  confederation,  as  an 
offset  to  Buenos  Aires  and  Rio  de  Janeiro  imperialism.  Over 
certain  comparatively  minor  issues,  Argentina  and  especially 
Brazil  were  giving  aid  to  the  party  out  of  power  in  Uruguay. 
L6pez  protested  against  Brazilian  action  there,  and,  when  no 
attention  was  paid  to  him,  he  broke  off  relations  with  Brazil, 
in  1864,  and  presently  committed  various  acts  of  war,  which 
was  formally  declared  in  November  of  that  year.  When 
Argentina  refused  his  demand  that  he  be  allowed  to  march 
over  Argentinian  territory  in  order  to  attack  southern  Brazil, 
L6pez  declared  war  on  Argentina.  Meanwhile,  the  group 
backed  by  Argentina  and  Brazil  had  come  into  power  in 
Uruguay,  and  these  three  countries  now  formed  an  alliance 

1  Shepherd,  William  Robert,  The  Hispanic  nations  of  the  New  World  (New 
Haven,  Conn.,  1919),  93-94. 
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against  L6pez.  They  announced  publicly  that  they  were 
fighting  him,  and  not  the  Paraguayan  people,  at  the  same 
time  guaranteeing  the  territorial  integrity  of  Paraguay. 
Secretly,  however,  they  agreed  to  interpret  boundary  dis- 
putes in  ways  to  suit  themselves. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  Lopez  and  his  people  put  up  a 
most  remarkable  battle  against  tremendous  odds.  At  the 
start  of  hostilities,  to  be  sure,  L6pez  had  the  largest  and  best 
drilled  army  of  South  America,  of  some  fifty  thousand  men 
— some  say  as  many  as  seventy-two,  eighty,  or  ninety  thou- 
sand, a  veritable  host,  too,  of  " fighting  fanatics/'  They 
were  lacking  in  artillery  and  other  up-to-date  equipment, 
however,  while  the  allies  could  easily  overmatch  them,  not 
only  in  these  respects,  but  also  in  numbers.  Forced  back  into 
Paraguay,  L6pez  resisted  his  enemies,  after  all  possibility 
of  victory  was  lost.  The  Indian  soldiery,  ardently  patriotic 
and  accustomed  through  several  centuries  of  training  to 
absolute  obedience  to  superior  commands,  fought  until 
hardly  an  able-bodied  man  of  Paraguay  was  left  alive. 
Women,  boys,  and  girls  in  great  part  attempted  to  fill  their 
places,  and  starvation  and  pestilence  added  their  quota  to 
the  rapidly  growing  list  of  the  dead.  Not  until  L6pez  him- 
self was  killed,  in  1870,  did  this  most  disastrous  war  in  His- 
panic American  history  come  to  an  end.  Only  some  220,000 
persons  were  living  in  all  the  country,  at  the  end  of  the  war, 
of  whom  fewer  than  twenty-nine  thousand  were  men,  mainly 
those  who  were  too  old  or  physically  incapacitated  to  fight. 
Some  106,000  women  and  eighty-six  thousand  children  had 
also  survived. 

One  of  the  important  factors  in  the  aftermath  of  the  war 
was  the  acquisition  of  territories  from  the  defeated  nation 
by  Argentina  and  Brazil.  More  yet  might  have  been  taken, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  protests  of  other  South  American  re- 
publics and  the  opposition  of  Brazil  to  some  of  the  demands 
of  Argentina.  Yet,  some  fifty-five  thousand  square  miles  of 
territory  claimed  by  Paraguay  were  lost.  Even  more  sig- 
nificant, perhaps,  was  the  strange  social  result  of  the  war. 
Men  had  become  such  a  rarity  that  their  value  in  the  eyes  of 
women  increased.  In  consequence,  they  were  able  to  shift 
the  burden  of  labor  to  the  backs  of  the  women,  in  recompense 
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for  their  association.  Not  even  masculine  fidelity  was  ex- 
pected; indeed,  polygamy  was  openly  recognized  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  as  a  means  of  repopulating  the  country.  Even 
in  recent  times,  marriages  were  not  numerous,  but  illegiti- 
mate births  were. 

Since  1870,  Paraguay  has  been  a  caudillo-managed  coun- 
try of  the  more  familiar  type,  with  short-term  tyrants  in- 
stead of  great  ones.  For  a  wrhile,  it  seemed  as  if  conditions 
were  getting  worse  instead  of  better,  with  the  early  years  of 
the  twentieth  century  the  most  disturbed  from  the  viewpoint 
of  civil  war  that  Paraguay  had  ever  known.  A  constitution 
of  1870  had  provided  a  unitarist  type  of  government,  but 
not  until  the  German-descended  Edward  Schaerer  came  into 
office,  in  1912,  was  there  a  president  who  finished  his  four- 
year  term.  Since  then,  there  have  been  fewer  revolutions  and 
more  stable  conditions,  but  the  caudillos  are  still  in  the 
saddle. 1 

The  Paraguayans  rediscovered  some  of  their  old  military 
glory  in  the  '80s,  in  course  of  a  war  with  Bolivia,  over  title 
to  the  Chaco  region.  In  this  conflict,2  Paraguay  had  de- 
cidedly the  better  of  it,  but  did  not  let  the  victory  keep  her 
from  having  a  revolution,  as  soon  as  the  war  was  over.  In 
the  present  century,  some  of  the  former  Paraguayan  isola- 
tion has  been  eliminated,  through  frequent  steamship  service 
from  Buenos  Aires  and  the  building  of  the  first  railroad  con- 
necting the  country  with  lands  beyond  the  national  bor- 
ders. Optimistic  predictions  for  Paraguay  are  not  yet  in 
order,  however,  although  her  Indian  peoples  are  a  far  from 
hopeless  human  element,  as  Paraguayan  history  so  amply 
testifies. 

1  Paraguay  is,  of  course,  a  primary  product  country.  Coffee  has  long  been  a 
prominent  crop.    Mate,  sometimes  called  "Paraguayan  tea,"  once  collected 
only  in  a  wild  state,  is  now  being  cultivated.   The  quebracho  tree,  from  which 
tannin  is  procured,  furnishes  one  of  the  most  important  sources  of  wealth  in 
the  country.    Cattle-raising  has  for  many  years  been  a  principal  industry 

2  See  infra,  377-378. 
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CHILE 

WITH  an  area  of  290,195  square  miles  and  a  population  of 
4,287,445,  Chile  cannot  be  ranked  in  importance  with  Argen- 
tina or  with  Brazil  and  Mexico  among  the  Hispanic  Ameri- 
can countries,  but  in  institutions  and  all-round  conditions 
she  is  in  many  respects  first,  and  her  position  is  far  ahead 
of  what  her  figures,  given  above,  would  seem  to  imply.  That 
is  true,  not  only  with  respect  to  her  internal  life,  but  also  in 
the  influence  of  Chile  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  In  most 
ways,  Chile  is  recognized  as  an  equal  partner  with  the  other 
two  members  of  the  oft-mentioned  ABC  powers,  Argentina 
and  Brazil.1 

This  high  rating  for  Chile  is  based  on  many  factors.  The 
climate  of  central  Chile,  where  the  bulk  of  the  people  live, 
is  one  of  the  best  in  the  world  for  the  white  race,  vigorous, 
but  with  no  great  extremes  of  either  heat  or  cold — much  like 
that  of  the  somewhat  famous  California.  There,  two  strong 
groups  met  and  mingled,  to  form  the  Chileans  of  today. 
The  Araucanian  Indians,  already  there  at  the  dawn  of  his- 
tory, were  perhaps  the  strongest  and  bravest  race  of  Indians 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  This  may  appear  to  be  a  bold 
statement,  when  one  thinks  of  Iroquois,  Apaches,  Sioux, 
Yaquis,  and  other  well-known  tribes  of  North  America,  but 
none  of  them  have  a  military  history  comparable  to  that  of 
the  Araucanians.  These  Indians,  with  nothing  but  sticks  and 
stones,  could  charge  organized  Spanish  troops,  with  their 
guns  and  cannon,  and  could  often  beat  them,  when  they 
came  to  grips.  And  it  was  not  until  late  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  after  more  than  three  centuries  of  intermittent 
conflict,  that  they  were  definitely  conquered.  To  cope  with 
them  and  the  other  perils  of  colonization  and  conquest, 
Spain  sent  her  hardiest  men  to  Chile,  which  was  long  recog- 
nized as  the  principal  school  of  arms  for  the  empire  in  the 

1  The  ABC  is  not  a  formal  alliance,  but  merely  a  figure  of  speech,  to  indicate 
the  three  most  influential  republics  of  South  America. 
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Americas.  It  was  not  a  good  place  for  white  women,  how- 
ever. So,  the  Spaniards  formed  unions  with  the  Indian 
women.  Over  the  years,  a  new  nation  developed,  a  nation 
that  is  one  people — more  so,  at  least,  than  can  be  said  of  any 
other  in  Hispanic  America.  The  Chileans  are  now  a  white 
race,  but  every  one  of  them  of  old  family  has  some  Indian 
ancestry,  and,  almost  without  exception,  they  are  proud 
of  the  fact,  as  well  they  may  be.  Immigration  has  not  greatly 
changed  the  situation.  It  has  been  much  less  in  amount 
than  in  the  case  of  some  Atlantic  coast  countries,  and  most 
of  it  has  been  Spanish,  despite  a  widely  heralded  German 
colonization  of  southern  Chile  that  has  not  as  yet  mixed 
very  greatly  with  the  general  body  of  the  population. 

Chile  is  about  twenty-six  hundred  miles  long,  approxi- 
mately the  distance  from  the  tip  of  Baja  California  to  well 
into  British  Columbia,  if  superimposed  on  a  map  of  North 
America.  Most  of  the  history  of  the  country,  however,  is 
confined  to  an  area  that  is  smaller  than  Uruguay,  from  Co- 
quimbo  to  Concepci6n,  a  stretch  of  less  than  five  hundred 
miles,  in  the  heart  of  a  region  which  is  nowhere  more  than 
two  hundred  miles  wide.  South  of  that,  the  Araucanian 
lands  got  into  the  picture  prominently  in  colonial  times,  and, 
north  of  it,  the  nitrate  provinces  have  been  a  constant  factor 
in  the  background  of  modern  events.  Most  of  the  action 
has  taken  place  within  the  confines  named  above,  however, 
or,  indeed,  in  and  around  Santiago,  the  capital  city,  itself. 

Passing  over  the  colonial  story  and  the  early  stages  of  the 
war  for  independence,  the  modern  republic  may  be  said  to 
have  emerged  when  San  Martin  crossed  the  Andes,  in  1817, 
and  defeated  the  Spaniards  at  the  battle  of  Chacabuco.  A 
strong  dictatorship  was  set  up,  under  Bernardo  O'Higgins, 
the  Spaniards  were  virtually  driven  from  the  country,  and 
the  war  was  carried  into  Peru.  Aside  from  minor  campaigns 
in  the  island  of  Chiloe,  this  ended  the  conflict  in  Chile.  Mean- 
while, in  1818,  the  independence  of  Chile  was  proclaimed. 

A  country  of  a  little  more  than  half  a  million  inhabitants 
at  this  time,  of  whom  about  a  hundred  thousand  were  the 
usually  hostile  and  hard-fighting  Araucanians,  Chile  had 
already  taken  on  the  social  character  which,  ever  since,  has 
been  a  dominant  note  in  her  history.  At  the  top,  was  a  nar~ 
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row  oligarchy  of  conservative  landowners,  the  descendants 
of  the  conquerors,  who  had  kept  their  estates  intact,  largely 
through  the  medium  of  primogeniture.  Nearly  all  the  rest  of 
the  people  were  dependent  on  them,  in  a  life  which  was  rural 
in  both  its  social  and  economic  aspects,  based  principally 
on  agriculture.  Santiago  had  a  population  of  perhaps  thirty 
thousand,  and  no  other  city  more  than  five  thousand.  Bol- 
stered by  the  support  of  the  church,  which  it  in  turn  assisted, 
the  Chilean  aristocracy  were  the  most  conservative  group  of 
society  in  all  Hispanic  America,  and  were  not  inclined,  for 
long,  to  go  the  lengths  in  political  experiment  in  which  the 
other  peoples  of  the  southern  nations  indulged. 

O'Higgins,  sometimes  called  the  George  Washington  of 
Chile,  was  a  dictator,  despite  his  constitutions  of  1818  and 
1822,  which  were,  in  fact,  mere  ratifications  of  his  power. 
Nevertheless,  although  he  felt  that  the  time  had  not  come  for 
popular  government,  O'Higgins  inaugurated  a  number  of 
reforms,  with  a  view  to  a  training  for  democracy.  He  did 
much  to  encourage  education,  endeavored  to  do  away  with 
the  practice  of  entailed  estates,  abolished  titles  of  nobility, 
and  banished  corrupting  games,  such  as  the  bullfight  and 
cockfighting,  which  seemed  to  tie  them  to  the  now  rejected 
Spanish  regime.  The  reforms  were  unpopular,  however, 
being  termed  radical  by  the  aristocracy  and  not  far-reaching 
enough  by  those  who  wished  to  establish  democratic  institu- 
tions at  once.  So,  an  opening  was  afforded  for  ambitious 
opponents  to  rise  to  places  of  authority,  on  the  grounds  of 
opposition  to  the  dictator.  In  1823,  O'Higgins  found  three 
separate  revolutions  on  his  hands,  to  suppress  which  he  had 
insufficient  means.  Called  upon  to  resign,  he  at  first  refused, 
but  presently  agreed  to  do  so,  in  a  renunciation  which  has 
been  much  praised  by  Chilean  historians  as  an  instance  of 
Washingtonian  self-abnegation.  It  would  seem  that  he 
yielded  to  the  inevitable,  however,  although  this  in  no  re- 
spect detracts  from  his  merits  as  a  man  and  the  noteworthy 
and  patriotic  character  of  his  achievements  in  office.  The 
fallen  dictator  went  in  exile  to  Peru,  where  he  died  in  1842. 

The  next  seven  years  after  the  fall  of  O'Higgins  are  usu- 
ally looked  upon  as  Chile's  age  of  caudillism,  the  briefest 
experience  of  the  Spanish  American  countries.  The  stormy 
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petrel  of  this  period  was  Ram6n  Freire,  chief  executive 
from  1823  to  1827,  but  a  disturbing  influence  throughout. 
Matters  got  worse,  as  the  years  passed,  and  the  Freire  gov- 
ernment was  one  of  ten  in  this  period,  which  also  saw  the 
enactment  of  three  constitutions.  From  1827  to  1829  alone, 
there  were  no  fewer  than  five  revolutions.  In  theory,  the 
doctrines  of  liberalism  and  federalism  were  being  tried.  In 
fact,  the  men  who  held  power,  briefly  and  precariously,  to 
be  sure,  were  mere  caudillos,  as  autocratic  as  they  were  able 
to  be,  but  announcing  principles  which  hit  at  the  entrenched 
aristocracy.  Out  of  the  conflict  emerged  two  groups  of 
political  thought,  that  of  the  Pelucones  (Big  Wigs),  who  were 
more  formally  known  as  Conservatives,  and  that  of  the 
Pipiolos  (Greenhorns),  who  became  Liberals.  By  1830, 
however,  the  country  was  in  a  state  of  social  and  economic, 
as  well  as  political,  chaos.  Murders  were  going  unpunished, 
and  banditry  was  rife. 

In  this  situation,  the  savior  of  the  country  and  founder  of 
a  new  era  appeared  in  the  person  of  Diego  Portales,  the 
Alexander  Hamilton — or,  indeed,  much  more  than  that — of 
Chile.  Only  thirty-seven  in  1830,  Portales  was,  not  a  politi- 
cian or  a  soldier,  but  a  merchant.  He  was,  however,  a  natural 
leader,  a  man  of  precise,  clear-cut  ideas,  strong  will,  and  com- 
mon sense.  The  keynote  of  his  policies  was  the  organization 
of  the  elements  which  stood  for  authority  against  the  prevail- 
ing anarchy.  He  obtained  the  backing  of  the  landholding 
oligarchy  and  the  church,  and  formed  an  organization  in 
Santiago  which  defied  the  Liberals.  Rejecting  Freire,  who 
attempted  to  return  to  power  at  this  time,  Portales  won  over 
Joaquin  Prieto,  a  former  Liberal  leader,  to  his  side,  and,  in 
1830,  the  latter  decisively  defeated  Freire  at  the  battle  of 
the  Lircay  River.  This  proved  to  be  the  end  of  Chile's  age 
of  caudillism. 

Portales  did  not  aspire  to  the  presidency,  but  allowed 
Prieto  to  become  the  chief  executive,  contenting  himself 
with  important  ministerial  posts  and  with  the  exercise  of  the 
actual  power  in  the  shadow  of  Prieto.  The  latter's  title  to 
fame  is  that  he  did  not  try  to  be  a  caudillo,  in  the  evil  sense 
of  the  term,  but  willingly  played  the  Washington  to  the 
Hamilton  of  Portales.  To  be  sure,  the  Portales  system  of 
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government  embodied  many  of  the  elements  of  at  least  a  mild 
caudillism.  It  was  a  presidential  autocracy  in  a  centralized 
state.  The  "  autocratic  republic/1  as  it  has  been  called,  was 
inaugurated  with  Prieto  in  1831,  and  lasted  until  1861, 
under  ten-year  presidencies  of  two  five-year  terms  each.  It 
was  a  virtual  dictatorship  on  behalf  of  the  landholding 
oligarchy,  but  it  worked.  It  gave  Chile  peace  and  an  oppor- 
tunity for  advancement  in  many  ways,  even  politically. 

^The  crowning  document  of  the  Portales  era  was  the  con- 
stitution of  1833.  This  placed  the  greater  part  of  political 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  president.  He  might  choose  his  own 
Cabinet,  without  the  necessity  of  having  the  appointments 
confirmed  by  the  legislative  body;  he  could  veto  congres- 
sional legislation,  and,  indeed,  prorogue  Congress  for  a  period 
of  three  years;  and  he  was  given  the  right  to  name  the  im- 
portant officials  of  provincial  areas.  What  with  property 
qualifications  for  office  and  for  voting,  the  president  was  " 
made  the  virtual  dictatpr  in  elections,  whenever  he  might 
choose  to  be,  which  he  always  did.  Thus,  each  president  (or 
the  ruling  group  around  him)  selected  his  own  successor. 
Nevertheless,  this  constitution,  which  fitted  its  own  times 
as  perfectly  as  could  be  expected,  was,  with  some  amend- 
ments, to  remain  the  fundamental  document  of  Chile  until 
1925. 

Portales  was  responsible  for  many  other  individual 
achievements.  He  reformed  the  courts  and  the  clergy,  though 
along  conservative  lines;  he  strengthened  the  police,  and 
founded  a  national  guard,  suppressing  banditry;  with  the 
aid  of  the  capable  Manuel  Rengif  o,  he  brought  financial  order 
out  of  chaos;  he  encouraged  education.  It  may  all  be  summed 
up,  however,  in  the  fact  that  he  gave  Chile  internal  peace. 

In  foreign  affairs,  Portales  led  the  country  into  a  war, 
however,  which  was,  in  a  sense,  the  starting-point  in  the 
eventually  famous  controversy  between  Chile,  on  the  one 
side,  and  Peru  and  Bolivia,  on  the  other.  At  this  time,  Gen- 
eral Andr6s  Santa  Cruz  had  united  Peru  and  Bolivia  in  a 
confederation,  of  which  he  was  the  ruler.  Santa  Cruz  aided 
Preire  in  a  descent  which  the  latter  attempted  on  southern 
Chile,  in  1836.  The  Freire  campaign  was  a  dismal  failure, 
but  it  gave  Portales  an  excuse  to  attack  the  Santa  Cruz 
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government,  which  he  feared  might  become  too  strong  for 
Chile.  With  the  assistance  of  some  Peruvian  exiles,  war 
against  Santa  Cruz  was  begun  without  warning,  and,  despite 
the  latter's  readiness  to  adjust  matters  in  accord  with  Chilean 
wishes,  was  pursued  until  Santa  Cruz  was  defeated  and  over- 
thrown. The  decisive  battle  was  fought  at  Yungay  in  Peru, 
in  1839.  Meanwhile,  in  1837,  Portales  himself  was  assassi- 
nated in  Chile.  The  war  had  not  met  with  popular  favor 
there,  at  first.  One  body  of  troops  rebelled,  seizing  the  per- 
son of  Portales,  who  thereupon  was  shot.  The  incident  itself 
proved  a  boomerang,  however,  helping  to  unite  Chilean 
sentiment  in  favor  of  prosecuting  the  war.  As  for  Portales, 
his  work  was  done,  anyway.  A  system  had  now  been  in- 
stalled, which  others  could  carry  on  without  his  help. 

Manuel  Bulnes  (1841-1851),  the  victor  of  Yungay,  though 
strongly  conservative,  was  conciliatory  in  his  attitude  toward 
the  liberal  elements,  and  his  administration  was  one  of 
marked  progress  in  many  respects.  There  was  a  great  increase 
in  economic  productivity,  with  corresponding  advances  in 
commerce,  revenues,  and  population.  One  interesting  addi- 
tion in  the  last-named  respect  came  when  a  number  of  Ger- 
man immigrants  entered  Chile,  in  1850,  and  settled  in  the 
south.  In  ensuing  years,  still  others  came,  occupying  the 
region  of  Valdivia,  Lake  Llanquihue,  and  Puerto  Montt. 
In  1843,  a  Chilean  expedition  set  up  an  establishment  in  the 
Strait  of  Magellan,  not  only  assuring  Chilean  control  of  that 
region,  but  also  inaugurating  a  boundary  dispute  with 
Argentina  which  was  to  continue  for  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury. Under  the  leadership  of  Manuel  Montt,  his  thoroughly 
capable  minister,  Bulnes  did  a  great  deal  to  further  educa- 
tion. The  University  of  Chile  was  founded,  in  1842,  and 
opened  its  doors,  the  next  year,  under  the  rectorship  of 
Andres  Bello,  one  of  Chile's  most  famous  scholars.1  Prior 
to  the  Montt  reforms,  there  were  some  fifty  common  schools, 
with  an  enrollment  of  only  three  thousand,  out  of  about 
two  hundred  thousand  children  of  school  age,  which  shows 
how  far  the  country  had  to  go  to  reach  anything  approach- 

*  Though  bora  in  Venezuela,  Bello  did  his  greatest  work  in  Chile,  where  he 
arrived  in  1829,  making  this  country  his  home  thenceforth.  Famous  not  only 
as  an  educator,  poet,  and  philologist,  Bello  was  also  responsible  for  the  Chilean 
ciril  code  of  1857,  replacing  the  outworn  Spanish  legal  system. 
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ing  social  democracy.    Montt  added  about  three  hundred 
new  schools. 

While  the  old  "  Liberalism/'  with  its  side-partner  of  fed- 
eralism, was  now  dead,  a  new  liberalism  was  rapidly  coming 
to  the  fore.  Its  leaders  demanded  freedom  of  the  press,  less 
centralized  control,  and  no  official  interference  with  voting. 
A  quarrel  within  the  Conservative  ranks  over  the  succession 
to  the  presidency  also  gave  these  new  Liberals  a  chance  to 
express  themselves.  A  riot  in  Santiago,  in  April  1851,  was 
suppressed,  but  at  a  cost  of  over  a  hundred  lives.  And  in 
September,  after  Bulnes  had  caused  Montt  to  be  elected, 
there  was  a  revolution.  It  was  put  down,  but  it  is  note- 
worthy, as  an  example  of  growing  partisanship,  that  in  the 
decisive  battle  two  thousand  were  killed,  as  against  only 
jfif teen  hundred  wounded ! 

Montt  (1851-1861),  though  a  civilian,  was  an  even 
stronger  supporter  of  the  Portales  idea  than  his  two  pred- 
ecessors had  been.  He  was,  however,  a  decided  proponent 
of  progress.  He  increased  the  schools  to  about  nine  hundred, 
with  an  enrollment  of  forty-five  thousand,  and  promoted 
cultural  and  material  advance  in  many  other  ways.  Rail- 
ways and  telegraph  lines  were  built,  a  modern  tax  system 
was  inaugurated,  and,  despite  the  opposition  of  the  aristoc- 
racy, the  institution  of  primogeniture  was  abolished.  Santi- 
ago was  now  a  city  of  a  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  in 
a  country  of  a  million  and  a  half.  A  new  aristocracy  of  wealth 
in  mining  and  in  urban  pursuits  was  now  developing,  and 
this  aligned  itself  on  the  side  of  the  Liberals  as  against  the 
land-holding  oligarchy. 

The  forces  of  Liberalism  were  now  growing  more  and 
more  insistent  upon  reforms.  They  received  a  curious  rein- 
forcement, toward  the  end  of  Montt's  second  term,  in  the 
ultra-conservative  groups,  which  normally  might  have  been 
expected  to  support  the  Portales  regime  at  all  costs.  Montt 
happened  to  get  into  a  quarrel  with  the  archbishop  over  a 
matter  which  was  really  a  minor  incident  of  discipline. 
Ardent  churchmen  therefore  tended  to  oppose  him,  and  they 
were  joined  by  those  who  had  resented  the  law  against  en- 
tailed estates.  So,  when  Montt  planned  to  select  Antonio 
Varas  as  his  successor,  landlords  and  clericals  aligned  them- 
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selves  with  the  Liberals  in  protest.  Affairs  reached  such  a 
state  that,  in  1859,  a  serious  civil  war  broke  out.  The  rebels 
were  defeated,  but  Montt  and  Varas  both  decided  that  the 
latter's  candidacy  had  better  not  be  pressed.  Therefore,  a 
man  of  more  moderate  type,  Jose  Joaqufn  Perez,  who  was 
acceptable  to  the  opposition,  was  chosen  as  the  government 
standard-bearer,  and  he  was,  of  course,  elected. 

Perez  (1861-1871)  inaugurated  the  " Liberal  republic/7 
or  era  of  moderate  liberalism,  which  was  to  endure  for  the 
next  thirty  years.  During  this  period,  two  aristocracies 
fought  each  other  over  political  issues,  especially  with  re- 
spect to  the  position  of  the  church,  but  did  not  reach  deeply 
into  social  or  economic  factors  in  a  way  to  touch  the  masses. 
Nevertheless,  the  conflict  prepared  the  latter  for  an  emer- 
gence in  later  years. 

Perez  was  moderate  and  conciliatory,  permitting  exiles  to 
return  and  allowing  much  freedom  of  discussion  on  political 
questions.  Reforms  were  enacted  which  broadened  the  suf- 
frage, gave  Congress  a  right  to  pass  a  law  over  the  presiden- 
tial veto,  limited  the  president  to  one  term  in  office  (after 
Perez  had  been  elected  for  the  second  time),  and  granted 
rights  of  private  worship  to  non-Catholics.  The  radical  wing 
of  the  liberal  groups  was  not  satisfied,  however,  and  once 
again  formed  an  anomalous  partnership,  for  political  pur- 
poses, with  the  extreme  Conservatives.  Backed  by  moderate 
Conservatives  and  moderate  Liberals,  however,  P6rez  was 
able  to  have  his  way,  and  to  choose  Federico  Errjizuriz  as 
his  successor  in  the  presidency. 

Meanwhile,  from  1865  to  1867,  Chile  had  joined  with  Peru 
in  a  war  against  Spain,  who  had  sought  to  revive  her  claims 
to  territories  in  the  Pacific.  Aside  from  the  spectacular  inci- 
dent of  the  Spanish  bombardment  of  Valparaiso,  it  amounted 
to  little  as  an  international  conflict,  but  it  did  cause  the 
Chileans  to  see  that  they  needed  a  navy.  Thereupon,  they 
began  a  policy  of  increasing  their  strength  on  the  seas,  which 
was  later  to  give  them  the  advantage  in  the  War  of  the  Pa- 
cific with  Peru  and  Bolivia. 

By  the  time  of  Errazuriz  (1871-1876),  presidents  had  be- 
gun to  use  political  parties  and  maneuver  for  a  majority  in 
Congress,  instead  of  dominating  these  hitherto  rather  sub- 
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servient  elements.  Numerous  issues  were  now  brought  to 
the  fore  involving  the  church:  whether  it  should  continue 
to  have  its  separate  law  courts;  concessions  to  Protestant 
worship;  the  secularization  of  cemeteries;  rights  of  civil 
marriage;  and  the  question  of  the  separation  of  church  and 
state.  Eventually,  all  these  reforms  were  enacted  into  law; 
but  only  a  few  of  them  were  placed  on  the  statute-books  at 
this  time.  Still  other  reforms  tended  to  take  some  of  the 
political  power  out  of  the  hands  of  the  president,  such,  for 
example,  as  his  control  over  municipal  bodies,  which  was  in 
the  background  of  presidential  manipulation  of  elections. 
Nevertheless,  the  administration,  as  usual,  was  able  to  dom- 
inate the  next  elections  and  install  Anibal  Pinto  as  president. 
By  this  time,  the  Liberals,  though  composed  of  different  fac- 
tions, were  in  control  of  Congress,  with  the  Conservatives 
becoming,  more  and  more,  only  a  small  minority. 

Foreign  affairs  were  the  principal  note  of  Pinto's  adminis- 
tration (1876-1881).  For  a  time,  it  seemed  that  there  might 
be  a  war  with  Argentina  over  boundary  disputes,  although 
the  question  of  the  preeminence  of  the  one  country  or  the 
other  was  certainly  as  important  an  issue  as  the  precise  defi- 
nition of  national  borders.  Relations  between  these  two 
countries  were  patched  up,  however,  when  Chile  presently 
found  herself  with  a  more  serious  international  conflict  on 
her  hands,  with  Bolivia  and  Peru. 

Until  the  ;40s  of  the  nineteenth  century,  no  great  interest 
had  been  taken  in  the  precise  northern  boundary  of  Chile, 
which  was  somewhere  in  the  then-considered  worthless  desert 
of  Atacama.  Chile  appears  to  have  recognized  the  25th  par- 
allel, however,  as  *her  northern  limit.  In  the  '40s,  when  the 
value  of  nitrates  as  a  fertilizer  had  been  discovered,  enormous 
deposits  of  this  commodity  were  found  to  exist  in  the  deserts 
of  Atacama  and  Tarapac^,  in  territories  which  were  regarded 
as  belonging  to  Bolivia  and  Peru.  Chileans  entered  the  Ata- 
cama Desert,  however,  and  soon  had  developed  a  flourishing 
industry  there,  especially  in  the  region  north  of  25  degrees 
up  to  the  23d  parallel.  For  years,  there  was  much  bickering, 
as  Bolivian  officials  collected  duties  on  the  Chilean  enter- 
prise, but,  in  1866,  a  treaty  was  made  that  was  favorable 
to  Chile,  giving  Chile  rights  in  the  region  between  25  and 
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23  degrees  and  seeming  to  admit  that  the  Chilean  boundary 
reached  as  far  north  as  24  degrees.  This  treaty  was  granted 
to  Chile  by  the  notorious  and  somewhat  simple-minded 
Bolivian  caudillo,  Mariano  Melgarejo,  who  is  said  to  have 
solved  his  own  immediate  pecuniary  problems  in  conse- 
quence. 

With  a  -view  to  advancing  the  interests  of  her  own  nitrate 
province  of  Tarapaca,  Peru  encouraged  Bolivia  to  take  ac- 
tion against  a  fulfillment  of  all  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  1866, 
and,  in  1873,  formed  a  secret  defensive  alliance  with  Bolivia 
against  Chile.  With  Argentinian  relations  strained,  Chile 
agreed  to  a  treaty  with  Bolivia,  in  1874,  in  which  she  yielded 
much  of  the  position  she  had  previously  gained.  All  claims 
under  the  treaty  of  1866  and  claims  to  territory  above  25  de- 
grees were  given  up,  in  return  for  a  Bolivian  promise  not  to 
raise  the  duties  for  twenty-five  years.  Urged  on  by  Peru, 
Bolivia  made  higher  levies,  however,  whereupon,  early  in 
1879,  Chilean  troops  seized  Antofagasta,  the  principal  port 
of  the  Atacama  region.  A  declaration  of  war  followed,  and 
when  Peru  did  not  satisfactorily  meet  a  Chilean  ultimatum 
demanding  that  she  cease  her  military  preparations,  Chile 
declared  war  on  her,  too. 

The  war  came  out  in  an  astonishingly  different  way  from 
what  many  expected.  Together,  Peru  and  Bolivia  had  a 
population  double  that  of  Chile,  without  counting  the  pos- 
sibility of  an  Argentinian  entry  into  the  conflict  on  their 
side.  Argentina  was  skilfully  turned  aside,  however,  when 
a  partial  settlement  of  the  boundary  questions  was  made. 
And  it  developed  that  the  supposed  superiority  of  the  allied 
powers  was  a  very  thin  will-o'-the-wisp,  indeed. 

The  war  itself  was  a  perfect  exemplification  of  the  impor- 
tance of  sea  power.  In  the  beginning,  Chile  and  Peru  were 
about  equal  in  strength  on  the  sea.  The  Chilean  navy  was 
headed  by  two  new  ironclads.  Peru  had  two  ironclads  of 
older  type,  but  faster  than  the  Chilean  ships.  On  May  21, 
1879,  occurred  the  battle  of  Iquique,  which  really  settled 
the  issue  of  the  war.  Two  inferior  Chilean  cruisers  were 
attacked  in  that  port  by  the  two  great  ironclads  of  Peru. 
One  of  the  Chilean  commanders,  Arturo  Prat  of  the  "Esme- 
ralda,"  resolved  to  fight  to  the  death.  His  ship  was  rammed, 
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but  he  himself  attempted  to  head  a  boarding  party  against 
the  enemy  ship,  the  "Huascar.77  Only  one  man  was  able 
to  follow  him,  however,  and  both  were  killed  when  they 
refused  to  surrender.  This  incident  caused  Prat  to  be  con- 
sidered one  of  the  great  national  heroes  of  Chile — some  say 
the  greatest  of  them.  It  was,  indeed,  a  brave  act,  and  it 
helped  to  inspire  the  Chileans  in  a  way  to  make  them  almost 
unbeatable  in  ensuing  battles.  Nevertheless,  to  the  out- 
sider it  would  appear  that  the  real  hero  of  the  battle  of 
Iquique  was  the  other  Chilean  commander,  Captain  Condell 
of  the  "Covadonga.77 

Leaving  Prat  to  play  Achilles,  Condell  filled  the  role  of 
Ulysses.  He  ran  with  the  "Covadonga" — but  only  fast 
enough  to  lure  after  him  the  "Independencia,77  the  other 
Peruvian  ironclad.  Familiar  with  the  coasts,  Condell  kept 
just  far  enough  from  shore,  with  his  lighter  craft,  to  be 
safe  from  grounding  on  the  rocks.  Not  so  the  "Indepen- 
dencia."  Getting  into  too  shallow  waters,  it  crashed  on  a 
reef  and  was  a  total  loss.  Now,  Chile  had  two  ironclads  to 
Peru's  one,  giving  her  naval  preponderance,  Miguel  Grau, 
on  the  "Huascar/7  maneuvered  his  ship  brilliantly  for  several 
months,  but  eventually  was  caught  between  two  Chilean 
fleets,  headed  by  the  two  ironclads.  Then,  it  was  Grau's 
turn  to  display  heroism.  He  would  not  surrender,  and  pres- 
ently he  was  killed.  Two  successors  to  the  command  were 
also  killed  and  two  others  wounded,  before  at  length  a  junior 
officer,  the  sixth  commander  of  the  day,  surrendered  the 
battered  and  helpless  "Huascar." 

Henceforth,  military  operations,  which  had  to  rely  on 
transportation  by  sea,  were  safe.  Chilean  troops  were  landed 
in  Tarapac^.  Abundantly  supplied  with  provisions  them- 
selves, they  could  force  the  Peruvians  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  attack,  since  the  latter,  cut  off  from  the  sea,  could  not 
get  adequate  provisions  over  the  desert  areas  of  the  land. 
So,  when  the  battles  were  fought,  the  Chileans  were  in  the 
best  positions  to  win  them.  By  the  summer  of  1880,  they 
had  crushed  the  Bolivian  and  Peruvian  troops  in  both  Tara- 
pac£  and  the  province  of  Tacna. 

Peru  and  Bolivia  were  now  helpless,  and,  moreover, 
were  beset  with  revolutions,  but  they  continued  the  struggle, 
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rather  than  yield  to  Chile's  demands  for  Atacama  and  Tara- 
paca,  together  with  an  indemnity.  The  Peruvians,  at  least, 
appear  to  have  believed  that  the  United  States  would  come 
to  their  assistance,  a  point  of  view  in  which  they  were  un- 
warrantably encouraged  by  the  United  States  minister  to 
Peru.  At  any  rate,  the  war  continued.  To  put  pressure  upon 
Peru,  to  force  her  to  make  peace,  Chile  sent  an  army  into 
the  heart  of  Peru,  late  in  1880.  Landing  near  Lima,  the 
Chileans  engaged  the  Peruvians  in  two  severe  battles,  in 
January  1881,  utterly  defeating  them.  Lima  was  taken  by 
the  Chileans,  and  wantonly  sacked.  Nevertheless,  it  was 
two  and  a  half  years  more,  before  a  Peruvian  government 
could  be  found  which  would  consent  to  make  peace. 

By  the  treaty  of  October  23,  1883,  Peru  ceded  Tarapaca  to 
Chile.  An  indemnity  was  waived,  but  the  province  of  Tacna 
was  granted  temporarily  to  Chile,  with  the  provision  that  at 
the  end  of  ten  years  a  plebiscite  should  be  held,  to  determine 
whether  Peru  or  Chile  should  have  it.  The  winner  of  the 
plebiscite  was  to  pay  ten  million  pesos  to  the  loser.  In  1884, 
a  truce  was  made  with  Bolivia,  in  which  the  Chilean  posses- 
sion of  Atacama  was  acknowledged.  Not  until  1905,  was  a 
definitive  peace  agreed  to  between  these  two  countries, 
however.  Under  its  terms  Chile,  now  definitely  awarded 
Atacama,  consented  to  give  free  transit  of  goods  to  Bolivia 
through  the  port  of  Arica,  in  the  province  of  Tacna,  and  to 
build  a  railway  from  Arica  to  Bolivia.  In  due  course,  the 
railway  was  built. 

The  question  with  Peru,  over  the  destiny  of  the  province 
of  Tacna,  proved  to  be  the  most  serious  problem  in  South 
American  diplomacy.  The  region  itself  was  of  scant  value  to 
anybody,  unless  to  Bolivia  for  an  opening  to  the  sea,  but 
the  "honor"  of  Peru  and  Chile  was  too  heavily  engaged  for 
either  to  consent  to  a  decision  which  would  give  Tacna  to 
the  other.  Each  demanded  the  kind  of  plebiscite  which  would 
ensure  victory  for  herself.  In  1920,  the  United  States  per- 
suaded both  sides  to  accept  mediation  in  the  controversy, 
and,  in  1925-1926,  an  attempt  was  made  to  hold  the  plebi- 
scite, under  the  direction  of  General  John  J.  Pershing  of  the 
United  States  army.  He  soon  found  that  defeating  German 
armies  in  the  Argonne  was  a  simple  problem  as  compared  to 
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handling  a  plebiscite  in  Tacna.  The  mediation  was  given  up. 
In  1929,  however,  Peru  and  Chile  themselves,  at  last,  made  a 
treaty,  dividing  the  territory.  Peru  obtained  the  region 
around  the  city  of  Tacna  and  Chile  got  Arica,  but  with  Peru 
sharing  in  the  port  of  Arica.  Meanwhile,  the  Bolivians  re- 
mained in  their  inland  mountain  areas,  looking  vainly  for  an 
outlet  to  the  sea. 

In  Chile,  Pinto  had  been  succeeded  in  the  presidency  in 
1881  by  Domingo  Santa  Maria.  His  five-year  term  in  office 
was  marked  by  a  bitter  campaign  over  the  question  of  the 
privileges  of  the  church.  The  leader  of  the  Liberal  forces  was 
Jose  Manuel  Balmaceda,  principal  minister  of  Santa  Maria, 
who  caused  him  to  be  elected  the  next  president.  Under 
Balmaceda  (1886-1891),  the  curious  struggle  came  to  a 
head.  Balmaceda  favored  reforms  which  not  only  called 
for  a  clear  definition  of  the  status  of  the  church,  but  also 
envisioned  the  economic,  political,  and  intellectual  better- 
ment of  the  Chilean  people.  A  patrician  himself,  he  stood 
forth  as  a  kind  of  tribune  on  behalf  of  the  masses.  He  did 
not  disdain,  in  his  zeal  for  reform,  to  use  the  normal  political 
methods  in  an  effort  to  get  a  majority  in  Congress. 

For  a  while,  Balmaceda  had  remarkable  success.  The 
country  enjoyed  the  greatest  prosperity  it  had  ever  known, 
and  Balmaceda  well  earned  for  himself  the  title  of  "master 
builder"  for  his  achievements  in  public  works.  At  no  time, 
however,  was  he  able  to  carry  out  his  program  fully.  The 
main  difficulty  was  with  Congress,  where  he  was  unable  to 
retain  his  majority.  The  custom  had  now  grown  up  for 
cabinets  to  fall  whenever  they  were  outvoted  in  Congress. 
There  was  nothing  in  the  constitution  to  this  effect,  but  it 
had  become  an  unwritten  practice.  Balmaceda,  at  length, 
decided  to  retain  his  Cabinet,  whether  Congress  approved  of 
it  or  not.  Congress  responded  by  refusing  to  sanction  the 
budget  for  1891.  Once  before,  in  1885,  the  same  action  had 
been  taken  by  Congress,  whereupon  Bamaceda,  then  enter- 
ing office,  had  put  into  effect  the  budget  for  the  preceding 
year,  an  action  which  Congress  later  accepted.  So,  Bal- 
maceda announced  that,  pending  congressional  sanction  of 
the  budget  for  1891,  the  estimates  for  the  preceding  year 
would  remain  in  force.  This  time,  however,  his  procedure 
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was  taken  as  the  issue  for  the  beginning  of  a  civil  war.  Con- 
gress, on  behalf  of  the  oligarchy,  which  in  the  past  had 
backed  the  Portales  system  of  autocracy,  fought  in  the  name 
of  liberal,  constitutional  government  against  Balmaceda's 
usurpations  of  power.  While  Balmaceda,  the  reformer  on 
behalf  of  the  masses,  became  an  unconstitutional  dictator 
in  order  to  put  his  democratic  measures  into  effect.  Thus, 
one  incongruity  met  another. 

Again,  sea  power  decided  the  conflict.  The  navy  was  on 
the  side  of  Congress.  This  enabled  the  congressional  leaders 
to  seize  the  valuable  nitrate  provinces  and  to  build  up  an 
army  at  their  leisure,  since  Balmaceda  could  not  attack  them 
there.  When  ready,  the  congressional  army  came  south, 
landed  at  points  most  advantageous  to  it  in  the  strategy  of 
the  campaign,  and,  presently,  utterly  overwhelmed  the 
troops  of  Balmaceda  in  two  important  battles.  Balmaceda 
went  into  hiding.  He  might  have  escaped,  but  preferred 
death,  believing  that  it  might  lessen  the  persecution  of  his 
friends.  On  September  19,  1891,  the  day  after  his  official 
term  came  to  an  end,  he  committed  suicide,  thus  making 
himself  a  martyr  to  his  cause.  It  has  been  customary  to 
look  upon  the  defeat  of  Balmaceda  as  a  victory  for  constitu- 
tional principles.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  Balmaceda 
stands,  in  Chile,  as  the  man  who  struck  the  first  blow  on 
behalf  of  the  masses  as  against  the  oligarchy,  marking  the 
beginning  of  a  social  revolution  that  transcended  the  con- 
temporary constitutional  factors  involved. 

In  contradistinction  to  the  autocratic  and  moderate  lib- 
eral eras  preceding  it,  the  period  since  1891  in  Chilean 
history  has  sometimes  been  called  that  of  the  democratic  re- 
public. This  would  seem  to  be  a  decided  misnomer,  as  the  aris- 
tocracy continued  to  rule  the  country,  despite  social  stirrings 
among  the  masses,  which  were,  indeed,  making  themselves 
felt,  more  and  more.  Down  to  1925,  the  term  "era  of  con- 
gressional control"  might  better  be  employed.  Presidents 
became  mere  slaves  of  the  ruling  groups  in  Congress.  Cab- 
inets fell  whenever  they  lost  a  majority  in  Congress,  which 
happened  sometimes  as  often  as  every  three  months.  The 
Chileans  fondly  imagined  that  they  were  imitating  the  Eng- 
lish system,  but  they  did  not  carry  the  idea  of  parliamentary 
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domination  to  the  logical  conclusion  of  national  elections 
when  a  Cabinet  was  turned  out  of  office.  All  they  suc- 
ceeded in  contributing,  was  a  habit  of  governmental  in- 
stability, which  was  unsatisfactory  to  everybody.  The 
presidents  were  generally  from  one  or  another  of  the  Liberal 
groups,  but  it  made  little  difference,  in  any  event. 

Meanwhile,  the  masses,  arousing  themselves  from  the 
lethargy  of  the  past,  and  the  young  intellectuals  found  their 
principal  political  expression  in  the  Radical  party,  with  a 
following  of  about  a  fourth  of  the  voting  population.  The 
Conservatives,  with  less  than  a  fifth  of  the  votes,  still  most 
perfectly  represented  the  oligarchy.  Elections  came  to  be  a 
test  of  strength  between  these  two  extremes,  with  the  politi- 
cally dominant  Liberals  naming  both  candidates,  but  divid- 
ing according  as  they  tended  to  sympathize  with  the  Radical 
or  the  Conservative  point  of  view.  Matters  came  to  a  head 
in  the  election  of  1920.  Arturo  Alessandri,  fiery  orator  and 
hero  of  the  masses,  was  the  candidate  of  the  Liberal  Alliance 
(of  Radical  leanings)  as  against  Luis  Barros  Borgono,  the 
Liberal  Union  candidate  (with  Conservative  support).  In 
an  exciting  election,  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  customary 
vote-buying  and  other  Chilean  electoral  improprieties,  Ales- 
sandri  unquestionably  won.  Since  Congress  had  to  pass 
upon  the  validity  of  the  election,  however,  it  was  generally 
expected  that  the  popular  result  would  be  overthrown,  as 
Congress  was  strongly  Unionist.  Even  the  device  of  a  war 
threat  against  Peru  was  attempted,  to  divert  attention,  but 
it  dismally  failed.  It  seemed  likely  that  there  might  be  a 
civil  war,  if  Alessandri  were  deprived  of  his  victory.  So,  the 
decision  was  left  to  a  court  of  honor.  The  issue  eventually 
turned  on  the  vote  of  Guillermo  Subercaseaux,  a  Unionist. 
Putting  honor  above  partisanship,  he  cast  his  ballot  for 
Alessandri,  who  thereupon  was  declared  elected  by  one  elec- 
toral vote.  The  whole  incident  reflects  great  credit  upon 
Chile — all  the  more  so,  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the 
election  of  Alessandri  amounted  to  a  virtual  revolution, 
since  he  was  the  first  truly  popular  candidate  in  the  history 
of  the  country.  In  the  face  of  the  opposition  of  the  oligarchy, 
his  rise  to  power  represented  a  blow  to  the  heretofore  en- 
trenched aristocracy. 
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Going  into  office,  in  1921,  Alessandri,  for  a  time,  did  not 
meet  with  much  success.  He  proposed  three  main  policies : 
to  settle  issues  with  Peru;  to  improve  national  finances;  and 
to  enact  important  social  reforms.  He  did  inaugurate  nego- 
tiations with  Peru,  which,  at  a  later  date,  brought  about  an 
adjustment  of  the  difficulties  with  that  country,  as  already 
related.  In  domestic  affairs,  however,  he  found  himself 
blocked  by  Congress,  where  the  opposition  was  in  complete 
control.  Furthermore,  throughout  the  period  since  1920, 
the  various  governments  in  power  had  to  contend  with  eco- 
nomic difficulties,  of  which  the  greatest  was  the  falling  mar- 
ket for  nitrates,  as  a  result  of  discoveries  of  substitutes  in 
other  parts  of  the  world.  To  keep  from  being  a  nonentity, 
like  his  presidential  predecessors  since  1891,  Alessandri,  at 
length,  dared  to  take  the  action  which  had  cost  Balmaceda 
his  life.  He  interfered  directly  in  elections  in  order  to  win  a 
majority  in  both  houses  of  Congress;  indeed,  he  employed 
the  army  and  generally  violent  methods,  successfully  ob- 
taining his  objective  in  the  elections  of  1924. 

The  new  Congress  proved  extremely  unpopular,  however. 
While  the  army  and  navy,  as  well  as  labor,  were  claiming 
they  were  underpaid,  Congress  voted  salaries  for  its  mem- 
bers— the  first  time  such  a  measure  had  been  enacted  in 
Chilean  'history.  Thereupon,  in  September  1924,  there  was 
a  military  revolution,  which  engulfed  Alessandri  as  well  as 
Congress.  Alessandri  attempted  to  resign,  but  was  allowed, 
instead,  to  leave  the  country  on  a  six-months  " vacation.'7 
Few  doubted  but  that  it  would  be  permanent,  but  it  turned 
out  otherwise. 

A  military  junta  now  governed  Chile,  enacting  laws  by 
decree,  including  many  important  reforms.  The  younger 
officers  of  the  army  soon  produced  another  political  crisis, 
however,  and  it  was  solved  by  inviting  Alessandri  to  return. 
Arriving  early  in  1925,  with  now  somewhat  more  support, 
as  the  only  man  acceptable  to  various  factions,  Alessandri 
continued  to  legislate  by  decree,  and  brought  about  the  pro- 
mulgation of  a  new  constitution.  The  main  feature  of  the 
new  document,  brought  forth  in  1925,  was  that  it  placed 
greater  power  in  the  hands  of  the  president,  reducing  Con- 
gress to  a  decidedly  secondary  role  in  the  political  life  of  the 
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country.  Steps  in  the  direction  of  decentralization  were 
also  taken,  as  more  rights  of  self-government  were  given  to 
local  areas.  Provision  was  made  for  the  separation  of  church 
and  state  at  the  end  of  five  years,  since  carried  out.  The  sum 
total  of  these  and  other  paragraphs  appeared  to  mean  that 
the  old  oligarchy  had,  in  many  respects,  lost  its  grip  on  the 
Chilean  state. 

Preparations  were  now  made  for  presidential  elections  for 
the  new  six-year  term  provided  for  by  the  constitution,  but 
one  of  the  Cabinet  officials,  Colonel  Carlos  Ibanez,  with 
strong  military  backing,  prevented  the  smooth  inauguration 
of  a  new  government.  Asked  to  resign  by  Alessandri,  he 
refused  to  do  so,  whereupon  Alessandri  bowed  to  the  in- 
evitable, and  stepped  down  from  the  presidency,  late  in  1925. 
Not  quite  sure  of  his  position  yet,  Ibanez  allowed  Emiliano 
Figueroa  Larrain  to  be  elected  president,  but  he  retained 
his  Cabinet  post,  and  proceeded,  more  and  more,  to  dom- 
inate the  government.  By  1927,  Ibanez  was  in  full  career  as 
a  dictator,  banishing  opponents  and  suppressing  all  opposi- 
tion with  a  ruthless  hand.  He  even  exiled  the  brother  of  the 
president,  soon  after  which,  early  in  1927,  Figueroa  resigned. 
The  now  actual  authority  of  Ibanez,  by  this  time  a  general, 
was  soon  legally  confirmed,  when  in  that  same  year  he  had 
himself  elected  president. 

Ibanez  was  a  military  dictator  of  a  peculiar  type.  Con- 
servatives fared  no  better  at  his  hands  than  others;  indeed, 
before  his  fall  from  power,  what  remained  of  the  social  pro- 
gram of  Alessandri  on  behalf  of  the  masses  had  been  enacted 
into  law.  His  rule  depended,  however,  on  military  force, 
supplemented  by  vast  expenditures  for  public  works,  the 
funds  for -which  were  derived  from  huge  borrowings  from 
abroad,  in  great  part  from  the  United  States — unfortu- 
nately for  North  American  investors,  many  of  whose  secu- 
rities have  since  been  defaulted.  The  outbreak  of  the  world 
depression  proved  to  be  too  much  for  him,  however.  When  it 
was  impossible  to  continue  his  largesses  to  the  Chilean  pub- 
lic, with  also  the  unceasingly  bad  nitrate  situation,  there 
were  murmurings,  which  presently  blossomed  forth  into  open 
revolt.  One  such  revolution,  in  1930,  was  suppressed.  As 
so  often  happens  in  Hispanic  America,  the  students  of  the 
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University  promoted  the  next  outbreak,  which  took  place 
in  July  1931.  Soon  there  were  strikes  all  over  the  country, 
of  various  groups,  even  including  the  laborers,  whom  Ibanez 
had  aided  so  greatly,  and  it  was  apparent  that  there  was  a 
prospect  of  civil  war.  So,  Ibanez  resigned  and  fled  across 
the  Andes,  the  first  Chilean  chief  executive  ever  forced  to 
take  such  unceremonious  leave. 

For  a  time,  Chile  was  in  a  state  of  political  chaos  that 
would  have  done  credit  to  a  Honduras.  Juan  Esteban  Mon- 
tero,  the  favorite  of  the  students,  became  president,  but  was 
overthrown  in  June  1932  by  Carlos  Davila,  who  advocated 
a  program  of  state  socialism.  Eight  days  later,  the  still  more 
radical  Colonel  Marmaduke  Grove  ousted  Davila  from 
power,  but  the  latter  was  back  in  office  again,  after  five  days. 
A  military  revolution  overthrew  him  again,  in  September, 
after  which  two  others  briefly  held  the  position  of  head  of 
the  state.  It  was  now  decided  to  solve  the  muddle  by  hold- 
ing new  presidential  elections.  Only  one  man  in  the  country 
had  sufficient  prestige  to  satisfy  the  nation.  That  was 
none  other  than  Arturo  Alessandri,  once  hated  and  feared 
by  the  moderate  and  conservative  groups,  but  now  recog- 
nized as  a  great  improvement  over  men  of  the  Davila-Grove 
type.  Distancing  his  competitors,  in  the  elections  of  Octo- 
ber 1932,  he  presently  entered  the  presidency  for  a  six-year 
term. 

Despite  a  more  or  less  unsatisfactory  political  situation  in 
Chile  since  1891,  there  has  been,  considerable  institutional 
progress  in  recent  years.  By  1931  ?  provision  had  been  made 
for  some  six  hundred  thousand  pupils  in  the  schools,  and 
with  a  growing  emphasis  on  primary  education  it  was  claimed 
that  illiteracy  had  been  reduced  to  forty-four  per  cent  of  the 
people — a  great  improvement  over  the  past,  if  also  a  still  very 
considerable  proportion,  even  assuming  accuracy  in  the  esti- 
mates. Disputes  which  had  formerly  stirred  the  country, 
such  as  those  concerning  the  position  of  the  church,  appeared 
to  have  been  relegated  definitely  to  the  category  of  history, 
not  present  fact.  Economically,  Chile  was  beginning  to  seek 
other  means  of  existence  than  that  of  the  nitrate  fields,  upon 
which  she  had  for  so  long  depended.  With  her  fertile  soil 
and  abundant  resources  in  water  and  power,  there  was  every 
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reason  why  she  should  eventually  succeed.  One  would  need 
to  be  exceedingly  venturesome,  however,  to  predict  that  the 
oligarchy  has  passed  from  the  scene.  The  land  is  still  in  the 
hands  of  a  limited  group.  As  Cox  expresses  it: 

"In  1928  some  five  hundred  and  thirteen  persons,  less  than 
one-half  of  one  per  cent  of  all  landowners,  were  reported  to  own 
sixty  per  cent  of  the  land  in  private  hands;  two  and  a  half 
per  cent  of  all  landed  proprietors  possessed  seventy-eight  per 
cent  of  the  arable  land.  Some  63,843  small  farmers  held  two 
and  a  half  per  cent  only  of  such  land,  and  they  made  up  some 
sixty-six  per  cent  of  the  reputed  owners."  1 

Basically,  however,  the  Chilean  people  are  sound.  Just  as 
they  solved  the  serious  problems  of  the  elections  of  1920 
and  the  political  turmoil  of  1932,  they  may  be  expected  to 
confront  difficult  situations  in  the  future  and  emerge  from 
them  with  credit  to  themselves. 

1  Cox,  in  Wilgus,  Argentina,  Brazil  and  Chile,  401-402.  McBride  (item  no.  64 
in  the  Essay  on  Authorities)  presents  a  severe  indictment  of  the  landholding 
situation  in  its  effects  upon  the  country. 
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BOLIVIA  (with  an  estimated  area  of  514,464  square  miles 
and  a  population  of  2,972,583) 1  has  had  possibly  the  saddest 
history  of  any  South  American  country  since  independence, 
both  in  foreign  and  domestic  relations.  The  geographic  iso- 
lation of  the  far-off  plateau  which  is  the  heart  of  Bolivia, 
the  Indian  character  of  the  people,  and  lack  of  immigration 
have  operated  to  prolong  the  period  of  adjustment  through 
which  all  nations  must  pass  to  emerge  from  the  growing 
pains  of  youth  to  solid  and  safe  institutions.  It  is  customary 
to  say  that  the  " whites7'  number  about  ten  per  cent,2  but 
nearly  all  of  them,  in  fact,  are  part  Indian  in  ancestry.  Being 
white  has  come  to  be  more  a  matter  of  one;s  social  station 
than  of  blood  or  color.  Perhaps  twenty  per  cent  of  the  people 
would  be  classified  as  pure  Indian,3  most  of  them  descendants 
of  the  ancient  Quechua  and  Aymara  races.  With  Negro  blood 
insignificant,  the  remaining  seventy  per  cent  of  the  people 
are  mestizos,  or  cholos,  as  they  are  called  in  Bolivia.  Most  of 
them  are  much  more  nearly  Indian  than  they  are  white. 

The  Indians  are  a  " mentally  benumbed77  group,  savage, 
unsociable,  illiterate,  and  obliged  to  endure  a  life  without 
much  in  the  way  of  pleasures,  luxuries,  or  even  comforts. 
Through  all  Bolivian  history,  they  have  been  oppressed  by 
the  whites  and  better  class  cholos,  who  have  exploited  them 
in  numerous  ways.  They  have  a  smoldering  hatred  of  the 
white  man,  but  have  generally  submitted  to  his  domination, 
even  when  accompanied  by  persecutions. 

The  cholos  have  shown  themselves  to  be  proud,  brave,  and 
ambitious,  but  inclined  to  be  ungovernable,  disputatious, 
and,  withal,  easily  led  by  those  who  wish  to  use  them  for  their 
own  purposes.  They  are,  on  the  whole,  a  volatile,  unstable, 
and  turbulent  class,  and  they  are  in  the  majority.  The 
whites,  as  everywhere  in  Hispanic  America,  are  the  rulers 

1  Some  estimates  reach  as  high  as  three  and  a  half  to  four  millions. 

2  Some  say  as  few  as  six  per  cent. 

3  Other  estimates  make  them  almost  half  of  the  total. 
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of  the  country,  but  somewhat  undisciplined,  unambitious, 
and  improvident,  excessively  given  to  the  vice  of  seeking  a 
government  job  (empleomama) .  There  is,  however,  no  sem- 
blance of  national  unity,  not  even  within  similar  racial 
groups.  There  is  an  exaggerated,  provincial  love  of  one's  own 
locality,  coupled  with  hatred  of  neighboring  regions,  even 
when  all  of  them  are  in  Bolivia.  The  vice  of  depending  on 
the  state  for  everything,  habits  of  fraud  in  both  public  and 
private  life,  a  strange  and  unjustified  superiority  complex 
(arising  from  ignorance)  or  megalomania,  the  backwardness 
of  education  in  a  country  which  is  still  eighty  per  cent  illit- 
erate, the  inferior  quality  of  the  press,  and  the  physical 
weakness  of  the  Bolivian  people,  arising  from  defects  in  con- 
nection with  marriage,  alcoholic  excesses,  unhygienic  prac- 
tices, and  insufficient  or  improper  food,  are  other  character- 
istics named  by  a  learned  Bolivian  writer  as  among  those 
with  which  this  land  is  afflicted.1 

From  the  time  of  an  outbreak  against  Spain,  in  1809,  no 
region  of  Spanish  America  suffered  more  continuously  from 
the  wars  of  the  independence  era  than  Bolivia,  then  called 
Upper  Peru.  Right  down  to  1825,  it  was  almost  always  a 
battlefield  between  patriot  and  royalist,  until,  at  length,  the 
Spanish  power  was  broken.  The  destiny  of  the  country  had 
then  to  be  decided.  Three  other  regions  were  interested  in 
adding  it  to  their  territories.  Peru;  with  which  it  had  been 
associated  during  most  of  the  colonial  era,  looked  upon  Upper 
Peru  as  a  natural  extension  of  itself.  The  United  Provinces 
(eventually  Argentina)  held  the  same  views,  for  Upper  Peru 
had  been  included,  nominally  at  least,  in  the  viceroyalty  of 
the  Plata,  since  1776.  And  Bolivar  flirted  with  the  idea  of 
adding  this  area  to  his  Great  Colombia.  The  inhabitants 
had  other  plans,  however.  Under  the  jurisdiction  of  an 
audiencia,2  they  had  had  a  virtually  separate  existence,  and 
they  had  received  very  little  effective  help  from  either  Peru 
or  the  Plata,  during  most  of  the  war  against  Spain.  So,  en- 
couraged by  Bolivar,  who  feared  that  the  United  Provinces 
might  obtain  the  territory  and  thus  deprive  Great  Colombia 

1  Arguedas,  Pueblo  enfermo;  see  item  no.  34:  in  the  Essay  on  Authorities. 

2  While  the  audienda  was  primarily  a  law  court  in  the  Spanish  colonies,  the 
reach  of  its  activities  marked  off  what  were  recognized  as  political  jurisdic- 
tions.  Cf.  the  Chapman  Colonial  volume,  134-137,  199-200. 
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of  its  opportunity,  the  people  preferred  a  separate  govern- 
ment. In  a  meeting  of  principal  citizens,  on  August  10,  1825, 
independence  was  declared,  under  the  name  of  the  Republic 
of  Bolivar,  later  Latinized  to  Bolivia. 

Bolivar  was  announced  as  the  first  ruler  of  the  country 
which  had  taken  his  name,  but  only  whenever  he  should 
be  in  Bolivian  territory.  He  also  gave  the  country  its  first 
constitution,1  but  it  was  never  very  closely  adhered  to,  and 
in  1831  it  was  definitely  cast  aside.  It  proved  to  be  one  of 
ten  constitutions  promulgated  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
but  it  might  just  as  well  have  been  the  only  one  or  one  out 
of  a  hundred.  The  real  constitution  of  Bolivia,  down  to 
1898,  and  to  some  extent  ever  since,  was  the  word  of  the 
caudillo  who  happened  to  be  occupying  the  seat  of  power. 
In  her  first  seventy-three  years  of  independence,  too,  Bolivia 
suffered  from  no  fewer  than  sixty  civil  wars,  an  average  of 
very  nearly  one  a  year.  Six  of  her  presidents  met  death  by 
assassination  (Blanco,  Belzu,  Cordova,2  Morales,  Melgarejo, 
Daza),  although  several  of  them  were  not  in  office  at  the 
time  they  were  killed.  A  number  of  worthy  figures  held  the 
presidency  during  this  period,  such  as  Sucre,  Santa  Cruz, 
Jose  Ballivian,  Linares,  Frias,  Campero,  Arce,  and  Baptista, 
but  even  when  not  out-and-out  caudillos  themselves,  or  if 
caudillos,  indeed,  but  of  the  better  type,  they  were  helpless 
in  the  face  of  conditions  which  were  inherent  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  people  as  a  whole.  Corrupt,  bloodthirsty,  hard- 
drinking  tyrants  seemed  a  better  fit  with  the  times — such 
men  as  Velasco,  Belzu,  Melgarejo,  Morales,  and  Daza  espe- 
cially. 

The  noble  Sucre,  Bolivar's  great  general,  was  chosen  presi- 
dent in  1826,  in  deference  to  the  wishes  of  Bolivar,  but,  from 
the  first,  there  were  many  native  politicians  who  saw  no 
good  reason  why  a  Colombian  should  rule  them,  when  they 
were  ready  to  " sacrifice ;;  themselves  for  the  "good  of  the 
country "  by  assuming  leadership  of  the  state.  Popular  re- 
sentment over  what  was  regarded  as  a  threatened  Colombian, 
domination  of  Bolivia,  coupled  with  Peruvian  intrigue,  was 
utilized  to  promote  an  uprising  against  Sucre,  in  1828.  He 
was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner.  There  followed  a  Peruvian 

1  Cf .  supra,  96-99.  2  Sometimes  modernized  to  read  C6rdoba. 
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invasion,  the  outcome  of  which  was  the  resignation  of  Sucre 
from  the  presidency. 

After  a  brief  rule  of  six  days,  President  Pedro  Blanco  was 
conveniently  assassinated,  whereupon,  early  in  1829,  Gen- 
eral Andres  Santa  Cruz  was  invited  to  assume  the 'presi- 
dency. Santa  Cruz,  a  mestizo  and  said  to  be  a  descendant  of 
the  Inca  rulers,  was  a  native  of  Bolivia  who  had  fought  first 
on  the  Spanish  and  then  on  the  patriot  side  in  the  wars  of 
independence,  rising  presently  to  high  honors  in  Peru. 
Though  a  caudillo,  with  also  many  traits  that  were  the  re- 
verse of  admirable,  he  nevertheless  had  considerable  ability. 
He  appears  to  have  dreamed  of  a  restoration  of  the  Inca  em- 
pire. At  any  rate,  in  1835,  he  intervened  in  a  Peruvian  revo- 
lution, and  divided  the  country  into  Northern  and  Southern 
Peru,  each  with  a  president.  The  following  year,  he  formed 
the  Peru-Bolivian  Confederation,  with  each  of  the  three  com- 
ponent parts  having  a  president,  but  with  Santa  Cruz  as 
Supreme  Protector  of  the  whole.  Presently,  there  were  some 
Peruvian  uprisings  against  this  arrangement,  and  when 
Chile  also  declared  war  against  the  Confederation,  it  fell 
apart.  In  1839,  Santa  Cruz  was  defeated  by  a  Chilean  army, 
and  obliged  to  go  into  exile;  whereupon  Peru  and  Bolivia 
assumed  their  former  independent  status.1 

The  next  forty-one  years,  to  1880,  was  a  period  of  confu- 
sion and  turmoil,  amid  the  worst  aspects  of  caudillism,  even 
if  there  were  several  worthy  rulers,  in  somewhat  mild  relief 
as  against  the  most  notorious  of  Bolivia's  despots.  Mariano 
Melgarejo  (1864-1871),  extraordinarily  brave,  but  a  mur- 
derous sot,  alienated  much  of  Bolivia's  claim  to  the  nitrate 
regions  of  the  Atacama  Desert,2  and  virtually  gave  away 
some  sixty  thousand  square  leagues  of  territory  on  the 
Madeira  and  Paraguay  rivers,  in  a  treaty  he  made  with 
Brazil.  Hilari6n  Daza  (1876-1880),  who  had  once  turned 
traitor  to  Melgarejo  for  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  pesos, 
rivalled  his  former  master  for  the  "honor"  of  having  been 
Bolivia's  worst  ruler.  Lacking  the  courage  which  was  the 
saving  grace  of  Melgarejo,  he  was  an  equally  ignorant  and 
drunken  reprobate,  and  more  of  a  thief.  Nature  intended 

1  For  the  story  of  Chile's  participation  in  this  conflict,  see  supra,  357-358. 

2  Of.  supra,  361-362. 
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Mm  to  be  a  pickpocket;  but,  instead,  he  became  president  of 
Bolivia.  When  the  war  with  Chile  broke  out,  in  1879,  he 
concealed  the  news  for  six  days,  as  it  was  carnival  season 
and  he  wished  to  continue  his  orgies  and  frolics.  Taking 
command  of  the  Bolivian  army  and  operating  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Peruvians  in  the  province  of  Tacna,  his  only 
distinction  came  when  he  retreated  at  the  wrong  time. 
Shortly  thereafter,  a  revolution  in  Bolivia  deposed  him. 
Meanwhile,  in  this  period,  prior  to  the  alliance  of  Peru  and 
Bolivia  against  Chile,  there  were  occasional  diversions  of 
interest  when  these  two  countries  engaged  each  other  in 
war.1 

From  1880  to  1899,  the  Conservatives  were  in  control, 
not  that  their  political  ideals  differed  very  greatly,  in  prac- 
tice, from  those  of  the  so-called  Liberals.  They  did,  how- 
ever, represent  more  closely  a  narrow  aristocracy,  and  they 
did  not  go  the  length  in  indecencies  of  the  popular  " heroes'7 
who  had  preceded  them  in  power;  indeed,  several  of  them 
were  worthy  rulers,  though  frankly  in  the  interests  of  the 
oligarchy.  It  fell  to  their  lot  to  take  most  of  the  steps  in 
liquidation  of  the  war  with  Chile.  Left  " marooned  upon  the 
lofty  Andean  table-land77  in  consequence,  Bolivia  suffered 
yet  other  losses  of  territory.  Argentina  had  moved  into  the 
Bolivian  Chaco?  and,  in  1889,  was  recognized  as  sovereign  of 
territories  between  the  Bermejo  and  Pilcomayo  rivers,  long 
claimed  by  Bolivia.  In  like  manner,  Brazilians  had  entered 
the  Bolivian  territory  of  Acre,  rich  in  rubber,  and,  in  1899, 
they  started  a  war  of  independence.  The  issue  was  settled 
when  Brazil  was  permitted  to  acquire  Acre,  on  payment  of 
approximately  ten  million  dollars,  together  with  a  promise 
to  build  a  railway  to  connect  the  Mamor6  River  in  Bolivia 
with  the  Madeira  in  Brazil.  Peru  was  also  awarded  a  small 
slice  of  territory  along  the  Ucayali  River,  in  1909,  following 
an  arbitration  of  the  matter,  in  which  the  Peruvian  conten- 
tions were  sustained.  Yet  another  boundary  issue  was  later 
to  come  to  a  head :  the  question  between  Bolivia  and  Para- 
guay as  to  the  ownership  of  so  much  of  the  Chaco  as  Argen- 
tina had  not  already  appropriated. 

1  The  story  of  the  war  with  Chile  and  of  the  subsequent  adjustment  with  that 
country  is  told  supra,  362-365. 
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Meanwhile,  the  Liberals  had  returned  to  power.  Rising  in 
revolution,  in  1898,  they  overthrew  the  Conservative  regime, 
in  1899.  Over  the  next  few  years,  perhaps  the  most  note- 
worthy figure  in  Bolivian  life  was  Ismael  Montes,  who 
served  two  terms  in  the  presidency  (1904-1909  and  1913- 
1917).  He  rendered  useful  service  in  internal  improvements. 
Railway-building  and  the  development  of  mining,  notably 
of  tin,  in  which  Bolivia  is  one  of  the  leading  countries  of  the 
world,  were  especially  prominent  features  of  these  times. 
The  "Great  President/7  the  partisans  of  Montes  called  him — 
whatever  may  have  been  the  names  applied  by  the  politi- 
cians out  of  power. 

The  so-called  Liberals  were  overthrown  by  the  so-called 
Republicans,  in  1920.  Party  names  are  of  small  account, 
however,  in  political  happenings  in  Bolivia.  If,  in  the  present 
century,  Bolivia  has  had  no  Melgarejo  or  Daza  and  has  suf- 
fered from  fewer  civil  wars  than  in  earlier  times,  she  has, 
nevertheless,  had  rulers  who  were,  most  of  them,  very  like 
caudillos,  and  she  has  periodically  been  afflicted  with  mili- 
tary upsets  which  go  by  the  name  of  revolutions,  two  of  them 
as  recently  as  1930  and  1934,  both  successful  Only  one  fea- 
ture of  her  history  since  1920  is  deserving  of  special  com- 
ment :  the  effort  of  Bolivia  to  find  an  outlet  to  the  sea.  This 
took  her  in  two  directions,  back  toward  the  Pacific,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  into  the  Chaco,  on  the  other,  where  she  hoped 
to  gain  access  to  navigable  rivers,  down  which  Bolivian  goods 
might  be  carried  to  the  Atlantic.  In  both  cases,  Bolivia  en- 
countered rebuffs. 

In  1895,  Chile  had  promised  Bolivia  a  corridor  to  Arica, 
whenever  Chilean  title  to  the  province  of  Tacna  might  be- 
come clear.  However,  no  such  development  ever  took  place, 
and  the  eventual  adjustment  between  Chile  and  Peru  left 
Bolivia  still  a  country  without  a  seacoast.  Turning  toward 
the  Chaco,  Bolivia  found  herself  at  war  with  Paraguay,  in 
June  1932.  The  ensuing  conflict  was  no  mere  comic-opera 
skirmish,  but  a  serious,  bloody,  and  expensive  struggle  be- 
tween well-organized  armies.  Paraguay,  with  approximately 
a  third  of  the  population  of  Bolivia,  nevertheless  had  numer- 
ous military  advantages,  such  as  nearer  bases  of  supply  and 
an  opportunity  to  fight  in  a  climate  to  which  her  soldiers 
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were  better  adapted  than  the  Bolivians,  accustomed  to  the 
rare  atmosphere  of  their  high  plateau.  So,  by  June  1935, 
when  the  contestants  were  persuaded  to  agree  to  a  truce, 
Paraguay  held  most  of  the  territory  in  dispute,  together 
with  more  than  twenty-five  thousand  prisoners,  as  against 
fewer  than  three  thousand  in  the  hands  of  the  Bolivians. 
Efforts  to  bring  about  peace  were,  however,  for  a  time  with- 
out avail.  Wide  differences  in  viewpoint  still  remained  as  to 
territorial  rights  in  the  Chaco,  to  say  nothing  of  Paraguay's 
refusal  to  exchange  the  prisoners  she  held,  except  on  a  man- 
f  or-man  basis,  until  a  definitive  peace  should  be  agreed  upon. 
Indeed,  there  were  even  some  hints  that  Paraguay  might 
support  a  movement  for  independence  of  the  Bolivian  state 
of  Santa  Cruz  and  neighboring  areas,  which,  if  carried  into 
effect,  would  have  reduced  the  unhappy  Bolivia  to  smaller 
proportions  than  the  newly  founded  republic.  Presently, 
however,  the  two  contestants  patched  up  an  agreement,  at 
least  for  the  time  being. 

Some  progress  has  taken  place  in  Bolivia  since  the  estab- 
lishment of  independence,  but  not  enough  to  cause  any 
great  enthusiasm  over  the  prospects  of  this  country.  A 
limited  aristocracy  still  controls  the  nation,  except  as  for- 
eigners have  come  in,  to  appropriate  and  develop  economic 
resources.  Mineral  products,  with  tin  far  in  the  lead,  con- 
stitute the  greater  part  of  the  exports.  In  internal  improve- 
ments, judicial  procedure,  matters  involving  the  church,  and 
education,  Bolivia  is,  at  least,  far  ahead  of  her  situation  at 
the  time  of  her  separation  from  Spain. 


PERU 

PERU  today  (with  an  area  of  552,796  square  miles  and  a 
population  of  6,237,000)  occupies  a  place  somewhere  between 
the  Hispanic  American  republics  of  the  better  class  and  those 
of  a  less  advanced  type.  Racially,  it  has  resembled  Bolivia, 
with  the  Indian  and  mestizo  elements  making  up  the  bulk  of 
the  inhabitants,  while  the  dominant  white  group  has  been 
variously  estimated  at  from  five  to  fif teen  per  cent.  The  great 
majority  of  the  people  are  still  illiterate.  Nevertheless,  Peru 
had  certain  advantages  which  enabled  her  to  reach  a  higher 
level  than  Bolivia,  her  unfortunate  neighbor  to  the  southeast. 
She  had  the  prestige  of  traditional  greatness,  as  the  centre  of 
the  most  important  of  the  Spanish  viceroyalties  in  South 
America.  She  had  a  long  coast-line,  even  if  somewhat  lacking 
in  good  ports,  and  compared  favorably  in  territory  and 
population  with  other  Hispanic  American  regions.  Further- 
more, she  had  much  readily  available  wealth  in  minerals 
and  nitrates,  to  enable  her  governments  to  engage  in  expendi- 
tures which,  to  some  extent,  redounded  to  the  benefit  of  the 
country. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  progress  in  Peru  has  been  markedly 
great.  The  country  has  labored  under  too  many  handicaps 
to  get  very  far,  in  the  little  more  than  a  century  of  its  inde- 
pendent existence.  Apart  from  racial  factors  and  not  for- 
getting the  individualistic  traits  and  political  inexperience  of 
the  ruling  class,  Peru  has  had  to  contend  with  climatic  and 
geographical  conditions  which  were  no  mean  obstacle  to 
overcome.  The  coastal  plain,  averaging  about  thirty  miles 
in  width,  is  almost  completely  without  rain,  and  therefore 
unproductive  in  its  natural  state.  Despite  the  often  prevail- 
ing fogs,  too,  it  does  not  wholly  escape  the  normally  to  be 
expected  uncomfortable  heat  of  the  tropics.  The  greater 
part  of  Peru,  back  from  the  coast,  is  exceedingly  mountain- 
ous, though  with  a  number  of  high  plateaus.  East  of  the 
Andes,  the  land  slopes  down  to  the  Maraii6n  and  Amazon 
rivers,  to  the  accompaniment  of  vast  forests  and  an  abun- 
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dant  rainfall,  but,  for  many  years,  this  portion  of  the  coun- 
try was  as  if  in  another  world,  and  it  is  still  only  scantily 
inhabited. 

Like  Mexico,  Peru  was  strongly  held  by  the  Spaniards  in 
the  wars  of  independence  era,  and  the  patriots  made  very 
little  progress  against  the  mother  country  until  the  arrival 
of  San  Martin,  in  1821.  Following  his  departure  in  1822, 
they  attempted  a  Peruvian  republic  of  their  own,  but  found 
themselves  unable  to  cope  with  the  royalists  without  help. 
When  Bolivar  came  to  their  assistance,  in  1823,  they  made 
Mm  dictator,  and,  in  1826,  after  the  final  overthrow  of  the 
Spanish  forces,  adopted  his  Bolivian  constitution  as  the  fun- 
damental document  of  Peru.  Meanwhile,  in  that  same  year, 
Bolivar  had  returned  to  Bogota,  whereupon  the  Peruvians, 
who  did  not  approve  of  the  Liberator's  designs  of  adding 
their  country  to  his  Great  Colombia,  once  more  set  up  a 
government  of  their  own.  Under  the  leadership  of  Gen- 
eral Santa  Cruz,  they  cast  aside  Bolivar's  constitution,  in 
1827,  replacing  it  with  a  new  one,  in  1828.  Santa  Cruz  was 
soon  obliged  to  flee  to  Bolivia,  where  his  ambitions  were,  for 
a  while,  to  meet  with  greater  success. 

From  the  departure  of  Bolivar,  in  1826,  Peru  was  to  have 
an  unusually  sad  experience  with  caudillos,  down  to  1895,  with 
recurring  moments  of  their  control,  even  after  that  date. 
As  one  writer  sums  up  the  history  of  Peru  from  this  view- 
point : 

"Almost  the  entire  national  history  of  Peru  has  been  charac- 
terized by  frequent  revolutions  and  caudillo  presidents.  In  less 
than  fifty  years  from  the  time  of  San  Martin's  entrance  into 
Lima  (1821)  the  country  suffered  from  more  than  forty  revolts 
and  adopted  fifteen  constitutions.  In  the  single  year  1834  it 
witnessed  the  rise  and  fall  of  eight  chief  executives.  After  1895 
political  conditions  improved,  but  several  military  uprisings 
occurred  after  1900."  1 

Meanwhile,  wars  with  Bolivia  were,  for  a  time,  little  more 
than  a  variant  from  revolution,  while  there  were  other  inter- 
national conflicts  with  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Spain,  and  Chile, 
of  which  the  most  serious  was  the  War  of  the  Pacific  with 

1  Hippy,  James  Fred,  Historical  evolution  of  Hispanic  America  (New  York, 
1932),  201. 
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Chile,  1879-1883. 1  Territorially,  too,  Peru  met  with  a  num- 
ber of  disappointments  in  controversies  with  her  neighbors. 
Peru  had  hoped  to  include  Ecuador  and  Bolivia  (which  had 
once  acknowledged  the  rule  of  the  viceroys  at  Lima)  within 
her  boundaries.  Bolivar,  however,  first  annexed  Ecuador  to 
Colombia,  in  1822,  and  Sucre  defeated  a  Peruvian  army 
which,  in  1828-1829,  was  attempting  to  regain  a  foothold 
there.  Bolivia  maintained  her  independence,  despite  re- 
peated Peruvian  invasions,  although  Peru  perhaps  got  the 
better  of  the  eventual  adjustment  of  boundaries.  The  most 
grievous  loss  came  when  Chile  took  Tarapacd,,  later  getting 
title  also  to  Arica.  Brazil,  ever  fortunate  in  boundary  contro- 
versies, obtained  a  vast  slice  of  territory,  in  1909,  through  a 
treaty  in  which  Peru  yielded  much  that  she  had  previously 
claimed.  Boundary  disputes  with  Colombia  in  the  Amazon 
basin  and  with  Ecuador  over  the  greater  part  of  what  the 
latter  considered  as  her  entire  national  domain  have  been  a 
perennial  factor  in  international  relations.  The  Colombian 
question  was  seemingly  settled  in  1927,  but  was  reopened  in 
1932,  when  a  minor  war  broke  out  between  the  two  princi- 
pals. A  new  treaty,  in  1934,  appeared  to  have  adjusted  the 
matter.  Meanwhile,  steps  were  being  taken  for  the  solu- 
tion of  the  Ecuadorean  question  through  the  medium  of 
arbitration. 

After  nearly  a  generation  of  turmoil,  during  which  Peru 
was  at  one  time  divided  into  two  parts  and  attached  to  the 
Peru-Bolivian  Confederation  of  General  Santa  Cruz,2  some- 
thing of  a  respite  was  obtained  through  the  rise  to  power  of 
Ram6n  Castilla,  a  caudillo  of  a  higher  type  and  the  most 
famous  of  the  dictators  of  Peru.  A  mestizo  from  Tarapaca, 
of  obscure  origin,  Castilla  had  been  a  brave  and  capable 
soldier  in  the  wars  of  independence  era,  and,  in  ensuing 
years,  had  fought,  generally,  on  the  side  that  promised  more 
in  the  way  of  good  order.  Castilla  was  president  and  virtu- 
ally absolute  ruler  of  Peru  from  1845  to  1862,  except  for  one 
period  of  about  four  years.  Favored  with  great  revenues 
from  the  nitrates  of  Tarapac^  and  even  more  from  the  guano 

1  For  the  story  of  the  War  of  the  Pacific  and  the  problems  growing  out  of  it, 
see  supra,  361-365. 

2  See  supra,  375. 
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deposits  of  the  Chincha  Islands,  he  was  able  to  make  a  great 
showing  in  public  improvements  and  financial  betterments. 
Railways  and  telegraph  lines  began  to  be  built,  and  the 
credit  of  the  country  was  at  least  temporarily  established 
by  Castilla7  s  attention  to  the  domestic  and  foreign  debts  of 
Peru.  He  was  responsible,  also,  for  numerous  social  reforms, 
such  as  the  freedom  of  the  Negro  slaves  and  the  amelioration 
of  the  lot  of  the  Indians.  Among  various  other  acts  of  his, 
was  the  promulgation  of  the  constitution  of  I860,  a  strongly 
unitarist  document;  which  remained  in  effect  for  the  next 
sixty  years.  Two  civil  wars  occurred  in  the  Castilla  period, 
in  one  of  which  lie  overthrew  the  man  who  had  succeeded 
Mm  in  1851,  but  that  was  almost  equivalent  to  complete 
peace  in  comparison  with  the  revolutions  of  previous  years, 
sometimes  several  in  a  twelvemonth. 

After  the  retirement  of  Castilla,  there  was  a,  generation  of 
domestic  discord,  complicated  by  two  wars  with  foreign 
powers*  Spain,  in  line  with  her  policy  of  "revindication," 
or  reacquisition  of  some  of  her  former  colonies,  availed  her- 
self of  minor  disputes  with  Peru  to  seize  the  valuable  Chincha 
Islands,  in  1864.  Chile,  Bolivia,  and  Ecuador  joined  in  an 
alliance  with  Peru  against  the  mother  country.  In  the  war 
that  followed,  the  Spanish  bombardment  of  Callao  was  the 
only  military  incident  in  Peru  of  any  importance.  Years 
later,  in  1879,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  signed,  in  which 
Spain,  for  the  first  time,  recognized  the  independence  of 
Peru. 

The  War  of  the  Pacific,  1879-1883,  had  much  more  serious 
consequences.  Several  corrupt  and  extravagant  governments 
had  revived  the  financial  embarrassments  typical  of  the  pre- 
Castilla  era,  so  that  Peru  was  not  ready  for  a  serious  foreign 
conflict.  Furthermore,  the  Peruvian  army,  with  its  twenty- 
six  generals  and  nearly  as  many  officers  as  men,  was  no 
match  for  the  efficient  Chilean  forces  with  which  it  had  to 
contend.  The  war  resulted,  therefore,  in  a  complete  dis- 
aster for  Peru.  Meanwhile,  Peru  had  been  governed  by 
several  rather  notable  caudillos,  most  prominent  of  whom, 
perhaps,  was  Manuel  Pardo  (1872-1876),  the  first  civilian 
president  and  sometimes  called  Peru's  best  chief  executive. 
It  was  Pardo,  however,  who  was  largely  responsible  for  the 
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treaties  with  Bolivia  which  eventually  drew  Peru  into  the 
fatal  War  of  the  Pacific. 


^  to  1895,  there  were  again  frequent  revolutions, 

with  also  grave  financial  difficulties.  In  1890,  an  adjustment 
was  made  with  the  foreign  bondholders,  mainly  English, 
whereby  the  railways  of  the  country  were  taken  over  for  a 
long  term  of  years  by  the  creditors  and  various  other  arrange- 
ments were  made  which  gave  Peru  a  chance  to  recover  from 
her  staggering  load  of  debt.  In  1895,  Nicolas  Pierola  became 
president,  and  from  his  ascension  to  power  it  is  customary 
to  date  improved  domestic  conditions.  Pierola,  in  years 
past,  had  been  prominent  in  the  revolutions  of  Peru,  having 
once  before  been  president,  when  he  overthrew  the  govern- 
ment, after  the  early  defeats  of  the  War  of  the  Pacific,  but  he 
had  not  been  able  to  retain  control  at  that  time,  as  more  and 
more  successes  were  obtained  by  the  Chilean  army.  He 
proved  to  be  an  excellent  administrator,  during  his  rule  from 
1895  to  1899,  and  was  followed  by  a  number  of  men  of  simi- 
lar type.  By  this  time,  the  country  was  no  longer  depending 
on  generals  for  its  presidents,  with  the  lawyer  and  merchant 
class  becoming  more  influential  than  formerly.  Nevertheless, 
the  army,  the  clergy,  and  the  landlords  were  still  by  no  means 
eclipsed,  and  it  was  not  until  well  into  the  twentieth  century 
that  the  masses  awakened  themselves  for  the  first  time. 
Each  regime  was  just  another  aristocracy,  and  party  names 
and  principles  meant  even  less  than  they  did  in  many  other 
Hispanic  American  republics. 

In  1919,  Augusto  Leguia  (who  had  been  president  from 
1908  to  1912)  headed  a  coup  d'etat  which  overthrew  the  party 
in  power.  From  then  until  1930,  he  was  president,  or  caudillo, 
of  Peru.  He  brought  out  a  new  constitution  in  1920,  by  whose 
terms  the  extremely  centralized  features  of  Peruvian  govern- 
ment were  modified.  For  the  first  time,  too,  freedom  of 
worship  for  those  who  were  not  Catholics  was  formally  con- 
ceded, although  the  Roman  church  was  retained  as  a  state 
institution.  In  particular,  Leguia  came  out  strongly  in  favor 
of  the  hitherto  submerged  elements,  promising  reforms  on 
behalf  of  the  middle  classes  and  laborers.  A  substantial  pro- 
gram of  public  works  was  also  part  of  his  program.  He  did, 
indeed,  carry  out  many  of  the  material  portions  of  Ms  plans. 
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Railways  and  roads  were  built  and  port  improvements  made, 
while  Lima  was  beautified,  at  great  cost.  The  money  for 
much  of  this  work  was  obtained  through  loans  negotiated 
in  the  United  States— and  since  defaulted!  Experts  from  for- 
eign countries  were  brought  in,  to  stimulate  business  in  its 
various  phases  and  to  promote  education.  And  the  country 
was  greatly  aided.  The  jump  in  foreign  trade  from  $72,000,- 
000  in  1913  to  $210,000,000  in  1929  is  a  good  index  of  the 
economic  improvement  under  Leguia.  Politically,  however, 
Leguia  was  a  despot,  hunting  down  his  enemies  and  putting 
them  to  death  or  driving  them  from  the  country,  and  it  goes 
almost  without  saying  that  he  was  a  large-scale  grafter. 

The  depression  dried  up  the  source  of  the  easy  Yankee 
dollars,  and  joined  with  numerous  other  factors  to  produce  a 
revolution  in  1930.  The  liberal  and  decentralizing  features 
of  the  constitution  had  not  been  put  into  effect  by  the  dicta- 
tor, to  say  nothing  of  his  failure  to  observe  the  one-term  rule, 
and  the  laborers,  Indians,  and  other  elements  who  had  hoped 
to  gain  so  much  from  his  elevation  to  power  found  them- 
selves in  many  respects  cruelly  deceived.  The  friendliness 
of  Leguia  for  the  United  States  and  capitalists  from  the 
northern  republic  also  made  good  " patriotic"  material  to 
be  employed  against  him.  So,  when  the  army  joined  the 
current  of  opposition,  the  fall  of  the  government  was  in- 
evitable. Leguia  resigned  when  the  revolution  broke  out, 
and  attempted  to  flee  the  country,  but  was  captured  and 
thrown  into  prison,  where,  early  in  1932,  he  died. 

Since  1930,  the  old  days  of  revolution  (in  1934  and  1935, 
for  example)  and  disorder  have  in  great  measure  returned, 
with  one  of  the  presidents  being  assassinated.  Peru  would 
seem  to  be  a  long  way  yet  from  attaining  to  the  institutional 
level  of  Chile  and  Argentina,  but  has  resources  in  agricul- 
ture, forest  products,  metals,  petroleum,  guano,  and  animal 
husbandry  which  afford  her  greater  opportunities  for  eco- 
nomic advancement  than  some  of  her  less  fortunate  sister 
states  of  Hispanic  America.  In  their  train,  may  come  social, 
political,  and  intellectual  improvements  as  well.  One  would 
have  to  be  very  optimistic,  however,  to  expect  any  striking 
advance  in  the  near  future. 


ECUADOR 

ECUADOR,  said  to  have  an  area  of  118,596  square  miles 
and  a  population  of  2,500,000,  is  in  fact  a  country  whose 
area  and  population  are  unknown,  as  about  two-thirds  of 
what  usually  appears  on  contemporary  maps  as  Ecuador 
is  claimed  by  Peru.  Indeed,  according  to  the  full  measure 
of  the  Peruvian  claims,  there  would  be  very  little  more  to 
Ecuador  than  the  region  between  her  two  most  important 
cities,  Quito  and  Guayaquil  Other  controversies  with  Bra- 
zil and  Colombia  have  been  adjusted,  but  greatly  to  the  terri- 
torial disadvantage  of  Ecuador.  These  disputes  over  bound- 
aries have',  on  several  occasions,  brought  Ecuador  into  armed 
conflict  with  two  of  her  opponents,  Colombia  and  Peru, 
both  of  which  republics  had  hoped,  at  the  outset  of  inde- 
pendence, to  include  the  whole  of  the  little  country  between 
them  in  their  own  states. 

In  colonial  times,  as  the  presidency  of  Quito,  Ecuador 
had  been  subject  in  turn  to  the  viceroyalties  of  Peru  and 
New  Granada  (the  predecessor  of  Colombia).  When  this 
region  was  freed  from  Spain,  in  1822,  by  a  Colombian  army 
under  Sucre,  it  was  annexed  to  Colombia,  although  San 
Martin,  then  Protector  of  Peru,  had  intended  to  include  it 
within  Peruvian  dominions.  A  Peruvian  invasion  of  1828 
was  also  defeated.  But  in  1830,  under  the  leadership  of 
Juan.  Jos6  Flores,  once  a  general  and  companion  of  Bolivar, 
Ecuador  followed  the  example  of  Venezuela  (earlier  that 
same  year)  and  withdrew  from  Great  Colombia,  beginning 
an  independent  existence. 

When  one  considers  the  question  as  to  what  republic 
has  been  the  most  turbulent  of  Hispanic  America,  he  has 
many  countries  from  which  to  choose,  but  Ecuador  would 
certainly  be  near  the  front  rank  in  this  respect  in  South 
America.  Beginning  independent  life  under  the  rule  of  a 
caudillo,  Ecuador  has  remained  in  the  age  of  caudillism  ever 
since.  While  there  have  been  moments  when  principles 
were  strongly  to  the  fore,  especially  with  respect  to  the  posi- 
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tion  of  the  church,  selfish  interest  was  more  often  the  dom- 
inating factor,  as  men  changed  sides  and  u  principles/ ' 
where  their  authority  and  material  welfare  were  concerned. 
Constitutions,  in  most  approved  form,  were  frequently  pro- 
mulgated, but  men  almost  invariably  gained  power  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet. 

Nothing  better  could  have  been  expected,  under  all  the 
circumstances.  Lying  directly  in  the  line  of  the  equator, 
from  the  Spanish  word  for  which  it  derives  its  name,  Ecua- 
dor is  nevertheless  not  tropical  in  climate,  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  inhabited  area.  That  is  because  the  country  is 
so  mountainous  that  it  rises  very  quickly  from  tie  level  of 
the  sea.  The  coastal  regions,  to  be  sure,  are  wet  and  verdant, 
unlike  the  arid  littoral  of  Chile  and  Peru.  Most  of  the  people 
live  in  a  high  plateau,  however,  between  two  Cordilleras  of 
the  Andes,  whose  peaks  in  this  section  are  "  among  the 
highest  and  most  remarkable  mountains  of  the  world. " 
These  conditions  helped  to  make  communications  difficult, 
and  the  normal  inaccessibility  of  the  country  was  increased 
by  the  fact  that  Guayaquil,  with  by  far  the  best  harbor  on 
the  west  coast  of  South  America,  was,  until  recent  years,  a 
pest-hole  for  yellow  fever  and  bubonic  plague.  In  conse- 
quence, foreign  ships  gave  this  port  a  wide  berth.  The  peo- 
ple, too,  were  hardly  more  promising  than  those  of  Bolivia, 
for  example.  Most  estimates  place  the  whites  at  from  five  to 
ten  per  cent  of  the  total.  Nearly  all  the  rest  are  Indians  and 
mestizos,  but  the  guesses  as  to  which  one  of  the  two  is  the 
more  numerous  vary  widely.  The  great  bulk  of  the  people 
are  still  illiterate,  including  possibly  upwards  of  eighty  per 
cent.  Add  the  natural  rivalries  of  Liberal  and  Conservative, 
of  Guayaquil,  the  seaport,  and  Quito,  the  capital,  high  up 
in  the  plateau,  and  one  has  ingredients  enough  to  make  a 
boiling  stew  of  generous  proportions. 

Flores  dominated  the  scene  from  1830  to  1845.  In  an  alli- 
ance with  the  soldiery  and  the  church,  he  was  a  somewhat 
crude  despot,  with  few  of  the  qualities  one  likes  to  admire 
in  a  " father  of  his  country."  His  government  was  beset  with 
revolutions,  and,  at  length,  he  made  a  political  deal  with  his 
Liberal  opponent,  Vicente  Rocafuerte,  whereby  the  two 
were  to  take  turns  in  the  presidency.  Rocafuerte  had  one 
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term  (1835  to  1839),  but  when  it  came  his  turn  again,  in.  1843, 
Flores  brought  out  a  new  constitution,  under  which,  he  pro- 
posed to  rule  for  another  eight  years.  In  1845,  he  was  over- 
thrown, however.  Exiled  from  the  country,  he  spent  the 
next  fifteen  years  plotting  to  return,  once  going  so  far  as  to 
plan  a  restoration  of  Spanish  rule. 

The  Liberal  era,  from  1845  to  1860,  was  probably  the 
most  turbulent  in  all  Ecuadorean  history.  By  1860,  not  one 
but  several  caudillos  were  ruling  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  In  this  situation,  the  Conservatives,  under  the 
leadership  of  Gabriel  Garcia  Moreno,  with  the  temporary 
assistance  of  Flores,  overthrew  the  different  caudillos,  re- 
storing a  semblance  of  order.  This  brought  to  the  fore  the 
most  remarkable  figure  in  Ecuadorean  history,  Garcia 
Moreno. 

Born  in  Guayaquil,  of  Spanish  parents,  Garcia  Moreno 
became,  not  a  soldier,  but  a  lawyer.  The  democratic  theories 
of  the  Liberals  did  not  appeal  to  him;  on  the  contrary,  he 
believed  in  the  principle  of  authority  in  state  and  church, 
and  was  confirmed  in  these  views  by  his  experiences  in  two 
visits  to  Europe,  during  and  after  the  revolutions  of  1848. 
From  1860  until  his  death,  in  1875,  Ecuador  was  what  Garcia 
Moreno  made  it.  A  stern,  severe,  and  forceful  man,  he  also 
had  a  fine  intellect  and  was  a  born  leader.  He  completely 
reversed  the  Liberal  trend  away  from  the  church,  bringing 
back  the  Jesuits,  giving  church  courts  full  jurisdiction  over 
cases  involving  churchmen,  permitting  papal  bulls  to  enter 
Ecuador  without  hindrance,  leaving  education  wholly  in 
the  hands  of  the  church,  and  even  renaming  the  country, 
calling  it  the  "  Republic  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus."  In 
these  respects,  he  went  far  beyond  the  situation  obtaining 
with  respect  to  the  church  in  the  colonial  era;  indeed,  in  his 
voluntary  subjection  of  the  country  to  the  pope,  he  even, 
surpassed  most  princes  of  medieval  times. 

If  Garcia  Moreno  was  something  of  the  religious  mystic, 
he  was  also  a  practical  modern  ruler.  He  suppressed  fraud 
and  smuggling,  put  down  banditry,  improved  finances,  in- 
creased revenues,  brought  about  an  important  economic 
development  of  the  country,  and  promoted  various  branches 
of  learning.  Nevertheless,  he  had  to  contend  with  numerous 
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insurrections,  and  even  had  a  brief  war  with  Colombia,  in 
1863.  Resisting  Ms  opponents,  he  became  a  typical  caudillo 
in  his  tyranny  and  despotism,  though  one  of  the  noblest 
and  most  admirable  of  all  the  Hispanic  American  caudillos. 
Personally  incorruptible,  he  merely  ruled  Ecuador  in  the  way 
he  believed  to  be  best  for  the  country.  While  there  were  two 
intervening  presidencies,  of  a  little  more  than  four  years 
altogether,  there  was  no  substantial  change  from  the  Garcia 
Moreno  system.  In  1875,  however,  just  after  Garcia  Moreno 
had  been  reflected  for  a  six-year  term,  he  was  struck  down 
by  an  assassin. 

The  Conservatives  were  in  power,  most  of  the  time,  dur- 
ing the  next  twenty  years,  but  it  was  a  period  of  "brigandage, 
riots,  revolts,  revolutions,  civil  wars,  financial  chaos,  and 
arrested  progress — even  of  retrogression/'  The  Liberals 
were  successful  in  the  revolution  of  1895,  however,  and  have 
usually  been  in  the  saddle  from  that  time  to  the  present. 
Their  leader,  General  Eloy  Alf aro,  was  the  most  outstanding 
figure  of  the  next  seventeen  years,  either  as  head  of  the  state 
(1895-1901  and  1907-1911)  or  in  revolution  against  it.  Un- 
der him  and  various  other  Liberal  presidents,  the  Garcia 
Moreno  policy  with  respect  to  the  church  was  reversed. 
Catholicism  remained  the  religion  of  the  state,  but  the  church 
was  made  to  depend  on  the  government  for  its  support.  Free- 
dom of  worship  was  permitted  for  those  of  other  faiths,  re- 
ligious orders  were  dissolved  and  their  property  was  seized, 
other  clerical  orders  were  forbidden  entry  to  the  country, 
laws  were  enacted  permitting  of  civil  marriage  and  divorce, 
special  ecclesiastical  privileges  were  abolished,  and  education 
was  secularized.  As  for  Alf  aro,  he  eventually  came  to  a  spec- 
tacular end.  While  in  revolution  against  the  government, 
he  was  defeated  and  captured.  He  and  some  of  his  followers 
were  thrown  into  jail  in  Quito,  whence,  early  in  1912,  they 
were  dragged  forth  by  the  populace  and  cut  to  bits. 

The  period  from  1912  to  1924  has  been  referred  to  as  one 
when  Ecuador  experienced  more  political  tranquillity  and 
economic  and  social  progress  than  in  any  other  era  of  her 
history.  Three  presidents  completed  their  terms,  and  yielded 
office  to  their  successors  without  disorder.  In  this  period, 
too,  between  1918  and  1920,  yellow  fever  and  bubonic  plague 
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were  banished  from  Guayaquil,  as  a  result  of  work  done  by 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  in  cooperation  with  the  Ecua- 
dorean  government.  The  resultant  opportunity  for  world 
commerce  to  avail  itself  of  this  port,  together  with  the  rail- 
way (begun  by  Alfaro  and  finished  in  1908)  which  now  joins 
Guayaquil  and  Quito,  is  expected  to  be  an  entering  wedge 
for  an  improvement  of  the  country. 

Revolution  reappeared  on  the  scene,  in  1925,  however, 
and ^  has  been  almost  chronic  ever  since.  Furthermore,  the 
foreign  debt  of  the  republic  was  vastly  increased,  and  in  the 
depression  years  since  1929  it  became  impossible  to  meet 
the  requirements.  In  1932,  Ecuador  defaulted  on  its  bonds. 
There  is  little  in  recent  Ecuadorean  news  or  in  the  long-pul] 
prospects  of  the  country  that  gives  rise  to  optimism. 
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THIS  volume  is  part  of  the  same  broad  field  and  by  the  same 
author  as  the  Colonial  Hispanic  America.  In  consequence,  not  only 
is  there  some  overlapping  of  materials,  but  also  this  Essay  follows 
much  the  same  pattern  as  that  of  the  earlier  work.  Assuming  that 
most  readers  will  wish  to  consider  the  two  together,  the  writer 
may  cover  very  briefly,  here,  what  otherwise  would  be  set  forth 
in  extenso.  As  in  the  Colonial  volume,  only  a  small  fraction  of  the 
available  materials,  even  of  important  items,  can  be  entered,  but 
these  few  should  carry  the  expert  to  almost  anything  else  he  might 
require.  The  Essay,  however,  is  primarily  for  the  general  reader 
and  beginning  student,  stressing  "Books,"  most  of  them  in  Eng- 
lish; indeed,  the  few  entered  works  in  a  foreign  language  are  given, 
principally,  because  of  their  close  relationship  to  some  portions  of 
the  text.  Furthermore,  an  effort  has  been  made  to  present  what 
might  be  called  a  representative  list,  rather  than  the  irreducible 
minimum  of  the  best  possible  evidences.  Except  for  a  few  essential 
items,  it  might  be  no  difficult  task  to  name  a  different  set  of  vol- 
umes, perhaps  equally  adequate  for  the  purpose  desired.  Here, 
too,  the  same  definitions  for  types  of  material  and  the  same  classifi- 
cations are  employed  as  those  of  the  Colonial  work,  and  most  of 
the  generalizations  made  with  respect  to  each  group  would  also 
apply  for  the  republican  era.  In  fine,  the  two  essays,  Colonial  and 
Republican,  go  together.  It  seemed  necessary,  however,  to  enter 
certain  works  again.  These  are  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*),  and 
the  comment  upon  them  is  briefer  than  otherwise  it  might  be. 

If  there  is  "an  almost  incalculable  amount  of  material  available 
for  a  study  of  the  colonial  period  of  Hispanic  American  history/7 
there  is  even  more  for  the  republican  era.  Indeed,  the  printed  out- 
put of  a  single  day  might  be  greater  than  one  scholar  could  master 
in  a  lifetime.  The  whole,  however,  is  a  somewhat  unorganized,  ill- 
digested,  and  indeterminate  mass,  not  nearly  as  ready  for  handling 
as  that  for  colonial  times.  The  colonial  period  is  overv  and  one 
knows,  pretty  well,  what  became  of  it,  but  the  republican  era  has 
had  little  over  a  century  of  existence,  and  nobody  can  say  just 
what  it  is  or  where  it  is  going.  Thus,  materials  which  may  seem 
important,  now,  will  some  day  reach  the  unused  shelves  or  perish 
altogether,  while  other  items,  seemingly  inconsequential  at  present, 
may  in  future  assume  the  proportions  of  fundamental  documents. 
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Unquestionably,  too,  the  field  is  in  need  of  scholarly  monographs, 
much  beyond  the  number  thus  far  published.  Nevertheless,  a 
careful  formulation  as  of  any  date  should  be  useful  to  later  scholars, 
as  it  is  undoubtedly  of  value  to  contemporaries.  The  writer  hopes 
that  this  Essay  may  serve  these  ends.1  To  facilitate  a  quick  grasp 
by  the  reader,  the  first  of  the  two  charts  which  follow  provides 
a  classification  of  the  entered  material.  In  the  case  of  some  items, 
the  dividing  line  as  between  groups  is  often  very  thin.  Especially 
is  that  true  of  the  subgroups  of  the  Books  section,  where  the  deci- 
sion was  very  close  as  to  just  where  certain  of  the  volumes  should 
be  placed.  Nevertheless,  the  writer  believes  that  an  attempt  to 
introduce  some  semblance  of  order  into  the  listing  of  the  author- 
ities will  be  a  help  to  the  reader  and.  decidedly  more  valuable  than 
the  unmethodical  and  confusing  mass  entry  that  is  sometimes 
employed.  The  second  chart  is  a  finding  list,  by  authors'  names  and 
item  numbers. 

1  Except  as  regards  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Canal  Zone,  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  cover  the  United  States  and  European  possessions  in  the  Caribbean 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  republics  of  Hispanic  America.  These  colonies  are 
much  less  Important  in  themselves,  and  represent  a  different  set  of  problems. 
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I.    PRINTED   MATERIAL 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  AIDS 

A.  Bibliographies 

Many  of  the  volumes  in  the  Books  group  contain  important 
bibliographical  sections,  as  also  some  others  (not  entered)  only 
partially  concerned  with  the  Hispanic  American  field— the  Cam- 
bridge modern  history,  for  example.  Learned  magazines  are  impor- 
tant, too.  Indeed,  the  Hispanic  American  historical  review  (item  14) 
is  perhaps  the  most  important  bibliographical  tool  of  all,  and  has 
been  used  extensively  in  the  preparation  of  this  Essay.  All  refer- 
ences to  "a  reviewer "  are  to  statements  in  this  magazine.1  Among 
the  many  other  items  which  might  be  entered  (cf .  comment  under 
this  heading  in  the  Colonial  volume),2  the  following  are  perhaps 
sufficiently  representative.3 

1.  *  Jones,  Cecil  Knight.  Hispanic  American  bibliographies, 

including  collective  biographies,  histories  of  literature 
and  selected  general  works  .  .  .  with  critical  notes  on 
sources  by  Jose  Toribio  Medina.  Baltimore,  1922. 

One  of  the  basic  tools  in  the  Hispanic  American 
field.  Jones  has  added  a  great  deal,  since  this  ap- 
peared, through  his  contributions  in  the  Hispanic 
American  historical  review. 

2.  *Keniston,  Ralph  Hayward.   List  of  works  for  the  study 

of  Hispanic  American  history.    New  York,  1920. 
Entered  as  an  example  of  numerous  volumes  of 

1  All  quoted  paragraphs  not  taken  from  the  Hispanic  American  historical 
review  are  from  the  preface  of  the  item  being  discussed. 

2  A  partial  list  in  Wilgus,  Alva  Curtis,  A  history  of  Hispanic  America  (Wash- 
ington, 1931),  673-677,  shows  ninety-three  bibliographies  of  Hispanic  Ameri- 
can history,  all  in  English.    Numerous  others,  especially  those  in  foreign  lan- 
guages, are  mentioned  in  the  bibliographical  items  entered  here,  especially  in 
item  1. 

3  Received,  just  as  this  manuscript  was  about  to  go  to  the  publisher,  was 
Hanke,  Lewis,  ed.,  Handbook  of  Latin  American  studies,  Cambridge,  Mass., 
1936.  This  is  A  guide  to  the  material  published  in  1985  on  anthropology,  archae- 
ology, economics,  geography,  history,  law,  and  literature,  as  the  subtitle  states  it, 
"By  a  number  of  scholars."  The  contributors  for  history  are  Professors  Alton, 
Hackett,  Haring,  Martin,  and  Robertson  (W.S.).  Among  those  in  other  fields, 
to  mention  a  few  who  have  done  notable  work  in  history,  are  Professors  Jones 
(C.L.),  Leavitt,  Leonard,  Shiels,  and  Simpson.    While  this  volume  covers 
merely  the  publications  of  a  single  year,  it  is  also  valuable  to  show  where  other 
material,  past  or  future,  may  be  found.  For  example,  articles  of  1935  call  atten- 
tion to  the  periodicals  in  which  they  appeared,  and,  presumably,  these  may  be 
useful  for  other  years.  If  the  Handbook  establishes  itself  as  an  annual  publica- 
tion, as  is  now  intended,  it  should  be  one  of  the  fundamental  tools  of  the  spe- 
cialist in  Hispanic  American  affairs. 
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bibliography  in  English  with  reference  to  Hispanic 
America.  Among  others  are  those  of  Bard,  Bor- 
chard,  Goldsmith,  Lichtenstein,  and  O'HaUoran, 
none  of  which  is  so  generally  useful  as  the  Keniston 
work. 

3.  Pan    American    union,    Columbus    memorial    library. 

Bibliography  of  the  Liberator,  Simon  Bolivar.  Wash- 
ington, 1930.  2  ed.  1933. 

Appearing  only  in  multigraphed  form  in  its  first 
edition,  this  listed  336  titles,  as  against  1424  in  the 
printed,  second  edition.  In  the  language1  of  a  re- 
viewer, "It  is  the  most  complete  bibliography  of 
the  Liberator  ever  printed  in  any  country/'  with 
"extraordinary  care"  employed  "in  the  collection 
of  materials.""  The  arrangement  of  the  work  is 
also  such  that  the  investigator  finds  ready  access 
to  what  he  requires.  Probably  compiled  under  the 
direction  of  Librarian  Charles  E.  Babcock,  it  is 
an  entering  wedge  to  anything  that  Bolivar  ever 
touched,  being  important,  therefore,  for  the  begin- 
nings of  the  republics,  as  well  as  for  the  wars  of 
independence  themselves. 

4.  *University  of  California.    Spain  and  Spanish  America 

in  the  libraries  of  the  University  of  California:  a 
catalogue  of  books.  2v.  Berkeley,  Calif.,  1928-1930. 
A  sample  of  bibliographical  works  published  by 
libraries  or  other  institutions  about  Hispanic1 
America.  All1  such  volumes),  of  course,  begin-  imme- 
diately to  be  out  of  date  upon  publication*.  At.  the 
University  of  California,  for  example,  another  vol- 
ume might  now  be  prepared,,  to  cover  additions 
since  this  work  appeared.  Among,  other  bibliogr 
raphies  of  similar  type  are  those  of  the  John  Carter 
Brown  Library  and  the  Columbus  Memorial  Li- 
brary (a  publication  of  the  Pan  American  Union). 

5.  *Wilgus,  Alva  Curtis.  T  he  histories  of  Hispamic  America, 

in  Pan  American  umioa,  Bibliographical  series,  no.,  9. 
Washington,  1932. 
A,  useful  handbook. 


B.  Syllabuses 


A  MimbBr  of  syllabuses  hav^e  been,  published  in  the  Hispanic 
American  Mstomcc$  review  OF  issued)  separately1  not  to  mention 

1  Wilgus,  op.  tit.,  672,  lists  sfifteeas  syllabuses. 
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those  which  most  professors  of  this  material  possess  in  manuscript. 
The  two  following  are  good  examples. 

6.  *Bolton,  Herbert  Eugene.    History  of  the  Americas:  a 

syllabus  with  maps.    Boston,  1928.   2  ed.  1935. 

A  fundamental  work,  bringing  out  the  unity  of 
the  history  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Thirty- 
one  of  its  sixty  lecture  outlines  deal  with  Hispanic 
America,  including  five  on  the  Spanish  American 
wars  of  independence  and  eight  others  on  the  period 
since  that  time. 

7.  *Pierson,  William  Whatley.  Hispanic-American  history: 

a  syllabus.   Chapel  Hill,  N.C.,  1916  (w.  diff.  title). 
3  ed.  1926. 

As  useful  for  the  republican  era  as  for  the  colonial 
period. 

DOCUMENTS 

This  type  of  material,  immensely  valuable  for  the  scholar  (cf. 
comment  in  the  Colonial  volume),  is  of  direct  interest  for  the  kind 
of  reader  this  Essay  has  in  mind,  only  as  selections  (in  translation, 
if  originally  in  another  language)  are  deemed  worthy  of  reissue  in 
volumes  or  magazines  for  the  general  public.  The  items  given  here 
are  offered  merely  as  representatives  of  their  class.  Attention 
may  also  be  called  to  the  documents  published,  from  time  to  time, 
in  the  Hispanic  American  historical  review.  The  reader  should 
know,  however,  that,  vast  as  is  the  amount  of  this  material  for  the 
colonial  period,  there  is  far  more  of  it  for  the  republican  era,  as 
governments  have  issued  enormous  quantities  of  printed  matter 
in  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries.  Not  only  are  there  what 
might  be  called  the  regular  sets  for  the  ordinary  operations  of  the 
several  states,  but  also  great  extra  issues  where  some  special  con- 
troversy is  involved,  as,  for  example,  the  Tacna-Arica  dispute 
between  Chile  and  Peru.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  too,  that  other 
countries,  in  their  relationships  with  Hispanic  America,  provide 
much  data  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  the  Hispanic  American  re- 
publics themselves.  The  amount  of  private  papers  which  find  their 
way  into  print  is,  of  course,  only  a  small  fraction  of  that  of  the 
government  documents.  Much  of  the  material  in  two  of  the  five 
entered  items  is  of  that  character. 

8.  *Biblioteca  Ayacucho.  63v.  to  date.  Madrid,  1915- 

Wholly  concerned  with  men  and  affairs  of  the 
wars  of  independence  era,  these  volumes  contain 
much  incidental  material  bearing  upon  the  forma- 
tion of  the  new  governments. 
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9.  *Cleven,  Nels  Andrew  Nelson,  ed.    Readings  in  Hispanic 
American  history.    Boston  and  New  York,  1927. 

In  addition  to  fourteen  documents  on  the  wars 
of  independence  era,  in  fifty-four  pages,  there  are 
sixty-nine  others,  in  296  pages,  on  the  period  since 
the  battle  of  Ayacucho,  in  1824, 

10.  Manning,  William  Ray,  ed.    Diplomatic  correspondence  of 

the  United  States  concerning  the  independence  of  the 
Latin-American  nations.  3v.  New  York,  1925. 
^  Of  value,  both  from  the  viewpoint  of 'the  separa- 
tion from  Spain  and  that  of  the  inauguration  of  the 
new  governments,  this  is  a  monumental  work.  The 
editor  is  a  well-qualified  scholar,  formerly  a  profes- 
sor of  Hispanic  American  history,  but  connected 
with  the  State  Department  of  the  United  States 
since  1918,  as  an  expert  in  the  field  of  Hispanic 
American  affairs.  "An  effort  has  been  made/'  says 
Dr.  Manning,  "to  include  ...  all  of  the  more 
important  diplomatic  correspondence  of  the  United 
States  regarding  the  independence  of  the  Latin- 
American  countries.'7  Thus,  some  already  pub- 
lished material  was  entered,  but  by  far  the  greater 
part  was  taken  from  the  original  manuscripts  of 
the  State  Department.  Not  only  are  there  com- 
munications from,  the  countries  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  but  also  many  from  Europe,  perti- 
nent to  the  subject.  In  all,  there  are  1191  docu- 
ments. A  veritable  treasurehouse  of  riches,  they  go 
far^to  remove  previous  misconceptions  about  the 
attitude  of  the  United  States  and  to  supply  the 
material  for  a  revision  or  the  creation  of  many  vol- 
umes of  history  about  that  period.  The  work  was 
published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Carnegie  En- 
dowment for  International  Peace. 

11.  Manning,  William.  Ray,  ed.  Diplomatic  correspondence 

of  the  United  States:  inter-American  affairs,  1831- 
1860.    6v.  to  date,    Washington,  1932- 

In  these  volumes,  Dr.  Manning  carries  on  from, 
the  point  where  he  stopped  in  his  Independence 
series  (see  preceding  item).  They  are  entered  as  an 
outstandingly  worth-while  item,  in  themselves  and 
also^  as  an  example  of  documentary  publication  by 
institutions — in  this  case  (as  in  item  10),  by  the 
Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace.  The 
volumes  thus  far  published  are  arranged  by  areas , 
in  alphabetical  order:  Argentina  (1932);  Bolivia 
.  and  Brazil  (1932);  Central  America  (2v.  1933- 
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1934) ;  Chile  and  Colombia  (1935) ;  and  the  Domini- 
can Republic,  Ecuador,  and  France  (1935).  So  far, 
the  entire  set  includes  2671  documents.  When,  at 
length,  the  alphabet  is  completed,  this  work  will 
be  one  of  the  most  valuable  items  in  ^  the  field,  as 
it  is  already  for  the  countries  with  which  it  deals. 

12   Scott,  James  Brown,  ed.  The  international  conferences  of 
American  states,  1889-1928.   New  York,  1931. 

Issued,  like  the  two  preceding,  under  the  patron- 
age of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International 
Peace,  this  is  a  documentary  collection  on  a  sub- 
ject of  great  importance  in  Western  Hemisphere 
history.  The  editor  is  one  of  the  ablest  men  in  the 
field  of  international  law,  and,  as  might  be  expected, 
has  compiled  this  work  in  accord  with  the  highest 
canons  of  scholarship. 

PERIODICALS 

Not  only  have  nearly  all  the  periodicals  with  material  about 
Hispanic  America  been  published  since  the  inauguration  of  the 
republics,  but  also  they  deal  principally  with  that  period.  Often 
important  for  the  scholar,,  they  are  less  essential  for  the  general 
reader.  He  ought  to  know  of  the  existence  of  the  Hispanic  Ameri- 
can historical  review,  however,  and  perhaps  subscribe  for  it,  if  he 
wishes  to  make  any  pretence  of  keeping  up  with  the  work  in  the 
field.  There  are  a  number  of  magazines  of  learned  type,  partly 
historical,  published  in  Hispanic  America,  too.  The  Revista  bimestre 
cubana  and  the  Revista  of  the  University  of  Buenos  Aires  are  good 
examples.  Among  more  popular  magazines  published  in  English, 
Current  history  and  Foreign  affairs  merit  special  notice.  In  many 
cases,  the  .parts  devoted  to  Hispanic  America  are  written  by  men 
who  are  ranking  scholars  in  Hispanic  American  history.  The  Bulle- 
tin (71v.  to  date,  since  1893)  of  the  Pan  American  Union  (erstwhile 
International  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics)  contains  much 
contemporary  data.  This,  of  course,  belongs  in  the  field  of  govern- 
ment publication,  rather  than  popular  literature.  Inter-America 
(lOv.  1917-1926)  is  an  example  of  periodicals  of  the  purely  popular 
type.  For  a  wide  group  of  the  more  generally  popular  magazines, 
Poole's  index  l  and  the  Readers'  guide  2  provide  quick  access  to 

1  First  published  in  1853,  with  various  new  editions  and  supplements  to 
1908.   This  covers  a  select  list  of  United  States  -and  English  magazines,  from 
1815  through  1906. 

2  This  first  appeared  in  1905,  ,-and  has  reached  twenty-two  volumes,  to  date, 
providing  an  "Author  And  subject  index  to  a  selected  list  of  periodicals"  for 
the  period  commencing  in  1900.    It  has  taken  the  place  of  the  earlier  Poole's 
index. 
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my  thing  that  may  have  appeared.  Just  one  article  (out  of  thou- 
sands of  important  ones  available)  and  the  fundamental  periodical 
}f  Hispanic  American  history  are  given  entry. 

13.  *Bolton,  Herbert  Eugene.   "The  epic  of  Greater  Amer- 

ica/'   in  American    historical   review,    XXXVIII, 
no.  3  (April,  1933),  448-474. 

A  brilliant  argument,  demonstrating  the  unity 
of  Western  Hemisphere  history,  in  which  the  im- 
portant place  of  Hispanic  America  is  clearly 
brought  to  the  fore.  Cf.  item  6. 

14.  ^Hispanic  American  historical  review.  16v.  to  date.  Bal- 

timore, 1918-1922;  Durham,  N.C.,  1926- 

The  indispensable  working  tool  of  specialists  in 
Hispanic  American  history. 

BOOKS 

Faced  with  the  same  problems  of  selection  as  in  the  Colonial 
volume-  (q.v.  358-359)  and  with  a  far  greater  number  of  works  from 
which  to  choose,  the  writer  is  handling  the  matter  in  the  same  way 
as  before.  In  this  case,  however,  no  works  are  entered  or  even 
named  in  footnotes  or  the  Appendix  on  Authorities,  except  those 
relating  in  their  principal  theme  directly  to  the  field  itself.1  Even 
so*,  it  is  still  necessary  to  omit  specific  mention  of  many  meritorious 
volumes  or  to  refer  to  them  very  briefly  in  broad  descriptive  para- 
graphs or  bare  lists.  As  already  stated,,  some  of  them  might  be 
equally  worthy  of  notice  as  those  actually  entered.. 

A.  General  works 

a.  On  republican  Hispanic  America. 

There  are  no  important  works  in  any  language  over  the 
field  of  republican  Hispanic  America  alone.  A  few,,  on  the  border- 
line between  general  works  and  stories  of  the  nations,  cover  con- 
siderable portions,  but  most  of  them-  probably  belong  in  the  latter 
group. 

15.  Alters,  Charles  Edmond.  A  history  of  SoviJi  America, 
1854-1904,  London,.  1904.  3  ed.  1930,,  with  addi*- 
tiamal  material  by  L  Et  Elliot,  and  with  dates 
dropped  from  title. 

1  There.are,  of  course,  many  useful  volumes  whicbdeal.in  part  with* Hispanic 
America,  although,  not  in  their  main  subject.  Encyclopaedias-,  too,  often  pro- 
vide a  helpful  first  approach.  All  such  material  can  easily  be  reached  through 
the  aids  given  in  this  Essay. 
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Mainly  a  country-to-country  political  history, 
by  a  British  newspaperman,  long  resident  in  South 
America,  this  also  contains  brief  institutional  sec- 
tions at  the  close  of  each  national  story.  To  these, 
the  author  of  the  latest  edition  has  added  a  few 
paragraphs  for  the  " twentieth  century."  These 
are  very  far  from  amounting  to  a  continuation  of 
the  history  to  date,  on  such  a  scale  as  that  of  the 
main  account.  There  are  two  new  chapters,  and  the 
"  Conclusion "  and  additional  chapter  of  earlier 
editions  are  omitted.  The  Akers  work  has  long 
ranked  with  that  of  Dawson  (item  17)  as  a  leading 
chronological  narrative  for  the  entire  South  Ameri- 
can field. 

16.  Haring,    Clarence   Henry.      South  American  progress. 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  1934. 

The  work  of  an  able  scholar,  professor  of  His- 
panic American  history  at  Harvard  University, 
this  is  a  collection  of  lectures,  delivered  before  the 
Lowell  Institute  in  Boston,  presenting  a  synthesis 
of  South  American  history  since  independence.  It 
is  an  attractive  work,  without  too  much  minute 
detail— passing  over  the  "cawing  of  kites  and 
crows77 — by  one  who  knows  the  subject  so  well 
himself,  that  he  is  able  to  generalize  with  safety. 
Not  only  does  it  tell  the  main  features  in  the  story 
of  each  country,  but  also  it  gives  a  clear  pic- 
ture of  broad  events  in  which  several  countries 
were  involved.  Examples  of  this  are  the  relations 
of  the  Plata  countries  and  the  problems  of  the  west 
coast  republics  over  the  so-called  Pacific  question. 

b.  On  colonial  and  republican  Hispanic  America 

As  set  forth  in  the  Colonial  volume  (q.v.  360-361),  the 
most  notable  works  in  English  of  this  class  are  the  textbooks,  a 
majority  of  them  by  leading  scholars  in  the  field.  They  include 
histories  by  James  and  Martin,  Hippy,  Robertson  (W.S.),  Shep- 
herd, Sweet,  Webster  and  Hussey,  "Wilgus  and  Williams.  The  work 
of  Garcia  Calderon  (a  Peruvian),  in  translation,  belongs  in  the  same 
category.  Sweet  and  Webster-Hussey  divide  their  story,  fairly 
evenly,  between  the  colonial  and  republican  eras,  but  the  others 
give  two-thirds  or  more  of  their  space  to  the  latter. 

17.  *Dawson,  Thomas  Cleland.   The  South  American  repub- 

lics. 2v.  New  York  and  London,  1903-1904.   Vari- 
ous reissues. 
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A  worthy  volume  of  its  class.  In  addition  to  177 
pages  on  the  wars  of  independence  era,  there  are 
358  more  on  the  period  since  that  time.1 

B.  Stories  of  the  nations 

As  might  be  expected,  this  is  one  of  the  more  prominent 
groups  in  the  literature  of  republican  Hispanic  America.  A  list  as 
of  1932,  intended  mainly  to  set  forth  such  works  as  had  appeared 
in  English,  numbered  eighty-eight.2  Others  have  since  been  pub- 
lished. Most  of  the  volumes  of  this  class,  however,  are  broad  sur- 
veys, in  which  the  part  devoted  to  history  is  comparatively  brief. 
Mainly,  they  are  geographical,  economic  (especially  commercial), 
social,  and  political  descriptions,  as  of  the  date  of  the  book.  The 
line  between  them  and  some  of  those  about  individual  countries 
in  the  Special  Subjects  group  is  often  hard  to  draw.  Items  61  and 
73  are  particularly  close,  and  15, 16,  and  17  are  nearly  as  much  en- 
titled to  be  considered  here  as,  for  example,  item  31.  Only  a  few  of 
the  entered  works  are  really  first-rate  histories,  and  some  are  hardly 
to  be  regarded  as  any  better  than  others  which  are  omitted, 
although  it  is  believed  that  they  are  fairly  representative  of  the 
lot.3 

18.  *Armitage,  John.    The  history  of  Brazil,  from  the  period 

of  the  arrival  of  the  Braganza  family  in  1808,  to  the 
abdication  of  don  Pedro  the  First  in  1831.  2v.  Lon- 
don, 1836. 

One  of  the  comparatively  few  works  in  English 
on  Brazilian  history.  Part  of  volume  I  deals  with 
the  war  of  independence  against  Portugal,  with  all 
of  volume  II  concerned  with  the  reign  of  Pedro  I. 

19.  *Bancroft,  Hubert  Howe.   Works.  39v.  San  Francisco, 

1882-1891.  Many  of  the  separate  volumes  were 
reissued  in  new  editions. 

Less  useful  than  for  the  colonial  period,  the  vol- 
umes dealing  with  Hispanic  countries  nevertheless 
are  of  value  for  the  early  part  of  the  republican  era. 
This  set  confines  itself  to  the  Pacific  coast  regions 

1  An  earlier  work  of  similar  type  is  Deberle,  Alfred  Joseph,  The  history  of 
South  America,  from  its  discovery  to  the  present  time,  tr.  ed.  by  Adnah  D 
Jones,  London  and  New  York,  1899.    The  original  Spanish  edition  was  pub- 
lished at  Barcelona,  in  1878.  Deberle  devotes  a  third  of  the  book  to  the  colonial 
era,  through  the  wars  of  independence,  and  then  follows  with  separate  chap- 
ters on  the  individual  countries. 

2  Rippy,  James  Fred,  Historical  evolution  of  Hispanic  America  (New  York, 
1932),  543-545. 

3  For  others  who  have  written  books  of  this  type,  see  group  A,  in  the  Appen- 
dix on  Authorities. 
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of  North  America.  Volume  III  of  the  History  of 
'Central  America  (3v.)  and  IV  to  VI  of  the  History 
of  Mexico  (6v.)  are  most  applicable  here. 

20.  Chapman,  Charles  Edward.     A  history  of  the  Cuban 

republic.   New  York,  1927. 

After  a  125-page  introduction  for  the  earlier 
period,  this  tells  the  story  of  the  Cuban  republic, 
from  1902  to  1925.  It  is  mainly  a  political  History, 
based  largely  on  documents  which  are,  still,  not 
generally  accessible.  Not  caring  whom  or  what 
interest  it  hit  in  the  unfoldment  of  the  narrative, 
it  aimed  to  present  a  detailed  and  accurate  picture 
of  conditions  in  these  years.  In  the  words  of  the 
subtitle,  this  is  "A  study  in  Hispanic  American 
politics."  Therein,  perhaps,  is  its  chief  value,  since 
the  practices  described  for  Cuba  Jtiave  had  their 
counterparts  in  the  other  republics  of  Hispanic 
America.  The  book  also  has  a  place  in  the  general 
story  of  United  States  relations  in  the  Caribbean. 

21.  Creel,  George.     The  people  next  door:  an  interpretative 

history  of  Mexico  &  the  Mexicans.  New  York,  1926. 
Written  by  a  man  who  was  more  of  "a  clever 
writer  and  director  of  war  propaganda"  than  a 
historian,  -this  volume  has  defects  in  emphasis,  in- 
terpretation, and  various  aspects  of  scholarship. 
Nevertheless,  the  author  has  the, gift  of  expression, 
and,  when  not  treading  on  too  dangerous  ground, 
can  phrase  Ms  story  in  a  brilliant  fashion  which 
the  sound  historian,  unfortunately,  too  often  can- 
not -equal.  As  .a  .sample  of  the  sometimes  splendid 
efforts  of  the  amateur  historian,  the  work  is  entered 
here. 

22.  Davis,  Harold  Palmer.     Black  democracy:  the  story  of 

Haiti.   New  York,  1928.   2<ed,  1929. 

Not  a  professional  historian,  the  author  brought 
to  this  task,  nevertheless,  a  deep  interest  and  vast 
fund  of  information,  acquired  from  long  residence 
and  study  in  the  country.  While  there  is  a  brief 
survey  of  the  -colonial  era,  most  of  the  book  is  a 
political  'history  of  two  main  periods:  the  epic  and 
heroic  age,  .of  Toussaint  L'Ouverture,,  Dessalines, 
Christophe,  and  Petion,  1791  ito  1819;  and  the 
period  since  1908,  with  -especial  reference  to  the 
United  States  intervention.  This  is,  perhaps,  the 
•most  -nearly  fcasic  work,  among  many  in  English, 
about  Haiti,  a  country  whose  story,  for  pure  fas- 
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cinating  -interest,  can  hardly  be  surpassed.  Cf. 
items  ,70,  ,73,  >94,  and  98,  and  volumes  listed  in  the 
Appendix  on  Authorities. 

23.  Edwards,  Agustin.     The  dawn  (being  the  history  of  the 

birth  and  consolidation  of  the  republic  of  Chile). 
London,  1931;  Sp.  ed.  Valparaiso,  Chile,  1931. 

One  of  a  'brilliant  series  of  works  .by  a  learned 
Chilean  of  English  descent.  His  My  native  land 
(listed  infra,  43.7)  and  Peoples  of  old,  (a  colonial  his- 
tory, 1535  to  1810)  had  previously  appeared  (London, 
1928  and  1929,  respectively).  The  dawn  covers  the 
years  1810  to  1841.  The  author  planned  three  more 
volumes,  to  carry  the  story  to  1925,  but  death 
stayed  his  hand.  While  belonging  to  the  field  of 
political  narrative,  this  work  attains  the  objective 
of  the  .author,  which  was  "to  entertain."  Without 
presuming  to  add  anything  new  on  Chilean  history, 
Edwards  imbued  with  "colour"  the  "designs  that 
have  been  drawn  :by  others/7  doing  so  largely 
through  "successive  biographical  and  vivid  ac- 
counts.7' 

24.  Hancock,  Aaason  Uriel.    A  history  of  Chile.     Chicago 

1893. 

One  of  the  best  single-volume  national  histories 
in  English,  largely  political  and  military,  but  with 
five  brief  institutional  chapters,  also.  The  entire 
range  -of  Chilean  history,  'colonial  (one-fourth  of 
the  book),  the  war  for  independence  (one-fourth), 
and  the  .republic  in  the  -nineteenth  century  (one- 
half),  is  covered,  down  to  the  date  of  publication. 
A  revised  edition  which  would  .also  bring  the  story 
•to  'more  recent  times  is  mudfa.  to  be  desired. 

25.  James,  Herman  Gerlach.     Brazil  after  a  century  of 

independence.   New  York,  1925. 

Mainly  a  political  and  .economic,  and  to  some 
extent  social,  study  af  Brazil  in  recent  times,  this 
also  devotes  -nearly  a  third  of  its  pages  to  a  narra- 
tive of  Brazilian  'history.  The  author  is  a  compe- 
tent scholar  ia  the  field  ;of  political  science. 

26.  Markham,  Clements  Robert.    A  history  of  Peru.    Chi- 

•cago,  1892. 

This  is  the  work  of  a  learned  English  historian, 
more  particularly  famous  for  editing  original  nar- 
ratives of  prominent  figures  in  colonial  Peru.  In 
the  same  series  with  the  Hancock  work  (item  24) 
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it  is  also  a  political  history,  with  special  emphasis 
on  the  pre-1810  era  (nearly  half  the  book),  however* 
Three  chapters  on  the  "people,"  "literature/7  and 
"wealth"  of  Peru  are  appended  to  the  chronologi- 
cal story.  A  revised  edition,  bringing  the  narrative 
at  least  to  1930,  might  well  be  brought  out. 

27.  Munro,  Dana  Gardner.     The  five  republics  of  Central 

America:  their  political  and  economic  development 
and  their  relations  with  the  United  States.  New  York, 
1918. 

This  is,  by  far,  the  best  general  study  on  Central 
America  in  any  language.  The  work  was  published 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment 
for  International  Peace,  in  line  with  its  general 
purpose  of  fostering  closer  interest  and  sympathy 
between  the  United  States  and  Hispanic  America. 
If,  on  this  account,  one  might  expect  a  mild  white- 
wash in  the  handling  of  the  story,  he  will  find  that 
such  is  not  the  case.  The  book  does  not,  indeed, 
present  such  a  dark  picture  as  that  of  Mendieta 
(item  69),  but,  in  unimpassioned  style,  has  plenty 
of  frank  statement  in  it.  There  are  broad  chapters 
on  Central  America  as  a  whole  and  others  on  indi- 
vidual countries.  In  them,  one  learns  the  main 
features  of  Central  American  history  and  institu- 
tions, with  emphasis  on  the  factors  mentioned  in 
the  subtitle  of  the  work.  Among  noteworthy  spe- 
cial topics  are  those  dealing  with  the  causes  of 
revolutions,  the  Washington  Conference  of  1907, 
and  the  intervention  in  Nicaragua.  The  author 
made  use  of  available  printed  material,  whose  un- 
satisfactory character  he  points  put,  but  supple- 
mented it  with  information  obtained  by  himself, 
on  the  ground. 

28.  Nash,  Roy.    The  conquest  of  Brazil   New  York,  1926. 

Appearing  almost  simultaneously  with  the  work 
of  James  (item  25),  this  is  a  general  history  (166 
pages),  description  (190  pages),  and  prophecy 
(34  pages)  with  respect  to  Brazil.  The  "conquest" 
referred  to  in  the  title  is  that  of  man.  over  the 
wilderness,  in  a  country  of  "Too  much  land  and 
too  few  people."  It  fits  well  with  the  James  work, 
as  it  is  more  of  a  social  study,  if,  indeed,  an  "  im- 
pressionistic sketch." 

29.  Priestley,  Herbert  Ingram.    The  Mexican  nation:  a  his- 

tory.  New  York,  1923. 
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The  best  single-volume  history  of  Mexico  in 
English,  by  the  learned  professor  of  Mexican  his- 
tory at  the  University  of  California.  This  covers 
the  entire  range  of  the  Mexican  story,  from  the 
days  before  the  Spanish  conquest  to  our  own  times 
—to  1920,  to  be  exact.  About  half  of  the  book  is 
devoted  to  the  colonial  epoch,  including  a  profound 
discussion  of  institutional  factors,  so  important  in 
the  development  of  the  nation.  The  war  of  inde- 
pendence narrative  is  followed  by  the  broad  story, 
mainly  political,  of  the  republic  and  its  numerous 
vicissitudes.  The  author  has  a  mastery  of  the  mate- 
rials for  Mexican  history  which  is  perhaps  un- 
equalled in  the  United  States,  enhancing  the  value 
of  his  presentation  of  the  subject. 

30.  Welles,  Sumner.    Ndboth's  vineyard:  the  Dominican  re- 

public, 1844-1924.  2v.  New  York,  1928. 
t  The  best  work  in  English  on  the  history  of  the 
Dominican  Republic.  Long  prominent  in  the  serv- 
ice of  the  United  States  government,  the  author 
was  American  commissioner  to  the  Dominican  He- 
public  from  1922  to  1925,  and  has  continued  to  hold 
important  positions  in  the  State  Department  since 
that  time.  This  might  give  rise  to  the  suspicion 
that  he  says  the  diplomatic  thing  in  his  judgments 
concerning  the  island  republic,  but,  if  that  might 
to  some  extent  be  true,  the  work  is,  nevertheless, 
the  result  of  a  thorough  and,  it  would  seem,  un- 
biased investigation.  It  is,  primarily,  a  detailed 
political  history,  with  much  emphasis  on  United 
States  relations,  notably  the  annexation  negotia- 
tions (1866  to  1871)  and  the  twentieth-century 
intervention. 

31.  Wilgus,  Alva  Curtis,  ed.    Argentina,  Brazil  and  Chile 

since  independence,  by  James  Fred  Rippy  (Argen- 
tina), Percy  Alvin  Martin  (Brazil),  and  Isaac  Jos- 
lin  Cox  (Chile).  Washington,  1935.1 

Among  various  noteworthy  volumes,  edited  by 
Wilgus,  which  are  the  product  of  the  Seminar  Con- 
ference on  Hispanic  American  Affairs,  held  annu- 
ally at  George  Washington  University  since  1932, 
this  has  been  chosen  for  entry.  Indeed,  it  might 
well  be  the  textbook  for  a  history  of  those  countries, 
which,  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  best  there  is  in 

1  For  convenience,  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  are  three  authors,  entry  is 
being  made  under  the  name  of  the  editor. 
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the  Hispanic  American  political  story,  are  some- 
thing of  a  unit  in  themselves.  All  three  authors 
are  in  the  front  rank  of  Hispanic  American  scholar- 
ship, and  all  have  performed  their  tasks  ably. 
While  Cox  has  some  competition  in  such  works  as 
those  of  Edwards  (item  23)  and  Hancock  (item  24) , 
the  accounts  by  Eippy  and  Martin  stand,  if  not 
alone,  at  least  unrivalled  among  the  national 
histories  in  English  on  Argentina  and  Brazil. 

C.  Special  subjects 

It  is  in  this  group  that  a  majority  of  the  best  works  on  the 
history  of  republican  Hispanic  America  will  be  found.  This  is 
essentially  the  field  of  the  thoroughgoing  monograph  by  the  histori- 
cal scholar.  It  includes,  also,  a  number  of  brilliant  syntheses  of  a 
less  documented  character,  but  on  some  particular  phase  of  the 
history  and  institutions  of  perhaps  one  country  or  may  be  several 
or  all  of  them.  More  and  more  often  in  recent  years,  too,  popular 
writings  of  a  semi-scholarly  type  are  being  published,  most  of  them 
biographies.  These  are  the  three  principal  categories  which  find 
representation  here.  It  is  not  possible,  however,,  to  include  all  of 
even  the  meritorious  works  of  the  professional  historians,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  others.1  Importance  of  subject-matter  or  interest 
per  se  have  in  part  been  the  basis  for  selection,  especially  in  the 
two  last-named  kinds  of  works,  where  the  scholarship  of  the  various 
authors  is  decidedly  unequal. 

32.  *AngeIl>  Hildegarde.     Simon  Bolivar,  South  American 

Iterator.  New  York,  1930. 

Usually  considered  the  best  one-volume  life  of 
Bolfvar  in  English,.  Others  include  those  of  Lemly, 
Parra  Perez,  Petre,  Sherwell,  Vaucaire,  and  Ybarra. 

33.  Arguedas,  Akides.    Los  caudiUos  bdrbaros.    Barcelona, 

1929: 

The  work  of  Bolivia's  most  distinguished  histo- 
rian and  sociologist  (cf.  item  34),  this  is  the  fifth 
volume  in  a  series  on  the  history  of  his  country  by 
this  author,  of  which?  more-  were  being  planned  by 
him1,,  to  bring  the  story  down  to  date.  It  covers  the 
administrations  of  Melganejp»  (1864-1871)  and 
Morales  (1871-1872)-,  the  "barbarous  caudillos" 
to^  whom  the  title  refers.  While  one  might  wonder 
whether  it  were  not  a  somewhat  extravagant  dia- 

1  For  a  number  <tf  works  in,  English,  in  addition  to  those  entered  here,  see 
section  B  of  the  Appendix  on  Authorities. 
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tribe,  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  carefully  written  narra- 
tive, with  a  number  of  citations  to  authorities,  and 
is  probably  a  fair  picture,  not  only  of  these  two 
men  themselves,  but  also  of  the  violent  Hispanic 
American  caudillo  of  whatever  region.  It  is  on  this 
latter  account  that  it  is  entered  here.  See  also 
items  35,  83,  and  92. l 

34.  Arguedas,  Alcides.     Pueblo  enfermo:  contribution  a  la 

psicologia  de  los  pueblos  hispano-amencanos.  Barce- 
lona, 1909.  2  ed.,  1910. 

In  a  brief  work  (264  pages),  this  does  in  detail 
for  Bolivia  what  Bunge  did  for  Hispanic  America 
as  a  whole  (cf.  item  39).  It  is  a  remarkable  book, 
searching,  clear,  and  not  given  to  extravagant 
statement.  Its  main  headings  are:  the  influence 
of  geography;  the  ethnic  problem;  regional  psy- 
chology; the  national  character;  megalomania;  the 
press  as  a  factor  for  harm;  physical  decadence  of 
the  people,  and  causes  therefor;  bloody  character 
of  Bolivian  history;  intellectual  sterility;  and  the 
cure  for  the  Bolivian  "sick  people." 

35.  Ayarragaray,  Lucas.    La  anarquia  argentina  y  el  caudi- 

llismo.   Buenos  Aires,  1904.  2  ed.,  1925. 

One  of  the  best  discussions  of  caudillism,  by  a 
brilliant  Argentinian  scholar.  Dealing  wholly  with 
this  institution  in  Argentina,  the  author  traces  its 
origins  from  colonial  times,  and  classifies  and 
characterizes  the  different  types  of  caudillos  in 
their  great  era,  carrying  his  story  to  1829. 

36.  Barker,  Eugene  Campbell    Mexico  and  Texas,  1821— 

1835.   Dallas,  Tex.,  1928. 

Essentially  a  historian  of  Texas,  Barker  has  in 
this  and  numerous  other  works  touched  upon  the 
fringe  of  Hispanic  American  history  in  the  Mexican 
relationships  to  his  state.  The  author  is  a  leading 
scholar,  with  vast  resources  in  materials  at  hand 
in  the  University  of  Texas  for  his  researches,  to  say 
nothing  of  his  investigations  elsewnere.  This  vol- 
ume is  a  broad  derivative  from  earlier  painstaking 

1  For  a  list  of  works  of  some  utility  in  a  preliminary  study  of  the  subject  of 
caudillism,  see  Chapman,  Charles  Edward,  "List  of  books  referring  to  caudillos 
in  Hispanic  America,"  in  'Hispanic  American  historical  review,  XIII,  no.  1 
(Feb.,  1933),  143-146.  The  caudillos  of  South  America  were  also  the  subject 
of  the  Seminar  Conference  on  Hispanic  American  Affairs  at  George  Washing- 
ton University  in  1936,  the  book  for  which  has  not  yet  come  to  hand.  The  lec- 
tures were  delivered  by  Doctors  Bealer,  -Oleven,  Manchester,  and  Hippy,  all 
able  scholars. 
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studies/ rather  than  a  direct  product  of  them,  with 
the  author  in  interpretative  mood  concerning  the 
field  he  covers.  For  the  purpose  of  the  general 
student  of  Hispanic  American  history,  this  is  per- 
haps as  good  an  example  of  his  writings  as  any. 

37.  Box,  Pelharn  Horton.     The  origins  of  the  Paraguayan 

war,  in  University  of  Illinois,  Studies  in  the  social 
sciences,  XV,  nos.  3  (Sept.)  and  4  (Dec.).  Urbana, 
111,  1927. 

The  "devious  and  tangled  diplomacy  involved 
in  the  relations  between  Paraguay,  Uruguay,  Ar- 
gentina, and  Brazil  during  the  quarter  century 
preceding  the  devastating  Paraguayan  War'7  is 
competently  set  forth  here.  Based  mainly  on  manu- 
script sources  in  government  archives  of  Washing- 
ton and  London,  the  book  is  an  intensively  docu- 
mented, scholarly,  and  interesting  presentation  of 
the  subject,  a  historical  monograph  of  rare  quality. 
A  translation  into  Spanish  has  just  been  published. 
The  sudden  death  of  the  author  after  a  brief  ill- 
ness has  deprived  the  historical  profession  of  a  ripe 
scholar. 

38.  Bulnes,  Francisco.    El  porvenir  de  las  naciones  hispano 

americanas  ante  las  conquistas  recientes  de  Europa 
y  los  Estados  Unidos.  M&dco,  Mex,  1899. 

A  serious  and  measured  study,  by  a  student  of 
Hispanic  ^ American  sociology.  Although  already 
proved  wide  of  the  mark  in  its  pessimistic  predic- 
tions about  the  fate  of  most  of  Hispanic  America, 
it  is  worth  reading,  nevertheless,  for  the  description 
of  the  Hispanic  American  conditions  on  which  it 
based  them.  Cf.  items  34,  39,  and  69. 

39.  Bunge,  Carlos  Octavio.    Nuestra  America.    Barcelona 

1903.  6  ed.    Buenos  Aires,  1918. 

An  "Essay  in  social  psychology/'  this  is  com- 
monly regarded  as  the  leading  work  of  its  kind, 
describing  the  Hispanic  American  people.  An  eru- 
dite scholar,  Bunge  investigates  Hispanic  American 
traits,  giving  especial  effect  to  the  influence  of  racial 
factors.  Caudillism,  one  of  the  leading  products 
of  Hispanic  American  character,  is  also  discussed 
at  considerable  length.  All  in  all,  without  extrava- 
gance and  in  an  attractive  literary  style,  this  broad 
synthesis  of  Bunge  is  one  of  the  most  stimulating 
studies  in  the  Hispanic  American  field.1 

^°ri5  ^^consideration  ^  the  Bunge  volume  and  others  of  its  kind,  see 
pra,  L£I)  JioL—Lo^. 
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40.  Burgess,    Paul.       Justo    Rufino   Barrios:    a    biography 

Philadelphia,  1926. 

The  work  of  a  Presbyterian  missionary,  resident 
in  Guatemala.  The  author  examined  the  available 
material,  but  tends  to  adopt  the  Liberal  view, 
idealizing  Barrios,  very  largely,  so  it  would  seem, 
because  Barrios  attacked  the  Catholic  church. 
Apart  from  this  bias,  the  book  is  a  good  example, 
however,  of  numerous  semi-popular  biographies 
in  English  about  Hispanic  American  individuals. 

41.  Cady,  John  Frank.   Foreign  intervention  in  the  Rio  de  la 

Plata,  1838-50:  a  study  of  French,  British,  and 
American  policy  in  relation  to  the  dictator  Juan 
Manuel  Rosas.  Philadelphia,  1929. 

A  scholarly  monograph,  this  is  based  on  research 
in  the  archives  of  Paris,  London,  and  Washington, 
as  well  as  upon  published  materials.  It  touches  a 
period  that  is  important  in  itself,  but  it  is  also 
valuable  in  other  ways.  It  provides  an  illustration 
of  the  diplomatic  procedure  of  three  important 
powers  in  dealing  with  a  Hispanic  American  ques- 
tion as  of  that  time,  shedding  light  on  Monroe 
Doctrine  history,  among  other  things,  and,  from 
the  Argentinian  side,  it  bears  on  the  story  of  cau- 
dillism. 

42.  Callahan,  James  Morton.     American  foreign  policy  in 

Mexican  relations.    New  York,  1932. 

By  one  of  America's  ablest  students  of  interna- 
tional affairs,  this  covers  more  than  a  century  of 
United  States  relations  with  Mexico,  utilizing 
earlier  volumes  on  the  subject,  supplemented  by 
government  documents,  printed  and  manuscript, 
and  some  periodical  material  As  the  author  puts 
it,  "  American  relations  with  Mexico,  largely  a 
result  of  its  direct  proximity  and  the  problems  of 
American  peaceful  economic  penetration,  but  also 
influenced  by  frequent  Mexican  periods  of  dis- 
orderliness  and  instability  of  government  arising 
from  Mexican  internal  conditions,  have  often  been 
disturbed  by  suspicion  and  irritating  controversy." 
He  also  points  out  the  connection  with  other  prob- 
lems of  the  Caribbean,  such  as  United  States  ex- 
pansion along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  Cuban  and 
Central  American  policies  of  the  United  States, 
European  designs  in  the  Caribbean,  and  the  eco- 
nomic expansion  of  United  States  business  into 
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Mexico  and  problems  arising  therefrom.    A  sound 
and  useful  study.   Cf.  item  80. 

43.  Callahan,  James  Morton.    Cuba  and  international  rela- 

tions.  Baltimore,  1899. 

Dealing  with  pre-1898  Cuba,  this  reviews  the 
history  of  the  island,  mostly  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  from  the  standpoint  of  its  place  in  inter- 
national relations,  particularly  with  reference  to 
the  United  States.  It  is  based  mainly  on  govern- 
ment documents,  printed  and  manuscript,  supple- 
mented by  other  types  of  available  evidence,  and 
is  a  veritable  mine  of  information  on  an  important 
subject.  Through  no  fault  of  the  author,  the 
equipment  in  footnotes  and*  description  of  mate- 
rials is  slender  to  non-existent,  thus  diminishing 
the  value  of  the  book  to  the  research  worker,  but 
the  general  reader  will  find  this  to  be  no  handicap. 
The  most  striking  theme  of  the  entire  work  is  that 
of  the  ever-continuing,  international  importance  of 
Cuba,  the  key  to  the  Caribbean,  and  the  never- 
failing  appreciation  of  that  fact  by  statesmen  in 
the  United  States.  A  decidedly  valuable  mono- 
graph. 

44.  Callcott,  Wilfrid  Hardy.    Ghwick  and  state  in  Mexico, 

1822-57.   Durham,  N.C.,  1926; 

The  first  work  of  a  rising  scholar  in  the  Hispanic 
American  field,,  this  is  the  result  of  a,  painstaking 
investigation,  clearly  setting  forth  the  facts,  with 
"no  vehemence  of  bias/'  as  one  reviewer  puts  it, 
but  "with  a  minimum  of  interpretation."  In  the 
struggle  of  the  Mexican  people  for  social  freedom, 
the  author  finds  the  church  to  be  "the  most  im- 
portant factor"  in  the  ranks>  of  the  opposition, 
allied  with  other  elements  of  the  aristocracy,  such 
as  the  army  and  the  landlords.  Along  the  lines  of 
this  theme,  the  volume  is  a  history  of  the  period. 
The  same  author's  Liberalism  in  Mexico,  1857- 
1929  Stanford  University,  Calif.,  1931)  is  virtually 
a  continuation,  dealing  primarily  with  questions 
concerning  the  church. 

45.  Calfcott,  Wilfrid  Hardy.    Stonfa  Anna:  the  story  of  an 

enigma  who  once.was  Mexico.  Norman,  Okla.,  1936. 
Certainly  one  of  the  worst  of  the  caudillos  and 
oae  of  the  most  fatal;  for  his  country  was  Gen- 
eral Antonio  L6pez  de  Santa  Anna  of  Mexico. 
Here  his  story  is  told  by  a  trained1  historian,  with  a 
mastery  of  the  materials.  The  result  is  a  sound 
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study,  which  is  attractively  presented.  The  best 
work  on  Santa  Anna  in  any  language,  it  is  also  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  subject  of  Hispanic 
American  caudillisrn. 

46.  Clark,  Victor  Selden,  and  staff.   Porto  Rico  and  its  prob- 

lems.   Washington,  1930, 

Financed  by  the  Brookings  Institution,  this  is  a 
work  of  a  number  of  men,  of  generally  high  attain- 
ments, directed  by  Clark,  who  also  contributed 
much  of  the  material  in  the  book.  It  aims  to  assist 
Puerto  Ricans  in  the  attainment  of  their  natural 
desire  to  direct  their  own  affairs,  pointing  the 
way  "by  building  up  an  educated  and  economically 
independent  citizenry  and  by  governmental  reforms 
that  will  make  the  legislative  and  administrative 
machinery  more  manageable  and  efficient."  In  the 
main,  this  is  an  economic  study,  and,  as  such,  is  a 
serious  and  useful  investigation  of  conditions  in  the 
island. 

47.  Cox?  Isaac  Joslin.     Nicaragua  and  the  United  States. 

1909-1927.    Boston,  1927. 

Among  numerous  writings  occasioned  by  the 
United  States  intervention  in  Nicaragua,  this  is 
one  of  the  best,  because  "it  is  the  work  of  a  trained 
historian  who  tells  the  whole  story  in  an  impartial 
manner  giving  credit  or  blame  to  both  sides  when- 
ever it  becomes  due,  but  generally  stating  the  facts 
and  leaving  the  reader  to  form  his  own  conclu- 
sions/3 In  keeping  with  the  mature  scholarship  of 
its  distinguished  author,  the  work  is  based  on  an 
exhaustive  study  of  available  materials,  rather 
than  on  partisanship  and  propaganda,  as  is  so  often 
the  case  with  volumes  on  United  States  relations. 
Interesting  comparisons  may  be  made  with  books 
on  this  subject  by  Stimson  {American  policy  in 
Nicaragua,  New  York,  1927)  and  Nogales  (The 
looting  of  Nicaragua,  New  York,  1928).  The  former 
is  an  honest  and  generally  sound  statement,  which, 
however,  because  of  omissions  or  otherwise,  is  re- 
garded as  an  attempt  to  justify  United  States  ac- 
tion, while  the  latter  is  so  extravagant  in  its  denun- 
ciations that  it  approaches  the  level  of  comedy. 
See  also  item  49. 

48.  Dennis,  William  Jefferson.     Tacna  and  Arica.     New 

Haven,  Conn.,  1931. 

The  controversy  between  Chile,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Peru  and  Bolivia,  on  the  other,  known 
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broadly  as  the  Pacific  Question,  had  as  one  of  its 
culminating  points  the  issue  as  to  whether  Chile  or 
Peru  should  exercise  sovereignty  over  the  Tacna- 
Arica  district.  Having  previously  published  a 
Documentary  history  of  the  Tacna-Arica  dispute 
(Iowa  City,  Iowa,  1927),  Dennis  brought  to  this 
work  an  ample  preparation.  In  it,  he  gives  a  thorough 
and  scholarly  survey  of  the  whole  controversy,  from 
the  earliest  times  to  1929,  when  the  region  was  di- 
vided between  Chile  and  Peru.  The  volume  makes 
noteworthy  incidental  contributions  to  the  story  of 
the  War  of  the  Pacific  and  that  of  United  States 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  contending  powers. 
All  in  all,  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  mono- 
graphs in  the  Hispanic  American  field. 

49.  Denny,  Harold  Norman.   Dollars  for  bullets:  the  story  of 

American  rule  in  Nicaragua.   New  York,  1929. 

Written  by  a  newspaper-man,  who  "resigned  in 
order  to  complete  the  extensive  research  necessary 
to  this  work/7  this  is  one  of  the  best  volumes  on  this 
highly  controversial  topic,  showing  due  restraint 
and  thoughtfulness  and  based  on  considerable 
study.  Cf.  item  47. 1 

50.  Deutsch,  Hermann  Bacher.    The  incredible  Yanqui:  the 

career  of  Lee  Christmas.  London,  New  York,  and 
Toronto,  1931. 

Worthy  of  being  a  best  seller  in  interest  and  with 
something,  at  least,  in  documentation,  this  tells 
the  story  of  an  American  adventurer — "an  amaz- 
ing vagabond" — in  Central  America.  It  uncovers 
a  phase  of  the  history  of  the  Caribbean  not  equally 
well  brought  out  elsewhere.  For  there  have  been 
other  "Yanquis"  who  have  tried  their  luck  in  the 
republics  of  the  Caribbean,  if,  indeed,  few  were  quite 
so  "incredible"  as  Lee  Christmas.  For  some  thirty 
years,  he  was  a  prominent  military  and  political 
figure,  in  and  out  of  Honduras. 

51.  Duggan,  Stephen.    The  two  Americas:  an  interpretation. 

New  York,  1934. 

This  is  the  work,  not  of  a  professional  historian, 
but  of  a  cultivated  gentleman,  with  a  vast  fund  of 
information  along  many  lines,  supplemented  by 

1  Minor,  Van  Lieu,  "  A  brief  classified  bibliography  relating  to  United  States 
intervention  in  Nicaragua,"  in  Hispanic  American  historical  review,  XI,  no.  2 
(May,  1931),  261-267,  provides  an  excellent  survey  of  the  materials  on  this  sub- 
ject, down  to  1930. 
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travel  in  Hispanic  America.  He  treats,  always 
attractively,  of  various  historical  and  institutional 
themes  which  appealed  to  him,  making  compari- 
sons between  Hispanic  America  and  the  United 
btates.  It  is  a  stimulating  book,  depending  very 
largely  for  its  interest  on  the  high  attainments  of 
the  man  who  wrote  it. 

52.  Evans    Henry  Clay.     Chile  and  its  relations  with  the 

Umted  States.    Durham,  N.C.,  1927. 

One  of  the  numerous  scholarly  volumes  issued 
by  the  Duke  University  Press.  This  carries  the 
story  of  United  States  relations  from  the  begin- 
nings of  Chilean  independence  to  the  Tacna-Arica 
mediation  fiasco  in  1926.  In  between,  were  many 
events,  usually  involving  irritating  disagreements 
of  which  the  "Itata"  affair,  the  "Baltimore"  inei- 
dent,  and  the  Alsop  claim  were  some  of  the  hish 
lights.  s 

53.  Fitzgibbon,  Russell  Humke.  Cuba  and  the  United  States, 

1900-1935.    Menasha,  Wis.,  1935. 

An  abundantly  documented  and  scholarly  work. 
Without  a  " thesis"  attacking  or  defending  the 
United  States,  the  author  merely  sets  forth  the 
facts  as  he  found  them,  in  a  careful  and  objective 
study.  A  valuable  contribution  to  the  field  of 
Caribbean  relations. 

54.  Gruening,  Ernest.    Mexico  and  its  heritage.    New  York 

and  London,  1928. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  examples  of  institutional 
studies  by  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  in.  the 
Hispanic  American  field.  Supplementing  a  broad 
grasp  of  the  material  in  print  about  Mexico  with 
careful  investigations  in  that  country,  Gruening 
(long  prominent  as  a  newspaper-man  and  magazine 
editor)  put  the  following  questions  to  himself: 
"Why  are  there  revolutions  in  Mexico?  Will  they 
continue?  Are  Mexico's  troubles  of  political,  eco- 
nomic, or  racial  origin?  What  underlies  the  recur- 
rent ^religious  conflict?  What  causes  the  unceasing 
friction  between  the  governments  of  Mexico  and 
the  United  States  .  .  .  ?  Why  is  Mexico  a  so- 
called  ' backward'  nation?"  Gruening  found  the 
answers,  not  so  much  in  the  realm,  of  political  his- 
tory as  in  institutions,  racial,  agrarian,  religious, 
military,  and  political,  among  others.  Written 
with  the  revolutions  in  Mexico  since  1910  in  mind, 
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this  volume  is  a  valuable  and  interesting  contribu- 
tion to  that  subject  and  to  Hispanic  American  life 
under  like  conditions. 

55   Haring,  Clarence  Henry.     South  America  looks  at  the 
United  States.   New  York,  1928. 

An  interesting  and  important  angle  of  the  rela- 
tions between  the  peoples  of  the  United  States  and 
and  Hispanic  America  is  presented  here.  The 
heart  of  the  volume  is  in  part  II,  entitled  "Sources 
of  distrust."  This  contains  chapters  on  the  follow- 
ing topics:  barriers  of  race;  economic  penetration; 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  Pan-Americanism;  prop- 
aganda and  Latin  American  rapprochement;  and 
Pan-Hispanism  and  Pan-Latinism.  The  author's 
personal  impressions  are  amply  backed  with  cita- 
tions to  authorities.  Part  I  is  a  three-chapter  in- 
troduction, while  part  III,  in  two  chapters,  covers 
the  subject  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  various  re- 
publics. A  decidedly  valuable  work. 

56.  Hill,  Howard  Copeland.    Roosevelt  and  the  Caribbean. 

Chicago,  1927. 

By  no  means  an  exhaustive  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject, this  volume,  nevertheless,  approaches  it  in 
scholarly  fashion,  being  based  in  large  part  on  the 
Roosevelt  Papers  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  as 
well  as  on  printed  sources.  Incidents  in  connec- 
tion with  Panama,  Cuba,  Venezuela,  and  Central 
America  make  up  the  main  body  of  the  story. 
Says  one  reviewer:  "Instead  of  proceeding  .  .  . 
with  a  major  premise  that  in  all  our  Hispanic 
American  relations  the  United  States  are  instinc- 
tively and  perversely  wrong,  the  writer  .  .  .  finds 
that  Roosevelt  and  his  country  were  sometimes 
actually  right."  Thus,  Roosevelt  "emerges  as  a 
great  figure  but  not  quite  the  demigod." 

57,  Hill,  Lawrence  Francis.     Diplomatic  relations  between 

Brazil  and  the  United  States.  Durham,  N.C.,  1932. 
The  author  of  this  work,  a  professor  of  Hispanic 
American  history  in  Ohio  State  University  and  an 
able  scholar,  had  unusual  opportunities  in  prepar- 
ing it.  United  States  archive  material  was  thrown 
open  to  him,  and  he  availed  himself  of  this  advan- 
tage to  the  full.  In  consequence,  his  volume,  one 
of  the  first  in  any  language  on  this  subject,  is  also 
much  nearer  that  elusive  stage  of  the  definitive 
treatment  than  is  the  case  with  most  such  studies. 
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Decidedly,  it  is  a  rich  contribution  to  Hispanic 
American  history, 

58.  Jenks^  Lelaiid  Hamilton.     Our  Cuban  colony.      New 

Y  orK,  1928. 

Belonging  to  a  series  whose  editors  appear  to 
regard  themselves  as  specially  anointed  to  an- 
nounce and  denounce  the  sins  of  the  United  States 
m  general  and  the  Republican  party  in  particular 
this  volume,  unfortunately,  has  many  of  the  de- 
fects inherent  in  its  associations.  Apart  from  those 
features,  however,  it  contains  a  great  deal  of  value, 
being  a  history  of  the  economic  enterprise  of  United 
States  citizens  in  and  with  respect  to  Cuba.  The 
stress  is  on  the  period  since  1913.  Much  new  mate- 
rial was  employed,  and,  indeed,  if  divested  of  its 
partisanships,  the  volume  is  an  extremely  valuable 
contribution  to  the  Cuban  story. 

59.  Jones,  Chester  Lloyd.    Caribbean  backgrounds  and  pros- 

pects.   New  York  and  London,  1931, 

By  a  well-known  professor  of  economics  and 
political  science  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
who  has  long  been  prominent  in  studies  of  the 
Caribbean  countries,  this  deals  with  "economic 
and  social  factors  which  have  played  a  part  in  the 
life  of  the  Caribbean  Regions."  It  is  the  Caribbean 
area  with  which  the  author  is  concerned,  from  Mex- 
ico around  to  the  Guianas,  together  with  the  islands 
of  the  West  Indies.  Racial  factors,  health  problems, 
and  education  are  the  subjects  of  the  social  chap- 
ters. Most  of  the  book  (ten  chapters),  however,  is 
devoted  to  economic  features.  They  treat  of  dif- 
ferent industries  (sugar,  coffee,  oil,  banana)  and  of 
foreign  trade,  investment,  and  financing.  Jones 
finds  that  there  has  been  a  great  institutional  ad- 
vance in  the  past  generation  in  these  lands,  and 
expresses  optimism  for  the  future. 

60.  Jones,  Chester  Lloyd.    The  Caribbean  since  1900.    New 

York,  1936. 

This  "  represents  a  sincere  attempt  to  give  an 
objective  estimate  of  the  major  developments  from 
the  best  materials  available/'  as  the  author  puts 
it?  and  it  may  be  said  that  he  succeeds  in  his  pur- 
pose. The  volume  is  a  sound  history  of  the  entire 
area,  except  the  United  States  and  Mexico.  While 
there  is  comparatively  little  of  interpretation,  the 
growing  interests  and  importance  of  the  United 
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States  in  the  Caribbean  are  stressed,  and  the  inter- 
dependence of  the  other  countries  and  the  United 
States  is  clearly  pointed  out.  For  the  student  of 
the  Caribbean  in  the  present  century^  no  work 
could  better  serve  as  a  textbook  than  this. 

61    Jones,  Chester  Lloyd.   Costa  Rica  and  civilization  in  the 
Caribbean.   Madison,  Wis.,  1935. 

As  he  had  previously  done  in  his  Mexico  and  its 
reconstruction  (New  York  and  London,  1921), 
Jones  here  takes  up  a  limited  portion  of  the  area 
with  which  his  numerous  writings  have  mostly 
been  concerned.  The  volume  is,  primarily,  a  social 
and  economic  study  of  various  aspects  of  the  life 
of  a  small  country,  which,  however,  has  advanced 
much  more  rapidly  in  the  quality  of  her  institutions 
than  most  of  the  Hispanic  American  states.  He 
shows  not  only  what  there  is  in  Costa  Rica,  but 
also  the  limitations  on  what  there  might  be.  He 
correctly  makes  a  special  point  to  the  effect  that 
the  foreign  relations  of  this  and  other  Caribbean 
governments  are  not  the  most  important  factors 
deserving  of  study,  but,  rather,  that  "the  real  prob- 
lems of  all  the  states  are  domestic." 

62.  Kelchner,  Warren  H      .  Latin  American  relations  with 

the  League  of  Nations.   Boston,  1930. 

A  brief,  factual,  and  scholarly  survey,  country 
by  country,  of  a  special  phase  of  Hispanic  Ameri- 
can international  history. 

63.  Lockey,  Joseph  Byrne.     Pan-Americanism:  its  begin- 

nings.  New  York,  1920. 

Although  most  of  this  volume  belongs  chrono- 
logically to  the  colonial  period,  its  subject-matter 
is  so  predominantly  a  feature  of  the  republican 
era  that  it  seems  to  deserve  entry  here.  The  author, 
a  professor  of  Hispanic  American  history  in  the 
University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles,  is  a  ranking 
scholar.  In  this  work,  he  has  traced  the  background 
of  the  Pan-American  idea,  from  1741  to  1825,  pre- 
senting a  mass  of  evidence  in  support  of  his  story. 

64.  McBride,  George  McCutchen.    Chile:  land  and  society. 

New  York,  1936. 

An  outstandingly  worth-while  book,  by  a  com- 
petent student  of  social  and  economic  conditions, 
who  had  previously  written  important  works  on 
the  similar  problems  of  Mexico  and  Bolivia.  In  a 
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thorough  investigation,  McBride  makes  it  clear 
why  Chile  has  deserved  to  be  called  a  country  that 
is  dominated  by  a  landlord  aristocracy.  He  reviews 
the  subject  historically,  showing  how  this  factor 
was  true  in  the  political,  as  well  as  the  social  and 
economic,  life  of  Chile.  In  the  present  century, 
however,  urban  social-rights  parties  came  into  be- 
ing, and  reformers  like  Alessandri  and  Ibanez  paved 
the  way  for  what  may  eventually  be  a  new  social 
and  economic  structure  in  Chile.  An  added  value 
of  this  volume  is  that  it  depicts  what  is  probably  a 
situation  that  exists  quite  generally  in  many  other 
parts  of  Hispanic  America. 

65.  Markham,  Clements  Robert.     The  war  between  Peru 

and  Chile,  1879-1882.  London,  1882.  Various  re- 
issues. 

An  early  narrative  of  this  important  event  in 
South  American  history.  Markham  had  been  deal- 
ing with  Peruvian  colonial  history  for  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  and  that  may  help  to  explain  why  this 
work,  of  a  different  type  from  the  usual  Markham. 
studies,  is  distinctly  pro-Peruvian,  though  based 
mostly  on  the  then  more  easily  available  Chilean 
materials. 

66.  Martin,  Percy  Alvin.  Latin  America  and  the  war.  Balti- 

more, 1925. 

In  1921,  the  author,  long  a  professor  of  Hispanic 
American  history  at  Stanford  University,  was 
Albert  Shaw  lecturer  on  diplomatic  history  at 
Johns  Hopkins  University.  This  volume  is  "an 
expanded  version"  of  the  lectures  he  gave,  with 
the  object  of  providing  "a  somewhat  detailed  anal- 
ysis" of  the  diplomatic  relations  of  the  Hispanic 
American  republics,  as  affected  by  the  World  War. 
The  main  body  of  the  work  is  a  country  by  coun- 
try survey  of  such  relations,  with  a  chapter  on  each 
of  the  more  important  republics  and  the  others  col- 
lected into  two  chapters.  In  a  subject  that  covers 
an  immense  field,  Martin  has  made  a  sound  and 
broad  use  of  materials.  The  result  is  a  study  that 
will  long  be  useful,  even  after  the  minute  researcher 
begins  to  go  over  the  same  ground,  if,  indeed,  it 
should  again  be  deemed  necessary  to  do  so. 

67.  Martin,  Percy  Alvin,  ed.    Who's  who  in  Latin  America. 

Stanford  University,  Calif.,  1935. 

The  obvious  utility  of  a  manual  of  this  sort  is 
enhanced,  not  only  by  the  well-known  scholarship 
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of  the  compiler,  but  also  by  his  interest  in  and 
veritable  flare  for  knowing  Hispanic  American  in- 
dividuals of  note.  The  book  contains  some  twelve 
hundred  biographies.  All  such  works,  of  course, 
immediately  and  progressively  get  out  of  date, 
and  since  no  man  is  sufficiently  omniscient,  all 
are  subject  to  the  criticism  implied  in  the  Spanish 
phrase:  No  estdn  todos  los  que  son,  ni  son  todos  los 
que  estdn  ("Not  all  are  present  among  the  impor- 
tant persons,  nor  are  all  important  among  those 
present").  Such  criticism  was  often  made  of  an 
earlier  series  edited  by  William  Belmont  Parker.1 
The  careful  methods  employed  here  render  it  much 
less  subject  to  such  a  comment.  A  useful  volume — 
the  beginning,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  of  a  long  series. 

68.  Mecham,  John  Lloyd.    Church  and  state  in  Latin  Amer- 

ica: a  history  of  politico-ecclesiastical  relations. 
Chapel  Hill,  N.C.,  1934. 

Perhaps  more  than  anybody  else,  the  author  of 
this  volume  (a  professor  in  the  University  of  Texas) 
has  the  background  in  personal  experience  and 
objective  scholarship  to  enable  him  to  deal  suc- 
cessfully with  this  highly  important  and  controver- 
sial theme.  In  it,  he  is  virtually  breaking  ground 
for  Hispanic  America  as  a  whole,  although  books  on 
special  phases  of  the  subject  or  limited  areas  have 
appeared,  from  time  to  time.  Cf.  item  89.  This 
covers  all  Hispanic  America,  from  colonial  times 
(about  a  fifth  of  the  book)  to  the  present.  While 
Mexico  is  treated  more  amply  than  other  countries 
— quite  fittingly  so  for  Anglo-American  readers — 
no  region  of  Hispanic  America  is  neglected.  An 
excellent  showing  in  materials  also  provides  a  good 
starting-point  for  scholars  who  may  wish  to  de- 
velop special  phases  of  the  subject  in  other  works. 

69.  Mendieta,  Salvador.   La  enfermedad  de  Centro- America. 

Barcelona  and  Buenos  Aires,  1910. 

An  interesting  study,  by  a  Central  American, 
on  the  ills  of  the  five  little  countries  below  Mexico. 
In  concept,  it  resembles  the  works  of  Arguedas, 
Bulnes,  and  Bunge  (items  34,  38,  and  39),  but  it  is 
unfortunately  much  less  soundly  constructed,  with 

1  The  Parker  volumes,  also  very  useful,  were:  Argentines  of  to-day  (1920); 
Bolivians  of  to-day  (1922);  Chileans  of  to-day  (1920);  Cubans  of  to-day  (1919); 
Paraguayans  of  to-day  (1920);  Peruvians  of  to-day  (1919);  and  Uruguayans  of 
today  (1921).  All  were  brought  out  under  the  auspices  of  the  Hispanic  Society 
of  America. 
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its  extravagances  only  too  apparent.  Yet,  it  tells 
a  story  which  has  to  be  considered,  going  intimately 
into  the  social,  economic,  and  political  institutions 
of  Centra^  America.  Perhaps  most  that  it  says  is 
true,  but  in  a  somewhat  exaggerated  atmosphere 
of  unqualified  denunciation  of  Central  American 
life.  It  can  be  read  with  profit  in  conjunction  with 
Munro  (item  27). 

70.  Millspaugh,  Arthur  Chester.  Haiti  under  American  con- 

trol, 1915-1980.    Boston,  1931. 

By  a  one-time  financial  adviser  and  general  re- 
ceiver of  the  intervention  staff,  this  is  a  factual 
story,  well  supported  with  citations  to  authorities, 
and  with  also  numerous  documents  in  an  appendix! 
It  is  a  fundamental  account  of  this  particular  in- 
tervention, with  a  certain  representative  value  for 
similar  episodes  in  the  history  of  the  Caribbean. 

71.  *Mitre,  Bartolome".    Historia  de  Belgrano  y  de  la  inde- 

pendencia  argentina.  3v.  Buenos  Aires,  1858-1876 
6  ed,  (Biblioteca  de  'La  Naci6n/  XXVIII,  XXX, 
XXXII,  XXXIV).  4v.  Buenos  Aires,  1913. 

This  tells  the  story  of  the  wars  of  independence 
in  the  Plata  area.  Belgrano  figures  prominently, 
but  one  would  never  think  of  this  as  a  biography, 
if  it  were  not  for  the  title  of  the  work.  Important 
for  its  account  of  the  war  against  Spain,  it  is  equally 
valuable  for  internal  events,  in  the  background  of 
the  formation  of  the  new  governments — distinctly  a 
part  of  the  history  of  the  republican  era.  Since  the 
experiences  of  the  very  much  disunited  United 
Provinces  were  typical  of  those  of  other  Hispanic 
American  regions,  both  during  and  after  the  wars 
of  independence,  this  aspect  of  Mitre's  Historia  is 
presented  here  in  summary  to  form  chapters  III 
to  V. 

72.  *Mitre,  Bartolome*.  Historia  de  San  Martin  y  de  la  eman- 

cipation sud-americana.  3v.  Buenos  Aires,  1887. 
3  ed.  (Biblioteca  de  'La  Naci6n,'  LXXXIII, 
LXXXV,  LXXXVII,  LXXXIX,  XCI,  XCIII). 
6v.  in  3.  1903-1907. 

Like  the  preceding  item,  this  is  less  a  biography 
than  a  general  history,  in  this  case  of  the  wars  of 
independence  in  South  America.  Like  that  item, 
too,  it  is  valuable  both  for  the  wars  themselves  and 
for  those  domestic  gropings  which  eventually  pro- 
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duced  the  republics,  although  much  less  strikingly 
than  in  the  Belgrano  work. 

73.  Niles,  Blair.   Black  Haiti:  a  biography  of  Africa's  eldest 

daughter.   New  York  and  London,  1926, 

As  stated  by  a  reviewer,  "This  is  not  a  history 
of  Haiti,  but  rather  an  interpretation  of  Haiti's 
history  and  of  the  present-day  people/7  ^  While 
"Her  very  sympathy  may  lead  her  at  times  to 
err  on  the  side  of  leniency/7  the  book  is,  neverthe- 
less, one  of  the  better  and  more  attractive  of  the 
numerous  works  in  English  on  Haiti. 

74.  Parks,  E        Taylor.     Colombia  and  the  United  States, 

1764-1934.   Durham,  N.C.,  1935. 

A  scholarly  work,  based  on  a  wide  use  of  Colom- 
bian, United  States,  and  other  materials,  both 
printed  and  manuscript.  Parks  gives  a  broad  sur- 
vey of  Colombian  history  to  independence,  and 
then  plunges  into  the  various  phases  of  Colombian- 
Ilnited  States  relations.  The  treaty  of  1846  and 
the  Panama  affair  of  1903  and  its  aftermath  are 
the  peak  periods  in  the  study.  Parks  finds  scant 
justification  for  the  United  States  action  in  1903. 

75.  Perkins,   Dexter.      The  Monroe  doctrine,    1823-1826. 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  1927. ^ 

Among  numerous  writings  on  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine, some  of  which  are  listed  elsewhere  (in  section 
B  of  the  Appendix  on  Authorities),  the  works  of 
Perkins  are  selected  for  entry,  because  of  their 
wide-reaching  use  of  materials  and  the  broad  terri- 
torial range  in  his  consideration  of  its  influence  and 
effects.  Most  other  works,  indeed,  are  more  in  the 
nature  of  discussions  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and 
its  history  than  they  are  volumes  of  research,  like 
this.  In  this  book,  the  brief  first-announcement 
era  is  covered. 

76.  Perkins,   Dexter.      The  Monroe  doctrine,   1826-1867. 

Baltimore,  1933. 

A  continuation  of  the  preceding,  with  the  same 
plan  as  in  that  work.  This  discusses  instances  in 
which  the  Doctrine  was  something  of  an  issue  with 
respect  to  events  concerning  Mexico,  Texas,  Cali- 
fornia, Oregon,  Yucatan,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
and  Central  America,  within  the  period  embraced 
by  the  volume.1 

1  The  author  announces  plans  for  two  more  volumes,  for  the  post- 1867 
period. 
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77.  *Pilling,  William,  <?d.    The  emancipation  of  South  Amer- 

ica.   London,  1893. 

The  useful  " condensed  translation'7  of  Mitre's 
San  Martin.  See  item.  72. 

78.  Rippy,  James  Fred.  Joel  R.  Poinsett,  versatile  American 

Durham,  N.C.,  1935. 

By  an  outstanding  scholar  in  the  field  of  His- 
panic American  history,  this  is  an  excellent  mono- 
graph, based  on  printed  and  manuscript  sources 
for  the  life  of  the  "versatile"  Poinsett.  From  1810 
to  1815  he  was  a  United  States  special  agent  to  ob- 
serve affairs  in  southern  South  America,  at  the  time 
of  the  wars  of  independence,  and,  commencing  in 
1825,  he  was,  for  four  years  and  a  half,  United 
States  minister  to  Mexico.  These  are  the  high 
lights,^with  respect  to  Hispanic  America,  in  a  career 
as  varied  as  that  of  any  swashbuckling  adventurer, 
including  a  term  as  United  States  secretary  of  war, 
other  political  activities,  and  wide  travel  in  two 
hemispheres,  to  say  nothing  of  a  plant  which  per- 
petuates his  name :  the  poinsettia. 

79.  Hippy,  James  Fred.     Latin  America  in  world  politics 

New  York,  1928.    2  ed.  1931. 

In  this  work,  Hippy  covers  the  entire  republican 
era,  providing  a  synthesis  for  a  field  which  had 
previously  been  known  only  through  the  medium  of 
numerous  publications  of  narrower  scope.  He  has 
enriched  the  volume,  too,  with  much  of  his  own 
contribution,  both  in  subject-matter  and  view- 
point. Among  matters  more  prominently  dis- 
cussed are:  the  various  phases  of  Anglo-American! 
rivalry  in  Hispanic  North  America;  some  consider- 
ation of  French  and  German,  activities,  with  the 
United  States  generally  a  factor;  relations  in  con- 
nection with  the  Spanish  American  War  and  the 
Venezuelan  debt  controversy;  Hispanic  American 
relations  with  the  United  States;  and  various 
"Pan"  developments.  The  revised  edition  adds  a 
chapter  on  the  American  international  movement. 

80.  Rippy,  James  Fred.      The  United  States  and  Mexico. 

New  York,  1926. 

This  stresses  the  important  three  decades  after 
the  close  of  the  Mexican  War,  in  1848,  and  "has 
broken  virgin  soil'7  for  the  entire  period  from  1848 
to  1910.  Pre-1848  material,  "already  written  upon 
extensively  by  others/'  and  the  as  yet  undigested 
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post-1910  era  are  discussed  only  briefly.  The 
author  went  to  the  sources  for  almost  his  entire 
story.  The  book  is  not  only  fundamental  for  the 
subject  with  which  it  is  concerned,  but  also  has  a 
representative  value  for  United  States  interest  in 
the  Caribbean  in  general,  because  of  the  similarity 
of  the  problems  involved.  Cf.  item  42. 

81.  Robertson,  William  Spence.  Hispanic- American  rela- 
tions with  the  United  States.  New  York,  1923. 

A  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace 
publication,  this  is  one  of  the  most  useful  works  of 
this  great  historian.  In  the  main,  it  covers  broad 
phases  of  United  States  relationships,  such  as  those 
growing  out  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  various  forms 
of  diplomatic  intercourse,  commerce  and  invest- 
ments, educational  contacts,  and  scientific  achieve- 
ments, but  with  such  a  command  of  the  materials 
as  no  previous  writer  had  possessed.  It  is  to  be 
noted,  too,  that  the  author  dealt  broadly  with 
Hispanic  America  in  handling  these  topics,  instead 
of  merely  adding  up  countries.  At  all  times,  the 
technique,  objectivity,  and  careful  workmanship 
of  the  first-rate  scholar  are  in  evidence,  while  the 
subject-matter  is  so  well  conceived  and  organized 
that  it  is  easy  to  read.  It  is,  indeed,  a  basic  study, 
from  which  may  proceed  numerous  other  writings 
to  expand  the  information  on  this  important  topic 
Items  42,  43,  52,  53,  56,  57,  63,  74,  75,  76,  79,  80, 
86,  90,  and  91  are  on  closely  related  subjects. 

82.  *Robertson,  William  Spence.  Rise  of  the  Spanish- 
American  republics,  as  told  in  the  lives  of  their  libera- 
tors. New  York  and  London,  1918. 

Like  Mitre  in  his  Belgrano  and  San  Martin,  'Rob- 
ertson has  written  a  story  of  the  wars  of  independ- 
ence, more  than  he  has  the  biographies  of  the  men 
whose  names  head  his  chapters:  Miranda,  Hidalgo, 
Iturbide,  Moreno,  San  Martin,  Bolivar,  and  Sucre. 
Valuable  for  a  history  of  the  conflict  against  Spain, 
this  work  is  even  more  important  for  its  portrayal 
of  domestic  conditions  and  the  theories  of  the  vari- 
ous leaders  in  the  creation  of  the  republics.  It  is 
one  of  the  outstanding  volumes  in  the  Hispanic 
American  field. 

83.  Sarmiento,  Domingo  Faustino.  Life  in  the  Argentine 
republic  in  the  days  of  the  tyrants,  Tr.  f r.  Sp  (3  ed  ) 
ed.  by  [?].  New  York,  1888.  Or.Sp.ed.,  Santiago, 
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Chile,  1845.      Numerous  other  editions  in  various 
languages. 

The  best  known  work  of  one  of  Argentina's 
leading  men  in  literature,  education,  and  politics. 
Under  its  usual  Spanish  title,  Facundo,  this  is, 
principally,  a  biography  of  Juan  Facundo  Quiroga* 
perhaps  the  most  famous  of  Argentina's  provincial 
caudillos,  in  the  early  days  of  the  republic.  It  is  a 
graphic  and  interesting  story,  possibly  somewhat 
exaggerated  in  details,  but  presenting  the  scene 
under  which  caudillism  throve,  essentially  as  it 


was. 


84.  bcroggs,  William  Oscar.    Filibusters  and  financiers:  the 

story  of  William  Walker  and  Ms  associates.     New 
York,  1916. 

^  The  work  of  a  professor  of  economics  and  so- 
ciology at  Louisiana  State  University,  this  availed 
itself  of  the  more  easily  accessible  materials  in  a 
first  survey  of  this  interesting  topic.  The  author 
endeavored  to  "  write  the  full  story  of  those  fili- 
bustering movements  .  .  .  interwoven  with  the 
life  of  William  Walker,"  also  giving  these  events 
"their  proper  setting  in  the  whole  field  of  Ameri- 
can history/'  Among  facts  brought  out  by  him  are 
the  relation  of  American  financiers  to  Walker's 
career  and  Central  American  politics,  Walker's  de- 
signs upon  Cuba,  his  repudiation  of  the  idea  of 
annexation  of  his  conquests  to  the  United  States, 
Central  American  appeals  to  Europe  for  aid  against 
the  filibusterers,  and  the  "  veiled  machinations"  of 
Great  Britain,  Spain,  and  France  against  them. 
An  interesting  and  useful  book. 

85.  Smith,  Justin  Harvey,    The  war  with  Mexico.   2v.    New 

York,  1919. 

Undoubtedly  the  best  work  on  the  subject  ever 
written.  Not  only  is  it  a  military  history,  but  also 
it  deals  with  political,  diplomatic,  and  other  fac- 
tors behind  the  scenes.  The  author  estimates  that 
he  "  examined  personally  more  than  100,000  manu- 
scripts bearing  upon  the  subject,  more  than  1200 
books  and  pamphlets,  and  also  more  than  200  peri- 
odicals .  .  .  Almost  exclusively  the  book  is  based 
upon  first-hand  sources  .  .  .  The  author  also 
talked  or  corresponded  with  as  many  veterans  as 
he  could  reach,  and  he  spent  more  than  a  year,  all 
told,  in  Mexico,  where  he  not  only  studied  the  chief 
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battlefields  but  endeavored  ...  to  become  well 
acquainted  with  the  character  and  psychology  of 
the  people."  The  story  responds  in  quality  to  the 
effort  made  to  get  the  facts. 

86    Stuart,  Graham  Henry.    Latin  America  and  the  United 
States.    New  York,  1922. 

This  aims  "to  give  a  brief  and  accurate  survey  of 
the  diplomatic  and  commercial  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  those  Latin  American  coun- 
tries with  which  our  interests  have  been  most 
closely  related/7  Except  for  three  chapters  (in  six- 
teen) which  touch  upon  Argentina,  Brazil,  and 
Chile,  the  volume  is  primarily  concerned  with  the 
Caribbean  area.  An  early  work  of  a  man  who  has 
since  been  a  professor  of  political  science  for  many 
years  at  Stanford  University,  it  is,  decidedly,  a 
useful  book,  although  nobody  less  than  the  author 
himself,  perhaps,  would  claim  it  to  be  a  definitive 
treatment.  Before  such  a  volume  can  be  written, 
many  studies  of  more  limited  scope  will  have  to  be 
undertaken,  with  much  of  the  documentation,  set- 
ting, and  atmosphere  of  Hispanic  American  history 
embodied  in  them.  Cf.  item  81  and  other  items 
mentioned  there. 

87.  Tannenbaum,  Frank.     Whither  Latin  America?     An 

introduction  to  its  economic  and  social  problems. 
New  York,  1934. 

The  work  of  a  student  who  has  qualified  himself 
with  several  years  of  research  work  in  Mexico,  this 
volume  proposes  a  number  of  themes  worthy  of 
investigation  in  Hispanic  America:  population; 
industrialism;  finance;  foreign  trade;  transporta- 
tion; education;  labor;  and  agriculture.  Dr.  Tan- 
nenbaum7s  preliminary  survey  is,  as  one  reviewer 
said  of  it,  "conceived  in  a  spirit  of  sober — almost 
depreciatory — realism/7  in  which  he  " punctures 
many  romantic  soap  bubbles77  concerning  Hispanic 
American  lands  and  peoples. 

88.  Ugarte,  Manuel.    The  destiny  of  a  continent.  Tr.  fr.  Sp. 

by  Catherine  A  Phillips,  and  ed.  w.  introd.  and 
bib.  by  James  Fred  Rippy.  Or.Sp.ed.,  Madrid, 
1923.  Eng.  ed.,  New  York,  1925. 

Rippy  calls  Ugarte  one  of  the  "most  brilliant 
thinkers  and  writers77  of  Hispanic  America.  An 
Argentinian,  he  went  to  France  as  a  young  man, 
where  he  came  under  Pan-Latinist  influences  and 
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developed  an  exaggerated  fear  of  and  hostility  to 
"the  Yankee  Peril."  To  this  idea,  in  repeated 
writings  and  addresses,  he  devoted  his  life.  This 
volume,  made  available  in  English  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Bippy,  is  one  such  item.  It  is  valuable,  also, 
as  an  example  of  a  widespread  literature  in  illustra- 
tion of  a  state  of  mind  which  has  long  existed  in 
Hispanic  America,  although  in  greatly  varying 
degrees  of  intensity.1 

89.  Watters,  Mary.    A  history  of  the  church  in  Venezuela, 

1810-1930.  Chapel  Hill,  N.C.,  1933. 
^  Published  prior  to  the  broad  Mecham  history 
(item  68),  this  is  a  scholarly  presentation  of  that 
theme  within  one  country— one  in  which  the  church 
was  never  so  strong  and  influential  as  in  some  other 
parts  of  Hispanic  America. 

90.  Williams,  Mary  Wilhelmine.  Anglo-American  Isthmian 

diplomacy,  1816-1915:   Washington,  1916. 

^  Awarded  the  Justin  Winsor  prize  in  American 
history,  this  is  the  first  exhaustive  study  of  this 
important  subject,  made  by  one  who,  in  this  work 
and  since  its  publication,  has  proved  herself  to  be 
one  of  the  leading  scholars  in  the  Hispanic  Ameri- 
can field.  Utilizing  printed  materials  of  different 
varieties  more  thoroughly  than  had  ever  been  done 
before,  this  volume  is  based  more  particularly  on 
manuscript  sources,  for  the  years  1815  to  1861, 
among  the  state  papers  of  London  and  Washington, 
all  of  it,  hitherto,  "  entirely  untouched  by  research 
students."  In  a  sense,  it  is  a  book  which  has  the 
Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  as  its  central  theme,  with 
a  detailed  consideration  of  events  before  and  after 
the  treaty  itself,  over  the  period  of  a  century.  All 
in  all,  this  is  one  of  the  highest  examples  of  the 
kind  of  monograph  needed  in  the  Hispanic  Ameri- 
can field,  and  as  near  to  being  a  definitive  study  as 
most  works  ever  can  be. 

91.  Wright,  Philip  Green.  The  Cuban  situation  and  our  treaty 

relations.   Washington,  1931. 

The  author  "has  limited  himself  to  the  treaty 
relations  and  has  paid  scant  attention  to  those 
political  considerations  which  have  affected  the 
economic  situation,"  says  one  reviewer,  who  adds 
that  the  volume  "belongs  to  that  group  of  books 

1  For  further  comment  on  works  of  this  type  and  their  influence  in  Hispanic 
America,  cf.  supra,  131-132. 
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written  ia  English  which  Cubans  .  .  .  should  have 
available  in  Spanish.77  It  is  aBrookings  Institution 
publication.  As  the  director  of  that  body  says  in 
the  preface,  "The  study  is  confined  in  the  main  to 
the  development  of  the  sugar  industry,  the  part 
which  our  treaty  relations  have  played  in  this  de- 
velopment, and  its  bearing  on  Cuban  industry  and 
trade.  Other  factors  ...  are  touched  upon  only 
so  far  as  is  necessary  to  afford  an  adequate  setting 
to  the  main  theme/ '  A  valuable  monograph. 

92.  Wyld  Ospina,  Carlos.     El  autocrata:  ensayo  politico- 
social.   Guatemala,  Guat.,  1929. 

Unlike  most  volumes  which  come  out  of  Central 
America,  this  is  no  extravagant  bit  of  propagan- 
dism,  careless  in  its  facts,  but,  rather,  a  serious  and 
commendable  work.  Perhaps  the  author  is  not 
wholly  objective  in  his  methods  or  entirely  free 
from  bias  against  the  Liberals,  but  he  is  at  all  times 
thoughtful  and  scholarly,  supporting  his  assertions 
with  contemporary  evidence,  and  expounding  them 
in  a  well-written,  even  brilliant  essay.  His  story 
is  that  of  the  autocrat  (dictator  or  caudillo),  traced 
through  the  history  of  Guatemala.  Although  most 
of  the  book  concerns  the  notorious  Estrada 
Cabrera,  there  is  considerable  emphasis  on  the 
earlier  Barrios.  Both  of  these  men,  the  author 
weighs  in  the  balance  and  finds  wanting.  To  be 
sure,  he  brings  out,  also,  that  they  were  the  natural 
product  of  the  society  from  which  they  sprang. 
All  in  all,  the  book  has  value,  beyond  Guatemalan 
history,  for  the  study  of  Hispanic  American  caudil- 
lisni  as  a  whole. 

D.  Travel  and  description 

There  is  an  enormous  amount  of  publication  of  this  order, 
most  of  it  trash,  perhaps,  but  a  not  inconsiderable  portion  of  value, 
for  one  reason  or  another.  Some  accounts  are  important  docu- 
ments as  of  the  time  they  were  written.  Others  show  a  penetrating 
insight  which  makes  their  statements  applicable  to  the  people  they 
describe,  long  after  the  date  of  the  original  observation.  A  few  have 
the  scholarly  attributes  of  the  better  works  in.  the  Special  Subjects 
group.  Indeed,  a  number  of  descriptive  items  are  entered  there, 
instead  of  here,  if  they  tend  to  be  more  the  serious  social  and  eco- 
nomic study  than  the  observations  of  a  traveler,  however  learned. 
All  of  the  entered  items  are  mere  representatives  of  their  class, 
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possibly  not  more  worthy  of  inclusion  than  many  among  those 
omitted.1 

93.  Bryce,  James.   South  America:  observations  and  impres- 

sions.  New  York,  1912.   2  ed.,  1914. 

Through  eleven  of  its  sixteen  chapters,  this  is 
the  conventional  travel  volume,  as  its  author  goes 
from  country  to  country,  distinguished  only  by  the 
superior  skill  in  observation  and  broader  erudition 
of  the  writer  from  the  plethora  of  other  books  of  this 
class.  In  his  last  five  chapters,  however,  Bryce 
ventures  some  opinions  about  the  history,  ethnog- 
raphy, international  relationships,  domestic  politics, 
and  the  future  of  South  America.  Not  a  specialist 
in  Hispanic  American  affairs,  the  celebrated  author 
of  The  American  commonwealth  brought  to  this 
work  an  intelligence  and  broad  grasp  of  history 
that  has  made  it  one  of  the  outstanding  books  of 
its  kind  in  this  field,  nevertheless. 

94.  Craige,  John  Houston.    Cannibal  cousins.    New  York 

1934. 

One  of  the  most  fascinating  of  the  books  about 
Haiti.  While  many  have  considered  its  stories  over- 
drawn^ they  carry  the  atmosphere  of  Haiti  as  it 
really  is.  The  book  is  also  a  contribution  on  the 
intervention  era,  written  by  one  who  was  free  to 
say  exactly  what  he  thought  and  who  most  cer- 
tainly did  so,  though  always  from  the  viewpoint 
of  the  somewhat  amused  and  unconcerned  observer. 

95.  Franck,  Harry  Alverson.   Vagabonding  down  the  Andes. 

New  York,  1920. 

As  set  forth  in  the  subtitle,  this  is  "the  narrative 
of  a  journey,  chiefly  afoot,  from  Panama  to  Buenos 
Aires."  The  author,  a  well-known  globe-trotter, 
who  has  described  his  experiences  in  the  "back 
alleys"  of  many  parts  of  the  world,  has  written  a 
number  of  volumes  on  his  travels  in  Hispanic 
America.  This  is,  undoubtedly,  the  best  among 
them,  and  is  one  of  the  outstanding  items  of  this 
type  of  literature.  Franck  is  never  a  particularly 
profound  student,  but  he  tells  what  he  sees  in  a 
vigorous  and  vivid  manner,  without  restraint  or 
any  regard  for  consequences.  It  may  be,  that  he 
misses  what  is  best  in  Hispanic  American  life  and 

1  For  some  additional  works  in  English,  see  section  C  in  the  Appendix  on 
Authorities. 
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that  he  views  it  with  no  observable  sympathy, 
but,  whatever  his  story,  the  foundation  in  fact 
almost  certainly  exists. 

96.  Hall,  Basil.  Extracts  from  a  journal,  written  on  the  coasts 
of  Chili,  Peru,  and  Mexico,  in  the  years  1880,  1821, 
1822.  2v.  Edinburgh,  1824. 

By  an  intelligent  observer  and  prolific  writer,  a 
captain  in  the  British  navy  on  official  duty  in  the 
Pacific,  this  work  represents  a  discerning  view  of 
the  countries  visited  by  the  author  at  an  impor- 
tant period  in  their  history.  Because  of  his  rank, 
too,  he  was  able  to  meet  men  of  prominence,  no- 
tably San  Martin,  and  his  statements  are  often 
quoted  by  historians.  Volumes  of  this  type,  some- 
times loosely  (and  inaccurately)  styled  "primary" 
.  by  those  who  use  them  at  a  later  date,  are  a  note- 
worthy source  of  information  for  the  period  which 
they  treat.  For  the  general  reader,  however,  they 
should  be  more  particularly  useful  after  the  broad 
history  of  the  times  is  known  to  them.  The  works 
of  Hall  and  King  (item  97)  are  the  only  ones  of  this 
class  listed  here,  with  also  a  few  appearing  in 
section  C  of  the  Appendix  on  Authorities,  but 
others  may  easily  be  obtained  by  consulting  the 
bibliographical  aids  provided  here. 

97.  King,  John  Anthony.  Twenty-four  years  in  the  Argentine 
republic;  embracing  the  author's  personal  adventures, 
with  the  civil  and  military  history  of  the  country 
before  and  during  the  administration  of  governor 
Rosas.  London,  1846.  Abbrev.  ed.,  New  York  and 
Philadelphia,  1846. 

^  Not  only  was  King  a  long-time  resident  of  Argen- 
tina, but  also  he  was  a  colonel  in  the  army,  well 
acquainted  with  leading  figures  in  this  interesting 
era  of  Argentinian  history..  Beginning  his  career  as 
a  soldier  under  the  caudillb  Ramirez,  whose  death 
he  claims  to  have  witnessed,  King  took  part  in  vari- 
ous campaigns  in  war-torn  Argentina.  His  volume 
might  well  have  been  considered  for  the  Special 
Subjects  group,  as  it  is  more  a  historical  reminis- 
cence than  a  narrative  of  the  author's  experiences, 
being  an  especially  severe  indictment  of  the  Eosas 
regime.  Like  the  Hall  work  (item  96),  it  is  a  mere 
sample  of  long-past  writings  by  observers  in  His- 
panic America.  Often  quoted  by  historians,  its 
veracity  is  sometimes  questioned. 
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98.  Wirkus,  Faustin,  and  Dudley,  Taney.    The  white  king 

of  La  Gonave.   New  York,  1931. 

One  of  the  numerous  interesting  volumes  in  Eng- 
lish about  Haiti  in  the  period  of  the  United  States 
intervention.  Wirkus,  the  principal  author,  was 
an  enlisted  man  in  the  marines,  who  rose  from  the 
ranks  to  become  first  a  sergeant  and  then  a  lieuten- 
ant. For  a  considerable  period  of  time,  he  was 
assigned  to  duty  on  the  great  island  of  La  Gonave. 
There  he  was  virtually  king — almost  a  god — 
having  a  remarkable  set  of  experiences,  which  he 
describes,  at  the  same  time  that  he  furnishes  one 
of  the  best  pictures  of  the  Haitian  scene. 

99.  Wright,  Irene  Aloha.   Cuba.   New  York,  1912. 

An  early  work  of  a  scholar  who  has  devoted  her 
life  very  largely  to  research  on  the  history  of  Cuba. 
It  describes  the  island  republic  as  of  the  period 
just  prior  to  1912,  being  based  on  the  author's 
knowledge  of  the  country,  through  a  number  of 
years  in  residence  there.  It  is  remarkable  alike 
for  its  information  and  for  the  independence  of 
mind  and  freedom  of  expression  of  Miss  Wright. 
Furthermore,  it  is  a  fascinating  social  study,  of 
value,  too,  for  its  economic  material,  besides  being 
a  book  of  travel  and  description  which  can  never 
be  wholly  out  of  date;  at  least,  it  has  captured 
much  of  the  underlying  character  of  Hispanic 
America,  whatever  the  locale  may  be. 

II.    OTHER  EVIDENCE 

While  printed  material  is  perhaps  the  sole  resort  of  the  stay-at- 
home  general  reader  and  still  the  principal  tool  employed  by  the 
scholar,  there  are  other  types  of  evidence  available.  Since  the 
period  covered  is  little  more  than  a  century,  two  groups  are  more 
than  usually  prominent:  the  inanimate  object  and  the  living  wit- 
ness. One  does  not  have  to  study  ancient  vases  or  engage  in  excava- 
tions to  know  what  republican  Hispanic  America  was  or  is  like.  It 
is  still  there  in  great  part,  to  be  seen  and  heard.  To  be  "heard," 
because  there  are  millions  of  living  witnesses  who  have  their  bit  to 
impart,  with  a  few  of  them  going  back  in  recollection  to  the  com- 
paratively early  days  of  the  republics.  When  all  the  living  wit- 
nesses of  a  given  age  are  gone,  however,  and  when  the  important 
inanimate  objects  are  dwindling  in  numbers,  there  will  probably 
remain  the  sole  further  category  among  the  "other  evidences7' 
which  needs  to  be  discussed  here:  the  manuscripts. 
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MANUSCRIPTS 

Scholars,  of  course,  are  already  using  manuscript  material  in 
their  histories,  but,  as  yet,  not  nearly  in  such  great  proportions  as 
they  have  done  for  the  colonial  period.  Indeed,  there  has  not  been 
time,  thus  far,  to  digest  the  mass  of  available  printed  data,  and  a 
concerted  attack  on  manuscript  sources  comes  usually  in  a  later 
stage  of  the  historiographical  process.  Certainly,  that  has  been  the 
case  here.  The  amount  of  manuscripts  in  existence  is,  perhaps, 
greater  than  even  the  imagination  could  conceive.  Most  of  it  is 
soon  destroyed,  however,  especially  that  portion  which  is  of  pri- 
vate character.  What  would  not  future  generations  give  for  the 
material  that  goes  daily  into  the  waste-basket,  furnace,  or  garbage- 
can?  While  only  a  few  of  the  private  records  are  ever  preserved, 
governments  continue  to  save  their  papers,  and  the  manuscripts 
are  always  far  in  excess  of  the  printed  documents.  The  general 
reader  should  know  that  these  vast  resources  exist,  the  better  to 
evaluate  the  printed  books  that  come  to  his  hands.  And,  mean- 
while, the  scholar  may  nibble  at  this  seemingly  inexhaustible  sup- 
ply, in  an  ineffectual  effort  to  defeat  bookworm,  fire,  man,  and 
other  forms  of  destruction  in  the  race  with  time.  While  there  are 
fewer  well-known  catalogues  of  manuscript  material  for  this  era 
than  in  the  case  of  the  colonial  period,  some  do  exist,  and  are  a 
great  aid  to  the  special  investigator.  None  need  be  entered  here, 
however.  Worthy  of  special  mention  are  the  theses  (for  the  M.A. 
or  Ph.D.  degree)  of  graduate  students,  which  hard-hearted  pub- 
lishers will  not  print,  fearing  that  the  "general  reader"  may  be 
altogether  too  elusive  a  customer  for  this  type  of  work.  So,  they 
are  deposited  in  university  libraries,  for  the  most  part,  and  pretty 
often  forgotten.  It  is  in  an  attempt  to  call  attention  to  them  that 
entry  is  made  here  of  the  single  item  appearing  below.  A  few  of 
them,  however,  have  been  published,  if,  indeed,  in  revised  form 
from  the  manuscripts  submitted  for  a  degree.  Examples  in  point 
are  items  27,  37,  41,  44,  48,  52,  53,  62,  63,  74,  75,  80,  89,  and  90  in 
this  Essay. 

100.  Pan  American  union,  Columbus  memorial  library. 
Theses  on  Pan  American  topics.  Washington,  1931 
2  ed.,  1933.  ' 

Not  really  a  printed  work,  but,  like  item  5,  in 
mimeographed  form,  this  is  a  useful  compilation  of 
titles  of  theses  in  the  Hispanic  American  field.  The 
first  edition  cited  502  of  them,  while  the  much  more 
valuable  second  edition  includes  1111.  Both  M.A. 
and  Ph.D.  theses  are  entered,  from  lists  provided 
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by  such  university  libraries  as  responded  to  re- 
quests for  them.  The  most  numerous  group  is  that 
of  the  University  of  California,  with  294.  Colum- 
bia, Texas,  Chicago,  Clark,  and  Illinois  are  next 
in  items  given.  While  the  list  is  incomplete,  it  may 
be  slightly  over-full  in  one  respect,  since  some 
theses  in  course  of  preparation  are  also  mentioned. 
Arrangement  is  by  authors'  names,  with  also  a 
subject  and  university  index.  There  is  an  indica- 
tion, too,  of  those  theses  which  were  later  published. 

III.    APPENDIX  ON  AUTHORITIES 

To  avoid  footnotes  that  might  absorb  entire  pages,  it  has.  been 
deemed  best  to  supplement  the  three  most  important  subgroups  of 
the  Books  section  with  special  lists  here.  It  is  often  a  close  ques- 
tion to  what  one  of  the  lists  a  particular  item  belongs;  so,  it  may  be 
well  to  scan  all  three.  No  pretence  at  completeness  is  made  in  any 
of  the  lists.  Especially  is  that  true  of  group  C,  where,  except  for  a 
few  rather  better-known  older  works,  most  of  the  volumes  are  re- 
cent publications.  In  case  of  different  editions,  the  latest  date  is 
given. 

A.  Some  stories  of  the  nations 

On  Argentina: 

Denis,  Pierre.  The  Argentine  republic:  its  development  and  progress. 
Tr.  fr.  Fr.  by  Joseph  McCabe.  New  York,  1922. 

Hirst,  William  Alfred.  Argentina.  London,  1910.  Frequent  re- 
issues. 

Kirkpatrick,  Frederick  Alexander.  A  history  of  the  Argentine  re- 
public. Cambridge,  Eng.,  1931. 

"Koebel,  William  Henry.  Argentina ,  past  &  present.  2  ed.  London, 
1914. 

On  Bolivia: 

Schurz,  William  Lytle.  Bolivia:  a  commercial  and  industrial  hand- 
book. Washington,  1921. 

Wall6,  Paul.  Bolivia,  its  people  and  its  resources^  its  railways,  mines 
and  rubber-forests.  Tr.  fr.  Fr.  by  Bernard  Miall.  London,  1914. 

On  Brazil: 

Bruce,  G       J.   Brazil  and  the  Brazilians.  New  York,  1914. 

Buley,  Ernest  Charles.  North  Brazil:  physical  features,  natural  re- 
sources, mean§  of  communication,  manufactures  and  industrial 
development.  London,  New  York,  et  al.,  1914. 
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Buley,  Ernest  Charles.  South  Brazil:  physical  features,  natural  re- 
sources, means  of  communication,  manufactures  and  industrial 
development.  London,  New  York,  et  al.,  1914. 

Cooper,  Clayton  Sedgwick.  The  Brazilians  and  their  country. 
New  York,  1917. 

Domville-Fife,  Charles  William.  The  United  States  of  Brazil,  with 
a  chapter  on  the  republic  of  Uruguay.  London,  1910. 

Bidder,  Daniel  Parish,  and  Fletcher,  James  Cooley.  Brazil  and 
the  Brazilians,  portrayed  in  historical  and  descriptive  sketches. 
9  ed.  Boston,  1879. 

Normano,  Joao  Frederico.  Brazil,  a  study  of  economic  types.  Chapel 
Hill,  N.C.,  1935. 

Winter,  Nevin  Otto.  Brazil  and  her  people  of  to-day.  2  ed.  Boston, 
1929. 

Wright,  Marie  (Robinson) .  The  new  Brazil:  its  resources  and  attrac- 
tions. 2  ed.  Philadelphia,  1908. 

On  Chile: 
Joyce,  Lilian  Elwyn  (Elliott).  Chile  today  and  tomorrow.  New  York, 

1922. 
Koebel,  William  Henry.   Modern  Chile.   London,  1913. 

On  Colombia: 
Bell,  Purl  Lord.    Colombia:  a  commercial  and  industrial  handbook. 

Washington,  1921. 

Eder,  Phanor  James.    Colombia.   London,  1913. 
Levine,  V      .  Colombia:  physical  features,  natural  resources,  means 

of  communication,  manufactures  and  industrial  development 

New  York,  1914. 
Petre,  Francis  Loraine.   The  republic  of  Colombia.   London,  1906. 

On  Costa  Rica: 

Calvo,  Joaquin  Bernardo.    The  republic  of  Costa  Rica.    Tr.  fr.  Sp. 

by  L        de  T.   New  York,  1890. 
Villafranca,  Richard.  Costa  Rica:  the  gem  of  the  American  republics. 

New  York,  1895. 

On  Cuba: 

Forbes-Lindsay,  Charles  Harcourt  Ainslie.  Cuba  and  her  people  of 
today.  2  ed.  Boston,  1928. 

On  the  Dominican  Republic: 

Schoenrich,  Otto.  Santo  Domingo:  a  country  with  a  future.  New 
York,  1918. 

On  Ecuador: 

Enoek,  Charles  Reginald.  Ecuador:  its  ancient  and  modern  history, 
topography  and  natural  resources,  industries  and  social  develop- 
ment. London,  1914. 
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On  Guatemala: 

Brigham,  William  Tufts.    Guatemala:  the  land  of  the  quetzal.    New 

York,  1887. 
Winter,  Nevin  Otto.   Guatemala  and  her  people  of  to-day.   Boston, 


On  Haiti: 

Leger,  Jacques  Nicolas.   Haiti,  her  history  and  her  detractors.   New 

York  and  Washington,  1907. 
Marshall,  Harriet  (Gibbs).   The  story  of  Haiti,  from  the  discovery  of 

the  island  by  Christopher  Columbus  to  the  present  day.    Boston 

1930. 

On  Mexico: 

Hasbrouck,  Louise  Seymour.  Mexico,  from  Cortes  to  Carranza. 
New  York  and  London,  1918. 

Noll,  Arthur  Howard.    A  short  history  of  Mexico.    2  ed.  Chicago 
^  1903. 

Teja  Zabre,  Alfonso.  Guide  to  the  history  of  Mexico:  a  modern  in- 
terpretation. Tr.  fr.  Sp.  by  P  M.  del  Campo.  Mexico  City, 
1935. 

Trowbridge,  Edward  Dwight.  Mexico  to-day  and  to-morrow.  New 
York,  1919. 

Winton,  George  Beverly.  Mexico  past  and  present.  Nashville. 
Term.,  1928. 

On  Nicaragua: 

Cramer,  Floyd.  Our  neighbor  Nicaragua.  New  York,  1929. 
On  Panama: 

Bishop,  Farnham.  Panama,  past  and  present.  2  ed.  New  York. 
1916. 

Villegas,  Sabas  A  .  The  republic  of  Panama,  its  economic,  finan- 
cial, commercial  and  national  resources,  and  general  informa- 
tion. Panama,  1917. 

On  Paraguay: 

Koebel,  William  Henry.    Paraguay.   3  ed.  London,  1919. 

Schurz,  William  Lytle.  Paraguay:  a  commercial  handbook.  Wash- 
ington, 1920. 

Washburn,  Charles  Ames.  The  history  of  Paraguay,  with  notes  of 
personal  observations,  and  reminiscences  of  diplomacy  under 
difficulty.  2v.  Boston,  1871. 

On  Peru: 

Dunn,  William  Edward.  Peru:  a  commercial  and  industrial  hand- 
book. Washington,  1925. 
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Enoek,  Charles  Reginald.  Peru:  its  former  and  present  civilization, 
history  and  existing  conditions,  topography  and  natural  resources, 
commerce  and  general  development.  6  ed.  London,  1925. 

Vivian,  Evelyn  Charles  H  .  Peru:  physical  features,  natural  re- 
sources, means  of  communication,  manufactures  and  industrial 
development.  New  York,  1914. 

Wright,  Marie  (Robinson).  The  old  and  new  Peru.  Philadelphia, 
1908. 

On  Puerto  Rico: 

Van  Deusen,  Richard  James,  and  Van  Deusen,  Elizabeth  (Kneip- 
ple).  Porto  Rico,  a  Caribbean  isle.  New  York,  1931. 

On  Salvador: 

Martin,  Percy  Falcke.  Salvador  of  the  twentieth  century.  London 
and  New  York,  1911. 

On  Uruguay: 
Koebel,  William  Henry.    Uruguay.  3  ed.  London,  1919. 

On  Venezuela: 

Bell,  Purl  Lord.  Venezuela:  a  commercial  and  industrial  handbook, 
with  a  chapter  on  Dutch  West  Indies.  Washington,  1922. 

Curtis,  William  Eleroy.  Venezuela:  a  land  where  it's  always  summer. 
New  York,  1902. 

Dalton,  Leonard  V      .    Venezuela.   4  ed.   New  York,  1925. 

On  groups  of  countries: 

Domville-Fife,  Charles  William.  Guatemala  and  the  states  of  Central 

America.   London,  1913. 
Fiske,  Amos  Kidder.   The  West  Indies:  a  history  .  .  .  together  with 

an  account  of  their  physical  characteristics^  natural  resources, 

and  present  condition.   New  York,  1911. 
Fortier,  Alcee,  and  Ficklen,  John  Rose.     Central  America  and 

Mexico.   Philadelphia,  1907. 

In  addition,  the  Pan  American  Union  (formerly  International 
Bureau  of  American  Republics)  has  issued  numerous  works  on  the 
various  Hispanic  American  countries. 

B.  Additional  works  on  special  subjects 

Agan,  Joseph.     The  diplomatic  relations  of  the  United  States  and 

Brazil   Paris,  1926. 
Alvarez,  Alejandro.  The  Monroe  doctrine:  its  importance  in  the  inter- 

national  life  of  the  states  of  the  New  World.   New  York,  1924. 
Beals,  Carleton.    Porfirio  Diaz,  dictator  of  Mexico.    Philadelphia 

and  London,  1932. 
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Bingham,  Hiram.  The  Monroe  doctrine,  an  obsolete  shibboleth.  3  ed. 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  1915. 

Blakeslee,  George  Hubbard,  ed.  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean.  New 
York,  1920. 

Blasco  Ib&nez,  Vicente.  Mexico  in  revolution.  Tr.  fr.  Sp.  by 
Albert  Arthur  Livingston  and  Jose  Padm.  New  York 
1920.  ' 

Braga,  Erasmo,  and  Grubb,  Kenneth  George.  The  republic  of 
Brazil:  a  survey  of  the  religious  situation.  London  and  New 
York,  et  al.,  1932. 

Browning,  Webster  E  .  The  River  Plate  republics:  a  survey  of  the 
religious,  economic  and  social  conditions  in  Argentina,  Para- 
guay and  Uruguay.  London  and  New  York,  1928. 

Browning,  Webster  E  ,  Ritchie,  John,  and  Grubb,  Ken- 
neth George.  The  west  coast  republics  of  South  America:  Chile, 
Peru,  and  Bolivia.  London  and  New  York  et  al.,  1930. 

Buell,  Raymond  Leslie,  ed.  Problems  of  the  new  Cuba.  New  York 
1935. 

Bunau-Varilla,  Philippe-Jean.  The  great  adventure  of  Panama: 
wherein  are  exposed  its  relation  to  the  great  war  and  also  the 
luminous  traces  of  the  German  conspiracies  against  France  and 
the  United  States.  Garden  City,  N.Y.,  1920. 

Burke,  Ulick  Ralph.  A  life  of  Benito  Juarez,  constitutional  president 
of  Mexico.  London  and  Sydney,  1894. 

Chase,  Stuart,  and  Tyler,  Marian.  Mexico:  a  study  of  two  Americas 
New  York,  1931. 

Clinton,  Daniel  Joseph  (pseud.  Thomas  Rourke).  Gomez,  tyrant  of 
the  Andes.  New  York,  1936. 

Coester,  Alfred  Lester.  The  literary  history  of  Spanish  America. 
2  ed.  New  York,  1928. 

Dawson,  Daniel.  The  Mexican  adventure  [French  intervention]. 
London,  1935. 

De  Ronde,  Philip.  Paraguay:  a  gallant  little  nation  [Gran  Chaco 
war].  New  York,  1935. 

Dunn,  Harry  H  .  The  crimson  jester.  Zapata  of  Mexico.  New 
York,  1933. 

Dunn,  Robert  Williams.  American  foreign  investments.  New  York, 
1926. 

Edwards,  Agustin.  My  native  land:  panorama,  reminiscences,  writers 
and  folklore  [Chile].  London,  1928. 

Elliott,  Arthur  Elwood.  Paraguay:  its  cultural  heritage,  social  con- 
ditions and  educational  problems.  New  York,  1931. 

Fetter,  Frank  Whitson.  Monetary  inflation  in  Chile.  Princeton. 
N.J.,  1931. 

Forbes-Lindsay,  Charles  Harcourt  Ainslie,  and  Winter,  Nevin 
Otto.  Panama  and  the  canal  today.  3  ed.  Boston,  1926. 

Frank,  Waldo  David.  America  Hispana:  a  portrait  and  a  prospect 
New  York  and  London,  1931. 
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Garcia  Naranjo,  Nemesio.  Venezuela  and  its  ruler  [Gomez].  Tr.  fr. 
Sp.  by  Calla  Wheaton  Esteva.  New  York,  1927. 

Grubb,  Kenneth  George.    Amazon  and  Andes.    New  York,  1930. 

Grubb,  Kenneth  George.  The  lowland  Indians  of  Amazonia:  a  sur- 
vey of  the  location  and  religious  condition  of  the  Indians  of  Colom- 
bia, Venezuela,  the  Guianas,  Ecuador,  Peru,  Brazil  and  Bolivia. 
London,  1927, 

Guggenheim,  Harry  Frank.  The  United  States  and  Cuba:  a  study  in 
international  relations.  New  York,  1934. 

Hambloch,  Ernest.  His  Majesty  the  president:  a  study  of  constitu- 
tional Brazil.  London,  1935. 

Hanighen,  Frank  Cleary.  Santa  Anna,  the  Napoleon  of  the  West. 
New  York,  1934. 

Hannay,  David.   Diaz.  London,  1917. 

Herring,  Hubert  Clinton,  and  Weinstock,  Herbert,  eds.  Renas- 
cent Mexico.  New  York,  1935. 

Howland,  Charles  Prentice,  ed.  American  relations  in  the  Caribbean. 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  1929. 

Hughes,  Charles  Evans.  Our  relations  to  the  nations  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  Princeton,  N.J.,  1928. 

Inman,  Samuel  Guy.  Intervention  in  Mexico.    New  York,  1919. 

Inman,  Samuel  Guy.  Problems  in  Pan  Americanism.  2  ed.  New 
York,  1925. 

Jane,  Lionel  Cecil.  Liberty  and  despotism  in  Spanish  America. 
Oxford,  Eng.,  1929. 

Jefferson,  Mark  Sylvester  William.  Peopling  the  Argentine  pampa. 
New  York,  1926. 

Jones,  Chester  Lloyd.  Caribbean  interests  of  the  United  States. 
New  York,  1916. 

Jones,  Chester  Lloyd.  Mexico  and  its  reconstruction.  New  York 
and  London,  1921. 

Jones,  Chester  Lloyd,  Norton,  Henry  Kittredge,  and  Moon, 
Parker  Thomas.  The  United  States  and  the  Caribbean.  Chicago, 
1929. 

Jordan,  William  F  .  Ecuador:  a  story  of  mission  achievement. 
New  York,  1926. 

Kelley,  Francis  Clement.  Blood-drenched  altars:  Mexican  study  and 
comment.  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  1935. 

King,  Rosa  Eleanor.   Tempest  over  Mexico.   Boston,  1935. 

Kirkpatriek,  Frederick  Alexander.     South  America  and  the  war. 

Cambridge,  Eng.,  1918. 
Knight,  Melvin  Moses.    The  Americans  in  Santo  Dominao.    New 

York,  1928. 

Koebel,  William  Henry.  British  exploits  in  South  America:  a  history 
of  British  activities  in  exploration,  military  adventure,  diplo- 
macy, science,  and  trade  in  Latin-America.  New  York,  1917. 
Lally,  Frank  Edward.    French  opposition  to  the  Mexican  policy  of 
the  second  empire.   Baltimore,  1931. 
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Latane*,  John  Holladay.     The  diplomatic  relations  of  the  United 

States  and  Spanish  America.   Baltimore,  1900. 
Latane,  John  Holladay.     The  United  States  and  Latin  America. 

New  York,  1920.  (A  revision  and  expansion  of  the  preceding.) 
McBride,  George  McCutchen.    The  land  systems  of  Mexico.    New 

York,  1923. 
McCain,  William  D       .     The  United  States  and  the  republic  of 

Panama.   Durham,  N.C.,  1937. 
Macfarland,  Charles  Stedman.    Chaos  in  Mexico.    New  York  and 

London,  1935. 
Manchester,  Alan  Krebs.  British  preeminence  in  Brazil,  its  rise  and 

decline:  a  study  in  European  expansion.     Chapel  Hill,  N.C., 

1933. 
Marsh,  Margaret  Charlotte  (Alexander).    The  bankers  in  Bolivia: 

a  study  in  American  foreign  investment.   New  York,  1928. 
Maxwell-Scott,  Mary  Monica.    Gabriel  Garcia  Moreno,  regenerator 

of  Ecuador.  3  ed.  London,  1914. 

Motherwell,  Hiram.    The  imperial  dollar.   New  York,  1929. 
Noll,  Arthur  Howard.     From  empire  to  republic:  the  story  of  the 

struggle  for  constitutional  government  in  Mexico.  Chicago,  1903. 
Noll,  Arthur  Howard.    The  life  and  times  of  Miguel  Hidalgo  y  Cos- 

tilla.   Chicago,  1910. 
Normano,  Joao  Frederico.  The  struggle  for  South  America:  economy 

and  ideology.  Boston  and  New  York,  1931. 
Norton,  Henry  Kittredge.     The  coming  of  South  America.    New 

York,  1932. 
Peters,  Harold  Edwin.    The  foreign  debt  of  the  Argentine  republic. 

Baltimore,  1934. 
Pinochet,  Tancredo.    The  gulf  of  misunderstanding:  or  North  and 

South  America  as  seen  by  each  other.   New  York,  1920. 
Portes  Gil,  Emilio.    The  conflict  between  civil  power  and  the  clergy. 

Mexico  City,  1935. 
Rippy,  James  Fred.    The  capitalists  and  Colombia.    New  York, 

1931. 
Rippy,  James  Fred,      Vasconcelos,  Jose,      and      Stevens,  Guy. 

American  policies  abroad:  Mexico.   Chicago,  1928. 
Rivera,  Diego,  and  Wolfe,  Bertram  D        .    Portrait  of  Mexico. 

New  York,  1937. 
Root,  Elihu.    Latin  America  and  the  United  States.    Cambridge, 

Mass.,  1917. 

Ross,  Edward  Alsworth.   South  of  Panama.   New  York,  1915. 
Rourke.   See  Clinton. 
Rowe,  Leo  Stanton.    The  federal  system  of  the  Argentine  republic. 

Washington,  1921. 
Rubens,  Horatio  Seymour.  Liberty,  the  story  of  Cuba.   New  York, 

1932. 
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All  names  of  Hispanic  American  republics,  some  other  countries,  a  few 
names  of  individuals,  and  other  proper  names,  arid  many  institutional  terms 
are  annotated  in  the  index.  The  last-named  are  on  the  basis  of  the  four  broad 
groups  of  political,  social,  economic,  and  intellectual  factors,  with  numerous 
sub-entries  of  the  two  former.  It  was  possible  to  bring  together  the  economic 
factors  (Agriculture,  Commerce,  Communications,  Forest  products,  Fruit 
industry  Manufacturing  Grain  industry,  Mate,  Mining,  Nitrate  industry, 
Oil  industry,  Pastoral  industries,  Sugar  industry,  Tobacco  industry,  Wheat 
industry)  in  one  entry,  although  some  of  them  which  are  as  much  social  factors 
as  economic  (such  as  Foreigners,  Land  problems,  and  Peonage)  are  given 
separate  annotation.  Except  for  the  one  important  sub-entry  of  Education 
the  intellectual  factors  are  grouped  together.  Since  this  is  more  a  history  of 
all  Hispanic  America  than  that  of  a  collection  of  countries,  most  of  the  annota- 
tions appear  under  the  institutional  terms,  rather  than  under  the  names  of 
the  republics.  References  to  the  latter  are  there.  To  make  sure  that  the  casual 
investigator  does  not  miss  them,  the  annotated  institutional  entries  are  marked 
with  an  asterisk  (*),  provided  they  refer  to  any  of  the  countries,  and  the  letters 
bAJi  (bee  asterisk  entries)  are  placed  at  the  end  of  the  notations  for  each 
country.  The  most  difficult  entry  to  describe  was  the  one  entitled  the  United 
btatea  and  Americans/'  since  there  were  few  pages  in  which  there  were  not 
one  or  perhaps  several  references  to  the  government  and  people  of  the  great 
northern  republic.  Most  of  the  story  is  indicated  under  the  other  entries, 
notably  under  the  names  of  the  various  Hispanic  American  republics.  To  save 
unnecessary  repetition  at  great  length,  some  references  to  the  latter  are  made 
under  two  important  headings  with  the  letters  SUSIUNOC  (See  United  States 
items  under  names  of  countries). 
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178,  239,  255,  263,  277,  282,  303, 
377. 

Audiencias,  19,  373. 
Austria,  91, 


Avellaneda,  Nicola's,  332. 
Ayacucho,  battle  of,  92,  343. 
Avmards,  3,  54,  372. 
Ayohuma,  38-39 

Bacon,  Robert,  188. 

Baez,  Buenaventura,  119,  205-206. 

Bahama  Islands,  298-299. 

Bahia,  303,  314. 

Bahia,  state  of,  314. 

Baire,  cry  of,  181. 

Baja  California,  125,  148. 

Balcarce,  Antonio   Gonzalez,  48-49, 

51. 
Balcarce,  Juan   Ram6n,   62-63,   74- 

75,  77-78,  80. 
Balcarce,  Marcos,  62,  80. 
Ballivian,  Jose,  119,  374. 
Balmaceda,   Jose   Manuel,   365-366, 

368. 

Banda  Oriental.   See  Uruguay. 
Bandeirantes,  302. 
Baptista,  Mariano,  374. 
Barbados  Island,  298. 
Barbosa,  Ruy,  315-317. 
Barrios,  Justo  Rufino,  119,  245,  249, 

252. 

Barros  Borgono,  Luis,  367. 
Batista  y  Zaldlvar,  Fulgencio,   194- 

195. 

Batlle  y  Ord6nez,  Jose,  345-346. 
Belgrano,   Manuel,   27,   31,    33,   35- 

36,  38-39,  42-44,  47,  49-50,  54- 

55,  63-65,  68-69,  88-89. 
Belize.  See  British  Honduras. 
Bello,  Andr6s,  171,  358. 
Belzu,  Manuel,  374. 
Bentinck,  Lord,  135. 
Bermejo  River,  376. 
Bermuda  Islands,  298-299. 
Bernardes,  Arthur  da  Silva,  318. 
Birmingham,  150. 
Blaine,  James  Gillespie,  139,  249. 
Blanco,  Pedro,  374-375. 
Blanco  Fombona,  Rufino,  132. 
Blancos,  the,  of  Uruguay,  341,  343- 

345. 

Bluefields,  241. 
Boer  War,  the,  278. 
Bogota,  Santa  Fe  de,  4,  279,   283, 

380. 
Bolivar,  Sim6n,  204,  230,  282,  290, 

374,  385;  Pan-Hispanic- American 
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ideas  of,  17,  99-102,  139,  373; 
political  and  military  activities  of,  in 
wars  of  independence,  20,  24,  70, 
88,  92,  380-381;  political  ideas  of, 
87-88,  91-99;  reception  in  His- 
panic America  to  the  ideas  of,  102- 
106,  117,  140. 

Bolivia,  8,  24-25,  177,  379,  386; 
Bolivar's  constitution  of,  93,  96-99, 
374;  general  history  of,  372-378; 
other  relations  of  Bolivar  with, 
100-102,  373-374;  population  and 
area  of,  178;  relations  of,  with 
Argentina,  25,  32,  38,  47-49,  54, 
86,  96,  322,  373,  376;  relations  of, 
with  Brazil,  315,  375-376;  rela- 
tions of,  with  Chile,  104,  138,  357, 
360-365,  375-377;  relations  of, 
with  Paraguay,  104,  352,  376-378; 
relations  of,  with  Peru,  96,  373- 
376,  380-383;  relations  of,  with 
the  United  States,  161;  war  of, 
with  Spain,  126-127,  382;  wars-of- 
independence  era  in,  19,  32,  38, 
47-48,  103,  373.  SAE. 

Bonaparte,  Joseph,  25. 

Bonaparte,  Napoleon,  tiee  Napo- 
leon I,  of  France. 

Bonifacio  de  Andrada  e  Silva,  Jose, 
304-305. 

Borno,  Louis,  200-202. 

*  Boundaries,  controversies  over,  138; 
of  Argentina,  138,  337,  351,  358, 

361,  376;  of  Bolivia,  138,  361-362, 
376-378,  381;  of  Brazil,  138,  287, 
289,  315,  337,  344,  351,  376,  381, 
385;  of  Chile,  138,  337,  358,  361- 

362,  377,  381;  of  Colombia,  287, 
289,  381,  385;  of  Costa  Rica,  281; 
of    Ecuador,    287,    381,    385;    of 
Guatemala,  252;  of  Mexico,  222- 
223,  252;  of  Panama,  281;  of  Para- 
guay,  138,  337,  351,  376-378;  of 
Peru,  287,  376,  381,  385;  of  Uru- 
guay, 344,  351;  of  Venezuela,  145, 
287,  289,  293-294. 

Bourbons,  25,  59,  96. 

Boyer,  Jean  Pierre,  119, 197-199,  204. 

Braz  Pereira  Gomes,  Wenceslau,  317. 

Brazil,  87-88,  101-103,  138-139,  172- 
173,  177,  290,  323,  353;  connection 
of,  with  Ecuador,  301,  385;  con- 
nection of,  with  Portugal,  3,  5,  10- 


11,  33-34,  40-41,  51,  55-61,  66, 
69,  72,  103,  110-113,  122,  167- 
169,  172,  301-306,  308,  341-342; 
general  history  of,  301-319;  popu- 
lation and  area  of,  178;  relations 
of,  with  and  concerning  Uruguay, 
33,  41,  51,  55-57,  59-60,  72,  104, 
125,  138,  177,  305,  308,  326,  329, 
333,  341-344;  relations  of,  with 
Argentina,  33,  41-44,  55-57,  59, 104, 
125,  138,  177,  301-302,  305,  308, 
326,  329,  333,  337,  341-343,  353; 
relations  of,  with  Bolivia,  315, 
375-376;  relations  of,  with  Colom- 
bia, 287;  relations  of,  with  Para- 
guay, 350-351;  relations  of,  with 
Peru,  381;  relations  of,  with  the 
United  States,  161,  235,  301-302, 
310,  312,  315,  317-318;  relations 
of,  with  Venezuela,  289,  302,  310. 
SAE. 
British  Empire  and  British  subjects. 

See  England  and  the  English. 
British  Guiana,  8,  289,  293,  298,  315. 
British  Honduras,  125,  239-241,  298- 

299. 

British  Virgin  Islands,  298. 
Brooke,  John  Rutter,  185. 
Brown,  Guillermo,  116. 
Brum,  Baltasar,  140-141,  346. 
Brum  Doctrine,  the,  141,  161. 
Bryan-Chamorro   treaty,    246,    266- 

267. 

Bryce,  James,  163. 
Buchanan,  James,  249. 
Buenos  Aires,  city  of,  26-28,  30, 
32-34,  36-43,  47-51,  54-57,  59, 
63,  68-69,  73-82,  89,  113,  123,  133, 
139-141,  169-170,  251,  320,  322, 
326-327,  329-336,  342-343;  CaUldo, 
of  the,  31-32,  36,  46,  73-76,  79-82. 
See  Argentina,  Buenos  Aires  (prov- 
ince of),  Plata  River  (region  of 
the). 

Buenos  Aires,  province  of,   46,  48- 
51,  60-61,  63-64,  67,  69-70,,  72- 
73,  75-84,  86,  103,  116,  322,  325- 
327,  329-334,  340,  342,  344. 
Bulnes,  Francisco,  131. 
Bulnes,  Manuel,  358-359. 
Bunge,  Carlos,  12,  131. 
Bustos,   Juan  Bautista,   62-63,   70- 
72,  74,  82-84,  323. 
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*  Cabildos,  16-18;  in  Argentina,  32, 

37,  72-74,  80,  326;  in  Venezuela, 
17.  See  Buenos  Aires  (city  of), 
Cabildos  abiertos. 

*  Cabildos  abiertos,  17;  in  Argentina, 

26,  31,  47,   51,  76,  78;  in  Chile, 

22-23;  in  Peru,  90;  in  Venezuela, 

19,  94.   See  Cabildos. 
Cadiz,  25,  72. 
Caicos  Islands,  298. 
Caimanera,  188. 
California,    103,    125,    127-128,   211, 

223-224,  263. 
Callao,  118,  382. 
Calles,     Plutarco    Elias,     119,    234, 

238. 

Campero,  Narciso,  374. 
Campos  Salles,   Manuel  Ferraz   de, 

315. 

Canada,  134,  179-180. 
Canal  Zone,  6,  109,  211,  275.     See 

Panama  Canal. 
Canning,  George,  218,  221. 
Canterac,  Jose,  90. 
Cap  Haitien,  198,  200-201. 
Carabobo,  95. 

Caracas,  17,  19,  93,  139,  289. 
Caramuru,  10. 
Cardenas,  Lazaro,  238. 
Caribbean  Sea,  region  of  the,  3-4, 

6-8,   10,   128,   130,   136,   142-166, 

177-299.      See   West  Indies,   and 

regional  names  of  islands  there  and 

of  the  adjacent  mainland. 
Carlota,  Empress,  229. 
Carranza,  Venustiano,  119,  234-237, 

246. 
Carrera,  Jose"  Miguel,  22-23,  76-79, 

81,  83-84. 

Carrera,  Rafael,  119,  244,  251. 
Carrillo,  Braulio,  274. 
Carroll,  James,  185. 
Cartagena,  102. 
Caseros,  329. 

CastiUa,  Ram<5n,  119,  381-382. 
Castlereagh,  Lord,  58. 
Castro,  Cipriano,  120,  144,  146,  161, 

290,  294-296. 
Castro,  Domitilla  de,  306. 
Catamarca,  province  of,  48,  72,  83, 

85-86. 

*  Catholic  Church,  the,  102,  108,  121, 


167-168;  in  Argentina,  37-38,  108, 
326-328;  in  Bolivia,  378;  in  Brazil, 
301,  310,  314;  m  Central  America, 
243-244;  in  Chile,  355-357,  359- 
361,  365,  369-370;  in  Colombia, 
283-285,  287;  in  Costa  Rica,  274; 
in  Cuba,  185;  in  Ecuador,  386- 
388;  in  Guatemala,  244,  250,  252; 
in  Haiti,  196;  in  Honduras,  259; 
in  Mexico,  21-22,  217-218,  225- 
228,  233,  236,  238;  m  Paraguay, 
348;  in  Peru,  383;  in  Uruguay,  343, 
346;  in  Venezuela,  290-291,  293. 
See  Jesuits  (the). 

*  Caudillism,  12,  102-104,  106-123, 
139,  144,  154,  166-168;  in  Argen- 
tina, 30,  40-42,  46-47,  56,  60-64, 
66-87,  108-110,  112,  116,  120,  322- 
330,  333,  336,  338-339;  in  Bolivia, 
99,  109-110,  119-120,  374-377;  in 
Brazil,  109-110,  119,  304,  307, 
312-314,  319;  in  Central  America, 
109-110,  123,  241,  244,  248;  in 
Chile,  103,  109-110,  119-120,  354- 
357,  362,  366,  369;  in  Colombia, 
109-110,  120,  278,  283-287;  in 
Costa  Rica,  109-110,  119-120,  272, 
274,  276;  in  Cuba,  109-110,  117- 
120,  151-156,  190-195;  in  Domin- 
ican Republic,  110,  119-120,  205- 
206,  209;  in  Ecuador,  107,  109- 
110,  119-120,  385-388;  in  Guate- 
mala, 107,  109-110,  117,  119-120, 
250-254;  in  Haiti,  110,  119-120, 
197-199;  in  Honduras,  109-110, 
260-261;  in  Mexico,  107-110,  119- 
120,  166,  216-218,  220,  224,  229- 
238;  in  Nicaragua,  109-110,  117, 
120,  136,  245,  262-265,  270-272; 
in  Panama,  109;  in  Paraguay,  28, 
106,  109-110,  119-120,  347-352; 
in  Peru,  109-110,  118-120,  380- 
384;  in  Salvador,  109-110,  255, 
258;  in  Uruguay,  107,  109-110, 
119-120,  325,  341-345;  in  Vene- 
zuela, 110,  119-121,  144-146,  161- 
162,  290-297.  See  names  of  indi- 
vidual caudillos. 

Caudillos.  See  Caudillism. 

Cayman  Islands,  298. 

Central  America,  151,  158;  aggressive 
British  interest  in,  125,  127,  221, 
228,  239-241,  277,  299;  attainment 
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of  independence  in,  23;  congresses 
in,  139;  delegation  of,  at  Congress 
of  Panama,  101-102;  general  his- 
tory of,  239-249;  histories  of  the 
separate  states  of,  250-276;  Mex- 
ican interest  in,  239,  245-246,  252, 
269,  272;  political  break-up  of,  103, 
244;  projects  of  revival  of  Union 
in,  245-249;  United  States  interest 
in,  6,  239-241,  245-249.  See  Costa 
Rica,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Nic- 
aragua, Salvador,  Washington 
(treaties  of).  SAE. 

Central  Junta,  of  Spain,  25. 

Centralization.   See  Unitarism. 

Cepeda,  74-75,  80. 

C6spedes,  Carlos  Manuel  de,  194. 

Chacabuco,  23,  58,  354. 

Chaco,  the,  104,  352,  376-378. 

Chamorro,  Emiliano,  267-269. 

Charles  IV,  of  Spain,  19,  25,  45. 

Charruas,  341. 

Chiclana,  Feliciano,  29,  35. 

Chihuahua,  state  of,  233. 

Chile,  76,  78,  83-84,  101-103,  138- 
139,  171,  177,  187,  272,  301,  320, 
323,  384,  386;  general  history  of, 
353-371;  independence  movement 
in,  22-23,  94,  354;  population  and 
area  of,  178;  relations  of,  with 
Argentina,  35,  43,  57,  65,  69-70, 
76,  78,  83,  113,  138,  337,  353,  358, 
361-362;  relations  of,  with  Bolivia, 
104,  138,  357,  360-365,  375-377; 
relations  of,  with  Peru,  104,  138, 
357-358,  360-365,  368,  380-385; 
relations  of,  with  the  United 
States,  130,  161,  235,  364-365, 
369;  war  of,  with  Spain,  126-127, 
360,382.  SAE, 

Chile,  University  of,  358,  370. 

Chiloe  Island,  354. 

Chilpancingo,  21. 

China  and  the  Chinese,  5,  135. 

Chincha  Islands,  382. 

*  Cholos,  of  Bolivia,  372. 

Christophe,  Henri,  120,  198. 

Cienfuegos,  154. 

Cisneros,  Baltasar  de,  25. 

Civic  Union,  of  Argentina,  337. 

Civil  War,  the  United  States,  126- 
128,  143,  183,  205-206,  228-229, 
278,  299. 


Civil  wars.  See  Revolutions  and  civil 
wars. 

Clayton-Bulwer  treaty,  240,  277- 
278. 

Cleveland,  Grover,  293. 

Coahuila,  state  of,  222,  235. 

Cochabamba,  47. 

Colombia,  24,  40,  101,  103,  132,  166, 
177,  204,  290-291,  323,  374;  con- 
nection of,  with  Panama,  23,  100, 
103,  130,  162,  277-280,  282,  286- 
287;  general  history  of,  282-288; 
independence  movement  in,  92, 
95;  population  and  area  of,  178; 
relations  of,  with  Brazil,  287; 
relations  of,  with  Ecuador,  100, 
385,  388;  relations  of,  with  Peru, 
380-381;  relations  of,  with  the 
United  States,  130-131,  162-163, 
277-280,  286-287;  relations  of, 
with  Venezuela,  100,  282,  287,  289. 
Se&  Great  Colombia.  SAE. 

Colombo,  17. 

Col6n,  Cuba,  154. 

Col6n,  Panama,  17. 

Color  ados,  the,  of  Uruguay,  341,  343- 
345. 

Columbus,  Christopher,  17. 

Columbus,  New  Mexico,  236. 

Comayagua,  259. 

Commerce.  See  Economic  factors. 

Communications.  See  Economic  fac- 
tors. 

Coneepci6n,  354. 

Condell,  Carlos,  363. 

Congress,  the  United  States,  145, 
186,  213-214,  223. 

*  Congresses,    101-102,    139-141;   in 
Argentina,  31-33,  36-39,  43,  46- 
51,  53-57,  59,  68,  73-75,  78,  90, 
330,  336-337,  339;  in  Bolivia,  96- 
97;  in  Brazil,  313,  316;  in  Chile, 
22,    357,    360-361,    365-368;    in 
Colombia,  95,  278;  in  Costa  Rica, 
244,   246-247;   in   Cuba,    155;   in 
Haiti,    200-202;    in    Mexico,    21, 
231;   in    Nicaragua,    269-270;   in 
Paraguay,  28;  in  Peru,  90,  92;  in 
Puerto   Rico,    212-214;   in   Vene- 
zuela,   93-95,    100.      See  Juntas, 
Pan-Americanism,  Pan-Iberianism. 

Conselheiro.   See  Maciel. 

*  Conservative    parties    and    ideals, 
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104,  111;  in  Argentina,  30,  32,  37- 
38,  55,  68,  327,  339;  in  Bolivia, 
376-377;  in  Brazil,  307,  310;  in 
Central  America,  243-244;  in  Chile, 
355-361,  367,  369-370;  in  Colom- 
bia, 283-288;  in  Cuba,  151,  153- 
154,  188,  190-192;  in  Dominican 
Republic,  204-205;  in  Ecuador, 
386-388;  in  Guatemala,  245,  252- 
253;  in  Honduras,  245,  252;  in 
Mexico,  217,  219-220,  223-225, 
227-229;  in  Nicaragua,  245,  252, 
262-265,  267-268,  270;  in  Salva- 
dor, 245,  252,  256;  in  Uruguay, 
343;  in  Venezuela,  290-291. 

*  Constitutions,  72,  89,  93,  106,  108, 
113-115,  117,  121,  168;  of  Argen- 
tina, 31,  37-38,  42,  46,  49,  89,  319- 
320,  326,  329-332,  338;  of  Bolivia, 
96-99,  374;  of  Brazil,  302-306, 
310-312,  314,  316;  of  Central 
America,  248;  of  Chile,  23,  355- 
357,  365-366,  368-369;  of  Colom- 
bia, 284-285;  of  Costa  Rica,  248; 
of  Cuba,  155,  186,  193;  of  Domin- 
ican Republic,  205,  209;  of  Ecua- 
dor, 386-387;  of  Guatemala,  248, 
254;  of  Haiti,  201-202;  of  Hon- 
duras, 248,  260;  of  Mexico,  21-22, 
216-218,  220,  222,  227,  229-231, 
236;  of  Nicaragua,  248,  263,  268- 
269;  of  Paraguay,  352;  of  Peru,  99, 
380,  382-384;  of  Salvador,  248, 
255;  of  Uruguay,  341,  343,  345; 
of  Venezuela,  93,  95,  290. 

Contreras,  Eleazar  L6pez,  296. 

Coolidge,  Calvin,  147-148,  153,  156, 
193-194,  268,  270,  272. 

Coquimbo,  354. 

C6rdoba,  city  of,  27,  83-84. 

Cordoba,  province  of,  41,  48-49,  60, 
62-63,  67,  69-72,  82-84,  86,  332- 
333. 

Cordova,  Jorge,  374. 

Cora  Islands,  the,  266. 

Corrientes,  province  of,  41,  48,  60, 
62-63,  82,  86. 

Cortes,  the  Spanish,  21,  34. 

Costa  Rica,  233,  239-240,  242,  244, 
258;  attitude  toward  Union  of 
Central  America  in,  245-249,  273- 
274;  general  history  of,  272-276; 
Nicaragua  Canal  interests  of,  239, 


246-247,  266-267,  276;  political 
origin  of,  103;  population  and  area 
of,  178;  quality  of  institutions  in, 
166,  250,  255,  272-276;  quarrel  of, 
with  Panama,  276,  281;  relations 
of,  with  the  United  States,  266- 
267,  275-276.  See  Central  America. 
SAE. 

Council  of  the  Regency,  of  Spain,  25, 

"Covadonga,"  the,  363. 

Creelman,  James,  233. 

•"Creoles,  9,  16,  18,  111-112,  121- 
124,  167-168,  170,  172;  of  Argen- 
tina, 112,  167;  of  Bolivia,  98;  of 
Chile,  167;  of  Uruguay,  167;  of 
Venezuela,  19.  See  Whites. 

Crespo,  Joaquin,  290,  293. 

Cruz,  Francisco  Fernandez  de  la,  70- 
71. 

Cuba,  1,  23,  162,  315;  British  and 
French  interest  in,  125,  182;  gen- 
eral history  of,  179-195;  popula- 
tion and  area  of,  178;  United  States 
interest  in,  102,  109,  126,  128-130, 
147,  150-153,  156-159,  179-195, 
248,  261.  SAE. 

Cticuta,  95. 

Curasao  Island,  299. 

Cuyo,  province  of,  38,  43,  48,  50, 
70-72,  86,  113. 

Cuzco,  53-54. 

Dalhousie,  Lord,  135. 

Dario,  Ruben,  132. 

Dartiguenave,  Philip,  200. 

Ddvila,  Carlos,  370. 

Daza,  Hilari6n,  120,  374-377. 

De  Lesseps,  Ferdinand,  277. 

Delfina,  Dona,  84. 

Democratic  party,  the  United  States, 

149-151,  194,  265. 
Derqui,  Santiago,  331-332. 
Desmochado  River,  64. 
Dessalines,  Jean  Jacques,  120,  197- 

198. 

D'Eu,  Compte,  309. 
Detistua,  Carlos,  18. 
Dewey,  George,  145. 
Diaz,  Adolfo,  265,  269. 
Diaz,  Porfirio,  107,  119,   121,    166, 

216,  229-236,  245,  286,  295-296. 
Diaz  V<§lez,  Eustaquio,  47-48. 
Dolores,  cry  of,  20. 
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Dominican  Republic,  190,  199,  261; 
general  history  of,  204-210;  popu- 
lation and  area  of,  178,  204;  rela- 
tions with  Haiti  of,  23,  204;  rela- 
tions with  Spain  of,  23,  126,  204- 
206;  United  States  intervention 
in,  and  other  relations  with,  126, 
129-130,  147,  150,  158,  160,  163- 
164,  205-210.  SAE. 

Dorrego,  Manuel,  54,  80-82,  326- 
327. 

Dutch.    See  Holland  and  the  Dutch. 

Dutch  Guiana,  8,  299,  315. 

Eastern  Hemisphere,  European  ex- 
pansion in,  134-136,  147,  149. 

*  Economic  factors,  9-12,  58,  121, 
130,  132-133,  143-144,  147,  165- 
170,  298-299;  in  Argentina,  121, 
167,  169,  320-327,  329-335,  338- 
339;  in  Bolivia,  376-378;  in  Brazil, 
169,  301-302,  305,  309-310,  312- 
313,  315,  318-319;  in  Central 
America,  6,  239,  241-242,  249;  in 
Chile,  130,  133,  169,  355-356, 
358-362,  365,  368-371;  in  Colom- 
bia, 283,  287-288;  in  Costa  Rica, 
259,  271,  273-275;  in  Cuba,  167, 
169,  179-181,  183-185,  187,  190- 
192;  in  Dominican  Republic,  204, 
206-208,  210;  in  Ecuador,  386- 
389;  in  Guatemala,  242,  250-252, 
271;  in  Haiti,  197,  199-203;  in 
Honduras,  242,  258-262,  271;  in 
Mexico,  121,  166,  169,  179,  216, 
221,  226,  228,  230,  232-233,  237; 
in  Nicaragua,  163,  262,  264-267, 
271;  in  Paraguay,  347,  349,  352; 
in  Peru,  379,  382-384;  in  Puerto 
Rico,  214;  in  Salvador,  255-257, 
271;  in  Uruguay,  169,  342-343, 
345;  in  Venezuela,  121,  289,  293, 
295-296,  299.  See  Foreigners, 
Land  problems,  Peonage. 

Ecuador,  127,  173,  287,  301;  general 
history  of,  385-389;  independence 
movement  in,  19,  100,  103,  284; 
population  and  area  of,  178;  rela- 
tions of,  with  Colombia,  100,  385, 
388;  relations  of,  with  Peru,  301, 
380-382,  385;  relations  of,  with 
United  States,  128.  See  Great 
Colombia.  SAE. 


*  Education,  97,  114,  168,  170-171; 
in   Argentina,   326,   332,    335;    in 
Bolivia,  97,  372-373,  378;  in  Brazil, 
309,  313;  in  Chile,  171,  355,  357- 
359,  370;  in  Colombia,  283,  285, 
287;  in  Cuba,  185,  188,  193,  195; 
in  Ecuador,   386-387;   in   Guate- 
mala, 251;  in  Haiti,  196-197,  201; 
in  Honduras,  259;  in  Mexico,  216, 

227,  231,  233,  237;  in  Peru,  379, 
384;  in  Puerto  Rico,  214;  in  Salva- 
dor,   256;    in    Uruguay,    346;    in 
Venezuela,  293,  296.    See  Intellec- 
tual factors,  Students  in  politics. 

Egypt,  135-136. 

*  Elections,  94,  97-98,  108,  114,  153; 

in  Argentina,  48,  51,  76,  79,  336- 
338;  in  Bolivia,  97-99;  in  Brazil, 
313-314,  316-317,  319;  in  Chile, 
357,  359-361,  365,  367-369;  in 
Colombia,  278;  in  Costa  Rica,  274; 
in  Cuba,  151-155,  188-189,  191- 
193;  in  Dominican  Republic,  206, 
209;  in  Guatemala,  252-254;  in 
Mexico,  107,  220,  229,  231,  233- 
234,  238;  in  Nicaragua,  263-265, 
267-270,  272;  in  Panama,  281;  in 
Uruguay,  345. 

*Empleomania,  122;  in  Bolivia,  373; 
in  Central  America,  243;  in  Hon- 
duras, 260. 

England  and  the  English,  6,  59,  89, 
93-94,  98,  130,  160,  179-180,  197- 
198,  219,  270-271,  310,  321,  329, 
366;  aggressions  of,  in  Hispanic 
America,  34,  125-127,  136,  143- 
145,  182,  204-206,  208,  217,  221, 

228,  239-241,  245,  258,  289,  293- 
294,  299,  302-303,  328,  343-344; 
aggressions    of,    in    the    Eastern 
Hemisphere,  134-136;  attitude  of, 
concerning  independence  of  Span- 
ish America,  17,  41-45,  58,  91,  124; 
diplomatic  relations  of,  with  His- 
panic   American    countries,    102, 
218,  221-222,  305,  326;  economic 
relations  of,  with  Hispanic  Amer- 
ica, 58,  125,  133,  144,  169,  206,  221, 
232,  287,  343,  383;  possessions  of, 
in  the  Hispanic  American  region, 
8,    125,   239-241,   289,   293,   298- 
299,   315;  relations   of,   with  the 
United  States  concerning  Hispanic 
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America,  102,  124-128,  133,  205, 
218,  221-222,  228,  239-241,  263- 
264,  266,  277-278,  293-294;  rivalry 
of,  with  France  in  Hispanic  Amer- 
ica, 126,  136,  143,  205,  221,  240, 
277. 

Entre  Rios,  province  of,  41,  48,  60- 
64,  66,  77,  79,  82,  84,  86,  308,  321, 
329,  331,  333,  344. 

Err&zuriz,  Fedenco,  360. 

"Esmeralda,"  362. 

Espanola.   See  Hispaniola. 

Estrada  Cabrera,  Manuel,  107,  117, 
120,  193,  253-254,  264. 

Estrada  Palma,  Tomas.   See  Palma. 

Europe  and  Europeans.  See  England 
and  the  English,  Foreigners,  France 
and  the  French,  Germany  and  the 
Germans,  Italy  and  the  Italians, 
Netherlands  (the)  and  the  Dutch, 
Portugal  and  the  Portuguese,  Rus- 
sia and  the  Russians,  Spain  and  the 
Spaniards. 

Falkland  Islands,  125. 

*  Federalism,  87-89,  92-93,  97,  103- 
104,  115,  138;  in  Argentina,  27- 
28,  30,  33,  41-42,  46,  49,  51,  55, 
61,  64,  68,  71,  77,  81,  86,  89,  324- 
329,  336;  in  Brazil,  302,  306,  312; 
in  Chile,  356,  359;  in  Colombia, 
283-285;  in  Mexico,  220;  in  Uru- 
guay, 41;  in  Venezuela,  20,  92-93, 
290,  293. 

Ferdinand  VII,  of  Spain,  19-20,  22, 
25-26,  37,  44-45,  54. 

Ferndndez,  Felix.  See  Victoria. 

Fernandez  de  la  Cruz,  Francisco. 
See  Cruz. 

Ferraz  de  Campos  Salles,  Manuel. 
See  Campos  Salles. 

Fierro,  Martin,  325. 

Figueroa  Alcorta,  Jose",  337. 

Figueroa  Larrain,  Emiliano,  369. 

Finlay,  Charles  John,  185. 

Flores,  Juan  Jos6,  109,  120,  385- 
387. 

Flores,  Venancio,  119,  342,  344-345. 

Fonseca,  Deodoro  da,  311,  313-314, 
316. 

Fonseca,  Gulf  of,  246,  259,  266-267. 

Fonseca,  Hermes  da,  316-318. 

Foraker,  Joseph  Benson,  212. 


Foraker  Act,  the,  212-213,  215. 

*  Foreigners,  8-9,  11-13,  88,  102,  113, 
121,  139,  143-144,  146,  149,  153, 
159-161,  163,  165,  168-169;  in 
Argentina,  320,  328-330,  335;  in 
Bolivia,  378;  in  Brazil,  309,  314; 
in  Central  America,  242;  in  Costa 
Rica,  275;  in  Cuba,  190;  in  Domin- 
ican Republic,  205-206,  208,  210; 
in  Ecuador,  386;  in  Guatemala, 
253;  in  Haiti,  7,  161;  in  Honduras, 
259-262;  in  Mexico,  7,  161,  224, 
227,  229,  232-233,  236-238;  in 
Nicaragua,  161,  262,  264-267;  in 
Peru,  383-384;  in  Salvador,  256; 
in  Venezuela,  294-296.  See  Eco- 
nomic factors,  Immigration.  ' 

Forest  products.  See  Economic  fac- 
tors. 

France  and  the  French,  7,  10-11, 
19-20,  25,  34,  44,  91,  179-180,  197, 
303,  309,  320;  aggressions  of,  in 
Hispanic  America,  21,  125-127, 
182,  198-200,  204-206,  208,  217, 
220,  228-229,  302,  328,  344;  aggres- 
sions of,  in  the  Eastern  Hemi- 
sphere, 134,  143;  possessions  of,  in 
the  Hispanic  American  region,  8, 
298-299,  315;  relations  of,  with 
the  United  States  concerning  His- 
panic America,  102,  125-127,  133, 
182,  205,  221-222,  229,  240,  266, 
277-279;  rivalry  of,  with  England 
in  Hispanic  America,  126,  136,  143, 
205,  221,  240,  277. 

Francia,  Jos6  Gaspar  Rodriguez,  28, 
82,  103,  119,  347-349. 

Freemasons.  See  Masons. 

Freire,  Rarn6n,  120,  356-357. 

French,  Domingo,  58. 

French  Guiana,  8,  299,  315. 

Frfas,  Tomas,  374. 

Fruit  industry,  the.  See  Economic 
factors. 

Funes,  Gregorio,  27. 

Gadsden  Purchase,  223. 
Galicians,  273. 

Garcia,  Manuel  Jose*,  43-44,  57. 
Garcia  Calder6n,  Francisco,  132. 
Garcia  de  Sequeira,  Severo.  See 

Sequeira. 
Garcia  Menocal,  Mario.  See  Menocal. 
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Garcia    Moreno,    Gabriel,    106-107, 

119,  285,  387-388. 
Garibaldi,  Giuseppe,  344. 

*  Gauchos,   in   Argentina,    112,    114, 

323-325,  327-328. 

*  Gauderios,  in  Brazil,  323. 
Germany  and  the  Germans,  134,  180, 

236,  251,  308,  317,  320,  352,  354, 
358;  aggressions  of,  in  Hispanic 
America,  144-145,  199,  206,  266, 
279,  317;  relations  of,  with  the 
United  States  concerning  Hispanic 
America,  126,  133,  143-145,  199, 
266,  279. 

Godoy,  Manuel,  45. 

G6mez,  Jose  Miguel,  109,  118-119, 
151,  153-155,  189-191,  194. 

G6mez,  Juan  Vicente,  119,  121,  161, 
290,  295-297. 

G6mez,  Ma"ximo,  184. 

G6mez,  Miguel  Mariano,  194-195. 

Gonzales,  William  Elliott,  152. 

Gonzalez,  Abrahaii,  68. 

Gonzalez  Balcarce,  Antonio.  See 
Balcarce. 

Gonzalez  Flores,  Alfredo,  275. 

*  Graft,  111,  118,  122;  in  Argentina, 

337;  in  Bolivia,  375;  in  Brazil,  317; 
in  Chile,  362;  in  Colombia,  278- 
279;  in  Costa  Rica,  274;  in  Cuba, 
155,  189-193;  in  Dominican  Re- 
public, 205-206,  208-209;  in  Guate- 
mala, 252-253;  in  Honduras,  260; 
in  Mexico,  220,  226,  229,  231-233, 
236-238;  in  Nicaragua,  264,  270; 
in  Paraguay,  347,  349;  in  Peru, 
119,  382,  384;  in  Puerto  Rico,  214; 
in  Salvador,  256;  in  Venezuela, 
293,  295. 

Grain  industry,  the.  See  Economic 
factors. 

Gran  Chaco.   See  Chaco. 

Granada,  123,  262,  264,  268. 

Grant,  Ulysses  Simpson,  206. 

Grau,  Miguel,  363. 

Great  Colombia,  100-103,  282,  284, 
290,  373-374,  380, 385.  See  Bolivar, 
Colombia,  Ecuador,  Venezuela. 

Grey  town.    See  San  Juan  del  Norte. 

Grove,  Marmaduke,  370. 

Guadalupe,  Virgin  of,  20. 

Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  223. 

Guadeloupe  Island,  299. 


Guanajuato,  20,  219. 

GuanUnamo,  Bay  of,  188. 

Guaracabulla,  154. 

Guarani  Indians,  4,  60,  347. 

Guardia,  Tomas,  119,  274. 

Guaso,  154. 

*  Gu,asos,  in  Chile,  323. 

Guatemala,  101,  193,  239,  242,  255- 
256,  258,  260,  264;  attitude  toward 
Union  of  Central  America  in,  245- 
247,  252,  258;  British  aggression 
in,  240;  general  history  of,  250- 
254;  Nicaragua  Canal  interests  of, 
246,  266-267;  political  origin  of, 
103;  population  and  area  of,  178; 
United  States  relations  with,  160- 
161,  254,  267.  See  Central  Amer- 
ica. SAE. 

Guatemala  City,  243,  250. 

Guayaquil,  19,  91,  95,  123,  385-387, 
389. 

Guemes,  Martin,  47-48,  68-69,  71- 
72,  83,  85,  323. 

Guerra,  Faustmo  ("Pino"),  118,  188. 

Guerrero,  Francisco,  35. 

Guerrero,  Vicente,  220. 

Guianas.  See  British  Guiana,  Dutch 
Guiana,  French  Guiana. 

Guzman,  Antonio  Leocadio,  291. 

Guzman  Blanco,  Antonio,  119,  121, 
290-293. 

Hague  Convention,  the,  316. 

Haiti,  161,  261;  general  history  of, 
196-203;  population  and  area  of, 
178;  relations  of,  with  Dominican 
Republic,  23,  204;  United  States 
intervention  in  and  other  relations 
with,  129-130,  147,  150,  163-165, 
197-203.  SAE. 

Harding,  Warren  Gamaliel,  153,  208, 
286. 

Havana,  city  of,  1,  13,  140,  155,  180- 
181, 

Havana,  province  of,  184. 

Havana,  University  of,  194. 

Hay,  John,  280. 

Hay-Bunau  Varilla  treaty,  280. 

Hay-Herran  treaty,  278. 

Hay-Pauncefote  treaty,  278. 

HereM,  Eusebio,  61,  63-64. 

Hernando,  154. 

Heureaux,  Ulises,  120,  205-206. 
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Hidalgo,  Miguel,  20-21,  219. 

Hispaniola,  7,  23,  126,  143,  181,  196- 
210.  See  Dominican  Republic, 
Haiti. 

Holland.  See  Netherlands  (the)  and 
the  Dutch. 

Holy  Alliance,  the,  58,  124. 

Honduras,  173,  239,  242,  244,  264, 
370;  attitude  toward  Union  of 
Central  America  in,  245-247,  262; 
British  aggression  against,  240; 
general  history  of,  258-262;  Nic- 
aragua Canal  interests  of,  239,  246, 
266-267;  political  origin  of,  103; 
population  and  area  of,  178; 
United  States  interest  in,  260-261. 
See  Central  America.  SAE. 

Hoover,  Herbert  Clark,  149, 153,  156- 
157,  162,  165,  194,  202,  209,  257, 
270-271. 

Hoover  Corollary,  the,  156-157,  162. 

"Huascar,"  the,  363. 

Huerta,  Victoriano,  151,  234-236. 

Hughes,  Charles  Evans,  248-249. 

Ibanez,  Carlos,  369-370. 

Iberian  Peninsula,  25.^  See  Portugal 

and  the  Portuguese,  Spain  and  the 

Spaniards. 

Iguala,  Plan  of,  22,  226. 
Illiteracy.  See  Education. 

*  Immigration,  10;  in  Argentina,  320, 
329,  334-335;  in  Bolivia,  372;  in 
Brazil,  5,  302,  308;  in  Chile,  354, 
358;  in  Colombia,  283;  in  Costa 
Rica,  273;  in  Cuba,  179;  in  Mexico, 
7,   231-232;  in   Panama,   5-6;   in 
Uruguay,  342,  345;  in  Venezuela, 
289.   See  Foreigners. 

Incas,  the,  16-17,  49-50,  53-55,  375. 
"Independent,"  the,  363. 
India,  135. 

*  Indians,  3,  9-11,  54,  111-112,  122, 

167-168,  211;  of  Argentina,  4,  38, 
54,  60,  84,  322-324;  of  Bolivia,  3-4, 
372;  of  Brazil,  5,  302,  309;  of 
Central  America,  3,  6,  240,  243; 
of  Chile,  4,  8,  353-354;  of  Colom- 
bia, 3-5,  282;  of  Costa  Rica,  3,  6, 
273;  of  Cuba,  7;  of  Dominican 
Republic,  7;  of  Ecuador,  3-4,  386; 
of  Guatemala,  3,  6,  242,  244,  250- 
251;  of  Haiti,  7;  of  Honduras,  3, 


6;  of  Mexico,  3,  6-7,  216,  218-219, 
225,  230,  235,  237;  of  Nicaragua, 
3,  6,  262;  of  Panama,  3,  6;  of 
Paraguay,  3-4,  347,  351-352;  of 
Peru,  3-4, 8, 379, 382,  384;  of  Puerto 
Rico,  7;  of  Salvador,  3,  6,  255;  of 
Uruguay,  342;  of  Venezuela,  3,  8, 
289.  See  Araucanians,  Aymaras, 
Charriias,  Guarani  Indians,  Incas, 
Quechuas,  Zapotec  Indians. 

Individualism,  10-12,  15,  110-111, 
113,  122. 

Indo-China,  135. 

*  Intellectual  factors,  9-11,  168,  170- 

171;  in  Argentina,  322,  334-335; 
in  Chile,  358-359,  365;  in  Cuba, 
187,  190;  in  Peru,  384.  See  Educa- 
tion. 

Iquique,  362-363. 

Irigoyen,  Hip61ito,  338-339. 

Isabel,  Princess,  of  Brazil,  309-311. 

Italy  and  the  Italians,  217,  344;  im- 
migration from,  308,  320,  334, 
342;  relations  of,  with  the  United 
States  concerning  Hispanic  Amer- 
ica, 158,  258,  266. 

Iturbide,  Agustin  de,  22,  87,  90,  96, 
103,  119,  217-218. 

Iturrigaray,  Jos6  de,  20. 

Jamaica,  Island  of,  6,  92,  94,  99,  101, 

298-299. 
Japan  and  the  Japanese,  5,  137,  148- 

149,  165,  180,  272. 
Jefferson,  Thomas,  186. 

*  Jesuits,  the,  226,  284,  347,  387;  in 

Colombia,  284;  in  Ecuador,  387; 

in  Mexico,  226;  in  Paraguay,  347. 
John,  the  Regent.   See  John  VI. 
John  VI,  of  Portugal,  57,  303,  306. 
Johnson,  Andrew,  206. 
Jones-Shafroth  Act,  the,  213-214. 
Jonte,  Antonio  Alvarez,  36. 
Josephine,  Empress,  199. 
Juarez,  Benito  Pablo,  119,  216,  224- 

231,  233. 

Juarez  Celman,  Miguel,  337. 
Jujuy,   province  of,    38,   47-48,   72, 

85-86. 

*  Juntas,   25;   in   Argentina,    26-29, 

31-32,  36,  46-48,  51,  56,  74-77, 
79-82;  in  Chile,  22;  in  Mexico,  20- 
21;  in  Panama,  100;  in  Peru,  118; 
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in  Venezuela,   19.     See  Argentina, 
Buenos  Aires  (city  of),  Congresses. 
Justo,  Agustin,  339. 

Keith,  Minor  Cooper,  275. 
Kellogg,  Frank  Billings,  171. 

La  Ferriere,  198. 

La  Paz,  54. 

La  Plata.  See  Plata  River  (region 
of  the). 

La  Plata  River.    See  Plata  River. 

La  Rioja,  province  of,  48,  72,  86. 

La  Serna,  Jose  de,  90. 

*Land  problems,  102,  112,  167;  m 
Argentina,  112,  321,  326-327,  335- 
336;  in  Brazil,  310;  in  Chile,  355- 
357,  359,  371;  in  Colombia,  285, 
287;  in  Costa  Rica,  273,  275;  in 
Mexico,  218,  226-227,  233,  236- 
238;  in  Peru,  118,  383;  in  Salvador, 
255;  in  Uruguay,  343.  See  Eco- 
nomic factors. 

Laning,  Richard  Henry,  201. 

Lansing,  Robert,  152. 

Lautaro  Lodge,  36,  39,  43. 

Lavalle,  Juan,  327. 

Lavalleja,  Juan,  342-343. 

Lazear,  Jesse,  185. 

*  Law  courts,  131,  144;  in  Chile,  357, 

361;  in  Colombia,  131;  in  Cuba, 
185;  in  Ecuador,  387;  in  Haiti,  201; 
in  Mexico,  218,  226,  231;  in  Puerto 
Rico,  212;  in  Venezuela,  144,  294. 

Lecor,  Carlos  Frederico,  55-57. 

Leeward  Islands,  298. 

Leguia,  Augusto,  109,  118-119,  383. 

Leguia,  Juan,  118-119. 

Le6n,  123,  262,  264. 

Leopoldina,  the  Empress,  306. 

Lerdo  de  Tejada,  Miguel,  227,  229. 

Lerdo  de  Tejada,  Sebastian,  229-230. 

Ley  Judrez,  226. 

Ley  Lerdo,  226-227,  229. 

Leyes  de  Reforma,  227. 

*  Liberal  parties  and  ideals,  104,  117, 

122;  in  Argentina,  30,  33,  37,  42, 
72,  326;  in  Bolivia,  376-377;  in 
Brazil,  304-307,  310-312;  in  Cen- 
tral America,  243-245;  in  Chile, 
356,  358-361,  365-367;  in  Colom- 
bia, 283-288;  in  Cuba,  151-154, 
188-189,  191-193;  in  Ecuador,  386- 


388;  in  Guatemala,  252-253;  in 
Honduras,  245;  in  Mexico,  217, 
220,  225-228,  231,  236;  in  Nicara- 
gua, 245,  262-264,  267-268,  270; 
in  Peru,  384;  in  Salvador,  245, 
256;  in  Uruguay,  346;  in  Venezuela, 
291,  293. 

Liberators,  Order  of,  94. 
Lima,  19,  90,  101,  118,  139,  364,  380- 

381,  384. 

Linares,  Jose  Maria,  374. 
Lincoln,  Abraham,  225. 
Liniers,  Santiago  de,  25. 
Lircay  River,  356. 
*  Llaneros,  of  Venezuela,  290,  323. 
Llanquihue,  Lake,  358. 
Lodge,  Henry  Cabot,  148. 
Lodge  Corollary,  the,  148. 
London,  44,  99. 

L6pez,  Carlos  Antonio,  106,  119,  349. 
L6pez,  Estamslao,  60-63,  66-68,  71- 

84,  323. 
L6pez,   Francisco   Solano,    120,   308, 

344,  350-351. 
L6pez,  Narciso,  181. 
L6pez  Contreras,  Eleazar.    See  Con- 

treras. 
L6pez  de  Santa  Anna,  Antonio.    See 

Santa  Anna. 

L6pez  Gutierrez,  Rafael,  260-261. 
L6pez  Jordan,  Juan  Pablo,  333. 
Los  Andes,  48. 

Louis  Philippe,  of  France,  125,  127. 
Louisiana,  128. 

Lower   California.      See  Baja   Cali- 
fornia. 

Lucca,  Duke  of,  59. 
Luis  Pereira  de  Souza,  Washington, 
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Lujan,  74,  80. 
Lynch,  Elisa,  350. 

Maceo,  Antonio,  184. 

Machado,  Gerardo,  1,  109,  117,  120, 

154-156,   158-159,   187,   190,   193- 

195. 

Maciel,  Antonio,  314-315. 
McKinley,  William,  184. 
Madeira  River,  375-376. 
Madero,    Francisco,     151,    234-235, 

237. 

Magdalena  Bay,  148. 
Magdalena  River,  283. 
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Magellan,  Strait  of,  358. 

Magoon,  Charles  Edward,  189. 

Mamore  River,  376. 

Managua,  13,  264,  271. 

Manufacturing.  See  Economic  fac- 
tors. 

Maracay,  296. 

Maran6n  River,  379. 

Maria  Luisa,  queen  of  Spain,  45. 

Marroquin,  Jose  Manuel,  120,  130, 
278-280,  286. 

Marti,  Jose,  184. 

Martinez,  Maximiliano,  257-258. 

Martinique  Island,  299. 

Masons,  the,  218,  293. 

Matanzas,  province  of,  154. 

Mate.  See  Economic  factors. 

Matto  Grosso,  state  of,  318. 

Maximilian  of  Austria,  the  Archduke, 
127,  228-229. 

Mazorca,  the,  115,  327. 

Medina,  Jose  Toribio,  171,  253. 

Melendez,  Carlos,  119,  256. 

Melendez,  Jorge,  257. 

Melgarejo,  Mariano,  120,  362,  374- 
375,  377. 

Mendelism,  10,  111. 

Mendieta,  Carlos,  158,  194. 

Mendoza,  city  of,  23,  50,  67,  71-72, 
85. 

Mendoza,  province  of,  48,  84-86. 

Menocal,  Mario  Garcia,  109,  120, 
151-153,  190-193. 

Mestizos,  8-12,  111-112,  122-123, 
167-168;  of  Argentina,  112,  323; 
of  Bolivia,  4,  8,  372,  375;  of  Cen- 
tral America,  6,  242-243;  of  Colom- 
bia, 4-5,  282;  of  Costa  Rica,  6;  of 
Ecuador,  4,  386;  of  Guatemala,  6, 
244,  250;  of  Honduras,  6,  242,  259; 
of  Mexico,  6-7,  216,  218,  231,  237; 
of  Nicaragua,  6,  242,  262;  of  Pan- 
ama, 6;  of  Paraguay,  347;  of  Peru, 
4,  8,  379,  381;  of  Salvador,  6,  242, 
255;  of  Venezuela,  8,  289-290. 

Mexican  War,  the,  128-129,  211,  219, 
221-224. 

Mexico,  101-102,  131,  139,  161-162, 
211,  243,  256,  302,  320,  353,  380; 
English  interest  in,  217-219,  221- 
222,  228,  232;  French  aggressions 
against,  125,  127,  143,  217,  220- 
222,  228-229;  general  history  of, 


216-238;  independence  movement 
in,  20-22,  90,  96,  217;  interest  of, 
in  Central  America,  239,  245-246, 
252,  269,  272;  Japanese  interest 
in,  148-149;  population  and  area 
of,  178;  relations  of,  with  the 
United  States,  21,  103,  125-130, 
143,  147-148,  150-151,  160-161, 
217-219,  221-222,  227-229,  232- 
233,  235-238;  Spanish  aggressions 
against,  124-125,  220,  228.  SAE. 

Mexico,  Gulf  of,  181. 

Mexico  City,  21,  140,  161,  223,  227- 
228,  237,  271. 

Miles,  Nelson  Appleton,  212. 

Minas  Geraes,  state  of,  313,  318. 

Mining.   See  Economic  factors. 

Miranda,  Francisco  de,  16-20,  95. 

Misiones,  province  of,  82,  86. 

Mississippi  River,  320. 

Mitre,  Bartolome,  41,  109,  310,  322, 
332-333,  336. 

Moldes,  Jose,  49. 

Mole  St.  Nicholas,  199. 

Monagas,  Jose  Gregorio,  291. 

Monagas,  Jos<§  Tadeo,  120,  290-291. 

*  Monarchism,  16-18,  87,  89-91,  93- 

97,  100-101,  142;  in  Argentina,  34, 
42,  44-45,  49-50,  53-55,  57-60, 
64,  68-69,  89-90;  in  Bolivia,  97; 
in  Brazil,  87,  302,  304,  306-307, 
309-312;  in  Chile,  23;  in  Haiti, 
197-199;  in  Mexico,  20,  87,  90,  96, 
219,  228;  in  Peru,  90-91;  in  Ven- 
ezuela, 94-95. 
Moncada,  Jose,  270. 

*  Monroe  Doctrine,  143,  164;  aid  of, 
in  general,  to  Hispanic  America, 
88,    124,    134-137,    142-143,    145; 
Caribbean    implications    of,    142, 
177,  297-298;  extensions  and  re- 
strictions of,  in  application,  146- 
149,  151,  153,  156-157,  159,  162; 
fundamental  defensive  idea  of,  143, 
157,    160,   206-207,    271;   general 
effectiveness   of,   against   Europe, 
126-127,  161,  299;  Hispanic  Amer- 
ican disapproval  of,  134,  137,  154, 
254;    inapplicability    of,    against 
United  States  aggression,  128;  pro- 
posals for  Pan-American  adoption 
of,  141,  160-161,  346;  use  of,  in 
Central    America,    127,    240-241; 
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use  of,  in  Cuba,  180;  use  of,  in 
Dominican  Republic,  126,  205, 
207-209;  use  of,  in  Haiti,  199; 
use  of,  in  Mexico,  127;  use  of,  in 
Nicaragua,  269,  271;  use  of,  in 
Panama,  277;  use  of,  in  Venezuela, 
145,  293-295,  297.  See  Hoover 
Corollary,  Lodge  Corollary,  Roose- 
velt Corollary,  United  States  (the) 
and  "Americans,"  Wilson  Corol- 
lary. 

Montero,  Juan  Esteban,  370. 

Montes,  Ismael,  377. 

Montesdeoca,  Luciano,  61-62. 

Montevideo,  33,  38-41,  43,  47,  56- 
57,  60,  139-140,  342,  344. 

Montt,  Manuel,  358-360. 

Mora,  Juan  Rafael,  120,  249,  274. 

Moraes  Barros,  Prudente  de,  314, 317. 

Morales,  Agustin,  374. 

Morazan,  Francisco,  244,  252,  274. 

Moreira,  Juan,  325. 

Moreira  Penna,  Affonso  Augusto. 
See  Penna. 

Morelos,  Jos<§  Maria,  21-22. 

Moreno,  Mariano,  26-27,  29-30,  38. 

Mosquera,  Tomas  Cipriano  de,  120, 
284-285,  291. 

Mosquito  Coast,  the,  240. 

*  Mulattoes,  8-12,  19,  111,  122-123, 

167-168;  of  Brazil,  5,  301;  of 
Colombia,  4-5,  282;  of  Cuba,  7; 
of  Dominican  Republic,  7,  205;  of 
Haiti,  7,  197;  of  Puerto  Rico,  7; 
of  Venezuela,  7-8,  289.  See  Ne- 
groes. 

Nacidn,  La,  of  Buenos  Aires,  170. 
Napoleon  I,  of  France,  19-20,  22,  25, 

40,  44-45,  101,  197,  199,  303,  350. 
Napoleon  III,  of  France,  127,  228- 

229. 
Namreno,  154. 

*  Negroes,  3,  8-11,  111,  122, 167-168; 

of  Argentina,  4;  of  Bolivia,  372;  of 
Brazil,  3,  5,  302,  308,  310;  of  Cen- 
tral America,  6,  242;  of  Colombia, 
3-5,  282;  of  Costa  Rica,  3,  6,  242, 
273;  of  Cuba,  7,  179;  of  Dominican 
Republic,  7,  204-205;  of  Ecuador, 
4;  of  Guatemala,  6,  242;  of  Haiti, 
7,  196-203;  of  Honduras,  6,  242, 
259;  of  Mexico,  3;  of  Nicaragua,  6, 


242,  262;  of  Panama,  3,  5-6;  of 
Peru,  4,  382;  of  Puerto  Rico,  7,  212; 
of  Salvador,  6;  of  Uruguay,  342; 
of  Venezuela,  8,  289.  See  Mulat- 
toes, Zambos. 

Netherlands,  the,  and  the  Dutch,  102, 
204,  293,  298-299,  302,  315. 

New  England,  129. 

New  Granada.  See  Colombia. 

New  Hampshire,  129. 

New  Mexico,  128,  211,  223,  236. 

New  Orleans,  225. 

New  York,  251,  265,  281. 

Nicaragua,  132,  161,  193,  239,  242, 
253-256,  258-261,  273-274;  atti- 
tude toward  Union  of  Central 
America  in,  245-247;  British  ag- 
gressions in,  136,  240-241,  263- 
264;  considerations  concerning 
Canal  of,  125,  239,  246-247,  262, 
266-267,  276,  279;  general  history 
of,  262-272;  political  origin  of,  103; 
population  and  area  of,  178; 
United  States  intervention  in,  and 
other  relations  with,  130,  147,  150, 
163-164,  240-241,  245-248,  263- 
272;  William  Walker  in,  128,  263- 
264.  See  Central  America.  SAE. 

Nicaragua,  Lake,  262. 

Nicaragua  Canal,  239,  246-247,  249, 
262-263,  266-267,  276. 

Nitrate  industry,  the.  See  Economic 
factors. 

Nunez,  Rafael,  120,  284-285,  287. 

Oaxaca,  state  of,  225-226,  231. 
Obreg6n,  Alvaro,  234-235,  237-238, 

246. 

Oceania,  134-135. 
O'Donojti,  Juan,  96. 
O'Higgins,  Bernardo,  22-23,  76,  83, 

119,  354-355. 
Oil   industry,   the.      See   Economic 

factors. 

Olney,  Richard,  293. 
Oribe,  Manuel,  120,  342-344. 
Orientates,  the,  5. 
Orinoco  River,  94,  289-290,  294. 

Pacific,  War  of  the,  360,  380,  382- 

383. 

Pacific  Coast.  See  Pacific  Ocean. 
Pacific  Ocean,  3-4,  6,  148,  165,  177, 
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239,  241,  251,  258,  262-263,  266, 
277,  282,  360,  377. 

Pacific  Railway,  the,  of  Nicaragua, 
266. 

P£ez,  Jos6  Antonio,  120,  290-291. 

Pagola,  Vicente,  80-82. 

Palma,  Tom&s  Estrada,  184,  186- 
188,  190-191. 

Panama,  city  of,  99,  101-102,  139. 

Panama,  Isthmus  of,  17,  99-100,  182, 
211. 

Panama,  republic  of,  128,  282;  con- 
nection of,  with  Colombia,  23,  100, 

103,  130,  162,  277-280,  282,  286- 
287;  dispute  of,  with  Costa  Rica, 
276,  281;  general  history  of,  277- 
281;  population  and  area  of,  178; 
relations  of,  with  the  United  States, 
6,  109-110,  130,  157,  162-163,  277- 
281.      See  Canal  Zone,    Panama 
(Isthmus  of),  Panama  Canal.  SAE. 

Panama  Canal,  6,  99,  125,  130,  163, 
211,  239,  264,  277-281. 

Pan-American  Railway,  251. 

Pan-Americanism,  139-141,  194. 

Pan-Hispanism,  132-133. 

Pan-Iberianism,  101,  321,  338. 

Pan-Latinism,  133. 

Paraguay,  177,  308-309,  311;  general 
history  of,  347-352;  population  and 
area  of,  178;  relations  of,  with  and 
concerning  Argentina,  25, 27-28, 48, 
69,  82-83,  86,  103-104,  138,  177, 
308,  322,  329,  333,  337,  344-345, 
347-351;  relations  of,  with  Bolivia, 

104,  352,   376-378;   relations   of, 
with  Brazil,  350-351;  relations  of, 
with  the  United  States,  350.  SAE. 

Paraguay  River,  303,  375. 

Parana"  River,  61,  303,  329. 

Pardo,  Manuel,  120,  382. 

Paredes,  Mariano,  222-223. 

Paris,  133,  311,  320;  treaty  of,  186. 

Passo,  Juan  Jose",  29,  33,  36. 

Pastoral  industries,  the.  See  Eco- 
nomic factors. 

Patagonia,  4,  321. 

Paula,  Francisco  de,  45. 

Paz,  Jose*  Maria,  70. 

Pazos  Kanki,  54,  58. 

Pazos  Silva,  Vicente.  See  Pazos 
Kanki. 

Pecanha,  Nilo,  316,  318. 


Pedro  I,  of  Brazil,  87-88,  103,  303- 
313 

Pedro  II,  of  Brazil,  88,  109,  119,  304, 
306-307. 

Peixoto,  Flonano,  314,  316. 

Pellegrini,  Carlos,  337. 

Pena,  Nicolas  Rodriguez,  36. 

Penna,  Affonso  Augusto  Moreira,  316. 

*  Peonage,  168;  in  Argentina,  79,  324, 
328;  in  Central  America,  243;  in 
Guatemala,  250-251;  in  Honduras, 
259;  in  Mexico,  216,  233.  See 
Economic  factors. 

Perez,  Jose  Joaquin,  360. 

Permanent  Treaty,  the,  with  Cuba, 
129,  180,  186,  188. 

Pernambuco,  305. 

Pershing,  John  Joseph,  236,  364. 

Peru,  17,  23-24,  38,  43,  53,  89,  94, 
99-103,  132,  287,  355,  386;  general 
history  of,  379-384;  independence 
movement  in,  35,  65-66,  70,  90™ 
92,  354,  380;  population  and  area 
of,  178;  relations  of,  with  Bolivia, 
96,  373-376,  380-383;  relations  of, 
with  Brazil,  381;  relations  of,  with 
Chile,  104,  138,  357-358,  360-365, 
367-368,  380-383;  relations  of, 
with  Colombia,  380-381;  relations 
of,  with  Ecuador,  301,  380-382, 
385;  relations  of,  with  the  United 
States,  364-365,  384;  Spanish  ag- 
gressions against,  126-127,  380, 
382.  SAE. 

Pessoa,  Epitacio,  317-318. 

Peten,  plain  of,  251. 

Potion,  Alexandre,  198. 

Pezuela,  Joaquin  de  la,  90. 

Philippine  Islands,  129. 

Pierce,  Franklin,  129. 

Pierola,  Nicolas,  120,  383. 

Pilar,  76-77. 

Pilcomayo  River,  376. 

Pinto,  Anibal,  361,  365. 

Pitt,  William,  the  younger,  16. 

Plata  River,  80,  321,  331-332,  347. 
See  Plata  River  (region  of  the). 

Plata  River,  region  of  the,  20,  23, 
25-86,  103,  116,  125,  177,  322-325, 
332,  341,  373.  See  Argentina, 
Bolivia,  Paraguay,  Plata  River, 
Uruguay. 

Platt,  Orville,  186. 
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Platt  Amendment.     See  Permanent 

Treaty. 

Plaza,  Victorino  de  la,  337. 
Poinsett,  Joel  Roberts,  218. 
Political  factors,  passim.  See  Audi- 
encias,  Boundaries  (controversies 
over),  Brum  Doctrine,  Cabildos, 
Catholic  Church,  Caudillism,  Con- 
gresses, Conservative  parties  and 
ideals,  Constitutions,  Elections, 
Empleomania,  Federalism,  Graft, 
Hoover  Corollary,  International 
relations  (See  under  names  of 
countries),  Jesuits,  Juntas,  Land 
problems,  Law  courts,  Liberal 
parties  and  ideals,  Lodge  Corollary, 
Monarchism,  Monroe  Doctrine, 
Pan-Americanism,  Pan-Hispanism, 
Pan-Iberianism,  Pan-Latinism, 
Revolutions  and  civil  wars,  Roose- 
velt Corollary,  Students  in  politics, 
Unitarism,  Uti  possidetis  of  1810, 
Wilson  Corollary. 

Polk,  James  Knox,  223-224. 

Ponce,  214. 

Popay&n,  19. 

Populars,  the,  192. 

Port  au  Prince,  201. 

Portales,  Diego,  23,  109,  356-359, 
366. 

Porto  Rico.   See  Puerto  Rico. 

Portugal  and  the  Portuguese,  91. 
See  Brazil  (connection  of,  with 
Portugal). 

Posadas,  Gervasio  Antonio,  38-39, 
43. 

Potosi,  38. 

Prat,  Arturo,  362-363. 

Prensa,  La,  of  Buenos  Aires,  170. 

Prestes,  Julio,  318-319. 

Prieto,  Joaquin,  356-357. 

Protestants,  361. 

Puerto  Lim6n,  275. 

Puerto  Montt,  358. 

Puerto  Rico,  169;  connection  of,  with 
Spain,  211-215;  connection  of,  with 
the  United  States,  7,  110,  129,  162, 
211-215;  general  history  of,  211- 
215;  population  and  area  of,  178; 
restlessness  in,  213-215. 

Pueyrred6n,  Juan  Martin,  33,  35-36, 
49-50,  56-58,  61,  63,  66,  73- 
74. 


Quechuas,  the,  3,  54,  372. 
Quichuas    See  Quechuas. 
Quintana,  Manuel,  337. 
Quiroga,  Juan  Facundo,  120,  328. 
Quito,  19,  123,  385-386,  388-389. 

*  Radical  parties  and  radicalism:  in 
Argentina,  337-339;  in  Chile,  367, 
370;  in  Uruguay,  343,  346. 

Ramirez,   Francisco,  61,  66-67,   71, 

73-80,  82-84,  86,  323. 
Ramos  Mejia,  Ildefonso,  79-80. 
Rayon,  Ignacio,  21. 
Recasens,  Juan  de,  34-35. 
Reinafe  brothers,  the,  328. 
Rengifo,  Manuel,  357. 
Republican  party,  the  United  States, 

150-151,  194,  266. 

*  Revolutions  and  civil  wars,  12,  16, 

18,  97,  108,  120-123,  139,  144,  149, 
153-154,  156,  158-160,  166;  in 
Argentina,  29,  31-36,  40-43,  47, 
51-53,  55,  57-58,  61-86,  108-110, 
116,  123,  157,  167,  322-327,  329- 
333,  336-340;  in  Bolivia,  19,  97, 
110,  157,  374-378;  in  Brazil,  109- 
110,  157,  305,  307-308,  311-314, 
317-319;  in  Central  America,  123, 
151,  158,  243-246,  248;  in  Chile, 
22-23,  109-110,  157,  355-356,  359- 
360,  366-370;  in  Colombia,  161, 

264,  277,  284,  286;  m  Costa  Rica, 
272-276;  in  Cuba,   110,   152-153, 
156-158,    181,    183-184,    188-189, 
191,   193-194;  in  Dominican  Re- 
public, 110,  205-207,  209;  in  Ecua- 
dor, 19,  103,  110,  123,  264,  284, 
385-389;  in  Guatemala,  110,  157, 
244,  247-248,  252-254;  in  Haiti, 
164,   198-200,  202;  in  Honduras, 
110,  242,  245,  252,  260-261,  264; 
in  Mexico,  2,   125,  151,  217-222, 
224-231,   233-238;   in   Nicaragua, 
110,  123,  242,  247-248,  252,  262- 

265,  267-272;    in    Panama,    110, 
130,  157,  162,  277,  279,  281;  in 
Paraguay,  347,  352;  in  Peru,  110, 
157,    380-384;   in   Salvador,    110, 
119-120,  153,  157,  248,  252,  255- 
258;   in   Uruguay,    109-110,   305, 
341,  343-346;  in  Venezuela,  162, 
290-291,  293,  295,  297,  299. 

Reyes,  Rafael,  120,  286. 
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Riego,  Rafael,  72. 

Rio  Branco,  Baron  of,  315-316. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  5,  42,  55,  57,  59,  140 

304,  309,  314-315,  319. 
Rio  de  la  Plata.   See  Plata  River. 
Rio  Grande,  the,  9,  103,  222,  224. 
Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  state  of,  55,  307, 
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